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INFANTICIDE. 

Remarks  upon  the  Subject  of  Infanticide.  By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c. 
in  Guy*s  Hospital. 

(CoDtinued  fxom  page  3G7  of  the  lait  volume.) 

It  bas  been  hitherto  my  object  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  putrefaction  in  the 
lungs,  may  influence  the  results  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  the  Docimasia  puhnonaris,  or  hydrostatic  test,  in  cases  of 
suspected  Infanticide.  How  far  I  may  have  succeeded  in  this, 
it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  determine;  but  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  ''  objection*'  without  endeavouring  to  expose  still  further 
its  utter  untenableness.  For  this  purpose  I  will  take  two 
supposed  cases,  upon  which  the  medical  jurist  may  be  con- 
salted.  The  principal  facts  regarding  the  generation  of  air 
in  the  lungs  during  the  process  of  putrefaction  having  been 
already  stated,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  revert  to  them. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  I  will  suppose  that  putrefaction 
has  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent;  that  not  only  the 
lungs,  but  every  other  organ  in  the  body,  will  float,  when 
immersed  in  water;  that  the  canaHs  arteriosus  is  pervious 
throughout;  and  that  the  foramen  ovale  is  open.*  Here> 
then,  the  medical  witness  is  called  upon  to  determine  whe- 
ther that  child  has  respired  or  not.  Upon  examining  the 
hmgs,  the  air  Inay  be  observed,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
dispersed  in  larse  vesicles  along  the  fissures  and  between  the 
component  lobuU;  yet  still,  when  these  organs  are  submitted 
to  violent  compression,  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  deprive 

*  The  reasons  for  observing  the  state  of  these  tyro  parts  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  sequel;  but  I  may  now  observe,  that,  soou  after  the  establish- 
ment of  respiration,  the  diameter  of  the  one  becomes  diminished,  and  ttie 
other  contracted. 
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them  of  their  buoyancy:  for  vesicles  of  air  may  also  exist  in 
the  internal  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  organs,  and 
effectually  resist  all  attempts  at  expulsion.  What  decision, 
then,  can  he  come  to  upon  this  case?  If  he  refer  to  the  ma- 
jority of  writers  on  the  subject,  he  will  find  it  stated,  that 
air,  generated  by  putrefaction,  is  formed  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  organs;  and  that,  when  thus  formed,  it  may  be  readily 
forced  out  by  compression.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  inquire,  previously  to  founding  an  opinion  upon  these  state- 
ments, how  far  they  correspond  with  ascertained  facts.  That 
air  is  commonly  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  where 
putrefaction  has  taken  place,  is  undoubted;  but  that  it  always 
is  found  in  this  situation  under  these  circumstances,  or  that 
its  distribution  throughout  the  structure  of  these  organs  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  certain  criterion  of  its  origin,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  I  presume  that  the  same  inference  will  be  allowed 
to  hold  with  the  liver  as  with  the  foetal  lungs,  where  decom- 

Eosition  has  taken  place  to  any  extent;  and  1  have  repeatedly 
ad  occasion  to  remark,  in  such  cases,  that  central  portions 
of  this  organ  would  float  as  readily  as  those  which  were  taken 
from  the  margin.*  Hence  the  idea  of  resting  our  decision 
upon  the  particular  situation  of  the  air  must  be  abandoned; 
at  least  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  which  I  am  now 
supposing. 

The  question  whether  air  generated  in  the  lungs  by  putre- 
faction can  be  always  forced  out  by  compression,  has  been 
already  in  part  considered.  On  this  point  Orfila,  who  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  most  accurate  observer,  says,  **  On  ex- 
primera  les  poumons  entre  les  doigts,  et  Ton  verra  en  les 
pla9ant  sur  1  eau  qu*ils  se  precipitent  dans  les  cas  de  putre- 
faction; tandis  qu*ils  continuent  a  surnager  s'il  y  a  eu  respi- 
ration ;  en  effet  les  gaz,  developpes  pendant  la  fermentation 
putride,  sont  loges  dans  le  tissu  lamineux,  qui  separe  les 
cellules  bronchiques  et  le  plus  souvent  entre  la  pl&ure  et  les 
poumons :  ou  la  plus  ligire  pressian  suffit  pour  les  degager; 
tandis  que  lair  atmospherique,  qui  distend  les  poumons,  pen- 
dant la  respiration,  occupe  les  cellules  bronchiques  et  ne  peut 
en  dtre  expulse  qu'avec  la  plus  grande  difficuUe.'^-^    Other 

*  Air  is  certainly  necessary  to  the  process  of  putrefactive  fermentation;  but 
this,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  only  condition.  The  gaseous  elements  of 
which  our  oigans  are  composed  may  react  upon  each  other,  and  produce 
other  gaseous  compounds  in  the  cential  part  of^an  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
terior. In  the  latter  case,  they  will  distend  the  investing  membranes,  and  form 
conspicuous  vesicles  on  the  sui&ce;  while,  in  the  former,  the  pressure  of  sur- 
rounding parts  may  for  a  time  suspend  their  development,  altnough  it  cannot 
prevent  their  formation. 

t  Orfila,  M^d^cine  Legale,  tome  i.  p.  358. 
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authors  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  sanie  manner ;  but 
the  cases  from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived  have  been 
generally  those  in  which  putrefaction  had  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced.    No  individual  has  hitherto  asserted  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  putrefied  air  should  ever  assume  a  disposition  in  the 
lungs  similar  to  that  in  which  respired  air  is  commonly  met 
with;  indeed^  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  forbid  us  believing  that  such  may  occa- 
sionally be  the  case.    If  so,  what  becomes  of  this  pretended 
criterion  to  be  derived  from  the  expulsion  of  the  air  by  com- 
pression ?    It  must^  in  so  far  as  these  cases  are  concerned, 
fall  to  the  ground;  and|  probably,  the  dogmatical  assertions 
to  the  contrary  have  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  increase 
that  scepticism  in  the  profession  relative  to  the  utility  of  the 
*'  test,"  the  foundation  of  which  had  already  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Hunter.     The  impossibility  of  expelling  the  air  from  the 
lungs,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  paper,  does  not  prove  that  it 
had  really  been  introduced  by  respiration,  where  putrefaction 
has  proceeded  to  its  most  extreme  degree;  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  has  not  yet  been  collected  to  warrant  any 
such  presumption.     Those  medical  jurists,  therefore,  who 
dwell  upon  the  certainty  of  forming  a  decision  by  the  simple 
compression  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  cases  in  which  putrefaction  has  only  commenced. 
Here  then,  having  reduced  the  question  to  its  most  simple 
state,  we  will  now  see  upon  what  basis  the  medical  jurist  is 
to  rest  his  judgment.     The  history  of  the  case  may  be  un- 
known or  purposely  concealed,  and  some  female  may  be  await- 
ing the  decision  of  a  coroner's  court,   as  the  suspected 
murderer.    The  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  child  had  been  bom  aUve;  which,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the 
fe^o/ sense,  signifies  to  have  respired;*  and  he,  taking  into 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  our  law  is  so  frequently  coDtradictory  to  itself  on 
many  points  relating  to  physiological  science.  Thus,  in  cases  of  infanticide, 
a  child  is  not  considered  to  have  lived,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  has  per- 
formed the  act  of  respiration;  while,  in  cases  relative  to  the  succession,  or  to  the 
inheritance  of  property,  the  most  trifling  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  vital 
phndple,  such  as  a  motion  of  the  lips  or  a  quivering  of  a  muscle,  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  living.  In  disputed  cases  of 
tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  these  nice  determinations  are  very  frequently  met 
with.  A  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at 
Westminster,  in  the  year  1806,  in  which  a  Mr.  Fishe  was  plaintiff:  it  was  here 
detomined  by  the  court,  that,  although  the  child  was  stillborn,  a  tremulous 
motion  of  its  lips,  witnessed  by  the  nurse  immediately  afler  its  birth,  was  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  had  lived,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  the  estate 
related  to  the  plaintiff.  Now,  if  a  question  of  in&nticide  had  arisen  respect- 
ing such  a  child,  the  decision  of  our  legal  authorities  would  have  been,  that  it 

I  bora  dead,  and  therefbre  that  it  could  not  have  been  murdered ! 
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consideration  all  the  circumstances  above  described,  cannot 
but  answer,  *^  that  no  certain  opinion  could  be  given;  for  the 
putrefactive  process  had  completely  destroyed  those  appear- 
ances, which  might  have  otherwise  afforded  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution.'* Even  supposing  that  his  prudence  were  to  forsake 
him,  and  he  were  positively  to  a£Srm  that  the  child  had  lived 
and  breathed  after  birth,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
force  out  the  air  from  the  lungs,  what  would  be  the  result? 
His  affirmation  would  only  go  to  warrant  the  presumption 
that  the  child  had  not  been  bom  dead;  but  this  alone  would 
not  establish  the  fact  of  murder  against  the  mother;  for  she 
is  not  called  upon  to  prove  that  she  did  not  murder  the  child. 
Now,  supposing  that  prejudice  has  operated  on  the  mind  of 
the  practitioner,  as  it  but  too  often  does  on  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  he  mav  have  been  hastily  led  to  depose  to  the  proba- 
bility of  this  child  having  been  murdered;  but  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  whence  he  is  to  draw  his  proofs,  when  the 
female  is  placed  on  her  trial;  for,  in  order  to  establish  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  he  must  first  shew  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  child  could  have  died  from  any  other  cause  than 
from  violence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  suspected  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  doubtless  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  this 
point  that  many  of  the  acquittals^  which  take  place  on  trials 
for  infanticide,  are  to  be  attributed.  The  mere  proof  that 
the  child  has  Uved,  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  murdered;  and  a  coroner,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will,  upon  such  evidence,  commit  a  female 
for  trial;  although  it  is  manifestly  as  absurd  to  draw  such 
a  conclusion,  without  strong  corroborating  circumstances  with 
regard  to  the  body  of  a  child,  as  with  regard  to  the  body  of 
an  adult  that  may  be  found  dead  on  the  highway.  It  is  vir- 
tually denying  that  a  child  may  perish  from  natural  causes, 
which,  as  every  obstetric  practitioner  knows,  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  are  continually  operating  to  destroy  a  great 
proportion  of  those  children  against  whose  mothers  not  a  sus- 
picion is  ever  breathed. 

At  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  in  July  last,  a  woman  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  her  child,  which  was  found  dead  in 
a  watercloset,  to  which  it  was  proved  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
retiring.  Before  the  coroner,  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
medical  practitioner  who  conducted  the  investigation,  that 
the  child  had  lived  to  respire.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  female  on  the  trial,  she  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
delivered  on  the  spot,  when  the  child  fell  and  was  suffocated. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  impeach  her  integrity,  nor  was 
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there  any  reasonable  ground  for  suspectine  that  she  had  com- 
mitted the  ofience  laid  to  her  charge.  The  medical  witness, 
upon  being  questioned  by  the  court  respecting  the  possibility 
of  delivery  taking  place  in  such  a  situatioui  and  rendering  the 
mother  incapable  of  affording  the  requisite  assistance  to  the 
child,  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  acquitted. 

If  this  case  had  occurred  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
the  female  might  have  suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment 
upon  a  groundless  charge ;  and,  as  it  was,  she  was  placed  like 
a  felon  on  her  trial,  to  the  great  injury  of  her  reputation. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  whether,  in  this  case,  the  fault  at- 
tached more  to  the  coroner  than  to  the  medical  witness;  but 
it  is  evident,  if  the  coroner  had  done  his  duty  in  putting 
certain  questions  to  the  latter,  which  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  have  suggested,  the  female  would  not  have 
been  unnecessarily  brought  to  disgrace  and  ignominy.* 

To  return  from  this  slight  digression.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  two  ways  are  open  to  the  practitioner,  to  decide 
upon  so  doubtful  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  imagined.  If 
he  assert  that  medical  science  is  incapable  of  affording  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  at  issue,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  if  he 
had  bestowed  a  proper  attention  on  the  subject,  he  is  not  ex- 
posing the  female  to  anv  risk  of  a  prosecution  on  the  charge 
of  murder;  nor  is  he  throwing  discredit  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Indeed,  to  maintain  the  latter 
would  be  a  downright  solecism;  for  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
maintaining  that,  because  we  cannot  always  make  use  of 
certain  means  of  investigation,  we  are  never  to  trust  to  them; 
a  proposition  to  which  few  rational  practitioners  would  be 
disposed  to  accede.  When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  em- 
ploying certain  tests  for  mineral  poisons,  we  do  not  call  to 
mind  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  have  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  because  we  know  that  there  are  numerous 
conditions  which,  in  spite  of  all  human  ingenuity,  will  cause 
them  to  fail:  but  we  dwell  upon  the  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  known  to  succeed,  and  where  it  is  possible,  endeavour  to 
avoid  those  circumstances  to  which  their  failure  is  to  be  at- 
tributed.    This  is  precisely  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  in- 

*  It  has  been  recently  decided  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  knowledge 
of  medical  jurisprudence  is  altogether  unneces$ary. to  the  coroner,  on  the  ground 
that  the  study  of  the  science  would  occupy  too  much  of  his  time,  and  distract 
him  from  his  immediate  duties.  It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  determine, 
whether  the  time  lost  by  the  coroner  in  this  study  would  not  be  so  much  time 
sa?ed  from  unnecessary  imprisonment  to  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  his  ig- 
ooiance  of  the  subject? 
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vestigations  relative  to  infanticide;  and  to  contend  that, 
because,  in  either  case,  these  investigations  do  not  invariably 
lead  to  certain  conclusions,  we  ought  to  abandon  those  means 
which  rational  experience  points  out,  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  in  reasoning.  We  should,  indeed,  be  acting  the 
part  of  the  man  described  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  *^  who 
would  not  use  his  legs  to  walk,  because  he  had  not  wings  to 
fly  with." 

But  I  have  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  practitioner 
may  be  found  who  will  swear  that  the  child  has  lived  to 
respire,  and  inform  the  court  that  he  has  come  to  this  con- 
clusion from  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  The 
test  is  at  once  denounced,  and  the  conclusion  derived  from  it 
rejected;  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  any  error 
may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  judgment  or  from  incapabi- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  has  employed  it.  On  the 
contrary,  tne  hostility  of  all  is  immediately  turned  against  the 
means  which  have  been  used;  and  the  practitioner  finds 
himself  unable  to  encounter  the  cross-examination  of  counsel. 
The  result  is,  that  the  charge  is  dismissed ;  but  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  result  can  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
hydrostatic  test?  Is  it  not  proper  that  we  should  first  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  unjustihable  inferences  have  not  been 
drawn  from  its  employment,  before  we  proceed  to  condemn 
it  as  useless?  Although  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
obvious  and  satisfactory,  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which 
they  have  been  asked,  and^  therefore,  the  answers  have  es- 
caped observation.  Now  such  cases  form  a  very  large  ma- 
i'ority  of  those  which  come  before  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
lence  the  repeated  failure  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  in- 
fallible evidence  has  led  practitioners  to  fly  into  the  oppo* 
site  extreme ;  a  circumstance  which  has  brought  the  Docimasia 
Pulmonaris  into  greater  disrepute  than  all  the  arguments  of 
its  most  violent  opponents. 

From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  case  which  I  have  sup- 
posed the  practitioner  to  meet  with,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  he  is  justified,  neither  by  experiment  nor  by  observation, 
in  drawing  the  above  inference.  If,  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
he  assert  that  the  hydrostatic  test  proves  that  respiration  has 
taken  place  after  birth,  he  is  asserting  more  than  he  is  war- 
ranted in  doing,  and,  of  course,  must  take  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  result  upon  himself.  But  in  spite  of  this  obvious 
conclusion,  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  been  acting  for 
many  years  is  precisely  the  reverse.  We  have  universally 
condemned  the  means  by  which  the  conclusion  has  been  ar» 
rived  at,  and  we  have  not  fairly  examined  the  grounds  upon 
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which  it  was  founded.  If  such  a  course  had  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  tests  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  poisons,  the  science  of  toxicology  would  now  be, 
what  it  was  but  a  few  years  since,  a  mere  shadow :  and  as,  in 
every  subject  connected  with  medicine,  old  and  unfounded 
prejudices  are  rapidly  sinking  before  the  light  of  experience, 
we  may  hope  that  this  branch  of  medical  evidence  will  not 
long  remain  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition* 

We  have  here,  then,  taken  the  most  extreme  view  of  the 
"  objection"  on  the  ground  of  putrefaction ;  but  we  wiU  now 
consider  that  the  process  has  not  advanced  so  far  as  has  been 
represented.    In  cases  of  this  description  it  will  commonly 
be  found,  where  putrefaction  has  extended  to  the  lungs,  that 
air  is  collected  beneath  the  pleura  in  large  vesicles,  as  abo 
that  the  central  portions  df  the  organ  are  perfectly  destitute 
of  air,  and  therefore  sink:  althou^,  those  taken  from,  near 
the  surface  may  have  su£Scient  buoyancy  to  enable  them  to 
float  when  immersed  in  water.*     It  is  also  found  that,  on 
compression,  these  last-named  portions  may  be  deprived  of 
their  air,  and  be  made  to  sink.     The  canalis  arteriosus  must 
be  found  pervious,  and  of  equal  diameter  throughout;  the 
foramen  ovale  open ;  and  the  skin  of  the  umbiUc^  cord  per- 
fectly continuous  with  that  of  the  abdomen,  presenting  around 
the  margin  of  its  insertion  no  appearance  of  inflammation  or 
ulceration.      What  is  the   conclusion  which  the   medical 
jurist  is  justified  in  drawing  from  these  facts?    I  presume 
that  not  even  the  most  sceptical  would  hesitate  to  admit  that 
they  clearly  proVe  that  the  child  in  Question  had  not  per- 
formed the  act  of  respiration,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
law,  that  it  had  not  lived.     It  might  be  said  the  child  may 
have  respired,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  have 
been  so  smallf  as  to  become  readily  forced  out  by  compres- 
sion. This  objection,  however,  could  only  create  any  difficulty 
in  the  most  advanced  cases  of  putrefaction,  where  the  air, 
generated   by  this  process,  is  retained  within  the   central 
structure  of  these  organs;  for,  in  the  case  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  distributed,  as  in  incipient 
putrefaction,  in  large  vesicles  over  the  surface  of  the  pulmo- 
nary structure,  and  not  in  the  central  portions.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  respiration,  it  wiU  be  found,  previous  to 
submitting  the  divided  portions  of  the  lung  to  compression, 

*  I  here  presume  that  the  lungs  are  healthy ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  some  diseases  may  harden  their  structure,  after  the  establishment  of  respi- 
Btkm,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  usual  buoyancy. 

t  Vide  page  366. 
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that  the  air  is  not  difiused  in  large  vesicles  over  the  surface, 
but  contained  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  internal  portions;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  condition  of  buoyancy  is  precisely  reversed ; 
for  those  taken  from  the  surface  will  sink,  while  the  central 
portions  will  float.  Therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  even 
allowing  it  to  be  possible  that  respired  air  can  be  forced  out 
by  compression,  which  is  of  itself  doubtful,  we  have  still  in  our 
hands  means  of  determining  the  question. 

Those  who  have  argued  against  the  hydrostatic  test,  as 
being  liable  to  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  the  mother,  when 
innocent,  in  bringing  forward  the  above  objection  have  proved 
too  much :  for  it  will  be  immediately  apparent  that,  in  cases 
of  feeble  respiration,  if  we  can  expel  the  air,  as  in  cases  of 
incipient  putrefaction,  without  for  the  present  dwelling  upon 
its  precise  situation,  we  are  led  to  draw  the  inference  that  a 
child,  which  may  have  merely  made  a  single  gasp  on  its  en- 
trance into  the  world,  was  born  dead;  in  which  case  it  is  clear 
that  the  mother,  so  far  from  incurring  a  risk  of  her  life,  will 
be  acquitted. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  unravel  the  intricacies 
involved  in  this  subject,  to  pursue  it  through  allits  ramifications, 
and  to  combat  the  objections  as  they  arise.  It  is  my  object, 
however  I  may  act  up  to  it,  to  shew  not  only' the  advantages, 
but  the  disadvantages,  which  are  likely  to  result  from  cm- 
ploying  this  test  as  a  means  of  investigation;  and  I  am  as 
little  anxious  to  exaggerate  its  merits,  as  I  am  to  conceal  its 
defects.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  idle  or 
unmeaning  objections  to  obscure  those  points  which  are  really 
useful,  or  to  give  strength  to  those  which  are  apparently 
defective,  when  the  whole  may  be  proved  to  be  groundless, 
by  adopting  a  proper  method  of  examination. 

Sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  develop  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  likely  to 
oflPer  to  the  employment  of  the  Docimasia  Pulmonaris,  as  well 
as  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  those  obstacles  may  be 
removed.  But,  as  there  is  still  a  collateral  proof,  which  lies 
open  to  the  medical  witness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
how  far,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  he  is  justified  in 
relying  on  this.     I  allude  to  the  test  of  Ploucquet. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  test,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  by  the 
establishment  of  the  process  of  respiration.  Previous  to 
birth,  the  pulmonary  vessels  circulate  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  through  the  respiratory  organs,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  right  ventricle  passing  directly 
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through  the  canalis  arteriosus  into  the  aorta.*  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs  by  the  act  of  respiration,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  buoyancy  which  these  organs  thereby 
acquire,  we  are  apt  to  form  an  erroneous  judgment  respecting 
Uie  cluuige  which  really  takes  place;  we  are  apt  to  conceive 
that  they  become  of  less  specific  gravity  than  they  were  ori- 
ginally. So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  however,  their 
weight  becomes  nearly  doubled ;  and  this  increase  of  weight 
they  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  blood  becoming  circulated  through  them.  The  increased 
buoyancy,  therefore,  is  owing  to  a  simple  mechanical  cause, 
to  the  retention  of  a  vast  quantity  of  air  m  their  retiform 
structure;  and  so  well  distributed  is  this  air,  that  it  is  enabled 
to  counteract  the  increase  of  weight  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 

The  test  recommended  by  Ploucquet  is  founded  on  these 
simple  principles.  We  are  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  child,  then  to  remove  the  lungs  from  the  chest,  and, 
having  weighed  them,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  weight 
of  the  lungs  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Whatever  that 
proportion  may  be,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  above  stated, 
that  it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  great  in  foetuses  which  have  re- 
spired as  it  is  in  those  which  are  still-born.  Of  course,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  standard  should  be  fixed  by  which  the 
result,  in  either  case,  might ^be  compared;  and  accordingly 
Ploucquet  performed  some  experiments  on  the  subject,  and 
from  these  he  deduced  the  following  proportions:  1st.  That 
where  respiration  had  not  taken  place,  the  weight  of  the  lungs 
was,  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  70. 
2d,  That  where  the  act  of  respiration  had  been  completely 
performed,  the  weight  of  the  lungs  was  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  35.f 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  inferences  of  Ploucquet's,  that 
his  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  that  the 
average  was  fixed  as  much  too  high  in  the  one  case  as  it  was 

*  Professor  Foder^  and  others  have  looked  upon  the  presence  of  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels  as  affording  most  certain  evidence  that  respiration  has 
taken  place,  and  its  absence  they  have  regarded  as  tending  to  prove  the  con- 
tnoy.  Of  four  stillborn  subjects,  which  I  have  successively  examined,  I  have 
found  semi-coagulated  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels;  and  in  several,  in 
which  respiration  had  taken  place,  none  was  found,  owing  to  accidental 
causes.  This  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  such 
an  appearance. 

t  The  we^t  of  the  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  absolute  weight  of  these  organs, 
since  they  are  weighed  in  air. 
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too  bw  in  the  other.  It  has  certainly  been  proved  by  the 
observations  of  several  distinguished  physiologists^  since  his 
time,  that  his  data  were  not  well  founded.  Professors 
ScHMiTT,  of  Vienna,  and  Chaussier,  of  Paris,  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  of  his  positions,  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  the  results  at  which  they 
arrived  are,  that  the  body  of  a  foetus  which  has  respired  has 
rarely  so  low  a  ratio  as  50  to  1,  taken  with  the  lungs;  while 
the  body  of  a  foetus  which  has  not  respired  generally  bears 
a  lower  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  lungs  than  as  35  to  1.* 

During  the  last  summer,  I  employed  this  test  in  four  cases 
on  stillborn  subjects,  and  the  proportions  which  I  obtained 
will  be  seen  below. 

Weight  of  the  Luogi.  Weight  of  the  Body.  PraportloB. 

Grs.  640  6rs.  38,400  1  to  60 

687  33,847  1  to  53 

300  14,400  1  to  48 

1950  41,760  lto21. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  three  first  of  these  cases  cor- 
respond very  nearly  with  that  proportion  which  previous  cal- 
culations had  given ;  but  the  last  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinary  exception  to  the  rule.  The  weight  of  the  body 
of  this  foetus  was  about  the  common  average;  and,  therefore, 
the  extreme  preponderance  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  lungs; 
for  it  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  they  were  three  times  me 
weight  of  those  organs  in  the  two  first  cases,  and  six  times 
the  weight  of  those  in  No.  S.  In  fact,  their  enormous  size 
did  not  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  and,  from  their  appear- 
ance, it  was  at  once  concluded  that  they  would  bear  a  consi- 
derable proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Such  instances, 
however,  of  so  great  a  departure  from  the  standard,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  extremely  rare,  and  as  altogether  insufficient 
to  invalidate  the  general  application  of  the  test. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  liable 
to  vary  in  weight,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  adipose  substance  about  it,  as  also  according  to  its  length 
and  its  sex:  but  these  variations  are  confined  within  a  small 
limit,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  from  which  they  may 
proceed  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  errors  that  mitfht 
otherwise  possibly  creep  into  the  calculation.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  ratio  is  exceedingly  constant  with 
regard  to  the  foetus  in  utero  up  to  the  full  period  of  gestation, 
which  shews  that  there  is  certainly  a  strict  relation  between 

*  For  the  tables  which  these  physiologists  have  drawn  up  relative  to  this 
subject,  vide  Orfila,  Tiait6  de  M<6decine  Legale,  tome  i.  p.  348. 
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the  devdopinent  of  parts ;  and  if  it  be  not  always  discovered 
after  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  we  must 
endeayour  to  make  allowances  for  its  absence,  and  frame  our 
decisions  accordingly. 

Now,  by  applying  the  test  of  Ploucquet  to  the  cases  which 
we  have  been  considering,  we  shall,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  be  able  to  corroborate  the  presumption  which  we 
may  have  drawn  from  other  facts.  Supposing,  in  either  of 
the  cases  in  which  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  that  we  find 
the  weight  of  the  lungs  to  be,  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in 
the  ratio  of  about  1  to  50,  we  are  certainly  confirmed  in  our 
saspidon  that  respiration  had  not  been  performed ;  for  the  air 
generated  by  putrefaction  cannot  give  to  these  organs  any 
additional  weight.  This,  as  I  have  already  stated,  must  be 
derived  solely  from  the  altered  course  of  the  circulation. 
But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  ratio  may  turn  out  to  be  lugher 
than  1  to  50;  it  may  be,  for  example,  from  1  to  SO  or  40,  and 
thus  closely  approximate  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  ex- 
periments on  fcetuses  which  have  respired*  This,  it  is  true, 
is  converting  the  exception  into  the  rule;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  shall  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  higher 
ratio  is  obtained  than  that  which  I  have  above  given.  What, 
Uierefore,  is  to  be  the  course  which  the  medical  jurist  ought 
to  pursue  in  this  dilemma?  He  has,  I  conceive,  simply  to 
consider  on  which  side  the  error  may  probably  lie,  or  whether 
both  results  may  not  be  reconciled  witnout  any  great  violation 
of  fact  or  reasoning.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  supposed, 
the  latter  plan  may  be  safely  followed,  since  a  high  ratio, 
obtained  by  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  may  by  possibility  occur  in 
a  fcetus  which  has  not  respired,  as  well  as  in  one  which  has 
respired;  and,  although  a  low  ratio  might  be  strongly  corro* 
borative  of  our  original  presumptions,  a  high  ratio  would  not 
militate  against  it. 

Therefore,  if,  in  the  examination  of  a  child  suspected  to 
have  been  bom  alive,  we  find  that  the  lungs  will  float  when 
immersed  in  vrater,  but  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  their 
buoyancy  by  moderate  compression;  as  also  that  the  air  to 
which  that  buoyancy  is  owing  is  confined  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  large  vesicles,  and  not  difiused  uniformly  throughout 
the  cellular  parenchyma  of  the  organs:  it  will  matter  but 
Uttle  whether  their  weight  be,  to  that  of  the  body,  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  50  or  of  1  to  35.  In  either  case,  the  practitioner 
will  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the  suspicion  of  the  child 
having  respired  is  unfounded*  If  he  obtain  the  lower  ratio, 
it  will  be  so  far  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  his  deci- 
sion, as  it  corresponds  with  the  general  rule ;  if  the  higher. 
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it  cannot  undermine  his  decision,  since  it  may  readily  fall 
within  the  class  of  exceptions. 

With  this,  then,  I  think  the  objection  raised  by  Dr.  Hunter 
to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  on  the  ground 
that  the  process  of  putrefaction  might  generate  air  in  the 
lungSy  and  might  give  results  precisely  similar,  may  be  alto« 
gether  dismissed.  If  any  doubt  should  remain  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  let  him  deliberately  examine  the  disputed 
question  in  all  its  bearings:  let  him  examine  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  on  trials  for  infanticide,  where  this 
question  has  arisen:  and  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ''test**  has  been  most  improperly  con- 
demned, either  from  its  misapplication  by  the  witness  or  from 
the  mistaken  views  which  may  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  results  to  be  obtained  from  its  employment. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  "objection*' 
which  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Hunter's  **  Tract." 
In  this  it  is  supposed  that  a  newly  born  child  is  found  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  without  any  appearances  of  putre- 
faction on  its  body.  The  practitioner  examines  the  body;  he 
finds  that  the  organs  are  generally  healthy,  that  the  lungs  are 
distended  with  air,  and  that,  when  immersed  in  water,  they 
immediately  rbe  to  the  surface,  where  they  remain.  Is  he 
justified  in  pronouncing,  under  these  circumstances,  that  this 
child  has  respired?  or  are  there  any  artificial  means  by  which 
the  appearances  above  described  may  be  produced?  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hunter's  Treatise* 
that  these  appearances  may  be  artificially  stimulated.  Thus, 
be  says,  ''If  the  air  in  the  lungs  be  found  to  be  contained 
in  the  natural  air  vesicles,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  air 
received  into  them  by  breathing,  let  us  next  find  out  if  that 
air  was  not  perhaps  blown  into  the  lungs  after  the  death  of 
the  infant.  It  is  so  generally  known  that  a  child,  born  appa- 
rently dead,  may  be  brought  to  life  by  inflating  its  lungs, 
that  the  mother  herself  or  some  other  person  might  have  tried 
the  experiment.^    It  might  even  have  been  done  with  a  most 

*  On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder,  &c.,  p.  29. 

t  The  experiments  of  M.Leroy  d*£tiolles,  the  results  of  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  Institute  in  the  year  1826,  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon 
this  subject.  His  experiments  were  performed  upon  young  rabbits,  puppies, 
and  lambs;  and  he  found  that,  where  the  process  of  inflating  the  lungs  artifi- 
cially was  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  death  sdmost  instantane- 
ously ensued.  This  result  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  rupture  of  the 
brouchial  cells,  for  this  was  but  seldom  observed  to  take  place.  We  may 
hence  presume  that  the  very  means  which  the  vulgar  consider  necessary  to 
restore  animation  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  unless  used  with  the  greatest 
care. 
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diabolical  intention  of  bringing  about  the  condemnation  of 
the  mother/' 

In  making  this  statement,  the  Doctor  does  not  appear  to 
ha^e  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  performing  this  experiment, 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  stated  it,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  made  the  trial.  It  was,  however, 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  intended,  namely,  to  throw  un- 
certainty upon  the  means  employed  in  the  investigation;  and, 
at  the  time  it  was  first  promulgated  to  the  world,  it  was 
deemed  an  unanswerable  objection.  We  will,  however,  see 
how  the  case  stands  now. 

Where  the  lungs  are  removed  from  the  body,  and  a  pipe 
18  introduced  into  the  trachea,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  giving  to  the  lungs  the  colour,  appearance, 
and  physical  properties  which  they  are  supposed  to  derive 
exclusively  from  the  act  of  respiration.  But  the  condi- 
tions are  far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  newly  bom  child; 
and  those  who  try  the  experiment  will  find  that  there  is 
generally  considerable  difficulty  in  causing  even  a  moderate 
distention  of  these  organs  by  the  application  of  the  mouth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  child,  even  after  long-continued  efibrts. 
This  must  certainly  be  presumed  to  be  the  more  common 
mode  of  its  introduction,  since  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
mothers  of  children,  likely  to  fall  under  the  class  of  cases  ima- 
gined by  Dr.  Hunter,  should  always  be  provided  with  tubes 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inflating  the  lungs.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  oners  itself,  how  many  of  such  females  are  there  who 
can  even  be  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about  an  experiment 
of  this  nature,  much  less  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  it  at  a 
time  when  the  greatest  exhaustion  and  weakness  must  neces- 
Kuily  fall  upon  them?  It  is,  moreover,  an  experiment  which 
must  not  be  delayed,  or  otherwise  it  cannot  be  performed  with 
any  rational  hope  of  success.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  the 
female  is  alone  and  unassisted,  and  that  it  is  her  first  preg- 
nancy;  for  these  are  the  cases  which  chiefly  come  before  our 
courts  of  law.  Indeed,  to  admit  that  any  individuals  should 
be  present  or  assisting  her  would,  in  the  maiority  of  cases, 
do  away  with  the  substance  of  the  objection;  tor,  under  these 
drcumstances,  a  charge  of  infanticide  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought 
forward,  much  less  substantiated.  Dr.  Hunter,  it  is  true, 
says,  "some  other  person  might  have  tried  the  experiment:" 
but  let  the  history  of  infanticides  be  read,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  presumption  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  After  very 
diligent  search,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
case  which  would  afford  the  least  ground  for  making  such  an 
assertion.    Is  it  ever  put  forward  in  her  defence  by  the  female, 
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that  the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  of  the  child  was  owing  to  her 
having  inflated  them  artificiidly?  Is  there  a  single  instance 
in  which  this  artificial  inflation  has  ever  exposed  the  life  of 
the  mother,  or  of  the  supposed  accessary ,  to  jeopardy?  and, 
if  not,  are  we  compelled  to  invent  for  her  a  defence?  Are 
we  compelled  to  allow  that  she  can  execute  that  which  it 
requires  caution,  presence  of  mind,  and  strength  to  execute, 
when  we  know  that  such  admissions  are  contrary  to  all  rea- 
sonable probability?  But  although,  in  one  part  of  his  work, 
the  Doctor  allows  that  a  female  may  have  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  and  strength  to  jperform  this  act,  in  another,*  where 
his  inference  is  drawn  for  a  very  different  purpose,  he  sup- 
poses that  a  woman,  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  cannot  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  ''calm  and  deliberate  mind;**  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  any  irrational  conduct  on  her  part  must 
be  justified  by  the  ''  violently  agitated  state  of  her  mind,*' 
and  by  the  ''conflict  of  passions  and  terror**  under  which 
slie  must  be  labouring. 

It  will  doubtless  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder"  would  have 
better  served  the  purpose  for  which  he  wrote,  had  be  first 
ascertained  whether  this  pretended  "  objection**  had  done  the 
mischief  which  his  manner  of  stating  it  would  lead  the  world 
to  suppose.  As  it  has  stood  since  his  time,  it  may  have 
served  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  barrister  to  make  a  skilful 
defence  for  his  client,  as  well  as  of  spreading  through  both 
the  -medical  and  legal  professions  a  feeling  of  prejudice 
against  the  ordinary  means  of  research ;  and,  until  its  fallacies 
be  thoroughly  exposed,  it  may  still  continue  to  obscure  the 
truth,  and  to  obstruct  the  stream  of  justice.  The  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  this  objection  will  inform  him 
who  has  attended  to  probable  or  suspected  cases  of  infanti- 
cide, that,  if  it  were  admitted  to  have  its  full  value  in  our 
courts  of  justice,  it  would  be  most  admirably  fitted  to  bring 
about  the  acquiital  of  the  guUty:  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
shew  that,  even  allowing  of  the  existence  of  this,  to  my  mind, 
greatest  of  improbabilities,  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  means 
by  which  the  artful  ingenuity  of  those  who  have  offended 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  detection  and  exposure.  The  assertion  that  the  experi- 
ment may  have  been  performed  by  another  party,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  about  the  condemnation  of  the  mother,  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  fact  or  reasoning:  for  it  is  hardly  ne* 
cessary  again  to  state  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 

*  Page  21. 
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floating  of  the  hings  of  a  cluld  in  water  does  not  prove  that 
it  baa  been  murdered  by  its  mother:  it  merely  demonstrates 
that  the  kings  are  distended  with  air ;  but  we  must  determine 
how  that  air  entered  into  the  organs,  before  we  can  even 
affirm  that  the  child  has  respired;  and  we  must  render  it 
certain  that  the  child  has  not  died  from  natural  causes,  be- 
fore we  can  affirm  that  it  has  been  murdered/ 

(To  be  ocmtinued.) 
35y  Great  Marlborough  ttreet;  November  1832. 

EFFECTS  OF  MALARIA,  &e. 

Appendix  to  **A  Dissertation  on  the  Effects  of  Malaria^  and 
other  Malign  Atmospherical  InfiuenceSy  in  the  Production  of 
Febrile  Diseases  of  various  Types  and  Degrees  of  Intensity.** 
ByAKDREW  Blake,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.,  Physician  to  the  General 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  Nottingham;  late  of  his  Majesty's  7th 
Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and  author  of  "an  Essay  on 
Delirium  Tremens,'^  &c. 

As  a  malignant  species  of  Cholera  pre?aift  epidemically  in  these 
kingdoms,  and  ravages  with  relentless  severity  many  of  our  prin- 
cipai  towns,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  its  na- 
ture and  causes.  In  considering  the  latter,  however,  we  shall  not 
enter  minutely  into  the  much-contested  question  of  contagion ;  it 
will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  say,  that  we  possess  abundant  proofs  of  the 
extensive  diffiision  of  cholera  in  a  manner  independent  of,  and  in- 
compatible with,  such  a  mode  of  its  propagation :  thus,  we  see  it 
attack,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  a  vast  proportion  of  persons 
residing  in  the  same  district  or  street;  when,  as  suddenly,  the 
disease  will  cease,  perhaps  only  to  reappear  with  greater  violence 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  exhibiting  evidence  of  its  not  having 
exhausted,  during  its  previous  visit,  the  store  of  subjects  who  were 
predisposed  to  the  disease.  This  disorder,  at  least  in  Europe,  is 
allowed  to  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  three  stages :  the  premo- 
nitory, or  diarrhceal  stage;  the  choleric,  or  cold  stage;  and  the 
febrile  stage.  It  has,  likewise,  been  agreed  upon  by  practitioners, 
that  remedial  treatment  during  the  premonitory,  or  first  stage,  will 
sncceed,  in  many  instances,  in  arresting  its  progress,  and  in  pre- 
venting thereby  the  accession  of  its  other  stages.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as* 
those  which  regelate  contagious  diseases,  properly  so  called,  as  we 
find  that  nothing  can  arrest  the  progress  of  plague,  smallpox, 
measles,  &c. ;  although  their  course  may  be  modified  very  consi- 
derably by  suitable  preparation  and  treatment;  but  smallpox,  when 
once  induced,  will  pursue  its  course  to  the  end.  The  regularity  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, between  cholera  and  diseases  of  a  decidedly  contagious 
character,  dispose  me  to  believe,  with  Dr.  James  Johnson,  that  its 
ordinary  mode  of  propagation  is  not  by  contagion ;  and,  in  fact. 
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that  it  is  a  non-cootagious  disease,  except  under  contingent  cir- 
cumstances. Cholera  has  invariably,  at  the  commencement  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  various  places  in  which  it  has  prevailed,  confined 
its  ravages  to  the  lowest  and  most  unwholesome  situations,  such  as 
those  who  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
&c. ;  such  localities  being  most  likely  to  abound  with  decomposa- 
ble matter.  Should  more  elevated  situations  become  the  site  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  either  immediately  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  emanations  arising  from  the  places  just 
spoken  of,  (in  which  case,  they  may  become  even  more  unhealthy 
than  the  lower  grounds  from  which  they  arose),  or  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  within  themselves  sufficient  materials  to  furnish 
malaria. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  not  only  concave  surfaces, 
but  plains  which  ha^ve  no  direct  fall  to  carry  off  water,  although  in 
very  elevated  districts,  may  become,  under  certain  influences, 
(which,  however,  we  but  imperfectly  understand,)  the  source  of 
miasmal  exhalations,  and  be  productive  of  febrile  affections  of  great 
malignity.  This  unrelenting  scourge  seems,  likewise,  generally 
speaking,  to  select  for  its  victims  the  poor,  the  sickly,  and  the 
profligate,  whose  blood  has  been  deteriorated  by  dissipation,  bad 
living,  and  constant  exposure  to  vitiated  air;  the  effects  of  which 
render  individuals  liable,  on  the  slightest  contingent  circum- 
stances, to  an  attack  of  the  disease;  while  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  are  capable  of  resisting  it,  until,  by  their  long  resi- 
dence within  the  sphere  of  choleric  influence,  the  nervous  system, 
and,  through  it  the  functions  generally,  become  impaired,  and 
thence  the  system  predisposed  to  the  development  of  cholera: 
under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  attack  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  contagion,  as 
the  long  continuance  of  epidemic  causes  which  are  known  to  be 
highly  sedative  and  depressive  of  nervous  power,  must  gradually 
lower  the  nervous  energy,  and  with  it  the  vigour  of  the  various 
secretory  organs;  the  effect  of  which  is,  the  necessary  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  predisposition  to 
choleric  disease.  In  this  peculiar  state,  a  trifling  error  in  diet 
may  be  the  exciting  cause;  or,  perhaps,  exposure  to  concen- 
trated emanations  from  diseased  bodies  may  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale  of  health,  and  destroy  the  balance  already  more  than  on 
the  turn.  In  this  manner  we  see  how  the  disease  gradually  creeps 
from  the  hovels  of  the  poor  even  to  the  mansions  of  the  great;  and 
how,  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it 
becomes  important  for  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  live  re- 
gularly, and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  their  secre- 
tions and  evacuations;  observance  of  these  precautions  will,  in  most 
instances,  prevent  predisposition  to  cholera,  and  hence  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  itself:  for  it  has  been  stated,  and  1  believe 
with  reason,  that  no  one  in  health  is  susceptible  of  taking  the 
disease;  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
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contagion.     Cholera  has  been  observed  to  force  its  way  through  the 
strongest  sanatory  cordons,  to  travel  against  the  trade  winds,  and 
even  to  gain  admittance  into  our  own  prisons  and  workhouses :  from 
which  places  it  ought  to  have  been  excluded,  were  it  necessary  for 
its  introduction  that  one  of  their  inmates  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  a  person  labouring  under  the  disease.     We  shall, 
therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  cholera  is  induced,  at  least  in 
the  firsi  instance,  by  a  modification  of  the  causes  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  fever  in  general :  like  common  fever,  it  has  its  premoni- 
tory and  cold  stages,  while  its  third  stage  often  partakes  of  the  con- 
gestive form  of  typhus  itself.    These  causes,  however,  appear  to 
be  developed  very  gradually,  though  steadily,  in  our  climate,  and 
to  act  slowly  on  the  constitution ;  depressing  the  nervous  power 
by  degrees,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  ganglionic  system,  and  thus,  not 
iDterrupt  suddenly  the  general  functions  of  the  system ;  although 
they  may,  under  such  influence,  be  so  far  deranged  as  to  be  unable 
to  carry  on  healthy  secretion,  and  thereby  permit  the  accumulation 
of  impure  principles  in  the  blood.     The  deterioration  of  the  blood 
in  quality,  which  is  the  effect  of  this  inaction  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
lungs,  &c.y  is  productive  of  impure  and  irritating  secretions  from 
the  mucous  linings  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  hence  the  diar- 
rhoea, which  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  purify  the  blood,  by  ridding  it 
of  its  impurities,  and  is  generally  the  precursor  of  cholera,  properly 
so  calledy  constituting  what  has  been  termed  the  first  stage  of  cho- 
leric fever.     At  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  fluids  have  become 
unfit  to  support  sthenic  action,  so  that  any  increase  of  miasmal  in- 
fluence roay  so  overpower  the  system  generally  as  to  render  it  una- 
ble to  propel  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  in  this  way 
induce  general  collapse,  attended  with  accumulation  or  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  true 
blue  or  Algid  cholera,  or  the  second  stage  of  choleric  fever.     Should 
the  constitution  at  this  critical  juncture  rally  from  this  dreadful 
attack,  it  will  be  found  unable  at  first  to  carry  on  healthy  action, 
and    roay,   therefore,   institute   remittent  efforts  to   re-establish 
health;  hence  the  typhoid  fever,  which  in  this  country  succeeds  in 
so  many  instances  to  cholera,  constituting  the  third  and  last  stage 
of  choleric  fever,     in  India,  the  disease  manifests  generally  but  one 
stage,  or  that  which  is  termed  the  Malignant  Asiatic  Cholera,  being 
but  seldom  preceded  by  diarrhcea,  or  followed  by  fever.    The 
causes  in  tropical  climates  are  so  intense  and  sudden  as  to  have 
the  power  of  at  once  inducing  what  we  call  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease;  and  as  the  blood  has  not,  in  general,  been  much  deteri- 
orated in  quality  by  long  and  gradual  exposure  .to  the  causes  of 
cholera,  the  system  is  more  frequently  enabled  at  once  to  emerge 
from  the  disease  into  convalescence.     Considering,  then,  that  cho- 
lera arises,  in  the  first  instance,  from  local  or  endemic  causes,  the 
most  natural  and  philosophical  mode  of  arresting  its  progress  will 
be  immediately  to  remove,  on  the  appearance  of  a  case,  all  the  in- 
habitants from  the  house  in  which  it  occurs  to  a  healthy  and  distant 
407.    No.  79,  New  Series,  d 
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situation,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  a  ^yen  time,  until  the  causes 
shall  have  been  removed,  either  by  hy|ienic  measures  or  the  exhaust- 
ing influence  of  time.  Should  a  particular  street  or  district  become 
infected  generally,  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  all  their  inha- 
bitants by  hutting  or  encamping  them,  if  no  better  accommodation 
could  be  procured ;  but  their  removal  from  infecting  influence  will 
prove  the  surest  mode  of  saving  life.  Our  next  prophylactic  mea- 
sure should  be  to  recommend  the  strictest  attention  to  the  mode  of 
living,  by  taking  wholesome  and  tonic  food,  and  a  rigid  observance 
of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  warm  clothing;  by  th^se  means  we 
ensure  the  quality  of  the  ingesta.  We  should  then  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  egesta:  this  includes  all  the  secretions  and 
ex-secretions;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
liver,  intestines,  and  kidneys.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt  to  give  any  directions  to  attain  this  object;  the  means 
are  known  to  all  medical  men,  who  are,  I  am  sure,  well  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Having  thus  done  all  that  is  within  our  power  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  render  it  less 
fatal  to  those  who  may  labour  under  it;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
treatment  of  this  appalling  malady  ought  to  be  directed  with  refe- 
rence to  its  causes,  and  their  effects  on  the  system.  Much  may  be 
done  in  the  premonitory  stage,  by  comparatively  simple  remedies , 
and  throughout  the  whole  course,  we  shall  And  that,  if  we  imitate 
nature  in  her  efforts  to  combat  it,  we  shall  have  followed  the  safest 
and  most  rational  mode  of  practice.  This  is  best  done  by  emulging 
the  secretory  organs,  with  a  view  to  the  purification  of  the  blood,  by 
allaying  irritation,  by  counteracting  congestion,  and  by  supporting 
the  vis  vitcBf  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  as  well  by  external  ap- 
plications as  by  internal  means.  Should  emulging  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, on  which  my  chief  reliance  is  placed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  remedial  means  alluded  to  generally,  not  prove  sufficient  to  cor- 
rect the  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  the  supervention 
of  collapse,  we  may,  as  a  demihre  ressource,  have  recourse  to  saline 
injections  into  the  veins,  although  the  operation  in  itself  is  attended 
with«considerable  risk.  The  theory  by  which  their  action  is  ex- 
plained is  plausible  and  philosophical,  as  their  operation  tends  in  a 
direct  way  to  restore  the  lost  properties  of  the  blood.  I  should, 
however,  fear  the  consequence  of  introducing  so  large  a  quantity 
of  fluid  as  has  been  injected  into  the  veins,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  abstracting  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  deteriorated  blood, 
either  by  venesection  or  the  application  of  leeches,  lest  artificial 
plethora  mi^ht  be  induced,  and  with  it  the  suspension  of  many  im- 
portant functions  of  the  animal  economy.  I  regard  the  introduc- 
tion of  saline  solutions  into  the  veins  as  a  more  direct  method  of 
restoring  the  properties  which  chemistry  has  proved  to  be  deficient 
in  the  blood  of  cholera  patients,  than  the  administration  of  saline 
medicines  through  the  medium  of  the  primse  vite,  as  we  are  aware 
that  the  secretions  from  these  parts  already  abound  with  saline 
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matter;  indeed,  it  has  been  aptly  observed,  that  such  practice  is 
only  as  if  we  '^  carried  coals  to  Newcastle,"  and  incapable  of  having 
any  beneficial  influence  on  the  system ;  the  function  of  absorption 
being  suspended  during:  the  state  of  collapse.  I  think  it  may  not 
be  useless,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  possible 
effects  of  too  sudden  and  too  free  an  application  of  heat  to  the  sur- 
hc&  of  the  body  during  the  cold  stage  of  cholera,  which  might  in- 
duce a  sudden  cessation  of  vitality  in  the  capillaries ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  frost-bitten  parts  requiring  the  application  of  snow  rather 
than  warmth  to  restore  action  in  (hem.  We  ought  also  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  administration  of  stimuli  internally,  lest,  by  their  action 
on  the  mucous  linings  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  ge- 
nerally in  a  highly  congested  state,  we  excite  an  action  incompa- 
tible with  their  vitality.  I  shall  venture  one  more  observation  in 
the  form  of  a  caution :  it  is  against  the  unsparing  hand  with  which 
I  have  witnessed  opium  given  in  this  complaint.  We  ought  to 
remember  that  cholera  is  the  result  of  sedative  causes,  and  that,  as 
opium  in  large  doses  acts  as  a  sedative,  we  only  increase  debility 
and  congestion  by  their  administration;  on  the  contrary,  in  small 
and  repeated  quantities  opium  vnll  prove  a  soothing  stimulus;  and 
hence  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  this  truly  ''  oppro' 
hrium  medicorum,*' 

As  the  object  of  this  appendix  is  only  to  endeavour  to  explain 
the  physiology  of  cholera  on  the  principles  expounded  in  this  essay, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to 
general  observations  on  the  subject,  and  to  avoid  entermg  deeply 
into  the  minutiee  of  its  treatment. 

Nottingham;  November  1832. 
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THE  JURIBALI. 

Remarks  on  the  Juribali,  or  Euribali,  (so  caUed  by  the 
Natit>eSf)  a  Febrifuge  Bark  Tree  of  Pomeroon.  By 
John  Hancock,  m.d.i  Fellow  of  this  Society,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Scotland,  &c« 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  forests  not  far  distant  from  the  coast. 
It  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  belongs  to  the  eighth 
class  and  first  order  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  and  to 
the  natural  family  of  Meliacese  of  Jussieu.  The  calvx  is  very 
small,  of  one  leaf,  entire.  The  corolla  consists  of  four  pe- 
tals, lance-ovate,  white,  spreading.  The  nectarium  is  a  mo- 
nophyllous,  bell-shaped  tube,  eigbt-toothed,  bloated  or 
mflate,  bearing  the  stamina  in  its  clefts  or  notches:  this  part 
is  described  by  several  authors  as  the  filaments  united.  The 
stamina  are  without  filaments.     The  anthers  are  eigbt  in 
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number,  ovatei  erect,  seated  upon  the  mouth  of  the  necta- 
rium.  The  germ  is  obtusely  conic  and  pubescent.  The 
style  is  very  short,  bearing  capitate,  or  rather  coronate, 
stigmata.  The  pericarpium  is  a  capsule,  ovate,  one-celled, 
trivalved,  the  valves  bearing  rudiments  of  septa  at  their 
extremities:  it  contains  a  single  seed,  which  is  roundish, 
black,  crowned  with  a  trifid  wing,  arillate  on  one  side  only; 
it  is  veined,  and  resembles  the  nutmeg  in  shape,  but  is  only 
half  its  size,  with  a  fleshy  albumen  and  foliaceous  cotyle- 
dons. The  flowers  are  numerous,  on  long,  lax,  divaricate 
panicles. 

Nature  has  distinguished  this  tree  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  to  bear  two  distinct  kinds  of 
leaves,  the  stipules  being,  at  certain  seasons,  so  developed  as 
to  be  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  the  common  leaves 
of  the  tree,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  shape  and  position. 
They  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  scattered  along  the  branches; 
ear-shaped  or  rounded  and  varied,  obtuse  and  petiolate. 

The  common,  or  proper  leaves,   are  alternate,  oblong, 

Eointed;  they  are  scattered,  without  much  order,  on  the 
ranches;  the  petioles  are  short,  compressed,  and  channelled. 
The  bark  is  rough  and  gray  externally,  and,  on  peeling  it 
from  the  tree,  the  epidermis  scales  ofi*,  and  leaves  the  true 
bark  of  a  smooth  red  surface.  Its  odour  is  peculiar,  some- 
what like  that  of  tea-leaves.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  dense 
and  whitish;  that  of  the  branches  somewhat  coloured,  and 
traversed  by  a  pith  in  the  centre.  The  seed,  crowned  with 
a  foliaceous  appendage,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  first 
tribe,  Meliese,  of  De  CandoUe;  in  other  respects,  to  his  se- 
cond tribe,  Trichilieae.* 

In  respect  to  the  calyx  (being  quite  entire),  it  seems 
unique,  as  all  the  others  of  the  order  are  divided  or  dentate. 
The  structure  of  the  flower,  in  all  other  respects,  is  strictly 
conformable  to  the  order  Meliaceae;  whilst,  in  the  fruit,  (a 
single-seeded  capsule,)  it  agrees  with  very  few  of  them:  in 
one  species  only,  Trichilia  moschata,  we  observe  it  noted 
CapsuUs  gubmanospermis. 

The  most  remarkable  disparity,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  stipules,  which  have  hitherto  in  no  instance 
been  observed  in  this  order. 

The  JuribaU,  therefore,  will  be  found,  I  presume,  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  genus  from  any  yet  described:  it  so  appears, 

*  The  learned  author  has  this  remark  on  the  order  Meliaces:  <*Ordo  non 
satis  definitus  et  forsan  typos  plurimos  diversos  colligius  sed  ob  descriptioaes 
/   /  -^  ftA***^    plurium  genenim  ^naneag,  in  statu  scientise  prvsenti  extncatu  difficillixnus  et 
'         '^  ^  jt        DOtanicis  beritis  commendandus/'    Pars  i.  p.  619. 
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at  least,  by  comparing  it  with  the  forty  ^fourth  order  in  De 
Candolle*s  Prodromus.  The  admirable  arrangement,  con- 
ciseness, and  precison  of  this  work  enables  us,  at  one  glance 
almost,  to  observe  the  actual  state  of  the  science,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and,  when  completed,  it  will  furnish  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure to  the  botanist. 

The  bark  of  the  Juribali  gives  a  deep  and  Uvely  red  colour 
to  water  and  spirit,  in  both  of  which  its  virtues  are  very  soluble. 
It  is  a  very  potent  bitter  and  astringent;  in  these  qualities 
much  exceeding  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  will  often  be  found 
to  succeed  afler  the  latter  has  failed  to  remove  an  intermittent. 
I  have  commonly  employed  it  in  about  half  the  quantity 
I  should  do  for  a  corresponding  dose  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
to  which,  in  fevers  of  a  malignant  and  typhoid  nature,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  far  superior.  Notwithstanding  its  astringency,  it 
does  not,  like  Peruvian  bark,  constipate  the  bowels  or  anect 
the  head,  but  generally  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  pro- 
motes diaphoresis.  To  render  it  still  more  effectual,  it 
should  be  taken  warm. 

More  than  one  fourth  the  weight  of  this  bark  is  soluble  in 
water,  whikt,  according  to  Fabroni's  experiments,  the  cin- 
chona yields  but  about  one  sixth  or  one  eighth.  The  active 
principle  appears  to  be  readily  soluble  in  aqueous  menstrua, 
and  is  therefore  taken  with  much  more  facility  than  an  inso- 
luble woody  mass,  which  passes  the  throat  with  difficulty  and 
disgust,  and  often  lies  a  heavy  indigestible  load  on  the  sto- 
mach. Such  considerations  may  one  day  appear  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present,  when  the  prevailing  infatuations 
respecting  quinine  and  the  new  alkaloids  shall  have  subsided, 
and  ^ven  place  to  the  exercise  of  sober  reason  and  the  exa- 
mination of  new  doctrines  by  careful  experiment. 

I  shall  here  notice  the  results  of  a  few  chemical  experi- 
ments made  on  this  bark,  although  I  must  confess  I  consider 
their  action  to  be  of  very  httle  consequence  in  elucidating  the 
medicinal  powers  of  any  vegetable  remedy.  Gelatin  forms 
with  the  infusion  a  precipitate  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
Emetic  tartar,  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  acetates  of  lead 
and  of  alumina,  all  throw  down  precipitates  of  a  light  yellow 
colour ;  sulphate  of  copper  affords  a  gray,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
a  greenish  blue  precipitate.  The  carbonates  of^  potash  and 
soda  render  the  infusion  red  brown,  but  form  no  precipitate. 
Lune  water  first  renders  the  infusion  green,  then  deep  red, 
and  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  same  colour. 

These  experiments  were  made  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
consecutively  with  others,  on  infusions  of  cinchona  of  more 
marked  sensible  qualities,  but  which  I  could  not  refer  with 
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any  certainty  to  their  species.  The  results  were  in  some 
cases  similar,  in  others  widely  different  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion of  reagents ;  i.e.  on  the  infusion  of  the  Juribali  and  the 
cinchonas. 

The  recent  decoction  or  infusion  is  of  a  red  colour,  but  re- 
mains turbid  for  some  days.  After  infusing  it  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  gradually  assumes  a  deep  red  tinge,  more  transparent, 
having  deposited  a  flocculent  sediment.  In  this  state  it  gives 
a  durable  red  colour  to  stuffs,  and  precipitates  the  infusion  of 
galls,  which  the  recent  infusion  does  not. 

It  hence  seems  to  be  probable  that,  by  a  combination,  or 
through  some  slight  acidity,  the  infusion  possesses  the  power 
of  dissolving  an  alkaline  principle,  perhaps  cinchonine,  which 
is  not  taken  up  by  pure  water,  or  at  least  is  not  indicated  in 
the  recent  infusion.  It  might  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if 
the  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  would  evolve  an  alkaloid 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  certain  species  of  the  genus 
cinchona. 

The  bark  contains  a  resinoid  extractive,  which  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  not  in  cold ;  the  decoction,  therefore,  be- 
comes turbid  on  cooUng,  and  gradually  deposits  a  red  powder. 
This  deposit  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  be  a  simple 
resin,  and  not  the  active  principle  of  the  bark ;  it  is  insipid 
when  washed  in  cold  water.  From  this,  aod  some  other  expe- 
riments, I  concluded  that  cold  waiev  took  up  the  active  parts 
as  well  as  hot. 

This  bark  not  only  cures  intermittent  fevers,  but  remittents, 
also  those  of  a  typhoid  malignant  kind,  and  those  destructive 
fevers  in  which  the  cinchona  often  does  more  harm  than  good. 
In  some  measure  it  emulates  rhubarb,  being  cordial  and 
purgative  according  to  the  dose;  it  is  also  a  powerful  dia- 
phoretic, especially  if  taken  warm,  by  which  its  value  is  cer- 
tainly much  enhanced  as  a  febrifuge.  I  have  used  it  in  agues 
and  in  the  maUgnant  remittent  fevers  of  the  tropics,  very 
freely,  with  the  most  decisive  success,  always  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  commencing  at  any  time  or  stage  of  the  fever  that 
may  be  present.  By  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  a 
quart  of  hot  water,  and  giving  a  glassful  once  in  two  or  three 
hours,  I  think  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  smallpox 
and  measles. 

In  a  few  instances  the  pulse  seemed  to  be  accelerated  after 
its  use,  but  was  generally  rendered  slower  and  fuller;  but  I 
never  ascertained  the  conditions  of  the  patients  under  which 
these  different  effects  took  place,  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Before  quitting  the  present  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  allude  to 
an  opinion  which  has  long  prevailed  in  my  mind,  and  which 
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may  be  a  novel  one,  or  may  not;  but  I  have  never  heard  or 
seen  it  adverted  to,  and,  if  correct,  it  may  be  worthy  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  members  of  this  Society  and  the  profession 
at  large. 

We  must  all  admit  the  great  value  and  important  advantages 
derived  from  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  is  chiefly  in  fevers  that  its  uses  are  to  be  regarded  as  pa- 
ramount: but  let  us  consider  how  far  it  is  entitled  to  such 
unlimited  encomiums  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  certainly  excellent 
as  a  tonic,  and,  as  such,  is  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  very 
many  disorders.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
suspending  the  returns  of  the  common  intermittents.  I  say 
common,  because,  in  the  very  malignant  and  bilious  intermit- 
tent fevers  of  warm  countries  at  least,  often  met  with,  it  does 
more  harm  than  good ;  and  in  the  ardent,  typhoid,  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  where  most  danger  lies,  we  find  its  uses  to 
be  the  most  equivocal,  and  not  unfrequently  to  produce  a 
&tal  metastasis  on  the  brain:  and  in  such  fevers,  those  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency,  it  is  rarely  prescribed  till  the  fever 
has  subsided,  when  the  skin  has  become  moist,  the  tongue 
cleaning,  sediment  in  the  urine,  &c.,  before  the  main  remedy 
can  be  exhibited ;  and  thus  the  time  must  be  frittered  away 
m  expectancy^  whilst  the  disease  is  making  its  inroads,  until  it 
has  worn  itself  out,  and  the  principle  of  life  perhaps  along 
with  it.*  When  debility  is  the  chief  symptom  prevailing,  and 
when,  in  most  cases,  the  danger  is  actually  over,  the  bark  is 
thrown  in,  and  gets  the  merit  of  the  cure!  Under  this  view, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  uses  are  not  so  strictly  what 
its  title  oi febrifuge  imports.  It  is  not  so  much  to  drive  away 
the  fever  as  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  when  nine  times  in  ten 
dangerous  remittent  fevers  will  not  recur  after  once  coming 
to  a  crisis.  A  real  and  genuine  febrifuge,  I  should  conceive, 
is  that  which  not  only  braces  the  nerves  as  a  preventive,  but 
which  is  capable  of  driving  away  or  taking  on  the  febrile  pa- 
roxism. Such  is  the  true  meaning  I  should  attach  tg  a  fe- 
brirage  or  an  anti-febrile  remedy  and  as  such  I  conceive  the 
remedy  here  recommended  to  be.  But  I  shall  leave  the 
subject  to  the  examination  of  better  qualified  judges. 

This  is,  as  before  mentioned,  but  a  small  tree ;  there  is  ano- 
ther which  grows  very  large,  often  confounded  under  the 
same  name  by  the  Arowaks:  it  is  the  Icica  Altissima  of 
Attblet.  The  remarkable  large  stipula,  however,  distinguishes 

*  Our  profession  has  given  too  much  reason  for  the  satire  of  Voltaire,  when 
be  remarks,  that  **  Nature  cures  diseases,  and  the  physician  assumes  the 
aedit." 
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the  right  kind  most  readily  from  every  other  tree  which 
might  otherwise  resemble  it;  the  scaly  cuticle  is  also  a  good 
mark  of  distinction. 

My  experience  is  chiefly  confined  to  its  use  in  fever,  but  it 
may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  general  tonic,  and  applicable, 
perhaps,  in  most  cases  as  a  substitute  for  the  cinchona;  ex- 
ternally it  is  found  to  be  a  very  useful  application  to  foul  and 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  either  in  powder  or  decoction. 

There  is  another  tree  of  the  inland  parts,  called  Caramata 
and  Arumari  by  the  natives,  which  affords  likewise  a  very 
valuable  remedy,  a  very  bitter  bark,  which,  from  many  trials  I 
have  made  in  those  cases,  appears  to  be  equally  safe  and  effi- 
cacious in  those  dangerous  typhoid  and  remittent  fevers  in 
which  the  cinchona  is  either  useless  or  pernicious,  especially 
when  exhibited  during  the  febrile  excitement.  Being  partial 
to  the  combination  of  similar  remedies,  I  have  in  a  few  in- 
stances, when  both  happened  to  be  at  hand,  infused  the  two 
barks  (Juribali  and  Caramata)  together,  half  an  ounce  of  each, 
grossly  powdered,  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  giving  the  pa- 
tient a  wineglassful  of  the  infusion,  kept  warm  before  the 
fire,  once  in  two  to  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  operate  in  this  way 
with  uncommon  efficacy :  but  no  one  person  singly  is  fit  to 
decide  upon  the  positive  or  comparative  merits  of  a  new  re- 
medy; and  I  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  submit  these  two 
medicinal  barks,  for  further  proofs  and  experiments,  to  the 
learned  members  of  this  Society,  together  with  some  imperfect 
botanical  specimens  of  the  trees  from  which  they  are  procured ; 
and,  being  soon  to  return  to  British  Guiana,  shall  not  fail  to 
forward  to  the  Society  sufficient  supplies*  for  making  the  re- 
quisite trials  of  their  virtues,  being  fully  convinced  that  no 
institution  can  afford  such  advantages  as  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  for  proving  and  fully  investigating  all  the 
details  which  are  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  powers  of  new  remedies,  and  for  deciding  on  their  real  or 
imaginary  virtues. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  assemblage  at  one  of  the 
general  meetings,  or  at  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  which  I  have  just 
made.  We  there  behold  a  phalanx  of  talent,  of  the  first 
order  of  botanists,  chemists,  physiologists,  and  the  votaries 
of  general  science,  combining  their  powers  for  the  purpose  of 

*  I  have  been  extremely  disappointed  of  these,  and  numerous  other  inte- 
resting articles,  which  were  promised  to  be  forwarded  from  the  same  quarter, 
during  my  abode  in  England. 
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forwarding  objects  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  species. 
To  all  these  facilities  are  added  the  great  paramount  advan- 
tsge,  that  many  of  the  learned  members,  physicians  and 
general  practitioners,  besides  an  extensive  private  practice,  are 
connected  with  hospitals  where  numerous  patients  are  under 
immediate  inspection,  affording  altogether  the  most  adequate 
means  of  instantly  submitting  any  remedy  ,to  the  test  of  clinical 
experiment. 

It  might  perhaps  be  considered  invidious  to  designate  any 
of  the  eminent  members  in  support  of  my  assertions,  I  may 
however  observe  that  I  could  mention  very  many  names  cal- 
culated to  bestow  celebrity,  and  to  strengthen  the  great  and 
worthy  cause  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention  that  thedistingubhed  presidents  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  are  amongst 
the  number,  as  well  as  many  others,  scarcely  less  eminent, 
and,  without  disparagement,  we  may  say  of  equal  talents.  If 
the  old  adage,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  be  true  '*  in  union 
is  strength,'*  we  can  scarcely  wish  for  a  better  assurance  of 
prosperity,  and  especially  whilst  the  Society  has  the  further 
guarantee  of  success,  from  the  exertions  of  so  zealous,  learned, 
and  distinguished  a  nobleman  as  presides  over  it  and  at  present 
guides  the  helm;  who,  without  professing  tlie  uEsculapian  art, 
is  yet  deeply  read  in  it,  and  especially  attached  to  the  much 
neglected,  but  most  important,  department  of  medical  botany, 
and,  although  not  a  medical  practitioner,  yet  a  practiser  of 
charity,  and,  I  may  add,  a  real  friend  to  the  poor  and  a  patriot 
of  his  country. 

Some  may  imagine  that  this  is  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  but 
I  entertain  a  different  opinion.  The  objects  we  should  hold 
ourselves  pledged  to  maintain  are,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be, 
the  charitable  purposes  of  aiding  the  poor,  and  of  turning  the 
bounties  of  nature  to  the  reUef  of  human  suffering. 


CHOLERA  SPASMODICA. 

Remarks  on  Cholera  Spasmodica.    By  John  Jones,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

The  general  consternation  produced  by  the  ravages  of  this 
mysterious  disease,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country; 
the  various  opinions  respecting  its  real  nature  entertained  by 
medical  men;  and  the  no  less  various  and  contradictory  plana 
of  treatment  recommended,  which  so  prominently  occupy  the 
pages  of  the  medical  periodicals,  sufficiently  declare  the  im- 
perfect and  unsettled  notions  which  still  prevail  respecting  it, 
and  how  inconclusive  have  hitherto  been  the  principles  which 
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have  guided  the  profession  in  the  efforts  to  check  its  progress 
or  diminish  its  fatality.  To  reconcile  these  discordant  opi- 
nionsy  and  to  establish  a  rational  treatment  on  correct  physi- 
ological and  pathological  data,  is  a  desideratum  of  the  utmost 
importance;  and  every  individual  who  imagines  he  has  fresh 
views  on  this  momentous  subject  is  not  only  justified  in  pub- 
lishing them,  but  is  bound  by  a  solemn  duty  to  do  so,  that  the 
profession  at  large  might  judge  of  their  value,  and  how  far 
they  are  in  accordance  with  estabhshed  facts  and  appUcable 
to  practice.  With  these  sentiments,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  general  invitation  of  the  Central  Board  to  the  profession 
to  communicate  their  individual  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  Cholera,  I  venture  to  add  my  mite  to  the  accumulated 
stock  of  information  already  obtained. 

In  the  year  1825,  several  papers  of  mine  were  published  in 
the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  in  which  I  endea- 
voured  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  many  diseases  on  the 
long  disputed  fact  of  the  blood's  vitality.  The  data  on  which 
my  arguments  were  founded  were,  that  the  blood  possesses 
vitality ;  that  the  vital  principle,  or  pabulum  vita^  exists  prin* 
cipally  in  arterial  blood;  that  venous  blood  is  comparatively 
destitute  of  this  principle,  which,  before  it  enters  the  veins, 
has  been  expended  in  supporting  the  various  secretions,  and 
renovating  die  perpetually  wastmg  enerffies  of  the  system ; 
that  the  vital  energies  become  developed  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves;  and  that  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  reciprocally  depend 
on  each  other,  the  brain  and  nerves  receiving  their  peculiar 
vitality  from  the  blood,  and  the  vascular  system  being  enabled 
to  perform  its  important  functions  through  the  agency  of 
nervous  influence. 

Upon  these  physiological  facts,  which  I  believe  incontro- 
vertible,  I  attempted  to  show  that  many  diseases  are  naturally 
arranged  into  two  great  classes;  each,  however,  admitting  of 
modifications,  according  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
individual  and  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of 
disease.  1st.  Those  in  which  arterial  action  predominates, 
which,  according  to  the  Brunonian  nomenclature,  might  be 
called  sthenic,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  an  augmented 
and  preternatural  expenditure  of  the  vital  energies.  2.  Those 
of  venous  congestion,  or  asthenia,  in  which  these  energies 
are  preternaturally  depressed. 

The  accumulated  experience  we  have  hitd  of  cholera,  since 
its  lamented  appearance  in  this  country,  4s  well  as  the  testi* 
nKmy  of  those  who  have  witnessed  it  abroad,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  disease  emphatically  of  congestion.     Post- 
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mortem  examinations  have  invariably  shown  the  large  veins 
of  the  body  to  be  gorged  with  black  blood,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  heart,  and  even  aorta;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  brain 
is  remarkably  vascular,  resembling  what  occurs  in  those  who 
have  died  of  apoplexy.     This  state  of  the  venous  system  co- 
operating with  the  mysterious  agent  by  which  it  is  produced, 
whether  contagion  or  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
stitutes epidemica,  suddenly  diminishes  the  vital  energies;  the 
abdominal  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  valves,  and,  according 
to  Mag£M1>ie,  possess  the  function  of  absorption,  become  so 
mechanically  distended  by  congestion,  which  is  rendered  more 
effective  by  their  diminished  tone,  that,  instead  of  absorbing 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestines  presented  to  their  orifices, 
and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  lacteals,  supplying  the  sys- 
tem with  nutrition,  they  allow  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  per- 
colate through  their  weakened  tubes,  and,  in  an  awniUy 
augmented  degree,  add  to  the  depression  of  the  system;  the 
primie  viae  become  loaded  with  this  paricidal  fluid,  which 
chiefly  constitutes  the  extraordinary  evacuations  that  occur, 
sometimes  consisting  of  a  clear  fluid,  exactly  resembling  pale 
urine,  depositing  a  sediment,  at  others  having  the  appearance 
of  thin  gruel,  whey,  or  rice*water ;  the  colour  and  sediment  of 
which  most  probably  depend  on  the  admixture  of  chyle,  and 
perhaps  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  which,  with  the  serum,  has 
passed  through  ihe  absorbing  veins  so  strangely  deprived  of 
their  functions.     The  abundance  and  saline  properties  of  the 
serum  escaped  into  the  intestinal  canal  are  alone  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  profuse  and  frequent  discharges.     These 
nnited  causes  of  depression,  connected  as  they  are  with  ve- 
nous congestion,  and  the  separation  from  the  blood  of  its 
saline  and  watery  parts,  amply  account  for  the  appalling  fa- 
tality of  the  disease,  its  rapid  progress,  and  all  its  peculiar 
symptoms,  some  of  which  I  proceed  to  consider. 

The  reduced  temperature  and  blue  colour  of  the  skin. 
Animal  heat  depends  principally  on  respiration,  although, 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  ^rodie,  which  corroborate  the 
opinion  of  Caverhill,  a  due  development  of  nervous  energy 
would  also  appear  essential  to  its  production.  During  respi- 
ration, carbonic  acid,  formed  by  tne  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  is  evolved;  an- 
other portion  of  oxygen  is  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen.  These  processes,  in  a  state  of 
health,  are  accompanied  by  an  abundant  production  of  ani- 
mal heat. 

The  blood  in  cholera,  deprived,  by  the  escape  of  its  serum, 
of  its  usual  fluidity  and  saline  constituents,  wnich  doubtless 
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are  essendal  to  the  changes  produced  by  respiration^  is  pre-' 
vented  from  receiving  the  vivif^ng  influence  of  oxygen;  its 
carbon  is,  therefore,  retained;  the  arteries^  instead  of  circulat- 
ing red  blood  capable  of  renovating  the  wasted  energies,  con- 
tain venous  or  carbonized  blood,  which,  feebly  circulating  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin,  produces  its  characteristic  blueness  and 
icy  coldness.  To  this  state  of  the  circulation  also,  accompa- 
nied by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  large  internal  vessels, 
and  a  proportionate  recession  from  the  surface,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  extraordinary  shrinking  of  the  features,  sinking  of 
the  eyes,  corrugation  of  the  integuments  of  the  fingers,  and 
insensibility  of  the  skin,  which  will  sometimes  admit  of  being 
pinched  or  pricked  without  exciting  pain,  and  so  completely 
is  the  vital  contractility  annihilated  that,  when  pinched,  the 
folds  remain  exactly  as  on  the  skin  of  a  corpse. 

Suppression  of  the  Secretions.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
characteristic  symptom:  the  urinary  bladder  is  generally 
empty,  although  bile  is  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  none  escapes 
into  the  duodenum;  the  discharges  ejected  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels  consist  principally  of  serum  and  are  not  the  result 
of  secretion,  which  is  defective,  and  therefore  not  depending, 
as  usually  supposed,  on  morbid  irritabiUty  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  process  of  secretion  depending  on  the  healthy  state  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  secreting  organs,  is  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulated  causes  of  depression,  which  so 
peculiarly  mark  the  disease;  and,  in  addition,  the  blood  being 
deprived  of  its  serum,  from  whence  the  secretions  are  chiefly 
derived,  these  must,  of  course,  be  suppressed  till  this  anoma- 
lous decomposition  of  the  blood  is  prevented.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  return  of  the  secretions  forms  the  best 
indication  of  amendment. 

Spasms.  This  symptom  seems  intimately  connected  with 
the  diminished  energies  of  the  system.  It  often  accompa- 
nies the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  begins  with  a  tingUng  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  succeeded  by  cramps,  which  gradually 
pervade  the  forearms  and  calves  of  the  legs.  In  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  spasms  sometimes  become  dreadful.  In  a 
letter  I  received  from  my  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Jonbs,  who 
was  in  Paris  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  that  devoted 
city,  he  says  *' yesterday,  as  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  man 
during  a  paroxysm,  the  effort  of  the  muscles  dislocated  the 
lower  jaw."  The  irregular  distribution  of  nervous  influence 
produced  by  the  sudden  and  intense  operation  of  the  de« 
pressing  causes  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  symptom. 
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Mechanical  pressure  on  the  nerves,  by  the  congestion  of  con- 
tiguous vesseky  might  also  assbt  in  its  production. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  seems  to  exist  between  cholera 
and  the  first  stage  of  typhous  fever.  In  both,  the  vital  ener- 
gies are  depressed  by  the  influence  of  some  unknown  agent 
on  the  nerves,  followed  by  the  sudden  production  of  venous 
congestionB  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  body  and  internal 
organs.  In  typhus,  thb  state  of  depression  is  usually  suc- 
ceed by  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  consti- 
tuting febrile  reaction.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  great  as 
to  prevent  this  salutary  occurrence,  when  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  enfeebled,  the  circulation  tardily  performed,  pulse 
weak,  heat  of  the  surface  below  par,  the  functions  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  patient  suddenly 
sinks;  or,  should  reaction  occur,  it  is  but  feebly  developed; 
The  vital  energies  are  remarkably  depressed  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  fever,  giving  a  character  to  its  type,  and 
constituting  one  of  its  most  fatal  forms.  In  cholera,  super- 
added to  the  above  causes  of  diminished  tone,  is  the  escape 
of  serum  from  the  blood,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  all  its 
distinguishing  phenomena,  its  rapid  progress  and  awful  fatality. 
In  die  letter  already  referred  to,  my  nephew  observes,  **  So 
sudden  is  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  so  rapid  its  progress, 
that,  in  two  hours,  in  some  instances,  death  has  seized  his 
prey;  and,  even  whilst  taking  down  a  case  from  the  mouth  of 
an  individual,  it  is  evident  that  every  moment  is  plunging  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  that  state  of  profound  collapse  from 
which  all  exertions  are  vainly  tried  to  rescue  him.*'  Those 
cases  in  which  amendment  occurs  are  frequently  followed  by 
fever,  which  assumes  more  or  less  the  character  of  typhus, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  marked  state  of  organic  conges- 
tions, particularly  of  the  brain.  On  the  extent  of  these  con- 
gestions, and  the  importance  of  the  organs  so  affected,  the 
malignancy  of  the  consecutive  fever  seem  to  depend. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  treatment,  I 
shall  consider  the  modus  operandi  of  some  of  the  means  re- 
commended for  combating  this  &tal  disease;  many  of  which 
are  so  totally  at  variance  with  each  other,  that,  if  some  have 
been  beneficial,  others  must  have  been  equally  prejudicial. 

Diffusible  Stimuli.  These  have  been  profusely  adminis- 
tered, with  the  view  of  rousing  the  vital  energies  and  producing 
reaction.  Experience  has,  however,  taught  us  their  ineffi- 
ciency, and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  fa- 
tality of  the  disease  has  been  in  some  measure  proportioned  to 
the  confidence  placed  in  this  class  of  remedies,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  have  been  employed.  Their  stimulating 
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effects  depend  on  a  due  development  of  nervous  energy ,  and 
perhaps  their  absorption  into  the  circulation.  In  consequence 
of  the  torpid  state  of  the  nerves,  produced  by  causes  over 
which  stimulants  can  have  no  influence,  and  the  inverted  ac- 
tion of  the  intestinal  veins,  by  which  their  function  of  absorp- 
tion is  suspended,  they  fail  to  excite  reaction,  and,  by  their 
constringing  effects,  they  tend  to  retard  the  return  of  the  se« 
cretions  so  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Opium.  To  control  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
abundant  evacuations,  and  to  reUeve  the  violent  spasms 
which  occur,  this  remedy  has  been  the  principal  resource  of 
many  practitioners,  who  have  considered  it  their  sheet- 
anchor.  As  the  fluid  so  copiously  evacuated  from  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  is  extraneous,  and  not  the  result  of  increased 
secretion,  although  opiates  might  afford  temporary  relief, 
yet,  when  freely  administered,  they  must  retard  reaction, 
and  accelerate  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease,  by  checking 
the  evacuations  and  suppressing  the  secretions.  They  are 
only  admissible  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  conjoined 
with  appropriate  aperients. 

Saline  Injection  into  the  Veins.  This  remedy,  founded  on 
tlie  analysis  of  the  blood,  which  proved  it  to  be  deprived  of 
its  serum,  was  intended  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  bold 
suggestion  of  injecting  large  quantities  of  a  saline  fluid  into 
the  veins  was  speedily  adopted,  and  the  profession  was  as- 
tounded by  the  novel  fact  that  such  injections  could  be  made, 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  effects  apparently  the 
most  beneficial.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  effects  were 
but  of  short  duration:  although  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
was  thus  renewed,  its  escape  from  the  absorbing  veins  was 
not  prevented;  and,  although  reaction  was  produced,  the 
dreaded  collapse  returned  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  inten- 
sity than  if  the  operation  had  not  been  performed.  It  has 
been  fairly  tried  three  times  in  this  town:  in  each  case,  the 
patient,  for  a  short  time,  seemed  revived,  and  the  symptoms 
generally  ameliorated;  but  collapse  speedily  recurred,  and 
terminated  together  the  life  of  the  patient  and  the  solicitude 
of  the  practitioner. 

Calomel.  This  invaluable  medicine  has  been  found,  by 
almost  universal  experience,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to  be 
a  remedy  most  entitled  to  confidence.  It  not  only  excites 
die  secretions  generally,  but  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  increasing 
that  of  the  Uver  in  particular;  it  has  also  a  powerftil  influ- 
ence on  the  absorbent  system,  and  seems  to  have  a  direct 
effect  in  restoring  the  absorbing  function  to  the  intestinal 
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veins.  In  those  cases  of  amendment  treated  with  diffusible 
sdmuliy  as  brandy,  ether,  &c.,  and  opium,  with  which  it  has 
usually  been  combined,  it  has  doubtless  obviated  the  evils  of 
such  treatment,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  recovery. 

Aperients.  This  class  of  remedies  has  not  till  lately  been 
duly  appreciated.  Experience  has,  however,  fully  esta- 
blished their  utility,  and  they  are  now  considered,  by  most 
practitioners,  one  of  their  chief  remedial  resources.  They 
Dot  only  favor  the  evacuation  of  the  serous  contents  of  the 
intestinesy  but,  by  restoring  the  secretions,  relieve  the  exist- 
ing congestions,  which,  by  their  intensity  and  sudden  pro- 
duction, may  be  considered  the  principal  cause  f  of  the 
inverted  action  of  the  absorbing  veins.  This  anomalous 
state,  therefore,  aperients  have  an  indirect  and  powerful  ten- 
dency to  correct,  and,  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  fulfil  two 
of  the  most  important  indications  in  the  treatment,  the  re- 
estabhahment  of  the  functions  of  the  secreting  organs,  and 
that  of  the  absorbing  veins  of  the  intestines.  When  these 
most  important  objects  are  secured,  reaction  and  convales- 
cence speedily  ensue,  if  the  remaining  energies  are  sufficiently 
great  to  recover  from  the  shock  the  system  has  sustained. 

Bleeding.  From  the  extreme  state  of  depression  which 
so  peculiarly  distinguishes  tlie  disease,  the  propriety  of 
bleeding  would  appear  very  questionable,  if  experience  had 
not  fully  proved  its  efficacy.  If  employed  sufficiently  early, 
it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unload  the  congested  vessels,  and 
thereby  to  restore  the  absorbing  function  of  the  intestinal 
veins,  and  consequently  prevent  the  further  escape  of  serum 
from  the  blood,  by  enabling  the  heart  and  arteries  to  act  with 
greater  energy;  it  also  equalises  the  circulation,  increases  the 
secretions,  and  facilitates  reaction.  These  beneficial  results, 
however,  can  only  be  expected  when  bleeding  is  employed 
early;  for,  should  it  not  relieve  the  oppression  of  the  system, 
it  must  accelerate  exhaustion. 

External  Warmth^  Rubefacients^  Sinapisms^  ^c.  The 
extraordinary  reduction  of  temperature  which  accompanies 
this  disease,  naturallv  suggests  the  propriety  of  counteracting 
it  by  external  warmth,  &c*  From  the  preceding  pathological 
views,  it  is  evident  that  such  means  are  wholly  insufficient  to 
efiect  the  object  intended,  and  that  we  can  expect  warmth  to 
be  restored  to  the  surface  only  by  removing  the  causes  of 
depression  on  which  the  .coldness  depends.  These  means, 
therefore,  can  be  considered  but  of  secondary  importance, 
and  must  be  employed  only  as  auxiliaries  to  those  remedies 
whMsh  tend  to  restrain  the  escape  of  serum  from  the  blood, 
^d  remove  the  existing  congestions.     When  these  impedi^ 
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ments  to  the  due  development  of  nervous  influence  are 
moved,  the  warmth  of  reaction  generally  soon  foUowSi  and 
doubtless  is  facilitated  by  the  conjoint  employment  of  exter- 
nal warmth,  stimulating  embrocations,  sinapisms,  &c. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  principles  of  treatment 
recommended  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

Sarah  Ryley,  set.  twenty-nine.  I  was  hastily  called  to  attend 
this  woman,  who,  the  messenger  informed  me,  was  affected  with 
cholera.  There  appeared  a  general  excitement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  on  entering  the  patient's  room,  which  was  crowded 
with  women,  found  her  violently  retching;  her  features  remarkably 
shrunk ;  eyes  sunk  deep  in  the  sockets,  surrounded  with  a  dark- 
coloured  areola ;  skin  of  an  icy  coldness,  dirty  brown  colour,  and 
nails  blue;  pulse  hardly  perceptible,  and,  on  seeing  her  a  short 
time  afterwards,  quite  imperceptible.  Retching  and  purging  had 
been  for  the  last  hour  almost  incessant:  little  was  vomited,  but 
alvine  evacuations  were  passed  involuntarily,  and  so  watery  and 
profuse  as  to  soak  through  the  bed,  leaving  no  appearance  on  the 
sheet  except  a  few  flocculi.  Violent  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  se- 
vere spasm  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  There  appeared  so 
much  apathy  of  perception  as  to  deprive  her  of  consciousness. 
There  had  been  no  premonitory  symptoms,  as,  till  within  an  hour 
of  my  seeing  her,  she  was  as  well  as  usual. 

I  immediately  ordered  the  women,  whose  curiosity  had  so 
strangely  overcome  their  fears,  to  leave  the  room,  excepting  such 
as  were  really  necessary  to  attend  the  patient.  Hot  bricks  were 
applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with  hot  water,  to 
the  epigastriuDfi ;  which,  together  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  was  to  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  a  watery  mixture  of  mustard  and  turpentine;  and  the 
following  pills  to  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  reaction  occurred, 
and  afterwards  every  hour;  and  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil  every 
two  hours,  till  the  evacuations  became  feculent :  R.  Submur.  Hydr. 
gr.  ij.;  Extr.  Colocynth.  comp.-  gr.  iij.;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  J;  OI. 
Carui,  gtt,  i.  M,  fiat  pil.  ij. 

Before  the  medicines  were  prepared,  the  assistant  of  another 
practitioner  had  accidentally  called,  and,  not  knowing  what  I  had 
prescribed,  ordered  mustard  poultices  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

After  the  first  dose  of  the  pills,  the  retching  ceased,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  evacuations  became  feculent  and  of  a  dark  colour, 
accompanied  with  reaction  and  general  amendment.  The  follow- 
ing day  she  had  slight  fever,  which  soon  subsided,  and  left  her  in 
her  usual  health. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  altered  appearance  of  my  pa- 
tient when  she  became  convalescent.  On  first  seeing  her  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease,  she  appeared  at  least  fifty  years  old ; 
on  visiting  her  the  following  day,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  a 
handsome  young  woman. 
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Elizabeth  Cutts,  aet.  twenty-four,  the  wife  of  a  pedlar,  with 
whom  she  had  travelled  three  weeks  before  her  present  illness, 
and  about  six  weeks  ago  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which  she  is 
DOW  suckling,  since  which  her  health  has  been  very  delicate. 
The  day  after,  having  participated  in  the  public  reform  rdoicings, 
she  was  affected  with  diarrhoea,  which  continued  till  the  following 
morning,  when  I  first  saw  her.  During  the  night,  vomiting  and 
purging  had  been  very  violent,  and  were  still  unabated;  the  skin 
remarkably  cold;  severe  cramps  of  the  extremities;  pulse  hardly 
perceptible;  tongue  cold  and  exsang^inous;  had  passed  little  or 
Qo  urine  since  thecommencement  of  her  illness;  alvine  evacuations 
resembled  thin  gruel  mixed  with  milk. 

The  same  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  mustard  poultices, 
was  pursued  as  in  the  former  case,  and  with  the  same  happy  result. 
In  a  few  hours  the  motions  became  feculent  and  dark-coloured, 
followed  by  reaction,  when  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm:  the  blood  was  almost  black,  with  scarcely 
any  serum.  In  the  course  of  three  days  she  was  restored  to  her 
usual  health,  without  the  occurrence  of  consecutive  fever. 

Since  last  spring,  cholera  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  this 
towii,  but  its  prevalence  has  not  been  extensive;  the  number 
of  cases  reported  being  only  twenty-seven,  out  of  which  there 
have  been  fourteen  deaths.  After  having  ceased  for  about  a 
month,  it  has  again  appeared,  and,  within  these  few  days,  five 
cases  have  occurred,  and  three  deaths.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
invariably  isolated,  attacking  one  individual,  and  not  extend- 
ing to  others  of  the  same  house  or  yard ;  or  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual has  been  seized,  after  having  taken  indigestible  food, 
and  sometimes  without  any  assignable  cause.  For  the  most 
part,  the  persons  afiected  have  been  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
residing  in  the  most  confined  and  filthy  situations,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance 
in  and  about  the  town.  There  have,  however,  been  three 
fatal  exceptions  to  this  rule;  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability:  the  former,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon,  had 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  for  some  time  previously, 
was  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
disease,  which  was  considerably  heightened  by  her  husband 
having  been  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  child  who 
had  died  of  it  in  the  course  of  nine  hours.  This  lady's  veins 
were  injected,  which  produced  the  usual  temporary  reaction, 
succeeded  by  a  speedy  return  of  the  deadly  collapse,  which 
terminated  her  existence.  Grreat  imprudence  in  diet  seemed 
to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  other  two,  pro- 
ducing diarrhoea,  and  then  the  peculiar  choleric  symptoms. 

It  I^  generally  been  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  which,  during 
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the  whole  period,  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic:  in  some 
cases,  however,  it  has  commenced  with  collapse,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  diarrhoea,  if 
attended  to  sufficiently  early,  has  been  easily  controlled  by 
the  usual  means.  The  circiunstances  which  seem  to  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  hitherto  the 
spread  of  the  disease  are,  1 .  The  measures  adopted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  anticipation  of  its  appearance,  which,  by 
means  of  a  very  liberal  public  subscription,  were  upon  a 
large  and  efficient  scale;  nuisances  were  removed;  the  indi- 
gent supplied  with  blankets  and  coals,  and  their  houses  well 
whitewashed.  S.  The  general  cleanliness  of  the  town,  which 
is  well  built,  and  not  over-populated.  3.  The  facilities  af- 
forded to  the  indigent  an.i  working  classes  for  obtaining 
prompt  medical  assistance,  not  only  by  means  of  the  General 
Infirmary,  but  also  by  the  admirable  working  of  a  self- 
supporting  Dispensary,  established  about  two  years  ago  on 
the  principles  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  cases  have  been  treated 
by  the  medical  officers  of  this  institution  during  the  last  year, 
many  of  which  were  diarrhoea,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
without  timely  aid,  would  have  become  genuine  spasmodic 
cholera. 
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Que  laudancUfon&t,  et  qu«  culpuida,  Ticiulm, 

Ilia  prlufl,  cretAs  mox  haec,  carbone,  noramiM.— Psmius. 

Medico- Chirurgical   Transactions,     Vol.  XVII. — 8vo.    pp.  527; 
four  plates.     Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

The  rapidity  of  communication  which  now  exists,  not  only  from 
place  to  place,  but  from  mind  to  mind,  favors  that  morbid  irritabi- 
lity which  is  getting  more  and  more  notorious,  to  publish  cases, 
essays,  and  memoirs,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  for  no  sooner 
has  a  case  been  witnessed,  or  an  idea  conceived,  than  it  is  ushered 
"into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up,"  in  some  one  or 
other  of  our  weekly,  daily,  and  almost  hourly  periodicals.  Time 
was,  when  a  treatise  might  be  esteemed  the  fruit  of  experience,  and 
a  book  the  labour  of  a  life;  when  consideration  was  bestowed  on 
opinions  before  they  were  promulgated ;  while  now,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered at  all,  they  must  be  considered  after  publication,  and  not 
seldom,  we  opine,  give  their  authors,  who  have  printed  in  a  hurry, 
just  cause  to  repent  at  leisure.  Such  is  the  precocious  constitution 
of  the  post-haste  periodicals  of  the  present  day,  that,  with  breathless 
ardour,  sometimes  print  the  beginning  of  a  speech  before  its  conclusion 
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has  passed  the  speaker's  lips;  and  the  commencemetit  is  thus  read 
by  gaping  maltitudes  before  the  termination  has  been  heard  by  the 
listening  few :  hence,  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  any  mate- 
rials have  been  spared  at  all  for  the  pages  of  the  more  staid  and 
slowly-moving  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  and  especially  for  those 
still  more  tardigradous  literary  planets  whose  revolutions  occupy  an 
entire  year.  Yet  we  do  find  that  these  meteors  of  the  day  have 
Qot  entirely  consumed  the  materials  which  used  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  more  steady  burning  lights  which  so  long  have 
illumined  the  sphere  of  science;  and  the  present  volume  of  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  affords  abundant  proof  that,  if 
trifles  are  sent  to  trifling  channels,  the  more  important  are  reserved 
for  the  nobler  streams. 

The  contributors  to  the  present  volume  are  Drs  Hodgkin, 
Hall,  and  Lee;  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Cooper,  Langstaff, 
Barlow,  Hawkins,  Wood,  Hewlett,  Brodie,  Travers, 
HowsHip,  Shaw,  and  Evans;  who  have  furnished  sixteen  me- 
moirs, all  of  theni  on  interesting,  and  several  on  very  important 
topics.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  space  which  we  dedicate 
to  reviews,  to  analyse  the  whole  of  these  papers;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  those  which  will  suffer  least  by 
abridgment,  and  which  we  conceive  are  of  the  most  practical  im- 
portance, contenting  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  the  others, 
which  our  readers  will  find  well  worthy  their  perusal. 

The  volume  opens  with  some  Observations  on  Tumors,  with 
CaseSf  by  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  f.r.s..  President  of  the  Society; 
in  which,  after  some  good  general  remarks,  and  an  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  the  term  **  tumor,"  as  defined  by  Mr.  Aber- 
SETHY,  to  new  productions,  or,  rather,  to  "  accidental  produc- 
tions, either  similar  to  the  normal  tissues  or  dissimilar,  developed 
in  the  cellular  or  adipous  structures,  or  in  the  substance  of  any 
organ,"  which  "  productions  are  often  unattended  with  any  increased 
magnitude,  so  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  must  be  disregarded," 
the  author  contends  (and  we  thmk  successfully)  against  the  com- 
monly received  opinions  that  **  either  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  its 
coagulation,  and  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  coagulum,"  or 
"the  eflfusion  and  organization  of  coagulating  lymph,"  or  **  chronic 
injSammation,'*  are,  one  or  other,  the  causes  of  these  morbid  states. 
He  says, 

•*  When  various  explanations  are  given  of  any  living  process,  we 
shall  find  that  its  nature  is  not  understood.  There  can  be  only  one 
true  account  of  the  matter,  and  when  that  has  been  discovered,  the 
others  are  discarded.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  present  instance,  that 
neither  of  the  explanations  above  mentioned  offers  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  phenomena. 

"According  to  either  of  these  views,  tumors  ought  to  pass 
through  successive  stages,  and  to  present  diflerent  appearances  at 
diflerent  periods  of  their  development.  For  instance,  we  ought  to 
find  them  at  first  as  masses  of  coagulated  blood,  or  coagulating 
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lymph,  and  then  to  observe  various  degrees  of  transition  from  those 
substances  to  the  textures  which  characterise  the  perfect  growth. 
Observation,  however,  discloses  nothing  of  this  kind :  tumors,  in 
their  earliest  state  and  smallest  size,  have  their  peculiar  structure 
as  well  marked  as  in  their  subsequent  progress  and  full  develop- 
ment. An  adipous  tumor,  not  exceeding  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  differs 
only  in  size  from  one  as  large  as  the  head.  Effusions  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  texture  from  external  violence  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence :  hardly  an  individual  escapes  them.  If  such  extravasations 
could  become  organised  and  then  form  tumors,  the  latter  should 
prevail  almost  universally.  We  see,  however,  that  the  blood,  thus 
poured  out,  either  disappears  by  absorption,  or  irritates  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  causes  suppuration,  by  which  it  is  expelled. 
No  instance  has  yet  been  adduced  in  which  such  an  effusion  has 
been  converted  into  a  tumor."  (P.  6.) 

The  author  confesses  that  he  has  ^'  nothing  to  offer  in  place  of 
the  explanations  to  which  he  has  now  objected.  It  seems  to  him 
that  the  circumstances.which  determine  the  production  of  tumors 
generally,  or  of  any  particular  kind  of  growth,  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us ;  nor  ought  we  to  feel  surprised  at  our  ignorance  respecting 
these  aberrations  of  nutrition,  when  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  process  is  accomplished  in  its  natural  or 
normal  state;  when  we  know  nothing  of  the  differences  in  arrange- 
ment or  operation  which  lead  to  the  varied  results  of  vascular  ac- 
tion; when  we  are  unable  to  explain  how  the  capillary  vessels  of 
one  part  deposit  muscle,  of  another  bone,  of  a  third  fat ;  how  one 
gland  secretes  bile,  another  urine,  and  a  third  saliva/'  (P.  9.) 

Among  the  cases  here  recorded,  that  of  the** Large  Cellular 
Tumor  occupying  the  Labium  Pudendi  and  Buttock^'  is  the  most 
rare  and  the  most  important;  we  shall  therefore  extract  the  essen- 
tial parts. 

"  I  was  consulted,  in  the  year  1 826,  by  a  lady  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  handsome,  very  well  formed,  of  fair  complexion  and  light 
hair.  She  came  into  my  room  with  her  sister,  looking  very  strong 
and  healthy,  and  said  that  she  wished  to  have  my  opinion  on  a 
rupture.  She  turned  aside  to  loosen  her  dress,  that  I  might  exa- 
mine the  part,  and  was  longer  than  I  expected  in  making  the  ne- 
cessarv  arrangement.  I  looked  round,  expecting  to^meet  with  a 
hernial  tumor  in  the  groin  or  bend  of  the  thigh,  perhaps  as  large  as 
a  walnut  or  an  egg^  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw  hanging 
from  one  of  the  buttocks  a  mass  about  twice  the  size  of  my  head,  of 
which  the  accompanying  drawings  exhibit  a  posterior  and  a  lateral 
view.  It  was  greater  in  breadth  than  the  tranverse  measurement 
of  the  two  thighs,  which,  in  a  tall  and  very  well  made  person  like 
this  lady,  were  of  good  size.  The  complaint  had  existed  for  four 
years,  and  had  not  grown  fast  during  the  first  two.  It  had  given 
no  pain,  and  even  at  present  was  only  troublesome  by  its  weight, 
bulk,  and  inconvenient  position.     It  interrupted  no  function,  and 
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did  not  even  impair  any;  indeed,  the  general  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient was  that  of  perfect  health  and  strength.  It  had  commenced 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  labium  pudendi,  and  had  extended 
gradually  along  the  buttock  and  behind  the  os  coccygis.  The 
tumor  was  a  soft,  but  not  fluctuating  mass,  and  slightly  subdivided 
into  large  lobes.  The  skin  was  loosely  connected  to  it,  so  that  it 
could  be  pinched  up  into  large  folds :  it  had  become  partially  ex- 
coriated from  pressure  and  friction,  and  was  consequently  rather 
red  and  rough  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  swelling;  but  in  other 
respects  it  was  healthy.  Some  veins  of  moderate  size  could  be 
obscurely  seen  on  the  surface.  The  basis  was  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  tumor,  which  expanded  below  into  a  pendulous  mass,  rather 
broader  than  the  two  thighs.  The  basis  reached  from  the  coccyx 
to  the  left  labium,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  gluteus  magnus  to  the 
anus.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  swelling  was  thirty-two 
inches ;  it  was  twenty-one  inches  round  at  the  basis,  eleven  inches 
from  the  latter  to  the  middle  of  its  inferior  edge,  and  eight  in  the 
line  of  the  basis  from  the  coccyx  towards  the  trochanter. 

^'The  basis  of  the  tumor  was  quite  moveable  on  the  subjacent 
parts,  but  it  was  of  uncertain  extent  towards  the  front;  that  is,  I 
could  not  determine  how  far  it  reached  inwards  beyond  the  labium, 
or  towards  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  patient  said  that 
her  medical  attendant  had  thought  it  was  a  rupture,  and  I  there- 
fore examined  carefully  whether  any  impulse  was  produced  in  it  on 
coughing,  or  whether  the  swelling  was  continued  along  the  side  of 
the  vagina.  These  points  were  not  clear,  but  the  absence  of  the 
symptoms  which  a  protrusion  large  enough  to  form  such  a  swelling 
must  have  caused,  sufficiently  disproved  the  notion  of  rupture. 
The  propriety  of  taking  another  opinion  having  been  suggested, 
this  lady  consulted  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  we  determined  that  the 
disease  ought  to  be  removed,  as  we  could  discover  no  connexion 
with  any  internal  part,  although  we  could  not  trace  the  boundary 
of  the  growth  satisfactorily  towards  the  labium  and  vagina. 

^*  I  removed  the  tumor  on  the  9th  of  September,  1826,  making 
two  incisions,  one  on  the  outer,  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side, 
and  detaching  integument  enough  to  cover  the  denuded  surface 
aiier  the  operation.  The  skin  was  easily  separated,  and  the  base 
of  the  tumor  was  readily  detached  from  the  parts  beneath,  its  situ- 
ation being  quite  superficial,  so  that  merely  a  few  fibres  of  the 
gluteus  magnus  were  exposed.  But  the  anterior  portion,  which 
advanced  into  the  labium,  could  not  be  eradicated ;  it  passed  in- 
wards along  the  side  of  the  vagina,  on  which  there  was  an  evident 
drag,  when  this  part  was  pulled :  I  therefore  cut  it  through.  The 
part  thus  divided  was  tough,  with  a  compact  fibrous  structure,  and 
a  light  reddish-grey  colour.  There  was  free  bleeding  from  numerous 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  which  I  did  not  stop  to  tie,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  when  the  patient  became  very  faint,  and 
the  hemorrhage  ceased,  so  there  was  no  necessity  for  ligatures. 
The  edges  of  the  incision  were  brought  together  by  eight  sutures, 
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and  the  wound  was  thus  as  completely  closed  as  the  Uiickened  state 
of  the  skin  detached  from  the  tumor  would  admit,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  put  to  bed  in  a  yery  faint  state,  in  which  she  continued 
till  night.  She,  however,  spoke  and  looked  very  well,  so  that  I 
could  entertain  no  apprehension  about  her,  although  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  was  barely  perceptible.  Two  grains  of  crude  opium  at 
bedtime."  (P.  11.) 

Some  slight  constitutional  disturbance  followed  the  removal  of 
the  tumor,  which,  however,  was  easily  subdued,  and  on  the  23d 
the  patient  left  town;  the  wound  being  then  nearly  closed. 

''  The  tumor  consisted  of  a  fleshy  mass  with  a  somewhat  elastic 
feel,  approaching  nearly  to  fluctuation:  its  substance  undulated 
and  trembled  when  pressed  or  moved.  On  cutting  through  it,  the 
texture  was  found  nearly  uniform  throughout,  being  rather  more 
compact  on  the  prominent  part,  where  it  must  have  suffered  pres- 
sure in  sitting  and  lying,  and  have  partaken  of  the  irritation  which 
had  caused  excoriation  of  the  surface.  Its  tint  was  reddish  grey. 
Its  structure  was  tough  and  fibrous,  and  consisted  of  condensed 
cellular  tissue  entirely  free  from  fat.  It  was  left  during  the  night 
in  a  large  dish,  and  in  the  morning  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  had  escaped  from  it.  This  was  not  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis;  it  is  therefore  merely  a  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
similar  to  the  fluid  frequently  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  natural 
cellular  tissue. 

''  This  lady,  who  had  regained  her  strength  rapidly  after  leaving 
London,  and  had  continued  in  perfect  health,  paid  me  a  visit  on 
the  Idth  of  March,  1827,  when  I  examined  the  cicatrix  and  found 
the  part  quite  sound.  The  skin,  which  had  formed,  on  its  separa* 
tion  from  the  tumor,  large  thick  folds,  had  shrunk  considerably,  so 
that  the  natural  outline  of  the  buttock  was  nearly  restored.  The 
entrance  of  the  vagina  was  natural,  and  nothing  like  return  of 
swelling  could  be  discovered  on  introducing  the  finger.  Soon 
afterwards  she  married,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  till  the  spring 
of  1828,  when  she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  had  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  reproduction  of  the  tumor.  It  distended 
the  loose  skin  left  from  the  operation,  filled  the  left  labium  at  its 
back  part,  and  could  be  felt  through  the  vagina  as  a  kind  of  cord 
ascending  towards  the  pubes.  She  went  through  her  confinement 
very  well,  aud  I  removed  the  swelling  again  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1828.  The  anterior  prolongation  was  carefully  traced  on  this  oc- 
casion: it  ascended  along  the  leftside  of  the  vagina,  becoming 
gradually  smaller,  and  seemed  to  pass  under  or  behind  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  As  1  was  putting  it  on  the  stretch  to  trace  it  to  its  termi- 
nation, it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  I  found  that  it  had  tapered  quite 
to  a  point,  the  end  appearing  entire,  as  if  the  whole  morbid  growth 
had  come  away.  The  part  removed  was  equal  to  about  one  third 
of  the  mass  formerly  extirpated,  which  it  exactly  resembled  in  struc- 
ture.   The  edges  were  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  the  wound 
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was  covered  with  cold  damp  cloths.  The  healing  went  on  rapidly, 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  the  country  on  the  eighth 
day.    There  has  been  no  reproduction  of  the  swelling."*  (P.  15.) 

The  second  paper  contains  the  report  of  a  very  interesting  case, 
and  it  18  so  short  that  it  will  not  need  much  abridgment. 

Some  Account  of  a  Case  in  which  the  Left  Femur  and  the  Fifth 
Rib  on  the  Right  t^de  were  fractured  in  consequence  of  Disease y 
the  Bladder  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  state  of  Carcinoma- 
tous Ulceration;  with  Observations.  By  Samuel  Cooper, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  London,  &c. 

"On  the  10th  of  November,  1831, 1  was  desired  by  Mr.  Blair,  a 
surgeon  in  Great  Russell  street,  Bloomsbury,  to  visit  C.  Askey, 
aged  sixty-three,  a  gentleman's  coachman,  in  Montague  mews, 
Russell  square,  who  had  been  for  several  months  afflicted  with 
severe  pain  in  the  left  hip,  pelvis,  and  loins;  continual  uneasiness 
in  the  glans  penis ;  and  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  which 
came  away  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  blended  with  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  blood. 

''  About  half  an  hour  before  I  saw  the  patient,  a  loud  snap  was 
suddenly  heard  by  his  wife  and  daughter  in  one  of  his  limbs,  as  he 
was  turning  himself  in  bed,  and  he  was  immediately  seized  with 
excruciating  pain  in  the  left  thigh.  On  taking  hold  of  the  limb,  I 
distinctly  felt  a  crepitus  not  far  below  the  trochanters ;  the  limb 
was  retracted ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  broken  part  of  the  bone 
was  surrounded  by  a  swelling,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  hardness. 

"  Long  sufferings,  and  frequent  returns  of  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  bladder,  had  already  reduced  the  patient  to  extreme  ema- 
ciation and  debility.  The  pulse  was  130,  irregular,  and  feeble; 
and  the  appetite  entirely  gone.  Under  these  circumstances,  con- 
joined, as  they  plainly  were,  with  some  organic  disease  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  I  applied  splints  to  the  broken  femur,  without 
any  expectation  of  amendment  of  the  health  or  cure  of  the  fracture. 
That  the  bleeding  and  disturbance  of  the  urinary  organs  were  not 
produced  by  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  was  certain,  because  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  urine  was  too  copious  to  proceed  from  such 
a  cause :  the  hemorrhage  and  pain  had  never  been  increased  by 
exercise,  nor  even  by  Uie  employment  of  driving  a  carriage;  and, 
excepting  at  periods  when  blood  came  away,  the  urine  was  per- 
fectly clear.  The  sound  had  also  been  introduced  into  the  bladder 
several  times,  without  detecting  any  calculus  in  it.     After  I  had 

*  **  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  a  tumor  of  consideiahle  size,  exactly  si- 
milar in  structure  to  t)ie  foregoing,  was  removed  from  the  left  lahium  pudendi 
of  a  female,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hosoital,  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Earle.  This  growth  had  formed  and  increased 
dowly,  and  without  pain.  It  was  loosely  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
except  at  its  upper  end,  where  it  adhered  more  firmly  by  a  kind  of  tough 
fihous  prolongation^  which  was  cut  through  in  order  to  detach  the  mass." 
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attended  the  patient  a  few  days,  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  urine 
became  natural  and  transparent;  but  a  profuse  hemorrhage  com- 
menced again  on  Sunday,  November  20th,  and  he  expired  at  ten 
o'clock  the  same  night. 

''On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  particularly  hard  mass  presented 
itself  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  directly  behind  the  os  pubis ; 
so  hard,  that  the  gentleman  who  first  examined  it  with  his  fingers 
supposed  it  to  be  a  calculus.  This  indurated  substance  was  found 
to  constitute  the  base  of  a  considerable  fungus,  situated  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  this  part  of  the  bladder,  and  exceeding  a  crown 
piece  in  diameter.  It  was  from  this  fungus  that  the  copious  bleed- 
ings had  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  five  months 
of  the  patient's  life. 

''When  the  chest  was  examined,  the  fifth  rib  on  the  right  side 
was  found  to  have  given  way  near  its  central  part,  the  ends  of  the 
broken  portion  being  at  the  same  time  involved  in  a  scirrhous  sub- 
stance, which  had  quite  as  indurated  a  feel  as  the  hardest  kind  of 
cartilage. 

"The  femur  was  surrounded  at  its  broken  part,  and  also  for 
some  extent  above  and  below  the  fracture,  with  a  mass  of  the  same 
kind  of  morbid  tissue  already  specified,  which  here  formed  a  thick 
protuberance,  increasing  very  much  the  deformity  noticed  about 
the  hip  directly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture.  The  consis- 
tence of  this  tumor  was  rather  softer  towards  the  bone  than  more 
superficially,  and  from  that  part  of  it  which  lay  near  the  fracture 
a  reddish-brown  thick  fluid  oozed  out.  The  greater  portion  of  it, 
however,  was  peculiarly  firm,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  innu- 
merable fragments  of  osseous  matter. 

"  As  the  patient  had  never  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  diseased  and  fractured  rib,  the  discovery  of  such  mischief 
was  completely  unexpected. 

"  The  bladder  contained  about  six  ounces  of  turbid  brown  urine, 
and  nearly  as  much  coagulated  blood. 

"All  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  were  enlarged,  (some  of  them  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,)  and  converted  into  the  same  kind  of  scirrhous  substance  ob- 
served around  the  fractured  bones.         •         •         ♦ 

"  Some  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  about  what  name  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  tumor  connected  with  the  femur.  The  disease 
could  not  be  regarded  as  fungus  heematodes  or  medullary  sarcoma, 
the  hardness  of  the  morbid  tissue  being  too  great,  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  osseous  matter  with  it  constituting,  perhaps,  an- 
other difference.  Besides,  if  it  had  been  of  this  nature,  the  disease 
of  the  bladder  would  doubtless  have  been  of  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for,  though  the  ulcerated,  fungous 
state  of  the  inside  of  the  fundus  of  that  organ  was  of  long  standing, 
it  did  not  form  a  large  projecting  mass,  as  happened  in  some  other 
well-authenticated  examples  of  fungus  hsematodes  of  the  bladder, 
and  especially  in  that  puolished  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Langstaff,  in  the 
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eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  p.  279.  Neither 
were  the  fungous  granulations  connected  with  any  soft,  pulpy, 
medullary  mass,  but  situated  upon  a  particularly  hard  substance, 
which  constituted  their  base.  According  to  my  views,  this  affection 
of  the  bladder  must  be  deemed  cancerous;  and,  if  this  inference 
be  correct,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  tumor  which  grew  round 
the  femur,  and  led  to  its  fracture,  was  of  a  similar  nature :  for  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  various  forms  of  disease  in  this  pa- 
tient had  a  common  origin,  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution 
with  which  they  were  essentially  united?  The  fact  of  the  absor- 
bent glands  in  front  of  the  spine,  from  the  pelvis  to  the  diaphragm, 
being  all  in  a  completely  scirrhous  state,  seems  to  corroborate  these 
observations. 

'*The  indurated  mass  surrounding  the  broken  femur  was  not 
continued  from  the  medullary  texture,  nor  in  any  way  directly 
connected  with  it:  yet  this  texture,  when  a  longitudinal  section 
was  made  of  the  bone,  was  found  altered  from  its  natural  appear- 
ance, even  as  high  up  as  the  cancelli  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
also  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  below  the  fracture.  Throughout 
all  this  track,  it  was  much  paler  than  the  healthy  continuation  of 
it  lower  down,  and  filled  with  pus.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
healthy  and  diseased  portions  of  the  medullary  texture  is  still  com- 
pletely manifest  in  the  preparations  now  in  my  possession.*' 

Mr.  Lawrence's  ^^  History  and  Dissection  of  a  Case  in  which 
there  had  been  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle,  with  Fracture  of  the 
Fibula;"  Mr.  Langstaff's  ^^  Case  of  Polypus  of  the  Uterus;" 
and  Dr.  Hor>GKiN's  Essay  "on  some  Morbid  Appearances  of  the 
Absorbent  Glands  and  Spleen"  we  shall  leave  for  private  perusal, 
and  make  our  next  extract  from  Mr.  Baklow*s  **  Case  of  Frac- 
tured Spine  "  as  it  affords  an  illustration  of  an  important  point  of 
practice. 

"A  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  whilst  wheeling  a  barrow 
filled  with  gravel,  was  knocked  down  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a 
tree,  which  some  men  were  hewing;  it  struck  him  on  the  back, 
and  fractured  his  spine.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Writtle 
workhouse,  where  I  visited  him  soon  after  his  admission,  being  the 
surgeon  of  the  establishment. 

''  1  found  him  quite  insensible,  and  he  appeared  almost  lifeless. 
On  examining  the  course  of  the  spine,  I  discovered  an  angular 
projection  in  the  situation  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertcbrsB. 

"  In  a  short  time  his  powers  rallied,  but  he  was  still  faint,  and 
his  legs  were  completely  paralysed.  A  small  quantity  of  brandy 
and  water  was  given. 

"  It  seemed  evident  that  the  fractured  parts  were  compressing 
the  medulla  spinalis,  which  induced  me  to  attempt  to  place  them  in 
a  more  favorable  position,  by  employing  gradual  extension.  This 
was  performed  by  persons  pulling  at  the  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
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tremities,  which  had  the  desired  effect;  for  the  angular  projectioa 
was  greatly  lessened ,  and  the  patient  did  not  seem  to  experience 
any  pain  during  the  extension.  He  was  placed  horizontally  on  a 
firm  mattress. 

'*The  day  after  the  accident,  he  complained  of  much  pain,  and 
of  a  burnmg  sensation  in  the  situation  of  the  injured  part. 
Leeches  were  applied,  and  afterwards  an  evaporating  lotion  with 
opium,  which  afforded  great  relief.  The  bowels  and  vesica  not 
having  been  relieved  from  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  work- 
house, the  urine  was  drawn  off,  and  a  brisk  purgative  given. 

*'  What  appeared  very  singular  in  this  case  was,  the  absence  of 
febrile  action,  and  of  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
theca  vertebralis;  yet  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  paralysed , 
and  deprived  of  sensation.  The  urine  was  drawn  off  twice  a  day; 
his  bowels  were  obstinately  costive,  and  required  active  purgatives^ 
such  as  croton  oil,  to  relieve  them. 

'^  In  this  miserable  state  he  continued  about  eight  months,  when 
sensation  began  to  appear  in  his  thighs  and  legs,  and,  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  a  rope  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bedstead,  he  ma- 
naged to  raise  himself  in  the  half-bent  position,  without  exciting; 
the  least  sensation  of  pain  in  the  spine. 

'*  Hopes  were  at  this  time  entertained  that  the  case  would  ter- 
minate favorably,  notwithstanding  the  serious  injury  which  the 
spine  had  sustained. 

"Although  the  sense  of  feeling  in  his  inferior  extremities  im- 
proved, there  still  continued  a  want  of  power  in*  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  bladder.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
bowels  open ;  but  he  would  relieve  the  bladder  by  pressing  wi&  his 
hands  firmly  on  the  hypogastric  region. 

''After  twelve  months'  confinement  in  bed,  he  was  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  being  carried  down  stairs,  and  of  being  drawn  about 
in  a  chair  in  the  open  air. 

''A  few  months  from  this  period,  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
cold  accompanied  by  fever,  and  was  again  confined  to  his  bed;  the 
integuments  covering  the  left  heel  became  inflamed,  and  sphacela- 
tion commenced.  The  febrile  symptoms,  however,  subsided,  and 
the  in  tegumental  parts  which  had  been  destroyed  by  sloughing, 
were  gradually  repaired.  But,  although  he  recovered  from  this 
attack,  his  health  began  to  decline;  pus  was  voided  with  the  urine, 
his  bodily  powers  gradually  diminished,  and  the  integuments  cover- 
ing the  sacrum  became  gangrenous,  although  great  care  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

"  For  fifteen  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  suffered  from 
incessant  vomiting,  and  his  stomach  scarcely  retained  sufficient 
nutriment  to  support  life. 

'*  Dissection.  The  injured  portion  of  the  spine  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  soft  parts  dissected  off,  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  vertebrsB  and  intervertebral  substances  was  made,  in  order  to 
show  the  changes  which  had  been  effected  by  the  accident. 
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^'The  tbeca  vertebralis  was  thickened,  and  of  a  darkish-red 
colour:  the  medulla  spinalis  was  greatly  softened,  and  diminished 
in  size  near  the  fractured  part  of  the  spine.  The  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra had  been  fractured  in  a  transverse  direction,  extending 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  through  the  upper  third  of  its 
body.  The  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  together  with  the 
npper  fragment  of  the  fractured  vertebra,  had  been  thrown  for- 
wards, the  superior  fragment  resting  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
the  inferior  fragment,  to  which  it  was  connected  by  callus.  The 
corresponding  articular  process  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
▼ertebrce  bad  been  dislocated;  those  of  the  former  having  been 
thrown  upwards  and  forwards.  On  the  right  side,  the  inferior 
articular  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  separated  from  the 
corresponding  processes  of  the  first  lumbar,  to  the  extent  of  the  third 
of  an  inch ;  while  their  surfaces  were  rounded  and  nearly  oblite- 
rated, in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  the  patient  had  sur- 
vived the  accident.  On  the  left  side,  the  processes  were  about  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,  but  connected  by  an  intermediate 
portion  of  new  bone.  The  foramen  between  the  roots  of  the  spi- 
nous processes  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  dimensions.  The 
ligamentum  subflavum  must  have  been  ruptured. 

"The  most  important  point  in  the  change  which  was  produced 
by  the  accident  consisted  in  the  altered  dimensions  of  the  vertebral 
canal:  immediately  behind  the  line  of  fracture,  it  was  diminished 
one  half  in  calibre,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  medulla  spinalis 
projected  in  some  degree  through  the  enlarged  opening  between 
the  spinous  processes. 

*'The  infundibula  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  were  dilated  with 
urine  mixed  with  pus;  their  internal  surfaces  were  inflamed,  as 
was  the  substance  of  the  kidneys.  There  was  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  mine  and  pus  in  the  bladder,  and  its  coats  were  thickened. 

"According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  observations,  patients  with 
fractured  lumbar  vertebrae  die  within  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but 
he  knew  of  one  patient  who  lived  two  years,  and  then  died  of 
gangrene  of  the  nates. 

"In  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  in 
the  description  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrse,  it  is  stated  that  any 
attempt  to  set  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr®,  even  where 
they  are  known  to  exist,  would  be  both  useless  and  dangerous.  In 
the  case  which  I  have  described,  it  is  evident  that  deviating  from 
the  genera]  maxim  did  not  produce  any  bad  effects. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Treatise  on  Inflammations;  explaining  their  Pathology,  Causes^ 
Consequences,  and  Treatment,  with  their  Effects  on  the  various 
Textures  of  the  Body,  Being  an  Extension  of  a  "  Dissertation 
on  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes"  to  which  the  Jacksonian 
Prize,  for  the  year  1828,  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  By  George  Kogerson,  Surgeon,  of 
Liverpool.     Vol.  I. — 8vo.  pp.  459.     Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

The  Jacksonian  prize  having  been  awarded  by  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  for  his  '*  Dissertation  on  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Membranes,"  he  has  judged  it  improper  to  permit  his 
successful  essay  to  stand  alone  the  memorial  of  his  authorship,  and 
therefore,  the  statue  being  already  wrought,  he  now  seeks  a  pe- 
destal on  which  it  may  be  raised  to  a  more  commanding  height 
than  if  left  among  the  herd  of  treatises  that  issue  daily  from  the 
press,  and  to  which  an  individuality  seldom  is  conceded,  how 
distinct  soever  they  each  may  be. 

Hence  has  sprung  this  ''  extension"  of  an  especial  essay  into  a 
general '' Treatise  on  Inflammations,'' of  which  the  first  volume, 
containing  the  *'  principles  of  inflammatory  disorders  and  diseases," 
is  now  before  us;  and  the  second,  to  be  devoted  to  the  *' patho- 
logy, causes,  consequences,  and  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of 
the  different  textures  of  the  body,"  is  promised  to  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

We  rather  expect  that  the  second  volume,  from  its  table  of 
contents,  which  accompanies  the  present,  will  be  more  to  our  lik- 
ing than  this  first:  for,  however  necessary  a  '^history  of  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  inflammation,"  traced  from  the  earliest  epoch  of 
our  art  to  the  present  day,  the  "  general  principles  of  medicine," 
&c.,  may  be  to  the  author's  design  of  beginning  with  the  beginning, 
and  raising  his  treatise  from  the  foundation,  still  it  is  anything 
but  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  who  has  read  the  same 
matter  over  and  over  again,  and  often  repeated  in  scarcely  chang- 
ing words.  But,  letting  our  distaste  for  these  preliminary  forma- 
lities pass,  we  readily  declare  that  the  introduction  is  written  in  a 
vivid  style,  and  as  much  appearance  of  novelty  as  possible  is  given 
to  the  oft-told  tale. 

Mr.  Rogerson  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  ancient  theories,  the 
*'muscce  volitantes  of  fruitful  imaginations,"  not  considering  that 
such  systems,  however  devious  their  course  might  be,  still  led  the 
student  up  the  steeps  of  science  by  a  winding  path,  when  infant 
philosophy  was  too  weak  to  breast  the  hill,  which  now,  even  in 
maturity,  all  6nd  it  difHcult  to  climb. 

Our  author  very  vigorously  attacks  the  abstract  nature  of 
Hippocrates,  the  vis  vitee,  and  the  Archaus;  but,  while  demo- 
lishing these  Dagons  of  medical  idolatry,  he  seems  to  us  to  be 
raising  another  golden  calf  in  Bethel  or  in  Dan.  The  fiery  spirit 
of  inflammation  is  said  to  be  the  sole  source  of  all  our  ills;  and,  as 
cold  is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  the  absence  of  heat,  so  here  it 
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would  almost  seem  that  health  should  only  be  regarded  as  the 
absence  of  disease. 

We  quote  the  opening  chapter. 

^*  Inflammation,  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  various  textures  of 
the  complicated  machine  of  life,  so  changes  their  healthy  structures 
as  to  become  the  parent  of  all  our  maladies,  and  frex^uentiy  '  brings 
death  into  the  world.'  To  its  ravages,  which  proceed  with  more  or 
less  celerity  on  those  important  viscera  whose  natural  organization 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  existence,  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  fall  a  deadly  prey ;  while  the  remainder  of  our  race,  equally 
its  fictims,  are  conducted  to  the  tomb,  by  quick  or  slow,  but  cer- 
tain steps,  through  its  blasting  destruction  of  those  parts  which  are 
of  minor  importance  to  vitality.  Of  all  '  the  numerous  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,'  it  is  the  first  cause;  and  having  once  begun  its 
baneful  actions  on  the  structures  of  the  body,  and  established  them, 
without  being  molested  in  its  course,  it  proceeds,  guided  by  fixed 
laws,  from  bad  to  worse,  sometimes  suddenly  and  violently  tearing 
up  the  foundations  of  health,  and  sometimes  gradually  and  silently 
sapping  them,  till  it  lays  the  noble  cdiBce  of  life  in  ruins.  It  is 
also  the  cause  of  those  more  numerous  minor  ills,  which,  if  they  do 
not  destroy  life,  embitter  its  hours,  by  giving  occasional  pangs,  dis- 
turbing the  general  serenity  of  man's  days,  exciting  petty  irrita- 
tions, or  creating  slight  disorders  of  some  duration.  Pathology 
establishes  these  truths,  and  shews  the  origin  of  disease  to  be  in- 
flammation alone,  by  exhibiting  its  destructive  work,  and  tracing 
its  progress  and  effects  on  the  various  textures  of  which  living 
bodies  are  composed.  Morbid  anatomists,  then,  are  the  painters 
of  its  deeds,  and  their  descriptions  present  only  so  many  pictures 
of  its  effects. 

'^  Examine  all  the  local  changes  of  a  diseased  part,  and  trace 
their  stages!  The  first  stage  will  present  a  greater  or  less  deranged 
state  of  the  blood,  capillaries,  absorbents,  nerves,  and  peculiar 
matter  of  the  affected  texture,  with  disordered  actions  of  their 
powers  and  functions.  This  is  inflammation.  Sooner  or  later 
another  stage  succeeds,  with  violence  or  mildness,  exhibiting 
striking  alterations  in  the  secretion,  formation,  or  nutrition  of  the 
part,  or  its  destruction.  These  are  so  many  consequences  or 
diseases  of  inflammation.  The  constitution  is  associated  with  these 
local  changes  by  means  of  the  systems.  This  is  the  fever  of  in- 
flammation. 

''Indeed,  in  all  the  different  varieties  and  stages  of  diseased 
changes,  observation  of  the  natural  processes  will  detect  inflamma- 
tion under  some  form  or  other :  and,  if  tested  by  the  spirit  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  all  the  diseased  states  under  which  texture 
and  the  constitution  have  ever  existed,  may  be  produced  by  in- 
flammation artificially  excited.  Science,  then,  must  approve  of 
such  an  application  of  her  laws,  and  acknowledge  the  simplicity 
of  system  founded  upon  it."  (P.  1.) 

Sach  is  the  design  of  this  treatise,  and  such  the  basis  on  which 
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the  ''  general  principles  of  medicine"  here  advocated  stand.  The 
whole  of  these  principles  we  confess  that  we  do  not  understand, 
and  the  correctness  of  several  we  think  should  rather  have  been 
proved  than  dogmatically  assumed:  take,  for  example,  the  two 
first. 

"  1 .  Matter  is  generally  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  living  and  dead ; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  all  masses  of  matter  are  only  different 
modifications  of  each  other's  atoms,  which  consequently  possess  the 
same  general  properties;  and  there  is  no  matter  without  power, 
nor  power  without  matter. 

**  2.  Living  matter  possesses  sensation  and  motion."  (P.  39.) 

Does  all  living  matter  possess  both  sensation  and  motion?  That 
the  ancients  often  erred  in  considering  diseases  idiopathic  which 
modern  research  has  shewn  to  be  rather  symptomatic  of  local  dis- 
orders, we  willingly  allow;  but  before  these  topical  sources,  these 
**fontes  et  origines  malorum,*'  were  discovered,  we  think  they  erred 
on  the  safe  side;  erred  far  less  than  many  modern  pathologists 
have  done,  who  would  make  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  bowels, 
the  sole  original  seats  of  fevers,  which  our  forefathers,  not  know- 
ing of  any  especial  organs  to  which  they  could  be  attributed,  con- 
sidered general  or  constitutional  in  their  primary  states,  and 
named  them  idiopathic.  Hence  we  must  contend  that  the  ''  16th 
principle/'  although  it  tnay  be  true,  has  not  yet  had  its  truth  esta- 
blished ;  and  from  the  20th  we  entirely  dissent. 

**  16.  There  is  no  fever  without  some  local  malady,  and  fevers 
are  only  the  attendants  of  maladies,  oeing,  in  fact,  only  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  or  disease  of  some  part.  They  are  the  general  or 
systemic  symptoms  of  maladies ;  and  as  the  local  ones  are  the  signs 
of  physiological  deviations  immediately  arising  from  the  affected 
part,  fevers  are  general  symptoms  or  signs  of  physiological  devia- 
tions, arising  from  the  systems  of  the  body  sympauizing  (according 
to  the  usual  phrase)  with  the  local  affection."  (P.  43.) 

'^  20.  All  those  remedies,  therefore,  which  convert  physiology  into 
pathology,  cannot  be  admitted ;  nor  should  any  medicine  be  admi- 
nistered intended  to  produce  or  prolong  a  state  of  pathology. 
Strong  counter-irritants,  blisters,  cauteries,  issues,  revulsives,  ex- 
cessive stimulants,  which  excite  organized  parts  beyond  the  healthy 
standard,  are  improper  medicines;  so  likewise  are  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  purgatives,  emetics,  and  others,  given  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  sweat,  urinate,  purge,  vomit,  &c.,  because  these  effects  are 
the  products  of  a  state  of  structure  and  power  different  from  that 
of  health,  creating,  in  short,  disease. 

**  It  is  at  war  with  common  sense,  as  well  as  witH  observation,  to 
think  it  possible  to  obtain  physiology  by  changing  a  part  into  pa- 
thology. The  above  remedies,  then,  and  indeed  all  lands,  should 
only  be  administered  so  as  to  procure  a  healthy  state  of  power  and 
matter:  thus  remedies  from  the  class  of  purgative  medicines  should 
not  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  a  purging,  for  this 
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would  be  creating  a  malady  called  diarrhoea,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  but  their  effects  should  be  to 
unload  the  alvine  canal,  to  solicit  proper  secretions,  and  to  restore 
a  physiological  state  of  structure,  which  will  be  manifested  by 
healthy  regular  evacuations  both  in  number,  quantity,  and  quality." 
(P.  45.) 

Against  the  21st,  which  avers  that  '*  disorder  of  structure  is 
frequently  curable,'*  we  have  no  objection  to  make. 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  blood 
possesses  an  inherent  power  of  self-motion:  that  it  actually,  not 
6guratively,  runs  through  the  blood-vessels,  and  does  not  need  to 
be  driven  by  ^  visa  tergo,  or  any  other  vis,  the  presence  and  power 
of  which  physiologists  so  long  have  laboured  to  explain. 

**  There  is  also  a  power  of  motion  inherent  in  the  blood,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  perform  the  circuit  of  the  body,  assisted  by  the 
propulsive  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels;  and,  divesting  ourselves 
of  all  prejudices  about  the  self-motion  of  a  fluid,  it  will,  I  am  con- 
TiDced,  be  found  the  most  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  circulating  fluid.  This  doctrine  of  the  self-motion  of 
the  blood  may  not,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  unexcep- 
tionable proof,  be  supported  by  a  direct  experiment;  but  I  trust  it 
will  be  abundantly  borne  out  by  indirect  evidence.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  powers  of  the  vascular  textures,  singly  or  combined,  will 
be  found  altogether  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  circulation;  and 
this  ou^t  to  convince  even  infidelity  itself,  that  some  other 
power,  besides  those  usually  enumerated,  is  wanting  to  account  for 
the  motion  of  the  blood.''  (P.  51.) 

''  The  inadequacy  of  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  and  vas- 
cular tubes  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  circulation  would  seem  to 
have  been  silently  or  indirectly  felt.  The  old  writers  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a  vis  a  tergo  of  the  blood,  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
or  neighbouring  parts,  and  stated,  that  the  vessels  were  so  situated 
as  to  be  mechanically  exposed  to  the  action  of  muscles,  that  the 
veins  were  intentionally  situated  close  to  the  large  arteries,  to  se- 
cure the  advantage  of  the  pulsation ;  and  attributed  much  to  the 
forces  of  gravity  and  capillary  attraction.  These  formed  chiefly  the 
Harveian  school;  but  another  set  of  writers  most  ingeniously  ap- 
plied, in  addition,  the  reasoning  of  mathematics  and  the  experi- 
ments of  physical  philosophy,  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation. 
Borelli,  Keil,  Hales,  and  some  others,  were  the  ornaments  of  this 
school:  but,  even  with  their  additions,  the  propulsive  powers,  as 
yet  allowed,  seemed  defective  to  anpther  class  of  writers,  who  ma- 
nifested equal  ingenuity  in  their  search  for  still  other  powers.  The 
mechanism  of  the  heart  was  minutely  examined,  and  held  up  as  a 
model  of  a  forcing  and  suction  pump.  To  finish  this  motive  system 
of  machinery,  the  pressure  of  the  lungs,  filled  with  air,  on  the 
Wrt,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  body,  were 
lugged  in,  to  eke  out  what  was  seen  to  be  defective.    This  very  act 
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was  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  these  mechanical  theo^ 
rists,  that  the  powers  of  the  heart  were  inadequate  to  propel  the 
blood  through  its  whole  course.  Wilson,  Carson,  and  more  lately 
Barry,  were  the  able  supporters  of  this,  the  sanguineous-mechanical 
school,  which  never  boasted  of  many  disciples:  and  its  inadequacy 
has  been,  I  may  even  say,  universally  admitted."  (P.  52.) 

"  In  leeches,  earth-worms,  zoophytes,  and  vegetables,  there  is  no 
heart.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  grades  of  anima- 
tion is  effected  simply  by  the  blood  and  vascular  tubes;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  motion  of  the  circulating  fluids,  in  these  tubes, 
whether  blood  or  sap,  is  carried  on  sometimes  with  an  astonishing* 
velocity  and  force.  In  every  animal  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic 
systems  have  no  immediate  prime  propelling  power;  but  the  circu- 
lation of  these  fluids  is  carried  on  with  perfection ;  and  phenomena 
sometimes  shew  motions  rapid  and  forcible.  The  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  are  clear  and  obvious.  In  animal  hydrau- 
lics, a  first-rate  propelling  power  (as  we  must  consider  the  heart  to 
be,)  is  not  indispensable  for  the  circulation  of  its  fluids,  which  can 
move  and  circulate  without  a  heart. 

**  £ven  in  the  human  subject,  cases  occasionally  occur  in  which* 
the  heart  is  found  to  be  wanting,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  life 
when  its  services  can  least  be  dispensed  with.  Monstrous  human 
foetuses  are  recorded  to  have  been  born,  plump  and  fat,  without  a 
heart.  Every  organ  is  formed  with  powers  to  answer  some  neces- 
sary purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions! 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  oi' 
the  animal  economy,  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  should  be  sud- 
denly (or  in  a  short  space  of  time,)  endowed  with  extraordinary, 
and  what  must,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  be  superfluous,  organi* 
zatidn  and  powers,  in  order  to  support  two  circulations,  her  own 
and  that  of  her  foetus,  a  lusus  natura,  which  in  her  case  may  never 
be  sported  again.  The  circulation  in  the  foetus  without  a  heart 
must  be  an  act  of  the  blood  and  vascular  tubes ;  for  very  many  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  prove  the  maternal  heart  incapable  of 
eflecting  it.  The  extremely  tortuous  and  unnecessarily  lengthened 
course  of  the  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  umbilical  chord,  are 
unfavorable  for  the  promotion  of  any  velocity  or  force  of  motion, 
as  given  by  a  first-rate  impelling  power.  The  natural  and  morbid 
instances  of  the  absence  of  the  heart  demonstrate  that  it  is  an  organ 
not  indispensable  for  sanguification,  and  that  the  blood's  motion  can 
be  supported,  and  its  circulation  maintained,  without  a  heart,  or 
any  first-rate  propelling  power."  (P.  55.)    • 

''The  blood,  then,  even  of  the  arteries,  possesses  a  power  of  mo- 
bility, and  the  circulation  in  this  order  of  vessels  is  effected  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  blood. 

''  The  general  admission  among  physiologists  is,  that  the  blood 
moves  in  the  capillaries  unaided  by  the  heart;  and  many  pheno- 
mena strongly  support  this  opinion,  which,  on  account  of  the  bre- 
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vity  demanded  here,  cannot  be  fully  considered,  since  it  is  not 
generally  disputed.  The  circulation,  then,  in  this  system  of  ves- 
sels must  depend  on  the  blood  and  capillaries :  and  it  now  remains 
to  examine  if  the  blood  has  any  share  in  propelling  itself,  or  if  it 
be  propelled  solely  by  the  moving  powers  of  the  minute  vessels.*' 
(P.  67.) 

"  The  minute  vessels  have  little,  if  any,  elastic  power,  and  the 
action  of  contractility  must  be  the  sole  agent  by  which  the  vessels 
assist  the  circulation ;  but  this  assistance  is  a  force  altogether  ina- 
dequate to  the  perfect  propubion  of  the  capillary  blood.     Daily 
observation  will  readily  present  physiological  facts  in  confirmation, 
and  will  shew  the  capillaries  of  some  membranes  in  a  non-impelling 
state,   and  therefore  not  moving  the   blood.     That  these   small 
vessels  cannot  be  contracting  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  dilated, 
is  a  truism  too  self-evideiTt  to  fear  contradiction ;  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  must  dilate  them.     Such  an  increased  quantity 
accumulates  during  the  natural  act  of  blushing,  which,  in  some 
cases,  continues  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  when  the  cavity  oi 
the  vessel  is  so  surcharged,  and  its  sides  so  dilated,  the  circula- 
tion still  proceeds  with  even  an  increased  velocity.     The  circulation, 
then,  must  be  effected,  and  continued,  by  the  moving  power  of  the 
blood;  for  there  is  no  other  power,  physical,  mechanical,  or  vital, 
to  which  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  attributed.     The  vessels,  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  are  dilated,  and  contraction  is  the  force  which, 
by  pressing  on  the  blood,  moves  and  circulates  that  fluid.     In  this 
dilated  state  the  blood  and  vessels  remain,  till  the  contractile 
power  of  the  middle  coat  reacts,  and,  by  diminishing  the  cavity  of 
the  canal,  restores  it  to  its  usual  bore.     Pathology  abounds  with 
sach   facts;  for  inflammation  presents  such   a  state  of  incapa- 
citated capillaries,  in  every  membrane  and  organ  of  the  body. 
The  weight  of  a  column  of  arterial  blood  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
force ;  for,  from  the  position  of  the  vessels,  gn^vity  does  not  affect 
it;  but  the  blood  is  regularly  transmitted.     Capillary  attraction,  of 
whose  laws  natural  philosophy  is  unfortunately  very  ignorant,  cannot 
account  for  this;  for  the  diameter  of  many  of  the  larger  capillaries 
i^  too  great  to  permit  the  action  of  this  kind  of  attraction.     Indeed, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  operates  in  any  degree,  even  in  the  very 
smallest  of  these  vessels,  and  an  immense  number  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute.     The  working  of  animal  machinery,  and  its  many 
oily  surftices,  do  not  favor  the  operations  of  this  power;  but  still, 
if  I  were  requested  to  select  any  part  of  the  body  in  proof  of  Ihe 
self-motion  of  the  blood,  I  would  triumphantly  point  to  the  capillary 
system.     These  small,  but  very  important  vessels,  are  as  often  out 
of  a  condition  for  assisting  the  circulatory  motion,  as  they  are  in  a 
state  fovorable  for  the  transmission  of  blood;  but  the  blood,  assisted 
or  not,  moves  on  by  its  own  moving  force. 

"The  current  of  the  blood  is  observed  often  to  be  increased  in 
velocity,  sometimes  in  quantity,  when  passing  from  the  capillarie^^ 
to  the  veins,  which  is  owing  to  the  conjoint  action  of  the  blood  and 
407.    Ho,  79,  New  Series.  h 
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the  small  vessels.  The  capillaries  are  extremely  numerous, 
amounting;  to  myriads,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  them  extremely 
small,  descending  to  -g^j^  and  vif^  part  of  an  inch.  Some  are 
even  stated  by  writers  to  be  much  more  minute.  The  force  of  such 
vessels  must  be  small,  and  the  capillary  vis  a  tergo  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  such  diminutive  passages  tpfling:  particularly  when 
the  physiology  of  the  muscular  texture,  and  tne  physical  force  of 
friction,  are  recollected.  The  retardations  will  be  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tubes,  and  directly  as  the  viscidity  of  the  blood. 
From  these  data,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  motion  of  the  venous 
blood  must  depend  on  the  blood  and  veins;  for  it  can  bring  no  ac- 
quired force  from  the  capillaries, 

''The  veins  can  render  but  little  assistance  to  the  circulation. 
Their  structure  forbids  it;  and  their  coats  are,  in  general,  possessed 
of  very  little  contractile  power.  The  irregularity  in  the  distribution 
of  a  middle  coat,  its  thinness,  and  total  absence  in  a  great  number 
of  these  vessels,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  same  vessel,  show  that  its 
presence  is  not  indispensable  for  the  motion  of  the  blood.  The 
venous  circulation,  then,  is  effected  and  perfected  by  the  power  of 
some  other  matter;  and  as  there  is  no  other  than  the  blood,  the 
circulating  force  must  therefore  be  some  moving  power  of  the 
blood,  llie  sinuses  of  the  brain,  being  the  venous  receptacles  into 
which  the  innumerable  small  venous  branches  of  this  divine  oi^an 
pour  their  tributary  streams,  are  formed  only  of  the  common  inner 
lining  of  all  the  vessels,  and  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  are  textures  possessing  no  contractile  powers.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  want  of  assistance  from  the  vessels,  the  full 
and  easy  current  of  the  circulation  is  regularly  maintained,  and  the 
blood  is  poured  into  the  veins  external  to  the  encephalon,  by  meana 
of  its  own  moving  powers. 

**  When  we  consider  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  venous  blood 
moves  against  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  all  the  known  laws  of  dead 
fluids,  in  vessels  perfectly  flaccid,  and  confessedly  too  deficient  in 
contractile  power,  we  cannot  withhold  our  confession  of  the  truth, 
that  the  blood  must  have  a  power  of  motion  within  itself.  When  we 
see  veins  so  distended  that  they  must  have  their  middle  coat  placed 
beyond  its  sphere  of  contractile  action,  as  in  varicocele,  where  the 
blood  is  moving  in  vessels  which  only  serve  to  confine  its  fluid ;  when 
we  see  the  great  tortuosity  and  plexuses  of  venous  trunks;  when  we 
see  their  frequent  and  innumerable  branchings  and  joinings,  so  as 
to  form  so  many  ovals,  we  must  admit  that  the  solid  textures  do  not 
effectually  propel  the  blood ;  and,  knowing  that  all  the  actions  of  the 
vascular  system  are  accomplished  by  the  powers  of  its  own  matter, 
we  must  admit  that  the  blood  has  motion  inherent  in  its  structure. 
We  see  it  placed  in  situations  where  it  is  deprived  of  every  adequate 
means  of  containing  circulation,  except  by  the  force  or  exercise  of 
its  own  moving  powers. 

«n  '*  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  blood  should  move  itself;  it  isi 
only  accordant  with  the  phenomena  of  animated  nature.    The  great 
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characteriBtic  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter  is  that  the 
former  possesses  within  itself  a  power  as  well  of  producing  as  of 
stopping  motion  in  its  own  body;  while  in  the  latter  a  body  must 
Feceive  its  motion  from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  impression  of 
some  other  body,  and,  when  in  action,  must  be  stopped  by  another 
power.  If  a  stone,  previously  at  rest,  be  dropped  from  some  ele- 
vation, it  will  continue  in  motion  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
throughout  all  space,  until  it  is  stayed  in  its  progress  by  some  greater 
power,  as  the  earth.  A  locomotive  engine,  put  in  motion  by  the 
expansive  force  of  steam,  will  continue  moving  as  long  as  there  is 
any  steam,  unless  prevented  by  some  other  machinery  or  power. 
But  neither  the  stone  nor  the  engine  can  of  itself  either  beg^n  or 
stop  its  motions.  On  the  contrary j  well  organized  structures^  fluid 
and  solid,  can  of  themselves  both  move  and  stop. 

"  Even  vital  fluid  has,  therefore,  a  power  of  self-motion ;  and 
this  supposition  will  furnish  the  only  rational  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  currents  of  the  chyle  and  vegetable  sap.  Motion,  in  these 
last  two  systems,  animal  absorbent  and  vegetable  sap-vessels,  is 
adequately  accomplished  without  a  first-rate  propelling  power. 
The  membranes  forming  the  vessels  themselves  are  obviously  too 
weak  and  delicate  to  possess  much  propulsive  force ;  but  physio- 
logists have  evaded  all  inquiries  on  the  sifbject,  by  attributing  this 
power  to  absorption,  which  I  consider  to  be  an  expression  used  as 
a  cloak  for  ignorance.  Some  of  them,  perceiving  that  this  property 
did  not  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  progressive  motion 
and  selection  of  these  fluid  bodies,  called  to  their  aid  ^vita  propria, 
which, in  fact,  explains  nothing,  and  only  makes '  darkness  visible.'  ** 
(P.  68.) 

We  are  far  from  being  affected  with  the  Nosologimania  which 
the  Cullenians,  and  those  emanating  from  that  school,  were  famed 
for;  still  we  think  the  following  sweeping  condemnation  scarcely 
just:  ^'JThe  present  complicated  nosologies  are,  therefore,  not  only 
perfectly  useless,  but  injurious,  since  the  cause  of  the  pathological 
states  of  structure  is  clearly  attributable  to  one  variety  or  other  of 
inflammation;"  and  we  acknowledge  our  obtuseness  in  not  per- 
ceiving the  vast  superiority  of  the  arrangement  here  proposed. 

''Medical  philosophers  and  nosologists  have  attempted  to  clas- 
sify fevers,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  all  their  labours  have  proved 
abortive;  for  they  collected  groups  of  symptoms,  and  dignified 
them  with  the  title  of  fever.  If  distinctions  are  to  be  made  in 
fevers,  (which  I  regard  as  absolutely  unnecessary,)  I  would  desig- 
nate them  by  the  predominance  of  the  disordered  state  and  actions 
of  one  of  the  principal  systems.  The  digestive  system  is  either 
more  or  less  disordered  in  every  case ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
greatest  disorder  obviously  prevails  in  it,  and  the  fever  might  thus 
he  called  the  gastric,  in  other  cases,  the  actions  belonging  to  the 
nervous  or  vascular  systems  may  predominate,  the  symptoms  be- 
longing to  one  or  the  other  being  most  strongly  marked,  and  the 
fever  might  be  called  the  nervous  or  vascular  accordingly.     The 
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reason  of  the  disorder  of  one  system  exceeding  the  others,  will  not 
unusually  be  found  in  the  greater  inflammation  of  that  part  of  it 
which  enters  into  the  afiected  texture:  for  instance,  if  Xhe  capil- 
laries of  the  afiected  part  be  more  inflamed  than  either  the  absor- 
bents or  nerves,  the  associated  disorder  of  the  vascular  system  is 
then  likely  to  exceed  that  of  the  digestive  or  nervous.  The  state 
of  the  organization  of  those  organs  which  are  the  centres  of  their 
respective  systems  will  influence  the  fever;  but,  in  whatever  system 
the  disorder  may  be  greatest  at  first,  it  is  liable,  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  to  prevail  in  the  highest  deg^e  in  another,  and,  to- 
wards the  close,  to  be  equal  in  all.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  that  the  fever  of  any  one  system  is  greater 
than  that  of  another;  for  all  the  systems  are  alike  disordered." 
(P.21I.) 

We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that,  although  we  are  far  more 
old-fashioned  in  our  theories  of  disease,  that  we  should  not  be  far 
behind  our  author  in  its  treatment,  and  that  our  practice  would 
not  be  opposed  in  m^y  respects;  the  system  of  counter-irritation 
and  incisions  in  erysipelas  being  the  most  important  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

**  Cupping,  and  incisiops,  are  other  means  practised  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  objects  as  leeches.  Cupping  is  beneficially 
applied  on  the  skin,  over  deep-seated  parts  which  are  chronically 
inflamed;  and,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  blood,  accumulates  a 
quantity  of  capillary  blood  in  the  cupped  textures,  which  very 
rarely  fall  into  inflammation.  Incisions  have  lately  been  made,  by 
several  distinguished  surgeons,  on  parts  labouring  under  compound 
erysipelas:  one  surgeon  recommends  the  incisions  to  measure  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  go  deep,  and  to  number  from  six  to 
eighteen:  a  second,  more  bold,  will  have  the  scalpel  to  make  few 
incisions,  but  these  enormous  ones,  extending  over  all  the  erysipe- 
latous surface ;  one  cut  on  this  plan  has  even  measured  eighteen 
inches,  so  that  two  or  three  long  cuts  generally  sufiice :  and  a 
third  will  have  the  other  surface  studded  over  with  numerous  small 
apertures  from  the  pricks  of  a  lancet.  If  the  principles  of  this 
treatment  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  inflam- 
mations where  tension,  and  accumulation  of  fluids,  take  place;  and 
I  have  therefore  cut  parts  in  a  state  of  phlegmon,  with  the  same 
eflect  as  in  compound  erysipelas.  But  does  this  cutting  practice 
ofler  any  superiority  over  leeches,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its 
severity,  the  great,  if  not  occasionally  even  fatal,  hazard  from  he- 
morrhage, and  the  certain  fact  that  perfect  resolution  can  never  be 
obtained;  for  after  the  abatement  of  inflammation,  there  will  still 
remain  numerous  small,  or  a  few  immense,  gaping  wounds,  or  a 
multitude  of  little  pricks  or  ulcers  to  be  healed,  which  is  a  consi- 
deration of  no  minor  importance  in  bad  constitutions.  Incisions, 
by  dividing  the  vessels,  allow  a  free  flow  of  blood,  and  the  escape 
of  the  efiused  fluids,  which  leeches  do  not,  though  they  unburden 
the  vessels,  by  removing  the  blood;  so  that  the  same  object  is 
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attained  by  both  means,  with  this  difference,  that  leeches  remove 
not  the  efiused  flnids,  but  leave  no  wounds,  which  incisions  do. 
Tbe  former  are,  therefore,  generally  preferable  to  the  latter,  since 
tiie  efvaiom  can  be^  and  often  are,  readily  absorbed."  (P.  2^.) 

''  There  is  another  class  of  local  remedies  in  general  use,  called 
coaater-irritanta,  blisters,  cauteries,  escars,  mustard  poultices, 
oiatnents  of  tartarised  antimony,  and  such  like.  The  modus  ope- 
randi of  these  remedies  has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures: some  have  looked  to  anatomy  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  route  of  some,branch  of  a  blood- 
vessel from  the  inflamed  to  the  blistered  part;  others  have  attri- 
buted it  to  nervous  agency;  and  others  to  sympathy.  I  believe 
the  tree  solution  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  another  and 
new  malady  being  produced  by  them,  affecting  some  structure,  or 
its  organizing  machinery,  and  the  constitution.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
attempt  to  cure  one  disease  by  making  another,  either  in  the  same 
stracture,  or  on  some  other.  These  stimuli  are  applied  on  the  in- 
flamed structure  itself;  on  healthy  parts  situated  near  the  disor- 
dered; on  another  texture  of  the  same  anatomical  nature,  or  other- 
wise; or  on  parts  very  remote."  (P.  269.) 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  attempted  by  these  stimulants  to 
transfer  the  inflammation  of  an  important  part  to  an  unimportant 
one,  the  attempt,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  will  fail ;  so  that 
there  will  be  two  diseases,  or  two  parts  affected,  instead  of  one. 
Even  when  by  chance  it  does  succeed,  the  original  malady  is  very 
liable  to  return,  and  create  a  new  one,  which  is  another  source  of 
disorder  and  of  fever.  These  remedies  are  sometimes  applied  to 
parts  very  remote  from  the  original  malady,  as  sinapisms  to  the  feet 
hr  aflecdons  of  the  head,  but  for  what  purpose  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  This  principle,  or  practice,  is  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
tiquated doctrines  of  derivation,  and  is  not  worthy  of  any  serious 
attention.  In  short,  the  only  utility  of  this  class  of  stimulants  is 
to  give  pain ;  and  when  pain  becomes  desirable,  or  a  certain  benefit, 
or  a  source  of  pleasure,  these  remedies  may  be  used ;  but,  as  long 
as  pain  is  an  evil,  let  them  be  discarded.  They  are  unnecessary, 
and  very  frequently  injurious."  (P.  27 1 .) 

There  are  many  oUier  points  on  which  we  differ  considerably 
from  our  author,  besides  those  to  which  we  have  above  adverted ; 
such  as  his  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood, 
for  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  arises  from  forcible  and  rapid  coa- 
gulation :"  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  further  obser- 
vations, and  therefore,  in  conclusion,  can  only  add,  that,  although 
ve  have  read  this  treatise  with  much  attention,  we  are  still  far  from 
being  convinced  ''that  the  beginning  of  every  morbid  evil  is  a 
species  of  inflammation;"  because,  if  it  be  so  admitted,  the  re- 
ceived idea  of  inflammation  must  be  changed  for  a  definition 
esKntially  different ;  and  we  are  not  persuaded  that  any  advantages 
would  result  from  the  change,  equivalent  to  the  distraction  it  would 
cause. 
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On  Hybernation,     By  Marshall  Hall,  m.d.,  f.r.s.  l.  &  £.,  &c. 
(From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.) 

In  this  memoir,  the  author  follows  out  the  priuciple  developed  in 
the  essay  noticed  in  a  previous  number,  entitled  a  ''Theory  of  the 
Inverse  Ratio  which  subsists  between  the  Respiration  and  Irrita- 
bility, in  the  Animal  Kingdom."  Some  of  the  results  obtained 
are  curious  and  interesting.  We  shall  condense  a  part  of  the 
experimental  inquiry. 

''  That  peculiar  condition  of  certain  ,mammalia  during  the  winter 
season,  which  has  been  designated  hybernation,  has  been  aptly 
compared  by  various  authors  to  ordinary  sleep.  In  both  the  respi- 
ration is  diminished.  This  fact  was  first  determined,  in  regard  to 
sleep,  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys.  It  obtains  in  a  much  higher 
degree  in  the  state  of  hybernation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
sleep,  as  in  hybernation,  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  be- 
comes augmented.  These  two  conditions  of  the  animal  system  may 
therefore  mutually  illustrate  each  other. 

''  Ordinary  sleep  is  similar  to  the  sleep  of  the  hybernating  ani- 
mal ;  and  the  sleep  of  the  hybernating  animal  is  similar  to  that 
deeper  sleep,  or  lethargy,  which  is  designated  hybernation.  We 
are  thus  led  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  recurrent  sleep  of  all 
animals,  and  the  deep*and  protracted  sleep  of  a  few. 

''1.  Of  the  Sleep  of  hybernating  Animals.  In  the  sleep  of  the 
hybernating  animal,  the  respiration  is  more  or  less  impaired :  if  the 
animal  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  best  admit  of  observation, 
the  acts  of  respiration  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  diminished;  if 
it  be  placed  in  the  pneumatometer,  little  alteration  is  induced  ia 
the  bulk  of  the  air;  if  its  temperature  be  taken  by  the  thermometer, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  many  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  animal 
in  its  active  state;  if  it  be  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  not  im- 
mediately incommoded  or  injured."  (P.  1.) 

"  The  respiration  is  very  nearly  suspended  in  hybernation.  That 
this  function  almost  ceases,  is  proved,  1st,  by  the  absence  of  all 
detectible  respiratory  acts;  2dly,  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
any  change  in  the  air  of  the  pneumatometer ;  3dly,  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  temperature  to  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  4thly,  by 
the  capability  of  supporting,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  entire 
privation  of  air."  (P.  4.) 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  experiments 
whence  the  conclusions  in  this  paper  have  been  drawn,  and  some 
of  which  are,  in  the  original  memoir,  reduced  to  a  tabular  form, 
and  the  registers  kept  for  many  days  successively. 

'*  On  January  the  28th,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being 
42^,  I  placed  a  bat  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  hybernation,  and 
undisturbed  quiet,  in  the  pneumatometer,  during  the  whole  night , 
a  space  of  ten  hours,  from  Ih.  30m.  to  llh.  30m.  There  was  no 
perceptible  absorption  of  gas. 
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"  Having  rouaed  the  animal  a  little,  I  replaced  it  in  the  pneu- 
matometer,  and  continued  to  disturb  it  from  time  to  time,  by  moving 
the  apparatus.  It  continued  inactive,  and  between  the  hours  of 
Ih.  20m.  and  4h.,  there  was  the  absorption  of  one  cubic  inch  only 
of  gas. 

'^  Being  much  roused  at  four  o'clock,  and  replaced  in  the  pneu- 
matometer,  the  bat  now  continued  moving  about  incessantly;  in 
one  hour,  five  cubic  inches  had  disappeared.  It  was  then  removed. 
A  farther  absorption  took  place  of  .8  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gas. 

''  Thus  the  same  little  animal,  which,  in  a  state  of  hybernation, 
passed  ten  hours  without  respiration,  absorbed  or  converted  5.8 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid,  in  one  hour,  when 
in  a  state  of  activity.  In  an  intermediate  condition,  it  removed 
one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

'^  I  repeated  this  experiment  on  February  the  18th.  A  bat,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  hybernation,  was  placed  in  the  pneumatometer,  and 
rennained  in  it  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  There  was 
now  the  indication  of  a  very  slight  absorption  of  gas,  not,  however, 
amountiug  to  a  cubic  inch. 

"  On  February  the  22d,  I  repeated  this  experiment  once  more, 
conCinuing  it  during  the  space  of  sixty  hours;  the  thermometer  de- 
scended gradually,  but  irregularly,  from  4V  to  38°;  the  result  is 
giren  in  the  subjoined  Table. 


Date, 

February  22     11  p.m. 

23       11   A.M. 

External  Temp. 
.      .       41o 

.     .     38J     . 

Alwyrption. 

.       -8     . 

Duimtion. 

.     ]2h. 

11   P.M. 

.     .     39J     . 

.     '75     . 

.    r2 

24     11a.m. 

,     .     38       . 

.       -5     . 

.     14 

11   P.M. 

.     .     39       . 

.      75     . 

.     12 

25       11   A.M. 

.     .     38       . 

•6     . 

.     12 

3-4  60 

"  From  this  experiment  it  appears  that  3.4  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
gas  disappeared  in  sixty  hours,  from  the  respiration  of  a  bat  in  the 
s^tate  of  lethargy.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  a  state  of  activity,  an 
equal  quantity  of  this  gas  disappeared  in  less  the^n  half  that  number 
of  minutes.  The  respiration  of  the  hybernating  bat  descends  to  a 
sab-reptile  state;  it  will  be  seen  shortly  that  the  irritability  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  muscular  fibre  generally,  is  proportionally  aug- 
mented. 

''  In  this  experiment  it  is  probable  that  the  lethargy  of  the  animal 
was  not  quite  complete."  (P.  5.) 

Another  lengthened  series  of  observations  was  made  to  show  that 
"the  temperature  of  the  hybernating  animal  accurately  follows 
that  of  the  atmosphere;''  but  for  the  detail  of  these  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  memoir :  the  results  are  as  follow : 

''  When  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  latter  are  slight,  the 
two  thermometers  denote  the  same  temperature.     If  these  changes 
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are  greater  and  more  rapid,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  k  a  little 
lower  or  higher,  according  as  the  external  temperature  rises  or  falls  ; 
a  little  time  being  obviously  required  for  the  animal  to  attain  that 
temperature. 

''  Similar  observations  were  made  during  the  first  three  days  of 
February.  On  the  4th,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere rose  to  50  J°;  that  of  the  animal  was  now  82*',  and  there  was 
a  considerable  restlessness.  On  the  6th,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  had  fallen  to  47}",  and  that  of  the  animal  to  48",  whilst 
there  was  a  return  of  the  lethargy. 

"  After  this  period  there  were  the  same  equal  alterations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  animal  and  in  the  atmosphere,  observed  in  the  month 
of  January. 

'*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  these  observations,  that  the  in- 
ternal temperature  is  about  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
epigastrium.  In  two  bats,  the  external  temperature  of  each  of 
which  was  36",  a  fine  thermometer,  with  an  extremely  minute  cylin- 
drical bulb,  passed  gently  into  the  stomach,  rose  to  39°.*'  (P.  8.)  • 

After  quoting  some  experiments  of  Jekner,  Edwards,  and 
Spallanzani,  our  author  continues:  *'It  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  these  facts  that  the  lethargic  animal  is  enabled  to  bear  -the 
total  abstraction  of  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  for  a  conside- 
rable period  of  time." 

'*  A  bat  which  was  lethargic  in  an  atmosphere  of  36^  was  immersed 
in  water  of  41°.  It  moved  about  a  little,  and  expelled  bubbles  of 
air  from  its  lungs.  It  was  kept  in  the  water  during  sixteen  minutes, 
and  then  removed.     It  appeared  to  be  uninjured  by  the  experiment. 

''  A  hedgehog,  which  had  been  so  lethargic  in  an  atmosphere  of 
40"  as  not  to  awake  for  food  during  several  days,  was  immersed  in 
water  of  42".  It  moved  about  and  expelled  air  from  its  lungs.  It 
was  retained  under  the  water  during  22}  minutes :  it  was  then  re- 
moved.    It  appeared  uninjured. 

''  It  seems  probable  that  the  motions  observed  in  these  animals 
were  excited  through  the  medium  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

"  The  power  of  supporting  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  gas,  qf  at- 
mospheric air,  belongs  solely  to  the  hybernating  state,  and  is  no 
property  of  the  hybernating  animal  in  its  state  of  activity.  After 
havmg  found  that  the  dormant  bat,  in  summer,  supported  immer- 
sion in  water,  during  eleven  minutes,  uninjured,  I  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  active  hedgehog  possessed  the  same  power*  I  im- 
mersed one  of  these  animals  in  water.  It  expired  in  three  minutes, 
the  period  in  which  immersion  proves  fatal  to  the  other  mammalia. 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has,  therefore,  committed  an  error,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Edwards,  when  he  asserts  that '  animals  of  the 
class  mammalia,  which  hybemate  and  become  torpid  in  winter, 
have  at  all  times  a  power  of  subsisting  under  a  confined  respiration, 
which  would  destroy  other  animals  not  having  this  peculiar  habit.' 
The  power  of  bearing  a  suspended  respiration  is  an  induced  state. 
It  depends  upon  sleep  or  lethargy  themselves,  and  their  effect  in 
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Impairhi^  or  sn9pendifrgf6s]](fr<dbn;  abd  tipott  (he  peculiar  t>ower 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  of  becomifig^  veiio-toatmctile  tmAet 
these  circnm^taiices. 

'*  2.  Of  the  trritabiUtp.  T%t  slfigle  flict  of  A  powef  6f  safttain- 
mg  B«  {Xrivatlofl  of  atf,  withoat  load  of  life,  leads  alotie  to  the  iiife- 
mnee  Hiat  tlvd  tfkftabiKty  h  greatly  AuMietited  iti  the  firtatd  of  hy- 
befitatioti.  Yhh  iAfeteace  flows  from  th«  law  M>  fally  stated  h  my 
former  pape^,  a&d  the  fact  b  one  6f  Iti  tfr6st  temadcabl^  iltiUtra- 
tioas  and  eonfiiDodtioaa. 

**  It  might  hare  been  ihfekteM  Abift  the%e  pfemiiet,  that  the  heat 
of  the  heart  would  continue  longer  aftef  decapitation  in  the  dtate 
of  hybernation  th^  in  the  state  6f  activity  in  tne  teme  animal :  an 
laference  at  onee  most  singular  and  eorreet. 

**  This  Tiew  reeeitet  the  falleftt  eonflrmatton  from  the  following 
remarkable  exoernnent:  On  March  the  9th,  sOOn  afker  midnight, 
I  took  a  hedgehog  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  le- 
tha^  daring  150  honrS,and  dirided  the  Spinal  marrow  jilst  below 
the  oecTpat;  I  then  removed  the  brain  and  destroyed  the  whole 
spiaai  marrow  as  gently  as  possible.  The  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinned  vigOTons  during  fbui*  hours,  when,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a 
terminatioil  to  the  experiment,  I  resolved  to  envelop  the  animal  in 
a  wet  cloth,  and  leave  it  until  early  in  the  morning.  At  seven 
o'clock  A.M.  the  beat  of  both  sides  of  the  heart  stiu  continued. 
They  still  continued  to  move  at  ten  a.m.,  each  auricle  and  each 
ventricle  contracting  quite  di^inctly.  At  half  after  eleven  a.m.  all 
were  eqnafly  motionless;  yet  aH  eqnally  contracted  on  being  sti- 
mulated by  the  point  Of  a  |>enknife.  At  noon  the  two  ventricles 
were  alike  nnmoired  on  being  irritated  as  before ;  but  both  auricles 
contraded.  Both  iittric!e«  ttftd  ventricles  were  shortly  afterwards 
inirritable. 

"This  etperintent  is  the  moirt  eittrabrdinary  of  those  which  have 
heen  pei'formed  upon  the  mammalia.  It  proves  several  interesting 
and  important  points:  1.  that  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  aug- 
mented in  eontmued  lefhai^  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  H,  That 
the  irritability  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  then  little,  if  at  all, 
less  htitable  than  the  right,  thttt  H  is,  in  fact,  teno-contractile. 
3.  That,  in  ibh  condition  of  the  animal  system,  the  action  of  the 
heart  continues  for  a  eooMdeftible  period  independently  of  the 
hfain  tttid  spinal  marrow. 

'*  On  Aptfl  the  20tfa,  at  sit  o'clock  ha  the  etetiing,  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  attncspfaere  beiiig  53^,  a  comparative  experiment  was 
made  npon  a  bedgd^  in  iu  state  of  activity :  the  ijpinal  marrow 
was  simirfy  dMded  At  the  occiput:  the  beat  of  the  right  ventricle 
continued  upwards  of  two  hours,  that  of  the  left  ventricle  ceased 
shnost  immediately;  the  left  auricle  eeased  to  beat  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour:  the  right  turide  alio  ceased  to  beat  long  before 
the  right  veAtride,*'  (P.  11 .) 

We  need  make  na comments  on  the  above  experiments:  and  the 
fotlowrag  observations  are  Hkewise  worthy  attention,  as  being  the 
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only  really  satisfactory  ones  which  have  been  made  on  the  circula* 
tion  of  hybemating  animals. 

**  The  wing  of  &e  bat  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  the  circulation  during  hybernation.  But 
it  requires  peculiar  management.  If  the  animal  be  taken  from  its 
cage,  and  tne  wine  extended  under  the  miscroscope,  it  is  roused  by 
the  operation,  and  its  respiratory  and  other  movements  are  so  ex- 
cited, that  all  accurate  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  minute  vessels  is  completely  frustrated.  Still  greater 
caution  is  required  in  this  case,  than  even  in  the  observation  of  the 
respiration  and  temperature. 

**  After  some  fruitless  trials,  I  at  length  succeeded  perfectly  in 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  minute  circulation  undisturbed.  Having 
placed  the  animal,  in  its  state  of  hybernation,  in  a  littie  box  of  ma- 
hogany, I  gently  drew  out  its  wing  through  a  crevice  made  in  the 
side  of  the  box;  I  fixed  the  tip  of  the  extended  wing  between  por- 
tions of  cork;  I  tiien  attached  the  box  and  the  cork  to  a  piece  of 
plate-glass;  and,  lastiy,  I  left  the  animal  in  this  situation,  in  a  cold 
atmosphere,  to  resume  its  lethargy. 

**  I  could  now  quietly  convey  the  animal  ready  prepared,  and 

Elace  it  in  the  field  of  the  miscroscope  without  disturbing  its  slum- 
ers,  and  observe  the  condition  of  the  circulation. 

**  In  this  manner  I  have  ascertained  that,  although  the  respira- 
tion be  suspended,  the  circulation  continues  uninterruptedly.  It 
is  slow  in  tne  minute  arteries  and  veins ;  the  beat  of  the  heart  is 
regular,  and  generally  about  twenty-eight  times  in  the  minute. 

**  We  might  be  disposed  to  view  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
in  the  state  of  hybernation  as  being  reptile,  or  analogous  to  that  of 
the  batrachian  tribes.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  respiration  is 
nearly,  if  not  totally,  suspended,  and  that  the  blood  is  venous,  we 
must  view  the  condition  of  the  circulation  as  in  a  lower  condition 
still,  and,  as  it  were,  sub-reptile.  It  may,  indeed,  be  rather  com- 
pared to  that  state  of  the  circulation  which  is  observed  in  the  frog 
firom  which  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  been  removed  by 
minute  portions  at  distant  intervals. 

"  In  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  suspended  respiration,  and  an  im- 
paired condition  of  some  other  functions,  one  vital  propertv  is  aug- 
mented. This  is  the  irritability,  and  especially  the  irritability  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  is,  in 
the  hybemating  animal,  in  its  state  of  activity,  as  in  all  the  other 
mammalia,  only  arterio-contractile,  becomes  veno-contractile. 

**  This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  presented  to  me 
in  the  whole  aninAl  kingdom.  It  forms  the  single  exception  to  the 
most  general  rule,  amongst  animals  which  possess  a  double  heart. 
It  accounts  for  the  ]M>ssibility  of  immersion  in  water  or  a  noxious 
gas,  without  drowning  or  asphyxia;  and  it  accounts  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  suspended  respiration,  without  the  feeliu|^  of  oppression 
or  pain,  although  sensation  be  unimpaired.  It  is,  m  a  word,  this 
peculiar  phenomenon,  which,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar  effect  of 
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Bleep  in  inducing;  diminished  respiration  in  hybernating  animals, 
constitutes  the  sasceptibility  and  capability  of  takings  on  the  hy- 
bernating'  state.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  rapid  circulation  of  a 
higlilj  arterialized  blood  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  birds 
probably  conduces  to  their  activity ,  the  slow  circulation  of  a  venous 
blood,  doubtless  contributes  to  the  lethargy  of  the  hybemating 
animal."  (P.  17.) 

The  gradations  which  have  been  observed  in  the  profoundness  of 
tlie  lethargy,  and  in  the  period  of  its  duration,  have,  in  each  stage, 
especial  reference  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  animal. 

"There  is  much  difference  in  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  in  the 
&€t  of  omitting  to  take  food,  in  the  hybernation  of  different  ani- 
mals. The  bat,  being  insectivorous,  would  awake  in  vain;  no  food 
could  be  found :  the  hedgehog  might  obtain  snails  or  worms,  if  the 
ground  were  not  very  hard  from  frost;  the  dormouse  would  find 
less  difficulty  in  meeting  with  grain  and  fruits.  We  accordingly 
observe  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  habits  of  awaking  from  their 
lethargy  or  hybernation,  in  these  different  animals. 

^'  I  have  observed  no  disposition  to  awake  at  all  in  the  bat,  ex- 
cept from  external  warmth  or  excitement.  If  the  temperature  be 
about  40^  or  45^,  the  hedgehog,  on  the  other  hand,  awakes,  after 
Tarions  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  passed  in  lethargy,  to 
take  food;  and  again  returns  to  its  state  of  hybernation.  The 
dormouse,  under  similar  circumstances,  awakes  dfaily. 

**  Proportionate  to  the  disposition  to  awake  and  take  food,  is  the 
state  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach ,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  The 
dormouse  and  the  hedgehog  pass  the  faeces  and  urine  in  abundance 
during  their  intervals  of  activity.  The  bat  is  scarcely  observed  to 
have  any  excretions  during  its  continued  lethargy. 

*'  In  the  dormouse  and  the  hedgehog,  the  sense  of  hunger  ap- 
pears to  rouse  the  animal  from  its  hybernation,  whilst  the  food 
taken  conduces  to  a  return  of  the  state  of  lethargy.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  there  are  alternations  between  activity  and  le- 
thargy in  this  animal,  with  the  taking  of  food,  in  temperatures 
about  40^  or  45°.  Nevertheless,  abstinence  doubtless  conduces  to 
hybernation,  ty  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  of  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  m  inducing  sleep  and  the  loss  of  temperature.  The 
bedgebog,  which  awakes  from  its  hybernation,  and  does  not  eat, 
returns  to  its  lethargy  sooner  than  the  one  which  is  allowed  food.'' 
(P.  19.)  ' 

We  reluctantly  pass  by  the  sections  relating  to  ''Torpor  from 
Cold,"  "Sensibility,"  "Muscular  Motility  and  Reviviscence," 
vitbout  transferring  any  of  the  extracts  we  had  marked  to  our 
P^;  but  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  quote  the  author's 
recapitulation. 

"  The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  treat  of  the  singular  phe- 
nomena of  hybernation,  and  especially  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
application  of  the  law  stated  in  my^former  paper,  to  the  active  and 
lethargic  states  of  the  hybemating  animal. 
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**  i.  The  natunJ  sleep  of  tbehybemaliiig  ^aimaji  diffiK*  CieAtiy, 
yet  only  in  degree,  from  the  sleep  of  any  other  animal. 

'*2«  This  sleep  passes  insensibly  into  th?  state  of  tru^  hyber* 
nation,  wUcb  ia  more  profound,  af  th^  Uood  loe^  its  arterial  cba*- 
W^ter;  for^ 

"  3,  I9  hybemntioii,  th9  respiration  uid  t^n  f(«o}utkiii  of  he^%  aie 
nearly  suspended. 

«<  4.  The  irrit^lity  is,  at  the  wne  time,  singularly  anffmeulad ; 
aiid  the  animal  bears  proportionaiely  the  privation  pf  air* 

*'  5.  The  neryouQ  sensibility  and  Ih^  muscular  motUity  are  nn- 
impaired. 

'*  6.  There  is  the  9in^lar  phevomenon  of  this  unimpaired  senai* 
bility,  and  the  capability  of  bearing  the  priyatipn  qi  air  without 
pain  I  a  &ct  which  receivea  aa  interet^ting  and  perfect  explanation 
from  the  additional  fact  of  the  augmented  irritability  or  veno- 
contractibility  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

"  7.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  true  byberoatioa 
and  torpor  from  cold,  not  attended  to  by  physiologists. 

"  8.  Severe  cold,  like  all  other  causes  of  pain,  rou9e9  (he  hyber- 
pating  animal  from  its  lethargy;  and,  if  continued,i  induces  the 
State  of  torpor. 

*'  lu  conclusion,  one  of  the  mo9t  general  effect^  of  sleep,  is  to 
impair  the  respiration,  and,  with  that  function,  the  evolution  of  ani- 
mal temperature.  The  impaired  state  of  the  respiration  induces  a 
less  arterial  condition  of  the  bloody  which  then  oecomes  unfit  for 
Stimulating  the  heart:  accumulation  of  the  blood  tal^es  place  ia 
the  pulmonary  veins  aud  left  auricle;  a  sense  of  oppression  is  in* 
duced,^  and  the  animejl  ia  either  roused  to  draw  a  d^ep  aigh^  or 
awakes  altogether, 

"  Such  are  the  phenomena  in  animals  in  which  the  heart  has  not 
the  faculty  of  taking  on  an  augmented  state  of  irritability,  with  this 
lessened  degree  of  stimulus.  But  in  those  animals  which  do  pos- 
sess this  faculty,  a  property  which  constitutes  the  power  of  hyber- 
nation, the  heart  continues  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  more  slowly 
indeed,  but  QOt  less  perfectly,  although  its  arterial  character  be 
diminished  and  its  stimulant  property  impaired^  No  repletion  of 
the  pulmonary  veins  and  of  the  left  auricle,  no  sense  of  oppression 
is  induced,  and  the  animal  b  not  roused;  the  respiration  qontinuea 
U>Wt  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  animal  can  near,  for  a  short 
period,  the  aostraction  of  atmospheric  air. 

"  All  the  phenomena  of  hybernation  originate,  then,  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  augmented  irritability.  The  state  of  sleep,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  the  first  stage  of  hybernation,  induces  an  impaired 
degree  of  resphtition.  This  would  soon  be  attended  with  pain,  if 
the  irritability  of  the  heart  were  not  at  the  same  time  augmented , 
so  as  to  carry  on  the  circulatiou  of  a  less  arterial  blood,  and  the 
animal  would  draw  a  deep  sigh^  would  augment  its  respiration,  or 
awake.  Occasional  sighs  are»  indeed^  observed  in  the  sleep  of  all 
animals,  except  the  byberuating.    In  tikeae,  the  circulation  goes  on 
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QBiatierruptfdljy  with  adimioi»lied  raspiraUan,  ^y  tUe  me«naof«a 
augmented  imtability.  There  is  no  stagnation  of  the  blood  at  th9 
heart;  ooofequentlyy  no  uaeaain^as;  and  the  aaimal  becomes  more 
and  more  Lethargic,  as  the  circulation  of  a  v^npua  bloQd  is  more 
complete.  This  lethargy  is  eyentually  interrupted  by  circiunstances 
which  break  Qcdioary  aleep»  as  aat^rnal  9timuU»  oc  the  calls  of  ap- 
petite. 

"  H^d^Msta  ^Id  di«p(Hb?»  to  alf ep,  to  lethargy ;  bvt  seyerer 
cold  indiices  a  difiergpdt  oonditipn  of  the  system,  that  of  torpor. 
Sleep  is  tbt  medium  betwoep  such  moderate  cold  and  the  phenor 
mena  of  hybematioa;  torppr  if  thj9  immediate  eff^t  of  the  saverer 
degrees  of  cold. 

*'  This  inyestigatioo  aaturaUy  leads  to  that  of  the  comparative 
conditions  of  the  respiration  ana  of  the  irritability^  in  the  pupa  and 
perfect  states  of  some  species  of  the  iusect  tribes.  There  is  muc^i 
reason  to  supposa  that  these  ftate«  are  respeotivelv  similar  to  those 
(rf'lethaigy  and  activity  in  the  bybernating  animal."  (P.  24.) 

A  peroration  is  not  needed  to  express  our  opinion  of  this  paper; 
the  extracts  we  haye  made  demonstrate  our  belief  that  it  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  modern  physiology,  and  that  the  experi- 
ments and  theories  have  not  only  truth  but  novelty  to  recom- 
mend  them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


A  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany ;  containing  a  com" 
plete  Enumeration  and  Description  of  all  Plants  hitherto 
known;  with  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  Placee  of 
Growihy  Time  of  f  lowering.  Mode  of  Culture^  and  their  Uses 
in  Medicine  ana  Domestic  Economy,  Preceded  by  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Linntean  and  Natural  Systems,  and  a  Glossary  of 
the  Terms  used.  Founded  upon  **  Miller  s  Gardener's  Vic- 
tionary^'  and  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System,  By 
George  Boii^  t.l.s.  In  four  volumes,  4to.  Vols.  I.  and  lU 
—  Pp.  818  and  875;  with  figures  on  wood.     Rivingtons,  &c. 

Dio  not  the  title-^page  profess,  and  the  adverti^em/^ntt  declare,^  thia 
work  to  be  fouuded  upon  '*  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  of 
which  it  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  a  new  edition,  we  con* 
Cess  that  we  sbouJWl  vfA  very  readily  have  guessed  at  the  founda- 
tioo;  for  it  is  no  more  founded  upon  the  Dictionary  of  Mii.];«aa 
than  it  is  upon  the  Prodromus  of  Dk  CiiNiiou«a,  and  acarcely  sa 
mocbso;  and  it  might,  without  any  suspicion  of  plagiary,  have 
been  ushered  into  the  world  as  an  original  work  by  uie  present 
editor  (Georob  Dost),  whose  name  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  worth,  even  without  the  sanction  of  Miller's 
popidarity.  But,  aa  the  proprietors  and  pnblisheis,  who  are 
shrewd  |Mulosopbera»  as  far  as  mercantile  literarture  is  concerned, 
Itt^e  judged  Ui«  pi^Wtnt  tiitle  to  be  the  roost  advantag^<M;«»  iA  ia  our 
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daty  rather  to  pay  attention  to  the  subsequent  pages  than  to  cri- 
ticise the  first. 

As  to  reading  these  two  quarto  volumes,  we  make  no  pretensions 
to  have  done  so ;  for  who  ever  read  a  Dictionary^  except  to  revise 
the  proofs?  but  we  have  opened  them  in  numerous  places,  and 
have  made  many  references  to  their  columns,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  speak  very  favorably  of  their  contents. 

A  complete  English  Species  Plantarum,  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  much  wanted,  and  this  Mr.  Don  promises  to  supply 
as  far  as  the  Ferns.  Had  the  object  of  this  work  been  to  form  an 
analytic  scale,  our  approbation  of  the  plan  must  have  been,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  withheld;  but,  as  a  history  of  plants,  the  scheme 
of  natural  affinities  is  decidedly  the  best  to  be  pursued.  The  fa- 
cility, likewise,  of  a  dictionary  reference  is  gained  by  the  alpha- 
betical index  prefixed  to  each  volume,  and,  we  should  hope,  would 
be  still  further  insured  by  a  general  index  to  the  whole. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  editor  has  inserted  entire  the  cata- 
logues of  the  varieties  of  pear  and  apple,  which  are  but  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  appropriation  of  their 
labours  roused  the  ire  of  the  Fellows,  and  an  injunction  against 
the  sale  of  the  volume  was  applied  for,  and  obtained.  We  think 
it  would  have  been  but  courteous  in  Mr.  Don  to  have  asked  per* 
mission  to  copy  the  catalogue;  but  we  think  it  far  below  the 
objects  of  literary  associations  to  be  so  very  jealous  of  their  trading 
concerns.  The  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  are  always  re- 
garded as  public  property,  and,  the  more  use  can  be  made  of  them, 
the  more  fully  are  the  purposes  of  such  institutions  attained :  we 
are,  therefore,  glad  that  the  injunction  has  been  withdrawn.  Still 
we  think  it  would  have  more  honourable  if  the  Society  had  not 
noticed  the  circumstance,  than,  without  any  benefit  even  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view  to  themselves,  to  have  thus  put  the  editor  to 
the  expense  of  forty  pounds,  and,  after  shewing  the  mains  animus, 
to  have  feared  to  perpetrate  the  mala  acta. 

In  the  introduction,  it  is  proposed  to  conclude  this  work  with 
the  Fernsi  We  trust  that  decision  is  not  irrevocable;  or,  if  it  does 
resemble  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter  not,  that 
Mr.  Don  will  be  persuaded  to  complete  the  species  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  by  publishing  an  appendix,  in  which  the  Mosses,  Pung^, 
and  Algse  may  appear. 

On  looking  through  these  two  volumes,  forming  half  the  space 
allotted  to  the  work,  we  find  that  so  much  less  than  half  of  the  task 
proposed  has  been  completed,  that  we  think  it  impossible  it  can 
be  finished  in  four  volumes:  we  trust  that  the  learned  editor  will 
not  suffer  a  desire  of  not  exceeding  that  space  to  lead  him  to  con- 
dense unduly  the  remaining  portion  of  his  labours. 

The  editor  states  that  the  natural  system  is  followed  in  this 
work :  we  should  have  felt  obliged  if  he  had  informed  us  what 
natural  system;  for,  as  so  many  thb  natural  systems  are  in  vogue, 
we  think  the  indefinite  more  fitting  than  the  definite  article.    We, 
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however,  suppose  that  it  is  De  CandoUe's  version  here  adopted, 
with  Tariations;  for  it  certainly  is  not  Jussieu's,  In  the  Jussieuan 
arrangement,  the  simplest  plants  were  those  the  first  described, 
and  the  series  ran  from  these  through  more  and  more  elaborate 
developments;  but  why  De  Candolle,  Don,  and  others,  commence 
with  Ranunculacees,  and  why  to  Clematis  all  other  plants  should 
yield  the  poet  of  honour,  we  never  could  divine. 


HOSPITAL   REPORTS. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Cage  of  Epilepsy^  of  twenty  years*  standing^  detailed  before  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  by  John  E^s,  m.d. 

A.  6.,  aged  thirty-four,  a  married  man,  having  had  nine  children, 
six  of  which  are  now  living,  has  been  afflicted  with  epileptic  fits 
since  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  These  fits  occurred,  at  first  at 
intervals  of  a  month,  more  lately  of  a  fortnight,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently some  time  before  commg  under  my  care.  He  consulted 
m'e,  when  on  a  visit  to  Manchester,  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  year  1830.  He  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  been  under  the  care 
of  several  men  of  decided  talent.  One  celebrated  physician  de- 
clared that  the  fits  arose  from  a  too  great  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head*  Bleeding  with  leeches  on  the  temples  and  the  neck,  and 
other  meanB  to  diminish,  according  to  the  idea  entertained,  this  deter- 
mination, were  adopted.  Another  celebrated  practitioner  considered 
the  fits  to  be  dependent  upon  the  pretence  of  the  tapeworm.  The 
Oleum  Terebinthinee  retificatum  was  prescribed ;  but  with  no  effect 
in  relieving  the  disease.  Other  less  noted  practitioners  treated  the 
6ts  as  dependent  upon  diiferent  causes,  but  without  success.  One 
eminent  practitioner  had  the  courage,  the  moral  courage,  to  refuse 
to  undertake  the  case;  I  say  moral  courage,  because  I  consider 
it  an  act  of  high  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  undertake  a  case, 
when  the  refusal  to  undertake  the  same  is  founded  upon  the  fact^ 
that  he,  the  practitioner,  does  not  see  the  nature  thereof. 

Not  having  experienced  any  permanent  benefit,  and  having 
tried  so  many  plans,  A.  B.  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  cure.  This 
gentleman,  however,  knew  a  little  of  phrenology,  and  having  heard 
of  me  as  a  phrenologist,  as  well  as  a  physician,  thought  that  I 
might,  from  the  aid  of  phrenology,  be  better  acouainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  complaint  than  those  physicians  wnom  he  had  con- 
sulted, and  who  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  unbelievers  in  the 
science;  and  as,  in  addition,  the  old  axiom  is  very  generally  re- 
ceired,  even  beyond  the  sacred  boundaries  of  our  brethren's  stu- 
dies, that  **  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,"  A.  B. 
imagined  that,  perchance,  some  means  might  be  discovered  for  the 
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cure  of  hii  coniplainty  to  htm  peculiarly  trouUeMfM,  his  punrottB 
being  iittelltetual  in  their  character.  On  these  aoccmnts  he  con^- 
suHed  me. 

After  eitamniing'  minutely  into  the  cas6, 1  told  hirii  that,  though 
many  symptoms  militiited  agf^tnst  the  hope  of  recoreryi  mote 
symptoms  seemed  to  justify  that  hope;  hiA  that,  such  being  my 
opinion,  I  would  undertake  the  cfise.  His  IHends,  and  he  himself, 
looked  upon  this  as  the  last  trial  to  be  made. 

I  may,  advantageously  perhaps,  briefly  state  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  A  severe  dyspepsia  affected  him ;  excessive  nervousness; 
frequent  and  severe  pains  in  the  head,  attended  with  soreness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck.    The  fits  occurring  as  before  stated. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  there  were  two  objects  in  view, 
namely,  to  xdiev^  the  dyspepsia,  aad  to  vemove  the  cerebellk 
affection. 

To  relieve  the  dyspepsia^  I  ordered  the  following  mixture:  R. 
Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  ad  fbrmulam  Domini  Scheele,  gtt.  xxx.; 
Sulphatis  Quininse,  3S8,;  Sulphuris  Prtecipitati,  ^iss.;  Confec- 
tionis  Aromaticse,  gr.  xv. ;  Aquee  distillatee,  f  J  iij .  He  was  ordered 
to  keep  the  mixture  carefully  excluded  from  the  alt  and  the  light, 
and  of  it  to  take  a  teaspoonml  three  times  a  day. 

To  relieve  the  cerehellic  affection,  (for  I  am  forced  to  believe  that 
epilepsy  is  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  cerebellum,)  I 
prescribed  the  following  liniment,  to  be  rubbed  diligently  down  the 
spine  every  night:  R.  Linimenti  Saponis,  fji.;  Linimenti  Cam- 
phoree  comp.  fjss.;  Tmcturee  Lyttee,  f3iv.;  01.  Succini.  rectifi- 
cati,  fjvi. 

A.  B.  began  attending  to  my  regulations  on  Sunday,  September 
^6th)  1830.  During  the  first  week,  he  had  great  pam  and  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  (occasioned,  A.  6.  thought,  by  the  rubbing) ; 
also  violent  stitches  and  sudden  pains  through  tne  day,  darting 
firom  the  spine.  This  latter  circumstance  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
remailc.  It  is  risbt  also  to  notice,  that  A.  B.  had  experienced  an 
attack  of  the  epileptic  fit  a  few  days  before  I  saw  him. 

During  this  first  week,  already  noticed,  the  ntrtous  agitation 
was  excessive^  and  on  Monday,  October  4th,  he,  in  expressing  the 
feeling  in  his  head,  compared  it  to  ''  a  whirlpool'^*  indeed,  so  pe- 
culiar was  the  feeling,  that,  though,  as  may  be  Conceived,  he  had 
experienced  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  feelings,  he  asserts  he 
never  experienced  so  peculiar  a  feeling  before.  *^  Since  that  time/' 
he  states  in  his  first  communication  to  me,  ^  I  have  felt  much 
better;**  and,  "  since  Saturday,"  that  is,  the  Saturday  following 
the  Monday  specified,  *'  I  have  felt  so  light  and  free  from  pain  that 
I  could  fancy  springs  in  my  shoes  when  I  am  moving." 

The  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  feeling  on  the  4th  of  October 
may,  in  part,  be  referred  to  the  circamstance  of  its  being  about  the 
time  of  the  Mhebdomadat  attack. 

The  rubbing  on  the  back  produced  considerable  eruption,  which. 
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on  account  of  the  itching  connected  with  it,  was  extremely  trou- 
blesome; a  circumstance  1  did  not  regret. 

A.  6.  found  that  the  effects  described,  as  well  as  others  not  no- 
ticed, were  so  different  from  those  produced  by  the  modes  of 
treatment  previously  adopted,  that  he  was  much  encouraged  to 
persevere. 

The  dyspeptic  mixture  and  the  friction  were  used  for  a  fortnight; 
the  patient,  in  addition,  bathing  his  feet  alternate  nights  in  hot 
water. 

Perceiving  the  effect  I  expected  was  in  progress  of  obtainment, 
1  wrote  to  desire  him  to  desist  from  the  use  of  the  liniment  for  a 
veek,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  have  recourse  to  it 
again  three  times  a  week,  for  three  successive  weeks.  The  mixture 
was  again  ordered;  but,  as  the  dyspepsia  was  much  relieved,  only 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Believing  that  the  disease  was  within  the  power  of  remedial 
means,  and  also  that  the  diseased  condition  was  a  want  of  power 
in  the  nervous  fibres,  constituting  the  cerebellum,  (and  I  may  re- 
mark here,  that  I  intended  to  show  to  the  Society  a  preparation, 
exhibiting  the  laminated  structure  of  that  organ,  but  being  unable 
to  reach  home  before  coming  to  the  Society,  I  am  not  able,)  I 
ordered,  in  addition  to  the  means  already  noticed,  a  liniment,  con- 
sisting of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit,  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  back  of  the  head  for  eight 
<iays.  The  patient  commenced  the  use  of  this  liniment  on  the  17th 
of  October.  Tliree  days  after  the  commencement  of  this  frivition, 
the  nervous  agitation,  before  described,  again  occurred  very 
severely;  a  recurrence,  it  will  be  observed,  occurring  about  the 
bi-hebdomadal  period.  From  this  date  to  November  the  6th,  the 
patient  felt  little  of  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that,  during  the  week  when  the 
rubbing  of  the  back  was  suspended,  the  shooting  pains  from  the 
spine,  before  described,  again  occurred,  and  were  troublesome; 
being  removed,  however,  when  friction  was  had  recourse  to.  In 
addition  hereto,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  a  heat  and  a  pain 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  much  relieved  by  the  friction  on  that 
part. 

Up  to  this  period  the  patient  had  been  free  from  fits;  a  time  of 
Ireedom  much  longer  than  usual,  as  he  himself  observed. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  I  recommended  A.  B.,  with  the  view 
to  the  tonic  effect,  to  wash  the  chest  apd  the  neck  every  morning 
^ith  cold  water,  and  to  rub  dry  with  a  rough,  well-dried  cloth. 
He  was  requested  to  disuse  the  head  liniment  for  fourteen  days,  at 
'he  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  ordered  to  use  it  for  seven 
days. 

During  the  interval  from  the  28th  of  October  to  November  6th, 

(he  patient  had  been  troubled  with  the  formation  of  a  boil  just 

below,  as  he  states  in  his  letter,  **  what  you  call  the  organ  of  ama- 

^iveness."      This  boil  I  considered  as  very  useful,  and  gave  me  an 
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opportunity  of  still  further  encouraging  him;  for,  it  must  be  well 
known  that  the  formation  of  boils  is  very  often  a  very  favorable 
index. 

In  reply  to  his  letter  of  November  6th,  I  desired  A.  6.  to  take 
the  following  powder  every  morning:  R.  Sulphatis  Quininee,  gr.  iij. ; 
Pulv.  Cinnamomi,  gr.  i.;  and  to  rub  the  back  every  other  week. 
This  recommendation  was  attended  to  for  eight  weeks :  and  during 
this  period,  the  liniment  for  the  head  was  used  twice  for  seven  suc- 
cessive nights. 

Between  this  and  the  1st  of  January,  A.  B.  was  troubled  with  a 
severe  cold,  and  with  an  attack  of  English  cholera;  the  latter  of 
which  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  quinine, 'which  acts  peculiarly 
on  the  liver. 

The  patient,  in  his  letter  of  January  the  1st,  expresses  great  gra- 
titude that  he  has  begun  the  new  year  under  such  favorable  cir> 
cumstances,  not  having  had  an  attack  of  the  fits  since  I  prescribed 
for  him.  To  obviate  the  injurious  effect  on  the  liver,  arising  from 
the  too  long  continuance  of  quinine,  I  ordered  a  Seidlitz  powder, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  best  Cogniac  brandy  and  water,  to  be 
taken  twice  a  week ;  and  the  head  to  be  rubbed  with  salt  water ; 
the  back  being  rubbed  with  the  liniment  once  a  month  for  three 
nights  successively. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  diseases, 
which  have  been  lying  dormant,  often  develop  themselves,  either 
in  their  former  characters  or  under  their  modifications.  A.  B.,  in  a 
letter,  dated  March  4,  states  '*  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  I 
have  had  a  periodical  attack  every  fortnight  of  vomiting  in  the 
night.  It  causes  me  to  spring  out  of  bed  before  it  awakens  me. 
The  vomiting  continues  most  violent  for  some  time,  and  little,  save 
a  frothy  matter,  comes  off  the  stomach."  On  one  occasion,  the 
patient  awoke  before  the  vomiting  came  on,  and  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced was  that  of  a  round  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
which  went  down  gradually  till  it  reached  the  stomach.  The  vo- 
miting then  began.  After  the  vomiting  ceased,  this  round  sub- 
stance seemed  to  pass  into  the  bowels,  and  died  away. 

This  curious  modification  of  the  disease  attracted  the  attention 
of  A.  B.  so  much  the  more,  because  he  had  not,  previously  to  this, 
been  subject  to  vomiting. 

Another  evidence  of  the  change  assumed  by  the  disease  was 
that  for  three  weeks,  previous  to  the  4th  of  March,  A.  B.  experi- 
enced a  violent  burning  beat  exactly  at  the  crown  of  the  head, 
occupying  a  hand*s  breadth,  striking  down  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  attended  with  a  sensation  of  great  weight  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  brain.  This  was  attended  with  great  mental 
confusion ;  and  so  severe  was  this  pain,  that  the  least  motion  of  the 
head  to  either  side  caused  a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  usually 
occurred  after  an  attack  of  the  fits,  namely,  that  of  the  muscles  of 
he  neck  being  strained. 

Being  convinced  that  the  vomiting  was  periodic  and  spasmodic,  1 
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might  say  hysterical  in  its  character,  I  ordered  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  in  the  dose  of  three  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  the  following 
pills:  R.  Assafcetidee  lachrymarum,  gr.  xii.;  Sulphatis  Quininee,  g^. 
ruj.  M.  bene  ut  fiat  pil.  vi.  duee  h.  s.  s.,  three  nights  before  the 
expected  attack,  and  to  be  taken  for  three  successive  nights.  At 
the  same  time  I  forwarded  to  him,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
boweb  regular,  and  also  to  restore  the  liver  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition, a  box  of  pills,  prepared  with  the  compound  rhubarb  pill 
aod  the  dandelion  extract,  as  made  according  to  Mr.  Houlton's 
formula  by  Smith,  of  Brown  street,  Edgeware  road.  I  am  thus 
particular  in  specifying,  because  I  know  but  that  one  place  in 
London  where  good  Extractum  Taraxaci  can  be  obtained. 

The  means  prescribed  were  attended  with  success.  Still,  how- 
ever, between  this  period  and  the  latter  end  of  November,  1831, 
A.  B.  was  troubled  at  intervals  of  two  months  with  the  suflTocating 
feeling,  the  retchings  and  vomitings;  the  suffocating  feelings  con- 
tinuing sometimes  day  and  night.  He  wrote  to  me  requesting  to 
know  whether  1  thought  fit  to  recommend  any  other  means,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  the  phenomena  described  originated  in  the  removal  of 
the  fits.  This  idea  I  appreciated;  and,  looking,  as  I  did, on  these 
symptoms  as  indicative  of  the  attempts  of  the  vital  powers  to  relieve 
the  system  from  the  affection  of  the  brain,  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  an  issue,  as  a  means  by  which 
the  diseased  action  might  be  effectually  removed  from  the  brain. 

On  March  the  23d,  1832,  I  received  a  letter  from  A.  B.,  in  which 
be  stated  that  the  insertion  of  the  issue  had  been  attended  with  the 
desired  effect. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  A.  B.  went  a  journey,  which  still  further 
promoted  his  cure.     He  is  now  entirely  free  from  fits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  did  not  order  the  friction  on  the  back 
pf  the  head  until  I  had  tried  and  used  the  liniment  on  the  spine. 
The  reason  is,  because  I  find  the  friction  on  the  spine  relieves  cere- 
bral congestion ;  and,  this  being  removed,  I  then  desired  to  apply 
the  tonic  application,  the  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux 
vomica. 

Such  is  the  case  of  epilepsy  to  which  the  Society  has  been  kind 
enough  to  listen. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. The  first  is,  that  length  oi  time  is  not  to  be  our  index  as 
to  the  curability  of  epilepsy:  this  patient  had  been  afHicted  with 
the  disease  for  twenty  years.  The  second  is,  that  marriage  did  not 
remove  the  epilepsy,  as  it  often  does  in  persons  of  a  full  habit;  the 
seminal  evacuations  relieving  the  cerebellum.  The  third  is,  that 
in  cases  of  epilepsy  attended  with  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms,  a 
cure  is  more  likely  than  in  those  cases  not  so  attended.  The  fourth 
is,  the  peculiar  modification  the  disease  assumed.  The  fifth  is,  the 
benefit  of  the  issue. 
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HOPITAL  BEAUJON. 

Case  of  Fungus  in  the  Bladder^  reported  by  Dr.  Nicod,  Surgeon 

in  Chief  of  the  Hopital  Beaujon. 

M.  Fasquel,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  a  large  and  robust  man,  and 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  who  had  travelled  much  and  ridden 
hard  on  horseback,  had  for  many  years  been  troubled  with  piles. 
Finding  himself  one  day  more  inconvenienced  with  the  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors  than  usual,  he  had  recourse  to  a  cold  hip-bath,  from 
which  he  experienced  great  relief:  in  fact,  the  piles  disappeared; 
but  for  several  years  afterwards  he  was  occasionally  afflicted  with 
slight  heematuria.  This  new  symptom  recurred  from  time  to  time^ 
and  was  aggravated  whenever  he  travelled  over  paved  roads  or  jour- 
neyed on  horseback.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 826,  the  affec- 
tion had  so  much  increased  that  he  could  not  pursue  his  accustomed 
journeys,  even  for  a  day,  without  losing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,  which,  from  its  increase  in  quantity,  became  more  and  more 
alarming. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  he  consulted  M.  Nicod,  and  informed 
him  that,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  in  travelling  over  the 
unpaved  parts  of  the  roads,  he  had,  on  his  way  to  him,  passed  about 
two  cupfuls  of  blood  from  the  bladder;  that  he  suffered  with 
continual  pain  at  the  glans  penis;  that  his  urine  was  at  times  clear, 
at  others  of  a  dark  red  hue,  and  occasionally  with  a  mucous  sedi- 
ment: sometimes  it  passed  freely,  and  at  others  with  difficulty. 

The  bladder  was  examined  by  the  catheter,  which  was  introduced 
with  tolerable  ease,  and  brought  away  small  fibrinous  fragments; 
and,  on  repeating  the  introduction  with  a  silver  instrument,  which 
was  arrested  in  its  progress  at  about  two  inches  from  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  several  fleshy  and  membranous  shreds  came  away; 
and,  when  he  passed  his  urine,  it  was  at  first  mixed  with  blood,  but 
subsequently  became  limpid. 

On  the  morrow,  the  exploration  was  renewed  with  the  same  in- 
struments, which  brought  away  still  more  debris;  and  the  patient 
passed  a  little  blood  during  the  afternoon.  On  the  third  day,  he 
passed  water  more  easily  and  frequently  than  heretofore,  which  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere  in  the  plan  of  treatment  proposed. 

Very  frequently  during  the  current  week,  the  uiethra  became 
partially  clogged  up  with  fragments  of  a  funf!^ous  or  fleshy  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  employed,  were  detached 
in  larger  or  smaller  shreds  from  the  mass  against  which  the  instru- 
ment was  pressed ;  and  which,  when  the  bladder  was  emptied  of 
water,  seemed  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  closed  fist,  and  nearly  to 
fill  the  whole  of  the  vesical  cavity.  The  softness  of  the  tumor, 
which  the  examination  rendered  evident,  considered  along  with  the 
absence  of  sabulous  deposits  in  the  urine,  led  M.  Nicod  to  deter* 
mine  this  extraordinary  malady  was  not  complicated  with  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  fungus  only. 

Encouraged  by  the  visible  improvement  of  the  patient's  health. 
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and  the  readiness  with  which  the  hemorrhage  disappeared,  afler 
having  passed  the  catheter  four  or  five  times,  the  operation  was 
repeated  twice  a  day,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 

Frequently  portions  of  transparent  membrane  came  away,  having 
a  resemblance  to  fragments  of  nasal  polypi;  one  of  which,  when 
floated  in  water,  was  something  of  the  shape  of  the  blossom  of  a 
COD  volvulus,  and  at  least  two  inches  across. 

Every  day  the  facility  of  introducing  and  moving  the  instrument 
in  the  bladder  increased,  so  that  subsequent  catheterism  proved 
that  DO  stone  existed  in  the  viscus,  but  that  the  diagnosis  had  been 
correct;  the  tumor  consisting  of  a  fungus  only,  which  was  attached 
rathe  right  side  of  the  has  fond  of  the  bladder.  The  more  the 
fongus  was  destroyed,  the  more  solid  did  the  remaining  part  be- 
come; and,  the  more  the  eyes  of  the  instrument  were  pressed 
afaiost  it,  the  more  pure  blood  was  voided.  The  bladder,  how- 
ever, had  lost  much  of  the  morbid  sensibility  it  exhibited  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  treatment:  this  led  to  the  frictions  on  the  tumor 
being  increased,  and  which  teiminated  by  the  entire  destruction 
even  of  the  pedicle,  which  was  about  eighteen  lines  in  diameter 
from  before  backwards.  The  diseased  spot  gradually  shrunk,  and 
at  last  ceased  to  yield  any  more  blood  to  reiterated  frictions  by  the 
catheter. 

The  patient's  appetite  improved,  and  week  after  week  his  strength 
increased,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks,  he  ^^as  enabled  to 
ride  round  Boulogne  wood,  in  a  carriage,  without  passing  a  drop  of 
blood;  and,  some  days  after,  he  went  to  Versailles  and  back,  only 
stopping  there  an  hour,  without  suffering  any  hemorrhage.  In 
seven  weeks  he  was  entirely  cured,  and  remained  well  until  the 
year  1831,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  of  apoplexy, 
attended  with  a  chronic  disease  of  the  liver. 

This  case  has  proved,  as  it  were,  almost  by  chance,  the  practica- 
bility of  what  BiCHAT  thought  scarcely  possible,  viz.  the  cure  of 
^Dgus  in  the  bladder;  because,  as  he  says,  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  diagnosis  of  these  lamentable  diseases;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  institute  any  efficacious  means  of  cure ;  but  this  case 
sbows  that  both  are  possible,  because  both  were  done. — Gazette 
Medicate, 


HOPITAL  DE  SAINT  LOUIS. 
Injury  of  the  First  Pair  of  Nerves^  followed  by  Loss  of  Smell, 

Among  several  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  admitted  into  the 
Hopital  de  Saint-Louis,  reports  of  which  have  been  made  by  M. 
VoisiN  {interne  de  Vhopital^)  the  following  is  physiologically  inte- 
resting: 

In  this  case,  the  ball  had  passed  through  both  orbits  in  the  plane 
of  the  root  of  the  nose,  destroying  the  two  eyeballs  and  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  The  sense  of  sniell  is  entirely  lost.  Vinegar,  strong 
ammonia,  and  so  forth,  have  been  employed  without  any  effect  to 
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produce  their  ordinary  results.  This  case  is  reported  for  the  benefit 
of  those  modern  physiologists  who  would  dispossess  the  olfactory 
nerves  (the  first  pair)  of  their  ancient  priyileges,  for  the  special  ag  - 
grandisement  of  the  Trigemini. — Ibid. 
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Floriferis  ut  apei  in  saltibui  omnia  llbant. 
Omnia  noi,  itidem,  depasdmur  aurea  dicta* 

PATHOLOGT. 

Curious  Account  of  PhthisU  canted  by  Mental  Depreuion.  Among  tbe 
oocwional  causes  of  phthisUj  I  koow  of  oooe  of  more  assured  operation  than  tbe 
depressing  passions,  particularly  if  strong  and  of  long  continuance;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  the  same  cause  which  seems  to  contrihute  most  to 
the  development  of  cancers,  and  all  the  other  accidental  productions  which  arc 
not  analogous  to  any  of  the  natural  tissues.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  caase  of 
tbe  greater  frequency  of  consomption  in  large  cities.  In  these,  the  single  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  inhabitants  having  more  numerous  relations  with  one  another, 
is  in  Itself  a  cause  of  more  frequent  and  deeper  vexation;  while  the  greater 
prevalence  of  immorality  of  every  kind  is  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  aoil 
misery y  which  no  kind  of  consolation,  and  not  even  time  itself,  can  effectually 
remove.  I  had  under  my  own  eyes,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  the  depressing  passions  in  producing  phthisi:f ;  in  the  case 
of  a  religious  association  of  women  of  recent  foundation,  and  which  never  re- 
ceived from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  any  other  than  a  provisional  toleration, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of  its  rules.  The  diet  of  these  persons  was 
certainly  very  austere,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  beyond  what  nature  could  bear. 
But  the  ascetic  spirit  which  regulated  their  minds  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  con- 
sequences no  less  serious  than  surprising :  not  only  was  tlie  attention  of  these 
women  habitually  fixed  on  the  most  terrible  truths  of  religion,  but  it  was  the 
constant  practice  to  try  them  by  every  kind  of  contrariety  and  opposition,  ia 
order  to  bring  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  entire  renooncement  of  their  own 
proper  will.  The  consequences  of  this  discipline  were  tbe  same  in  all :  after 
D^ng  one  or  two  months  in  tbe  establishment,  the  catamenia  became  sop* 
pressed,  and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  thereafter  phthisis  declared 
itself!  As  no  vow  was  taken  in  this  society,  I  endeavoured  to  prevsul  upon  the 
patients  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  the  consumptive  symptoms  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  almost  all  those  who  followed  my  advice  were  cured,  although  some 
of  them  exhibited  well-marked  indications  of  the  disease.  During  the  ten 
years  that  I  was  physician  of  this  association,  I  witnessed  its  entire  renovation 
two  or  three  different  times,  owing  to  the  entire  loss  of  all  its  members,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  superior,  the  gate- 
keeper, and  the  sisters  who  had  the  charge  of  the  garden,  kitchen,  and  infirmary. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  individuals  were  those  who  had  the  most  constant 
distractions  from  their  religions  tasks,  and  that  they  also  went  out  pretty  often 
into  the  city,  on  business  connected  with  the  establishment.  In  like  manner,  in 
other  situations  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  almost  all  thpse  who  became  phthi- 
sical, without  being  constitutionally  predisposed  to  the  disease,  might  attribute 
the  origin  of  their  complaint  to  grief,  either  very  deep  or  of  long  continuance. 
— Forbes*  Tranilation  of  Labnnec  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

A  parallel  instance  of  phthisis  being  caused,  or  its  latent  causes  being  aroused, 
by  violent  depressing  passions,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  ail  as  occurring  in 
the  case  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Rose,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  hospital. — l&o. 
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PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 

Ftifaiism  cured  by  Opium;  by  Dr.  J.  Graves.  A  middle-aged  womau,  ut 
delicate  appearance,  applied  to  me  for  advice  on  the  26th  of  December  hut.  She 
bad  laiwured  under  a  profuse  and  long*continued  lencorrbflea,  which  ceased  rather 
ynddeoly  in  the  beg;inning  of  September,  and  was  followed  by  a  sliKht  degree  ol 
asasarca.  This  disappeared  under  a  course  of  diuretic  and  purgative  medicines, 
bat  she  remained  in  a  debilitated  state,  and  experienced  much  distress  from  irri* 
ubility  of  stomach,  and  finally  from  obstinate  retching.  I n  October  this  sym ptom 
iilso  suddenly  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  remarliable  and  profuse  salivation, 
vhich  continued  unabated,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  various  purgatives  and 
a^triogent  medicines,  gargles,  &c. 

Id  twenty-four  hours  she  spits  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid,  consisting 
f'(  a  whitbh,  viscid  mucus,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and 
l»ck  of  the  pharynx,  from  whence  it  is  thrown  into  the  mouth  by  a  hawking,  re- 
Mtfed  every  two  or  three  minutes,  with  scarcely  any  interruption  either  during 
the  night  or  day,  and  rendering  the  patient  truly  miserable  from  want  of  sleep. 
The  throat  and  fauces  are  pale,  and  their  soft  parts  extremely  flabby  and  relaxed, 
altboogh  there  is  constant  irritation  iu  the  throat,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
(if  an  unnatural  quantity  of  mucus ;  yet  no  soreness  is  felt,  neither  do  the  parts 
appear  inflamed.  The  salivary  glands  are  not  concerned  in  the  disease,  and  do 
DOC  Kcrete  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid.  Her  appetite  is  very  bad,  her 
skin  dry,  and  she  has  a  haggard,  emaciated  countenance. 

The  well-known  good  effects  of  opium  in  several  diseases  of  increased  secretion, 
diabetes,  diarrhoea,  and  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  suggested  to  me  the  trial  of  this 
Bfdidne  iu  the  apparently  almost  hopeless  case  I  have  related,  and  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  patient  one  gnun  of  opium  every  fourth  hour.  On  the  following  day, 
she  returned  to  inform  me  that  she  had  slept  during  the  whole  night,  and  on 
awaking  had  no  return  of  the  spitting.  H  er  joy  was  great ,  and  she  and  her  friends 
CDOsidered  the  effect  of  the  pills,  in  thus  suddenly  stopping  the  spitting,  as  most 
eztraordinary ;  and  I  must  confess  that  my  snrprise  was  almost  equal  to  theirs. 
She  then  told  me  that  several  medical  students,  who  lived  in  her  house,  and  who 
iud  witnestsed  the  previous  violence  and  obstinacy  of  her  ct»tnplaint,  had  been  so 
much  struck  by  Its  sudden  cessation  under  the  influence  of  the  pills,  that  she  was 
conmissioned  by  them  to  inquire  what  I  ordered.  I  mention  this  circnmstaace, 
to  shew  how  very  remarkable  was  the  benefit  she  received  from  the  opium.  The 
pills  were  continued  for  some  days,  when  the  quantity  of  opium  was  augmented 
ofi  account  of  some  recurrence  of  the  spitting  t  unfortunately  they  induced  con- 
itipation  of  bowels,  and,  consequently,  she  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  leave 
them  off;  bttt  she  is,  on  the  whole,  much  improved  in  health,  and  although  she 
ix  still  subject  to  the  disease,  its  severity  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  it  uniformly 
disappears  almost  entirely  when  she  recurs  to  the  use  of  opium.  She  visited  me 
this  day,  the  18th  of  March.  In  connexion  with  this  Hubject  I  may  observe,  that 
a  lady,  a  patient  of  mine,  who  took  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  many  years  ago, 
haa  been  ever  since  subject  to  occasional  returns  of  salivatiou,  in  every  respect 
resembling  that  produced  by  mercury.  During  these  fits,  which  are  always 
hronghton  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  mouth  is  sore;  the  gums  red  and  swollen ; 
the  salivation  copious,  and  the  breath  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  mercurial 
fetor.  Several  snch  cases  have  been  recorded  by  others,  and  are  extremely  in- 
Hructive,  proving  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system  may  lie 
long  dormant,  and  be  afterwards  suddenly  called  into  action  by  various  causes. 
Id  tbu  way  we  may  explain  the  attacks  of  periostitis,  to  which  persons  who  have 
been  mercurialized  are  often  liable  for  years,  upon  exposure  to  cold.  Formerly 
wch  attacks  were  indiscriminately  attributed  to  a  remnant  of  the  syphilitic  tamt, 
but  1  have  witnessed  the  same  occurileoce  iii  persons  who  had  no  syphilitic 
disease,  and  who  had  taken  mercury  for  other  complaints.    One  of  the  most 
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violent  attacks  of  periofititis  I  ever  wituessed,  followed  salivation  in  a  lady  to 
whom  mercury  had  been  given  several  months  before,  for  the  cure  of  peritonitis. 
To  conclude,  I  have  seen  many  cases  totally  at  variance  with  the  assertion  of 
Ballingall  and  others,  that  the  secondary  symptoms,  attribatedby  recent  authors 
to  mercury,  are  owing  to  lues;  not  being  observed,  as  they  state,  except  in  cases 
where  that  medicine  had  been  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  The 
venereal  pulsou  produces  a  peculiar  train  of  primary  and  secondary  symptoms ; 
the  mercurial  another,  and  that  not  very  dissimilar.  Experience  has  proved 
that^  in  general,  the  venereal  symptoms  yield  to  the  action  of  mercury;  but 
occasionally  this  is  not  the  case,  in  consequence  either  of  some  constitutionat 
peculiarity,  or  an  injudicious  use  uf  this  mineral,  and  thus  the  constitution  la- 
bours under  a  modified  disease,  resulting  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  two 
poisons.  Attention  to  the  effects  of  the  remedy  in  the  first  instance  will  gene- 
rally prevent  the  occurrence  of  so  disastrous  a  complication.  My  own  cxperienccr 
has  convinced  me  that  the  majority  of  venereal  cases  may  be  cured  by  the  non- 
mercurial  plan  of  treatment ;  but  whenever  the  disease,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  proves  more  than  usually  obstinate,  the  practitioner  should  then  have 
recourse  to  mercury;  the  previous  treatment  will  render  its  curati%'e  influence 
at  once  safer  and  more  energetic. — Dublin  Journ,  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Sciences. 
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Lithotripsy.  We  have  watched  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  destroy* 
ing  calculi  in  (he  human  bladder  with  extreme  anxiety,  and  have,  on  several 
former  occasions,  laid  before  our  readers  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  mo- 
dificatious  which  the  instruments  and  the  operation  have  already  undergone* 
Very  much  pleased  were  we  with  the  three-branched  instruments  of  Lbroy 
and  CiviALB;  and  still  more  ^o  with  the  four-brauched  instrument  of 
Heurteloup,  the  claws  of  which  are  severally  moveable,  as  well  as  with  his 
two-branched  ''brise-coque;"  but,  beautiful  as  these  are  in  principle,  in  prac> 
tical  applicability,  they  are  all  far,  very  far,  surpassed  by  the  last-named 
gentleman's  '*  Percussor,'*  which,  since  we  last  mentioned  it,  as  being  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  undergone  much  improvement,  and  been 
made  much  stronger.  Other  instruments  have  lately  been  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  of  the  Baron's;  and  one  of  them  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  (by  Mr. 
CosTELLO,)  Baron  Heurteloup  was  requested  by  the  Society  to  allow  his 
apparatus  to  be  examined,  and  tu  show  publicly  his  mode  of  operating;  wliich 
he  immediately  agreed  to  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  The  following  is  the 
short  memoir  with  which  the  demonstration  was  prefaced,  and  which  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  to  our  reader?.—- Editors. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  I  applied  the  system  of  percussion  to  the  comminution  of  calculi  in  the 
interior  of  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a  curved  instrument  and  hammer,  called 
percuteur  vourbe  d  marteau^  many  persons  have  attempted  to  construct  a  simi- 
lar apparatus ;  some  hare  even  sought  to  modify  the  Percuteur,  and  seemed  to 
forget  that,  without  performing  numerous  and  varied  experiments,  and,  above 
all,  without  operating  freqnently  upon  the  living  subject,  we  cannot  arrive  at 
giving  to  surgical  instruments  a  proper  and  advantageous  construction.  Hence 
we  have  seen  produced  a  VHSt  number  of  defective  instruments,  and  their  im- 
perfections have  been  brought  forward  as  useful  modifications,  before  surgeons 
whose  other  avocations,  or  indifference  to  the  question,  have  prevented  them 
from  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject. 

You  will  readily  conceive,  Gentlemen,  how  unpleasant  and  useless  it  would 
be  to  reply  to,  and  enter  into-discussioii  with,  the  numerous  individuals  who 
thinlc  they  have  advantageously  modified  tny  instruments. 
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Toir  nhmit  eight  y«ars  that  I  have  been  laboorlng  to  present  lithotripsy  to 
\^  «CM»tVfie  world,  as  an  art  sosceptlble  of  exteusire  derelopioenty  and  not  as 
%nked  and  barren  sabjeet,  I  ha?e  so  frequently  seen  my  combinations  imper- 
fectly imitated,  or  rendered  defective  by  additions  and  subtractions,  that  it  has 
kra  a  oiatier  of  necessity  for  me  to  lay  down  as  an  invariable  role»  never  to 
notice  any  snch  modifications,  until  they  really  merited  attention,  io  conse- 
^aeoce  of  their  utility  being  sanctioned  and  proved  by  surgical  facts. 

J  have  no  reason  to  repent  having  done  so,  since  all  these  modifications  have 
of  themselves  fallen  into  oblivion,  l)ecause  none  of  them  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed with  success  in  the  relief  of  patients  labouring  under  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. Thus,  you,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  modifications  of  the  bn$e  coqve^  with 
which  fragraente  of  calculus  are  pulverized;  of  the  four-branched  instrument, 
with  which  large  spherical  calculi  are  excavated,  before  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  hammer,  &c.;  but,  I  thinlt,  none  have  ever  heard  a  patient  afflicted  with 
this  serious  malady  attribute  his  complete  recovery  to  any  of  these  pretended 


Yon  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised.  Gentlemen,  if,  on  the  present  ooca- 
aioa,  I  remain  silent  respecting  any  modifications  in  an  instrument  of  which  I 
am  the  inventor,  until  the  advantages  of  these  modifications  are  established  by 
practical  and  well-supported  facts.  A  person  who  entertains  the  idea  of 
making  any  alteration  in  an  instrument  which  has  been  repeatedly  employed 
with  success,  must  found  this  idea  on  practical  experience,  and  not  on  the  ca- 
price of  too  ardent  an  imagination.  When  I  modified  the  first  models  of  the 
fereuteur^  I  was  not  guided  by  my  taste  or  fancy,  but  by  study,  numberless 
experiments,  and  repeated  operations  on  the  living  subject.  It  is  by  these  ex- 
periments and  operations  that  my  eyes  were  opened  to  imperfections  which 
were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  that  I  was  consequently  directed  to  a  path  of 
inprovement.  Hence  sprang  a  long  series  of  experiments,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  I  here  lay  before  you,  in  order  that  you  should  duly  appreciate  an  in- 
itrament  constructed  with  so  much  labour  and  care,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
liave  already  been  sanctioned  and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  eighty  successful 
applications  on  the  liring  subject.  If  you  examine  these  instruments,  yon  will 
find  it  easy  to  follow  the  series  of  numerous  improvenu'nts  which  were  pointed 
est  to  me,  and  you  will  also  perceive  the  imperfections  of  those  which  were  first 
cooMmcied.  After  having  examined  in  a  surgical,  and  above  all  in  a  philoso- 
phical point  of  view,  you  will,  I  fee)  assured,  blame  those  who  tools  pleasure  in 
tpieadittg  abroad  unfounded  statements  of  an  operation  in  which  one  of  the 
cariiest  of  these  instruments  yielded.  I  am  alluding  to  the  case  of  Colonel 
Rawken,  wdth  which  you  must  be  well  acquainted,  for  it  has  been  much  more 
spoken  of  than  aU  my  successful  cases  put  toget  her.  The  two  branches  or  curved 
portioo  of  the  percnteur  remained  a  little  apart,  and  it  became  necesi^ary,  in 
Older  to  dose  them  and  withdraw  the  instrument,  to  mi^ke  asmall  incision  into 
the  urethra,  snch  as  are  so  frequently  practised  in  the  extraction  of  small  calculi 
Mged  in  this  passage.  A  case,  so  simple  in  itself  gave  rise  to  the  circulation  of 
reports  of  the  most  serious  nature.  It  was  untruly  said,  tliat  the  operation  of 
fitlMMomy  was  performed  in  order  to  extract  the  instmment  from  the  bladder; 
aad  It  waa  as  untruly  added,  that  the  patient  died  immediately,  or  very  shortly 
iftcrwards,  in  consequence  of  the  operation;  whilst,  in  truth,  lithotomy  was 
perfiormed,  not  because  any  thing  that  was  preriously  done  rendered  it  indi.^^- 
pensably  necessary,  since  the  instrument  was  easily  withdrawn  by  the  means 
above  mentioned,  but  because  it  was  considered  the  most  prudent  measure  to 
adopt.  The  patient,  who  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  died,  not  directly 
after  the  operation,  but  nine  weeks  after,  and  expired  through  exhaustion  and 
*aM  of  strength  to  rally;  for  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  wound  was  nearly 
Sealed,  and  almost  all  the  urine  flowed  out  naturally  by  the  urethra. 

Hits  misivprafenled  fact.  Gentlemen,  constituted  the  grounds  on  which  was 
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founded  the  coadenmatiou  of  the  percuteur  conrbe;  ai  If  an  inveotioo,  jast 
N|)riugiDg  into  eicUteoce»  ought  at  once  Co  be  ngected,  for  no  better  reason  than 
the  imperfections  which  may  be  displayed  in  its  earliest  infsocy.    If  steam- 
vessels  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  idea  discarded,  liecause,  in  the  first  ap- 
plications of  this  powerful  agent,  a  vessel  was  blown  up,  woold  it  not  have  been 
acting  a  most  unreasonable  part,  and  should  we  not  have  abandoned  one  of  the 
most  sublime  inventions  of  the  human  mind?    If  you  reflect  a  moment, 
Gentlemen,  you  will  find  these  remarks  Just,  and  will  readily  conceive  that  it  is 
only  by  long  experience  that  the  instruments  which  I  'now  present  to  yon  were 
rendex«d  advantageously  applicable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  following  the  same 
arduous  route,  and  thus  acquiring  nsefiil  lessons,  that  others  should  consider 
themselves  competent  to  modify  them.    As  a  proof  of  this,  the  case  just  alluded 
to  induced  me  to  malce  the  most  minute  researches  as  to  the  best  quaUty  of 
metal  to  select,  the  most  favorable  manner  of  developing  great  power  in  the 
small  instruments  wliich  the  urinary  organs  compel  us  to  employ;  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different  lengths  of  the  lever ;  the  best  manner 
of  dealing  the  blows,  and,  in  a  word,  a  vast  number  of  particuUr  circumstances, 
which,  by  close  study  and  observation,  have  now  rendered  the  system  of  percus- 
sion one  of  the  safest  and  most  eflicient  of  the  lithotriptic  means. 

After  these  general  remarlts  on  the  little  importance  to  be  attached  to  modi- 
fications unsupported  by  successful  facts,  it  only  remains  with  me  to  give  yon 
some  account  of  my  own  labours.  I  am  among  yon,  not  tor  the  purpose  of  en* 
tering  into  controversies,  which  I  am  ever  anaious  to  avoid,  but  as  a  foreianer 
proud  and  happy  to  have  been  called  upon  by  you  to  appear,  and  most  willing 
to  give  you  the  informations  that  you  may  require  on  lithotripsy,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  the  percuteur  courbem 

The  early  history  of  lithotripsy  is  familiar  to  all ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a 
woric  of  supererogation  for  me  to  pretend  to  afford  information  to  such  an  en- 
lightened audience:  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  the  result  of  the  meritorioua  exer- 
tions of  Oruithuisen,  Eldertoo,  Amnssat,  Civiale,  Leroy,  and  others,  lithotripsy, 
in  1824,  was  performed  by  means  of  an  instrument  possessing  the  properties  of 
grasping  calculi  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  boring  a  hole  In  them  every  time 
the  surgeon  succeeded  in  seizing  them.  This  was  the  three-branched  instru- 
ment invented  by  Leroy,  and  in  some  points  usefiilly  modified  by  Civiale. 

This  instrument,  tolerably  well  calculated  to  relieve  patiento  whose  bladders 
contained  small  spheroidal  stones,  I  found  inefficient  and  inapplicable  when 
there  existed  larger  caknla,  which  required  to  be  bored  repeatedly  before  they 
gave  way,  and  consequently  a  too  Irequent  repetition  of  the  manipulationa  was 
necessary. 

To  remedy  the  disadvantages  of  baring  to  make  ao  many  perforatiooa  in  a 
calculus,  I  invented  an  instrument  by  which  the  stone,  when  seized,  was  at  once 
hollowed  out  like  an  eggshell.  This  shell  was  much  more  easily  comminuted, 
either  by  the  instrument  already  in  use,  or  by  any  other  that  might  be  found 
more  applicable.  With  this  excavating  apparatus,  the  calculus  was  more  effi- 
ciently acted  upon,  and  more  readily  broken,  in  proportion  to  its  greater  degree 
of  sphericity.  The  concave  portions  of  stone  resulting  from  the  excavation  were, 
however,  with  difiicnlty  broken  down  with  either  of  these  two  iostrunieota : 
this  induced  me  to  construct  the  briie  coqutf  which,  by  means  of  two  strong 
branches,  of  which  it  consisted,  rapidly  comminuted  these  flat  and  concave 
IVagments. 

By  means  of  these  three  instruments,  it  was  possible  to  comminute  small 
stones;  to  excavate,  and  sometimes  break  down,  large  spheroidal  ones,  and  to 
pulverise  the  fragments  with  rapidity.  But  even  these  means  were  found 
inefficient  in  cases  of  flat  and  oval  calculi  of  considerable  size,  vriiich  are  so  often 
met  with  in  the  human  bladder;  and  also  in  those  cases  wliere  there  was  atill 
CO  break  the  shell  of  a  large  and  very  hard  spheroidal  calculus,  which  had  been 
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before  examtfeiL  It  was  theivfore  necessary  to  search  still  further  t  in  this  i 
was  materially  aaxixted  by  the  experience  I  had  acquired,  and  the  result  of  wy 
0ta&s  was  the  discovery  of  the  system  of  percussion  and  the  curved  percuUur 
iwurieatu 

About  six  years  bade,  whilst  operating  publicly  upon  a  patient  with  the  exca* 
vatiag  apparalusy  at  the  Hotel  Dieu»  in  Paris,  just  as  the  stone  was  seized  and 
the  periorator  was  about  to  be  brought  into  action,  I  perceived  that  I  had  for- 
goctea  the  pulley.  Findiug  that  the  drill  bow  was  of  no  use,  it  struck  me  that, 
fiace  the  inatrument  was  firmly  maintained  by  the  fixed  point,  sharp  blows 
night  with  perfect  safety  be  directed,  by  means  of  the  perforator,  against  the 
Kooe,  wtiicfa  might  thus  be  comminuted.  This  was  accomplished,  and  the  in* 
Kronent  was  then  closed  and  withdrawn.  The  next  day  the  patient  voided  a 
aiocfa  brger  quantity  of  detritus  than  could  have  been  eapeoted  firom  so  simple 


Such 9  Gentlemen,  is  the  first  idea  I  had  of  percussion. 

la  another  operation  performed  pubUdy  about  two  years  ago  at  the  Greenwich 
bospitaly  I,  for  some  time,  tried  in  vain  to  brealc  down  a  very  hard  spherical 
alailaa  which  had  been  excavated.  The  stone  being  much  weakened  by  being 
kollowed  out,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  broken  with  a  three>branched  instru* 
Bleat,  if,  instead  of  merely  applying  its  boring  action,  I  could  devise  the  means 
of  directing  against  the  calculus,  through  the  medium  of  the  drill,  the  powerful 
ikock  of  a  hammer.  I'his  was  accomplished  by  adapting  to  the  instrument 
this  particolar  piece,  which  was  called  a  support,  and  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  lilows  of  the  hammer  from  causing  the  internal  tube  to  slide  up  the  external 
caaala,  and  thus  occasion  the  expansion  of  the  branches  and  the  dropping  of 
ifae  stone  from  their  grasp,  (The  support  adopted  to  the  three-branched  in- 
itremeiit  waa  here  presented  and  explained.) 

By  so  disposing  the  instrument,  the  stone  was  completely  broken ;  but  not 
witlioat  putting  the  patient  to  considerable  pain,  for  being  badly  supported  by 
the  booked  extremities  of  the  branches,  it  communicated  more  or  less  to  the 
hhttider,  the  vibration  resulting  from  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  It  was  there* 
fere  aecrsaary  to  discover  some  other  means. 

Such  b  the  second  fact,  which  still  more  forcibly  than  the  former  induced  me 
to  turn  my  attention  to  the  syttem  o/'peraution. 

Finally,  nearly  two  years  ago,  in  an  operation  performed  upon  a  reverend 
ffeatteman,  whose  bladder  contained  several  small  calculi,  1  employed  the 
ihrre-braDcbed  instrument,  but  replaced  the  drill  bow,  by  the  application  of  a 
liaoiBer.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  only  a  more  rapid  method  of  pro- 
ctrdiog  than  the  slow  and  gradual  boring  action,  but  that  the  blows  of  the 
kammer  reduced  the  stone  to  a  soft  gravelly  sand,  instead  of  forming  a  very 
fiae  powder,  whicli  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  be  eva* 
mated  with  difBcnlty. 

This  third  &ct  tended  to  conrince  me  still  more  thoroughly  that  percussion 
Blight  be  most  advantageously  applied  to  lithotripsy,  and  pointed  out  to  me  still 
Biore  directly  the  necesaity  of  finding  suitable  means  of  bringing  this  system 
into  piactice. 

Large  spheroidal  calculi,  by  presenting  almost  equal  radii,  appeared  in  per- 
fect relation  to  an  instrument  destined  to  excavate  them  by  a  rotatory  move- 
neut ;  but  flat  and  oval  calculi,  by  their  great  inequality  of  radii,  were  propor^ 
(MMiately  ill  adapted  to  this  system.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  physical 
properties  of  spherical  calculi  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  acting  upon  them  by  ex- 
cavation, so  the  shape  of  flat  and  oval  calculi  clearly  indicated  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  applying  to  their  comminution  the  system  of  percussion.  All 
flat  and  oval  calculi  present  two  surfaces,  and  it  was  evident  that,  in  order  to 
aeize  and  hold  them  weU,  the  instrument  constructed  for  that  purpose  must 
cou>i»t  of  two  opposed  planes,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  two 
kruicbes. 
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As  tbe  neoeArity  of  iiehing  and  holding  flat  and  oval  stones  required  an  iir* 
stmmeiit  consisting  of  two  branclies,  so  tlie  necessity  of  comminotiug  these 
stones  required  that  these  branches  should  have  a  curved  direction :  for,  to  act 
upon  a  stone  by  percussion  in  ihe  interior  of  the  bladder,  the  stone  must  be 
firmly  supported  by  an  immoreable  plane,  whilst  a  moveable  one  is  forcibly  pro- 
pelled against  it.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  human  bladder,  where  the 
size  of  the  instrument  is  limited  to  three  or  four  lines,  and  where  we  are  oodi- 
pelied  to  transmit  the  force  of  percussion  through  the  entire  length  of  th« 
urethra,  it  was  indispensably  necessitry  that  the  planes  retaining  the  calc^ilua 
should  be  perpendicular  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  instrument  which  remains 
in  the  urethra.  Hence  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  a  curve  to  the 
instrument. 

Thus  it  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  that  previous  observations  furnished  me 
with  the  idtrfi  of  developing  in  an  instrument  the  powerful  system  of  percus- 
sion; and  that  logical  deductions  induced  me  to  maice  it  consist  of  two 
branches,  and  give  these  branches  a  curved  direction,  rather  than  a  desire  to 
Imitate  other  instruments,  which  were  not  even  destined  to  act  by  percussiou. 

These  were  the  principles  on  which  I  constructed  the  carved  jierctf^^eicr,  and, 
if  yon  examine  it,  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  planes,  which,  by  means 
of  a  curve,  become  perpendicular  to  that  straight  portion  of  the  iustrunMut 
which  remains  in  the  urethra.  It  is  by  bringing  these  planes  together  that  a 
fiat  or  oval  calculus  is  seized  and  firmly  held ;  and  it  is  by  prapeUing  the  mcKt:- 
able  plane  towards  tbe  immoveable  one,  by  the  active  power  of  a  hammer,  that 
a  calculus  interposed  between  them  is  comminuted  with  the  greatest  facilUy. 
The  stone  is  by  these  means  reduced  to  a  greater  number  of  fragments,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  of  the  planes. 

You  must  still  be  well  aware.  Gentlemen,  that,  however  perfect  tbe  in- 
strument may  be  rendered,  it  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use  without  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  my  earliest  inventions:  I  mean  the  rectangular  bed,  and  the 
point  Jixi  (fixed  point),  which  was  devised  for  giving  perfect  immobility  to  the 
instrument. 

As  was  before  mentioned,  tbe  percuUur  was  to  present  a  moveable  and  an 
immoveable  plane :  well,  it  is  by  means  of  this  fixed  point  or  support,  placed  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  rectangular  bed,  that  the  perfect  and  indispensable  iiu~ 
mobility  of  the  posterior  curve  of  the  instrn.}.ent  is  obtained.  It  is  this  fixed 
point  which  allows  the  safe  application  of  the  power  of  a  hammer  to  destroy 
calculi  in  the  interior  of  the  human  bladder;  a  method  of  operating  which, 
but  two  years  back,  was  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies  to  which  the  bladder  is  liable. 

This  instrument  completes  the  series  of  means  by  which  I  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotripsy,  and  it  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  on  the 
31st  May,  1831,  in  presence  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.Travers,  and  my  friend 
Dr.  Negri:  and  since  this  period  I  have,  with  this  instrument,  and  before  nu- 
merous members  of  the  medical  profession,  relieved  a  sufficient  number  of  pa- 
tients to  justify  me  in  considering  the  percuteur  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  of  all  tbe  lithotriptic  agents  hitherto  employed. 

In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  only  to  show  you  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion by  which  the  percuteur  comminutes  a  calculus,  and  to  beg  the  £avor  of  the 
company  of  the  president,  and  that  of  any  other  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  the 
Society,  (that  being  about  the  number  that  the  patient  would  feel  pleasure  in 
seeing,)  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  any  hour  that  shall  be  convenient,  in  order 
to  see  the  instrument  employed  on  the  living  subject.  I  shall  then,  I  hope,  be 
enabled  to  give  you  a  favorable  and  more  complete  idea  of  this  new  method  of 
operating. 

p.s.  Twelve  members  of  the  Society,  including  the  four  presidents,  having 
been  invited,  ivituessed  the  Baron  operate  with  his  pcrcussor.    Tbe  calculus 
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«» leiEcd  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  and  the  gradfication  eiprened  by 
ail  on  Aeartfig^  the  stone  cmshed  by  the  successive  blows  of  the  hammer*  and 
Mimqaently  aeamg  the  fragments  pass  away  by  the  urethra,  was  extreme.  The 
Mooe  was  entirely  destroyed  in  three  or  four  sittings,  altogether  not  occupying 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  patient  is  now  quite  well.  He  seemed 
to  safer  very  little  aneasiness  during  the  operation,  and  stated  that  he  scarcely 
Mt  any  thing  of  the  idbrations  produced  by  the  hammer,  and  that  pasdng  the 
iaitrnment  gave  him  less  pain  than  he  had  frequently  suffered  before  from  the 
iBtrodactioo  of  the  simple  sound. 

On  Saturday,  the  32d  December,  Baron  Heurteloup  presented,  through  Mr. 
Bareett,  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  the  patient  referred  to  in  the 
above  report.  He  is  entirely  cured  of  his  complaint ;  has  no  symptoms  at  all 
remaining;  and  he  shewed  to  the  members  the  fragments  of  the  stone  which 
iiad  been  comminuted  by  the  peicussor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OhtenfoHons  on  Parturitionf  taken  from  e  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Theatre  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicmef  Martden  street y  Manchester ,  October  3,  1832.  By 
John  Roberton,  one  of  the  Sui^eous  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital. 

h  has  always  been  the  policy  of  those  who  decry  man-widwifery  to  instance  the 
esM  and  safety  of  parturition  in  brutes,  and  in  women  amongst  savages ;  and 
tbfoce  to  infer,  that  the  same  process  in  civilized  society  would  be  equally  safe 
and  essy,  were  it  only  left  (as  they  contend  it  ought)  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
aod  the  assistance  of  matrons.  These  objectors,  it  would  appear,  forget  that 
the  practice  they  recommend  was  universally  followed,  in  every  country  in 
Earope,  till  little  more  than  a  century  ago;  and  that  it  was  gradually  abandoned, 
apparently,  throngh  the  influence  of  increasing  humanity  and  intelligence. 

The  asanmed  safety  of  parturition  in  brutes,  of  which  I  shall  speak  first,  in- 
volres  coosiderahle  fallacy.  In  brutes,  it  is  true,  we  discover  a  wonderful  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  performance  both  of  the  organic  and  animal  functions.  But 
tfab  caabe  said  of  them  in  the  vrild  state  only.  In  that  state  they  rarely  exhibit  va- 
rieties in  any  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  they  very  rarely  deviate  from  the  primal  type 
of  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  In  colour,  form,  habits,  and  what  is  of  much 
importance  in  the  present  argomeut,  size,  they  are  produced  the  same  in  suc- 
cessive generations.  In  a  herd  of  bisons,  for  example,  amounting  perhaps  to 
ataoy  thousands,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  detect  even  a  single  instance  of 
deviation,  in  regard  to  colour,  from  the  natural  dun.  In  our  common  domes- 
ticated animals,  a  similar  uniformity  of  type  is  soon  produced,  when  they  are 
tamed  loose  to  breed  in  the  wildernessi.  This  is  seen  in  the  horses  and  cattle 
which  the  Spaniards,  selecting  from  the  various  breeds  of  their  own  country, 
iatrodDced  into  the  savannas  of  the  new  world.  There  they  are  found,  in  vast 
herds,  not,  as  in  the  domesticated  state,  of  various  colour,  and  size^  but  of  a 
hnnm  bay,  a  colour  common  to  a  great  number  of  wild  quadrupeds ;  and  in 
other  respects  presenting  the  uniform  features  of /era  natura,  Tliese  drcum- 
iiances  naturally  lead  us  to  infer  that  monstrosities,  as  well  as  diseases,  must  be 
aoknown  among  wild  animals,  an  inference  near  the  truth ;  yet  we  shall  err,  in 
regard  to  this  point,  if  we  venture  to  generalise  without  a  carefol  examination  of 
€Kts;  for  although  it  be  true  that  monstrosities  and  diseases  are  extremely  rare 
hi  wild  animals,  various  instances  of  both  have  been  known,  and,  were  our  op- 
portoaities  of  observation  greater,  probably  we  should  discover  moro.  Camper, 
a  high  authority,  assures  us  that  he  had  in  his  possession  specimens  of  malfor- 
■ation  belonging  to  every  species  of  animal :  among  others,  a  gazelle  with 
two  heads;  also  a  serpent  and  a  tortoise,  each  with  two  heads ;  and  a  lizard  with 
the  two  binder  feet  in  one.  In  the  great  work  of  Danbenton,  examples,  I  be- 
lieve, are  given  of  a  similar  kind*    Of  the  diseases  of  animals^  in  their  wild  state. 
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we  are  not  Ukely  to  know  miicb;  yet  we  are  not  without  a  namber  of  olMer?»- 
tioos  oo  this  pointy  for  which  I  refer  yon  to  the  works  of  Camper.  I  will  merely 
mention  one  instance,  on  the  authority  of  Adair.  In  the  year  U66  an  epidemic 
malady  prevailed  among  the  wild  beasts,  particnlariy  the  deer,  in  the  remiite 
woods  of  West  Florida.  The  Indians,  in  their  winter's  hont^  found  sereral  lying 
dead;  some  in  a  lielpless  condition,  and  others  Aerce  and  mad. 

The  condition  of  domesticated  is  extremely  different  from  tliat  of  wild  ani- 
mals. No  sooner  are  the  natural  habits  of  animals  modified  by  the  inflnence  of 
man  than  a  great  variety  of  changes  rapidly  ensues.  Each  particular  species 
wH>n  presents,  'within  itself,  remarkable  diversities,  in  colour,  instinct,  figure, 
and  size.  They  now  become  liable  to  numerous  diseases;  and  exhibit  likewise 
almost  as  great  a  variety  of  congenial  imperfections  as  man  himself.  But  of  all 
the  organic  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  none  is  more  prominent  and  worthy 
of  our  attention  than  that  which  respects  the  generative  system.  Frequent  Me- 
rility  now  succeeds  to  uniform  fecundity,  and  abortion,  in  some  species,  become* 
so  frequent,  under  particular  ctrcamstances,  that  the  disposition  is  even  thooKbt 
to  be  propagated  by  a  specific  contagion.  Be  thu  as  it  may,  it  often  pervade^  an 
entire  dairy :  and  is  extremely  diflBcnlt  of  remedy.  80  far,  again,  from  bringing 
forth  their  young  with  uniform  ease  and  safety,  the  mortality  resulting  from  par- 
turition, under  certain  circumstances  which  I  shall  specify,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  it  is  in  our  own  species.  And  even  when  the  circumstances  are  of 
the  mast  favorable  kind,  this  act  it  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  and,  occa«- 
sioually,  with  risk  to  life. 

Without  eulargiug  on  the  sul^ect  of  comparative  obstetrics,  (although  I  mn&t 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  high  interest  to  the  student  of 
midwifeiy,}  it  may  be  well  if  1  make  a  few  remarks,  and  state  one  important 
fact  respecting  it,  derived  from  a  practical  iierson  every  way  worthy  of  credit.* 

Of  course,  those  domesticated  quadrupeds  only  which  bring  forth  one«  or  not 
more  than  two  or  three  young  at  a  birth,  call  for  remark.  In  such  as  hare  a  nu- 
merous litter,  as  the  sow,  the  young  are  individually  so  small,  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  mother,  as  to  preclude  almost  the  possibility  of  causing  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  birth.  Notwithstanding  this,  1  have  known  parturition  fatal  both 
to  the  cat  and  the  bitch,  which,  as  you  know,  have  a  numerous  offspring. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  law,  that  the  paturient  act,  in  domesticated 
animals,  is  easy  or  otherwise,  in  proportion  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  more  or 
less  laborious  life.  Hence  the  mare,  which  is  seldom  permitted  to  be  idle,  rarely 
dies  in  parturition.  1 1  is  in  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  particularly  the  former,  that 
the  act  of  bringing  forth  their  young  is  so  often  attended  with  difficulty,  and  evea 
with  fetal  consequences.  In  ^country  dairies,  where  the  cow  is  daily  abroad  in 
the  open  air  up  to  the  period  of  calving,  and  feeds  upon  herbage,  parturition  ia 
comparatively  safe  and  easy ;  less  so,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  than  in 
mankind ;  but  in  town  dairies  (you  are  aware  that  in  most  great  towns  very  large 
dairies  are  kept,)  the  act  of  parturition  is  incredibly  dangerous,  so  much  so  that 
it  ia  seldom  the  dairy  proprietor  chooses  to  keep  the  same  cows  for  more  than 
one  year.  During  each  season  he  sells  off  his  stock,  and  supplies  their  placea 
with  cows  in-calf,  pnrcliased  from  the  country  farmer;  and  these  he  does  not 
admit  into  the  cow-house  till  they  are  within  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  period  of 
calving.  When,  on  account  of  her  good  qualities,  he  is  induced  to  retain  a  milch 
cow  year  after  year,  the  risk  in  parturition,  and  fntm  its  consequences,  is  reck- 
oned equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  animal. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  town  dairies,  where  the  state  of  the  cow  is  wholly  arti  - 
ficial,  (that  is,  where  she  is  never  turned  uut  to  take  either  air  or  exercise,  and 
is  fed  not  on  herbage,  but  chiefly  on  warm  boiled  grains,)  parturition  is  attended 

*  The  individual  alluded  to  was  for  some  time  the  superintendent  of  a  dairy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  cows. 
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eitnordloary  risk ;  a  risk  ftftyfold  greater  than  in  the  bnnan  kind,  even 
nder  the  most  nnfiworable  circnnwtanoeB  tliat  are  known. 

The  next  argaments  on  which  the  opponents  of  midwifery,  as  a  science,  found 
tbetr  ofejectioosy  is  the  ease  and  safety  of  labour  among  such  iSTages  as  the 
AsMricao  iodiaas  and  tlic  New  Hollanders,  where,  say  they',  men-midwires 
ireankDown,  and  woman,  like  every  other  animal,  brings  forth  her  yonngbythe 
aid  slooe  of  that  all- sufficient  midwife,  nature.  Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that 
women,  in  this  state  of  society,  bear  children  with  more  safety  than  tkiose  of  our 
oonstry,  we  shall  presently  inquire.  I  readily  admit,  however,  that  the  women 
of  ssTigcs  eaq>ericiice  less  paiu  during  parturition,  and,  comparatirely,  still  less 
danger  and  sufering  in  the  puerperal  state,  than  the  women  of  civilization.  This 
is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  may  easily  be  pointed  out.  In  a  rude  con* 
ditiott  of  society,  a  great  proportion  of  females,  and  especially  such  as  are  feeble 
asd  deformed,  are  destroyed  in  infoncy.  This  practice  obtains,  more  or  less,  in 
periiaps  every  tribe  of  barbarians  of  whose  manners  we  possess  any  knowledge. 
Nesce,  of  course,  the  healthy,  vigorous,  and  well-formed  alone  are  reared,  and 
lire  to  beoonne  mothen.  The  life  also  oif  women^  in  such  a  condition  of  snciety, 
ii  incredibly  tiardy  and  toilsome ;  and  this,  by  at  once  iuvigorating  the  organic 
frame,  and  limiting  and  repressing  the  influence  of  the  mind  ou  the  body,  reiiden 
theai  of  a  singularly  irritable  constitution,  almost  in  the  degree  of  wild  animals. 
Far  less  sensible  to  pain  than  the  civilized  portion  of  their  sex,  they  speedily 
rerovcr  from  severe  wounds,  and  other  bodily  injuries,  with  little  or  no  sympa- 
thetic fever.  It  is  of  such  women  as  these  that  James,  the  scientific  narrator  of 
the  American  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  rocky  mountains  (when  speaking 
of  the  Indians  in  their  native  wilderness)  remarks:  "During  pregnancy  the 
iquaw  oQotittues  her  usual  avocations,  and,  even  in  its  most  advanced  state,  she 
seither  l>ears  a  lighter  burden  on  her  back,  nor  walks  a  shorter  distance  in  a 
day,  Uian  she  otherwise  would.  If  on  a  mareh  she  feels  the  pains  of  parturi- 
tkHi,  she  retires  to  the  bushes,  throws  her  burden  from  her  back,  and,  without 
aay  aid,  brings  the  infant  into  the  world.  After  washittg  in  water,  if  at  hand, 
or  in  melted  snow,  both  herself  and  the  infant,  she  immediately  replaces  the 
banieu  upon  her  back,  weighing  perhaps  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  pounds, 
tenures  her  ebild  upon  the  top  of  it,  protected  from  the  cold  by  an  envelope  of 
booa  robe,  and  thus  hurries  on  to  overtake  tier  companions.'' 

If  we  are  to  believe  many  who  have  lived  among  barbarians,  and  written  of 
their  habits  and  peculiarities,  childbirth  in  them  is  uniformly  easy  and  expedi* 
tioss;  neariy  as  much  so  as  the  performance  of  the  simplest  of  the  animal  fnnc* 
tions.  A  considerable  variety  of  recent,  credible,  and  highly  valuable  evidence 
OQ  this  point,  however,  (fumUhed  chiefly  in  casual  hints  and  allusions,  which 
is  by  isr  the  most  unexceptionable  kind  of  evidence,}  leads  me  to  form  a  very 
difierent  condosion.  So  for  is  parturition  from  being  easy,  expeditious,  and  safe, 
io  every  instance,  we  have  reason  for  thinking  that  truly  dificult  labours  are 
praportionably  as  numerous  with  them  as  in  our  own  country.  Where  there  is 
BO  malposition  of  the  foetus  or  other  impediment,  no  doubt  parturition  is  a  lighter 
aflkir  with  the  bari»rian  than  with  the  European.  Of  this,  speaking  generally, 
ikf  re  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  reason  I  have  already  briefly  stated :  but,  in  ex- 
emption from  the  usual  causes  of  impeded  labour,  properly  requiring  the  idd  of 
adence  for  the  safe  and  speedy  delivery  of  the  patient,  I  believe  there  is  either 
BO  dilTerence  at  all,  or,  if  there  be,  it  will  be  found  in  favor  of  the  greater  ex- 
emption, from  such  causes,  of  women  in  a  state  of  civilization.  The  blows  and 
other  ill  usage  in  various  ways  which  the  women  experience  at  the  hands  of  their 
kstbaads,  and  the  heavy  burdens  which  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  carrying 
sp  to  the  last  hour  of  utero-gestatlon,  cannot,  lu  all  cases,  (ail  in  producing 
either  malposition  of  the  foetus,  or  injury  to  the  connexion  between  the  foetus 
sad  the  mother.  Besides,  althongh  it  be  true  that  few  instances  of  decrepitude, 
«  of  other  defect  in  the  bony  system,  are  found  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  yet 
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tliere  U  no  donbt  that  such  defects  do  exist.  M.  RoUin,  surgeon,  in  the  Voyage 
of  La  Peronse,  in  his  account  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of 
California,  assures  us  that  he  did  not  see  among  them  one  instance  of  riclceto  $ 
and  a  similar  remark  is  made  by  many  observers  regarding  other  barbarians:  but 
what  of  this  ?  A  traveller  might  visit,  and  attentively  survey,  an  extensive  district 
of  our  own  country,  and  behold  afturmore  numerous  popuUitiou  than  M.RoUio, 
and  the  others  I  have  alluded  to,  saw,  and  yet,  probably,  not  discover  a  single 
case  of  hunchbacic,  or  rickety  deformity.  As  a  set-off  to  such  sweeping  obser- 
vations of  travellers,  I  may  mention  a  few  focu  that  are  brought  out,  incidentally, 
in  the  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  credible  authorities  we  possess,  respecting 
the  ruder  portion  of  our  species.  Thus,  when  describing  the  wild  tribes  border- 
ing on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mr.  James  informs  us  that  in  the  Oto  nation  they 
saw  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy;  an  adult  with  a  curved  spine;  and  another  with  an 
inflexible  knee,  the  leg  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.  Among  the 
the  Kaskias  they  saw  likewise  one  old  woman  with  a  distorted  spine,  who,  Mr. 
James  remarks,  when  young,  had  probably  suffered  from  rickets.  Scrofula,  the 
party  found,  was  not  uncommon.  In  Captain  Lyon's  Journal  of  his  Voyage  to 
the  North  Pole,  mention  is  incidentally  made  of  an  Esquimaux  boy,  of  five  or 
six  years  old,  who,  in  addition  to  mental  imbecility,  was  dumb,  had  rickets,  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  the  account  of  the  missionary  voyage  of  the  ship  Duff  to  Otaheite, 
(this  was  at  a  period  when  the  islanders  had  as  yet  borrowed  nothing  from  civi- 
lization,) the  writer  remarks,  that  a  person  knock-kneed  or  bow-legged  was 
rarely  to  be  found.  His  party  saw  only  three  hump-liacked  children  in  the  whole 
island,  and  they  were  boys.  It  would,  of  course,  be  vain  to  conjecture  how 
many  deformed  girls  the  barbarity  of  the  natives  may  have  consigned  to|the  grave, 
beyond  the  observation  of  the  missionaries.  In  speaking  of  the  natives  of 
Tongataboo,  Captain  Cook  remarks,  that  they  have  few  natural  deformities. 
He,  however,  saw  two  or  three  with  the  feet  bent  inward.  By  a  little  more  in- 
dustry in  searching  for  similar  facts,  others,  I  dare  say,  might  be  discovered  • 
but  these  are  suflSdent  to  demonstrate  the  probability,  that  distortion  of  the 
pelvic  bones  may  exist  in  #omen  of  even  the  rudest  tribes  of  whom  we  possess 
any  knowledge. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  barbarian  women  have  always  easy  and  safety  par- 
turition ?  The  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  be  found  true.  I  have 
already  admitted  they  suffer  very  little  from  the  effects  of  labour,  jutit  as  they 
would  suffer  little  from  a  severe  accident,  or  a  surgical  operation.  But  in  a 
hundred  instances  of  labour  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the 
New  Hollanders,  1  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  preternatural 
cases  would  Im*  found  to  be  smaller  than  In  Europe  :  perhaps  it  would  be  found 
to  be  greater.  Although  minute  and  specific  information  on  this  point  is  not  to 
be  attained,  I  have  collected  a  number  of  remarks  more  or  less  directly  bearing 
upon  itk  Long  (a  noted  fur-trader) ,  in  his  book  entitled  **  Voyages  and  Travels 
among  the  American  Indians,*'  when  descanting  on  the  fortitude  of  the  savages, 
mentions  incidentally  the  fact  of  a  young  woman,  of  the  Rat  nation,  being  In 
labour  a  day  and  a  night  without  uttering  a  groan;  the  force  of  example  acting 
so  powerfully  on  her  pride  as  not  to  allow  her  to  express  the  pain  she  felt. 
Another  similar  fact  is  stated  in  the  Voyage  of  Clarke  and  Lewis  up  the  Miasoori* 
The  wife  of  an  ludian  of  the  party  was  in  labour,  and  suffering  considerably, 
when  one  of  the  Indians  gaiv  her  as  a  remedy  some  of  the  rattle  of  the  rattle- 
snake, in  powder,  pretty  much  as  we  should  give  the  ergot  of  rye.  In  Heame'a 
Journal  of  his  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  he  casually  says,  "  here  (men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  place)  we  were  detained  two  days,  owing  to  one  of  onr 
women  being  taken  In  labour. '  The  instant  that  the  woman  was  delivered,  which 
was  not  till  she  had  suffered  for  near  fifty-two  hours,  the  signal  was  made  for 
moving."  Mackeuxie,  also,  in  his  well-known  Travels  In  the  extreme  North 
of  America,  Incidentally  remarks,  that,  on  a  particular  time,  the  Indian  banter 
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ittxfaed  to  the  pftrty  retanied,  after  a  fcmporary  absence,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  leanng  behind  him  his  mothfr-in-law  in  a  helpless  state,  with  three 
dildmi,  and  io  labcmr  of  a  foorth.  it  came  out  that  she  had  been  left ''  in  a 
tttte  of  great  danger."  In  the  scientific  expedition  to  the  sources  of  St.  Peter's 
Krer,  its  hbtorian,  Capt.  Keating,  states  respecting  the  Potawatomts,  a  tribe 
with  which  he  associated  for  some  time,  and  concerning  who^e  manners  his 
party  gained  mndi  cnrioas  information,  that  labour  wa»  seldom  fatal  among 
tbem,  bot  that  many  instances  had  occurred  in  whlcli  the  child  was  so  long  in 
betog  bom,  that  it  was  putrid  when  expelled.  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
tliat,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  among  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Sanks,  con- 
oentittg  the  unnal  duration  of  labour,  he  was  told  that  the  pains  of  labour  contiiitied, 
ia  some  cases,  as  long  as  four  days.  In  genet  al,  however,  labaur  continued  a 
my  short  time.  From  the  Dacotas,  another  Indian  tribe,  the  same  party 
karoed  that  parturition  among  them,  though  generally  easy,  in  sume  cai<e«  lasted 
from  two  to  four  days.  In  Fraul(Iin*s  Orerland  Journal,  we  have  another  inci- 
dental  notice  of  labour  in  an  Indian.  A  Chipawyan  woman  felfin  labour,  in  the 
woods,  of  her  first  child,  and,  on  the  third  day  after,  died.  In  Ki*aniz's  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  Greeulanders,  we  have  an  allusion  to  partnrition  which  de- 
Nrrres  mention.  He  is  spealiing  of  the  opinions  which  these  ^avagfs  hold  re- 
prdiog  the  qualifications  that  entitle  them  to  gain  admission  to  heaven :  amoni? 
Gtbers,  those,  it  appears,  find  entrance  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea,  or 
bare  «  died  iu  childbirth." 

The  next  fact  1  shall  mention  has  reference  to  a  people  the  lowest  of  any  in 
thefcale  of  civilization;  I  allude  to  the  New  Hol'anderii.  Among  them  a  man 
u  not  permitted  to  approach  where  the  act  of  parturition  is  being  performed. 
CbliiDs,  an  excellent  observer  and  writer,  informs  us,  that  he  had  the  curiofrity 
to  get  a  European  woman  to  be  present  at  a  native  labour.  By  this  person  it 
was  remarlced  that,  while  one  female  poured  cold  water,  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  abdomen,  another  was  busy  performing  some  trifling  charm.  How  long  the 
labour  lasted  l*  not  said ;  but  after  it  was  over,  the  poor  woman  appeared  much 
exhausted,  and  fell  across  a  fire  that  was  in  the  place,  happily  without  receiving 
iujsry. 

Io  concluding  the  list  of  facts  in  support  of  this  branch  of  my  argument,  I 
bare  the  gratification  to  present  you  witli  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  valuable 
aod  interesting  information  concerning  parturition,  as  it  occurs  in  the  islands  of 
tbe  South  Sea,  privately  furnished  me  by  Mr.  EUi^  and  Mr.  Bourne,  missionaries, 
who  resided  (particularly  the  latter)  a  great  many  years  in  those  islands  of  the 
Pacific  where  missions  are  established.  In  order  to  elicit  the  information  I  wanted, 
io  a  dear  and  precise  form,  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  in  writing  the  following 
questions,  which  I  shall  give  you  seriatim,  with  the  replies: 

Ist.  Is  parturition,  in  general,  speedier,  easier,  and  safer,  in  the  South  Seas» 
than  it  is  among  our  own  peasantry?  Mr.  Bourne's  reply:  "  Parturition  in  the 
South  Seas  is,  in  general,  easy,  speedy,  and  safe,  even  to  astonishment.  Imme- 
diately after  delivery,  the  women  are  generally  able  to  arise,  taiie  their  infants 
is  their  arms,  and  bathe  themselves  and  infants  in  some  neighbouring  rivulet. 
A  servant  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  whose  business  it  was  to  catch  and  milk 
ber  master's  goats,  was  confined  with  a  child  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  on  the 
Mooday  morning  caught  and  milked  the  goats  as  usual."  Additional  reply  by 
Mr.EUi8:  '*  Parturition  is  remarkably  easy:  many  instances  of  this  came  nnder 
oQr  notice.  A  servant  of  ours  was  engaged  at  washing  one  morning;  labour 
came  on  about  nine  o'clock ;  she  went  home ;  and  in  the  evening,  walking,  came 
again,  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Formerly  they  used,  immediately  after  deli- 
vtry,  to  sit  upon  a  pile  of  hot  stones  covered  with  herbs,  and  when  this  had 
Pfoduoed  profuse  perspiration*  would  rubh  into  the  sea  within  half  an  hour  af(er. 
1  am  disposed  to  think  civilization  does  make  childbearing  more  difficult,  or  makes 
(be  mothers  feel  its  inconveniences  more." 
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2d.  Have  very  protracted,  dauKeroas,  or  fatal  instances  of  childbeariog  come 
to  yoar  knowledge?  By  Mr.  Bourne  :  *'|^rotracted,  fatal,  and  dangerous  in* 
stances  of  childbearing  hare  come  to  my  knowledge;  although  such  are  not  very 
frequent.*'  By  Mr.  Ellis:  "  Protracted  and  dangerous  labours  have  generally 
been  occasioned  by  mal-presentations ;  the  most  have  been  shoulder  preseu ca- 
tions, or  the  protrusion  of  the  arm." 

3d.  Have  you  observed  parturition  to  be  more  or  less  difficult  according  to  the 
state  of  civilization :  easier,  for  example,  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Otaheite  ? 
By  Mr.  Bourne:  "  Parturition  is  as  easy  in  Tahiti  as  in  New  Zealand." 

4th.  Do  the  South  Sea  women  employ  a  class  of  females  in  any  respect 
answering  to  that  of  our  midwives?  By  Mr.  Bourne :  "  No  class  of  women  are 
employed  in  the  South  Seas  answering  to  midwives."  By  Mr.  Ellis:  *'  There 
were  a  number  of  women  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  aiding  difficult  labours,  but 
in  ordinary  cases  their  aid  was  nut  sought." 

5th.  In  protracted  and  difficult  labours,  what  means  do  they  use  to  hasten  de- 
livery? By  Mr.  Bourne:  *'  In  protracted  and  difficult  labours,  no  means  are 
used  to  hasten  delivery.  Every  thing  is  left  to  nature.  The  missionaries  have 
saved  many  in  difficult  labours,  that  otherwise  would  have  died.  I  knew  of  one 
fatal  instance,  and  many  others  would  have  occurred  but  for  the  missionaries.** 
l^e  reply  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  in  a  trifling  degree  different:  "In  difficult  labours, 
the  patient  was  fixed  on  two  stools,  while  a  friend  supported  the  back :  or,  the 
patient  sat  on  the  extended  thighs  of  an  assistant,  while  another  person  endea. 
voured  by  pressure,  and  other  mechanical  means,  to  promote  delivery.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  several  must  have  died  in  childbirth  but  for  the  aid  of  the  mis- 
sionaries." 

After  so  copious  an  induction  of  facts,  I  need  say  little  more,  I  presume,  to 
convince  you  that  the  act  of  parturition,  among  the  women  of  rude  nations,  is 
not,  in  the  absence  of  obstetric  science,  uniformly  safe  and  easy:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  the  organic  fonctioos 
in  general,  and  of  course  the  uterine,  are  performed  in  them  (in  which  respect 
they  are  more  favored  than  the  women  of  civilization),  protracted,  and  even  fatal 
labours  are  at  least  equally  numerous  as  they  are  with  us. — Med,  Gazette. 


MIDWIFERY. 

Rupture  of  the  Membranes ,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  Labour  before  the 
juU  Period  of   Utero-Gestatioriy  in  Cases  of  Veformity  of  the  Mother, 
(Gazette  Midicale.) 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  whether,  when  women  are  so  de- 
formed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deliver  them  at  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy, it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  bring  on  labour  at  the  eighth  month. 
In  1756,  the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  of  London  consulted  upon  this 
subject,  and  determined  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Since  that  period  the 
membranes  have  been  frequently  ruptured  with  a  trocar,  in  order  to  bring  on 
labour,  in  England,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  After  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  labour  comes  on,  and  the  management  of  it  is  condncted  in 
the  ordinary  wa^  In  seventy-four  cases,  Reisingbr  met  with  only  one  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  mother;  forty-four  of  the  children  were  bom  alive.  In 
Germany  and  Holland,  out  of  thirty -four  cases,  only  two  women  died;  and  the 
fatal  result  in  these  instances  did  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  effect  of  roptor^ 
ing  the  membranes:  nineteen  of  the  children  survived.  In  Paris,  in  1829,  six 
labours  were  thus  brought  on ;  all  the  women  did  well,  and  only  one  child  was 
lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of  rupturing  the  membranes 
offers  the  mother  a  much  greater  chance  of  safety  than  (in>  other  means  we  could 
adopt,  when  the  pelvic  aperture  is  so  contracted  as  to  prevent  delivery  at  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy. — Dkt,  de  Mtdecineffrom  an  article  by  Mr.  Dbzbimbris. 
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Curitms  Cs$e  of  Poisoning  with  Anenic,    From  Dr.  Elliotson's  Lectures. 

It  is  this  peculiar  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  eyes  which  made  me  suspect  the  other 
dajr  that  a  whole  fiunily  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic.  I  was  consulted  on 
a  vrn-  curious  set  of  cases.  A  whole  family  was  seized  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
iof ,  and  every  one  of  them  had  watery  eyes.  This  continued  some  time ;  I  found 
all  the  maid-serrants  with  watery  eyes,  and  that  they  had  had  nausea  and  vo- 
fflitiDg*  There  were  four  or  fire  children  also  in  the  same  state,  as  also  was 
the  lady  of  the  house.  The  hushand  happened  to  be  out  of  towu.  None  of  them 
bad  a  pulse  under  120,  and  in  some  it  was  as  high  as  160.  The  children  were 
all  going  about  the  house,  and  the  servants  were  engaged  at  their  work.  The 
mao'serrant,  as  well  as  the  maids,  all  had  rapid  pulses  with  watery  eyes.  On 
iookiiig  at  their  tongues,  I  found  they  were  red  and  foul,  and  they  had  alHO 
had  thirst,  and  a  aen&ation  of  heat  at  the  stomach.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  a  similar  condition,  but  that  was 
Bot  the  case,  nut  even  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  therefoi-e  1  presumed 
tlie  affection  was  not  owing  to  the  atmosphere.  Then  respecting  the  iugesta,  I 
eoold  discover  nothing  that  was  at  all  capable  of  explaining  the  symptoms.  1 
foflod  that  they  all  had  the  general  heat  of  the  body  which  I  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  of  the  stomach  and  eyes;  in  fact,  a  general  inflammatory  state. 

Seeing  these  things,  and  finding  that  the  watery  state  of  the  eyes  and  the  nausea 
bad  been  going  on  day  after  day,  I  suspected  that  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  anenic.  When  arsenic  produces  those  constitutional  effects  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary CO  remedy,  you  find  bleeding  by  far  the  best  method  that  can  be  adopted. 
When  arsenic  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  you  endeavour  to  get  it  out  as 
well  as  yon  can,  but  after  that  it  b  necessary  to  bleed  on  account  of  the  gastritis, 
and  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system.  When  you  have  got  it  all  out  of  the 
stomach  of  the  patient,  there  may  still  be  the  greatest  danger,  not  only  from  the 
bflaouDatory  state  of  the  stomach,  but  the  general  inflammatory  state  of  the 
body:  the  great  remedy  for  this  is  bleeding.  I  felt  convinced  that  this  family 
most  have  suffered  from  arsenic,  and  they  were  bled,  and  some  proportionately 
rriJeved. 

The  water  which  they  drank  was  examined  by  several  eminent  chemists,  aitd 
DO  arsenic  could  be  found  in  it,  but  the  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  house  before 
had  been  mixers  of  colours,  and  some  of  their  combinations  contained  ar- 
seaic;  and,  before  they  quitted  the  house,  it  turned  out  that  they  had  deposited 
io the  kitchen,  and  in  the  garden  all  round  the  house,  a  great  quantity  of  arseniate 
of  copper.  I  did  not  learn  this  at  first,  and  I  could  not  imagine  where  the  arse- 
ak  came  from,  but  when  the  husband  returned  home  and  stated  this,  en  relating 
the  case  to  an  eminent  chemist,  he  told  us  that  he  was  satisfied  that  water 
coming  to  the  arseniate  of  copper  would  produce  arseoiuretted  hydrogen,  which 
was  let  loose,  and  produced  the  effect  on  the  family.  He  considered  that  the 
arseniate  of  copper  was  calculated  to  become  pernicious  by  water  being  mixed 
with  it.  The  situation  of  the  house  was  damp,  and  water  had  free  access  to  the 
arsenic  contained  in  the  colouring  matter,  which  had  been  deposited  only  la»% 
nrnmer  ander  the  kitchen  and  every  part  of  the  house.  Several  barrows  full 
of  this  stuff  were  removed.  It  was  an  eminent  chemist  who  informed  us  that, 
ander  all  the  circnmstances,  he  had  no  doubt  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen  had 
been  disengaged,  and  I  had  felt  satisfied,  from  the  effects  I  saw,  that  arsenic 
irast  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms.  No  medicine  was  given,  nor  was 
aaythiog  of  the  kind  required,  as  the  arsenic  was  not  in  the  stomach,  but  had 
pervaded  the  whole  system.  It  was  altogether  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  and 
I  oei'er  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  before.  The  whole  family  were  affected. 
AU  had  a  pulse  from  120  to  160,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  affected  with  a 
nrnning  of  the  eyes,  but  they  all  got  perfectly  well,  except  that  pain  in  the  limbs 
caoie  00  after  they  had  appeared  well  for  some  time. — Lanut. 
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King's  Collbqb,  London,  'flie  Medical  School  wiH  0|>en  for  the  Spring 
Courses,  on  Monday,  the  2Ut  icstant,  io  ail  the  classes,  exoeptlng  the  Botaaical» 
which  will  not  commence  till  March. 

Professor  Lybll  will  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on  Geology  io  April. 


Royal  Institution.  The  evening  meetings  commence  on  Friday,  the  25th 
instant,  and  the  lectures  towards  the  clotie  of  the  month. 

Professor  Burnett  will  deliver  a  short  and  popular  coun^e  of  lectures  on 
Botany  here  after  Easter. 

Adjudication  op  Prizes  for  a  Knowledge  of  Botany. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  laboured,  zealously  and  wisely,  in  the 
improYement  of  medical  education;  and,  by  the  well-judged  exercise  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them,  the  Courts  of  Assistants  and  Examiners  have  doue 
more  towards  raising  their  department  of  the  profession  to  the  rank  it  deservea 
to  hold,  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time. 

To  their  patronage  one  branch  of  science  is  especially  beholden ;  for,  without 
their  assistance,  the  means  of  its  pursuit  could  scarcely  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  the  London  student:  we  mean  Medical  Botany.  Convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  study,  and  perceiving  the  general  want  of  materials  for  demon- 
stration,  they  have  most  liberally  opened  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which 
they  have  so  long  supported  with  no  many  sacrifices,  and  at  such  a  great  expense, 
to  all  medical  students  without  exception  ;  and  they  annually  offer  a  gold  and 
silver  medal  as  a  further  encouragement  for  the  prosecution  of  this  study,  far 
too  generally  neglected. 

These  medals  were  awarded  on  the  4th  of  December  to  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Cooper,  of  the  London  University,  and  Mr.  Philip  K.  Weston,  of  King's 
College. 

We  should  have  contented  ourselves  with  the  simple  announcement  of  the  fact, 
and  honourable  record  of  the  names  of  the  succe}*sful  candidates,  had  not  our 
attention  been  directed  to  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  prinC9y 
some  specimens  of  which  we  subjoin,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  "  this  year 
was  one  of  more  excitement  than  usual,*'  in  consequence  of  the  King's  College 
students  coming  into  the  field  for  the  Jirst  time,  as  competitors  with  those  of 
the  London  University.  As  the  College  has  only  been  open  one  year,  and  ita 
alumni,  of  conrse,  being  at  present  tyros,  we  did  not  suppose  that  pnpiia  of 
twelve  month's  standing  would  have  caused  so  much  excitement  among  the  ve- 
terans  of  the  elder  sister;  and  we  doubt  not  the  Collegians  are  well  pleased  to 
find  that,  in  their  first  attempt,  made  at  the  very  first  opportunity  they  have 
had,  and  after  only  one  year's  study,  they  have  carried  off  the  silver  medal  from 
a  University  student,  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  longer  standing,  and  made  ano- 
ther of  three  or  four  times  their  date  doubt  whether  he  should  gain  the  victory : 
indeed,  we  learn  that  the  race  was  not  won  by  much  more  than  half  a  neck. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  first  of  the  following  reports  which  seems  obscurely 
worded,  if  not  intentionally  ambiguous.  It  entirely  omits  to  mention  that  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Weston :  and  it  states  that  •*  Professor 
LiNDLEY  has  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  science  of  botany  at  the  London 
University,"  which,  with  the  plural  mention  of "  professors"  at  the  King's 
College,~might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  botanical  professor  there  has 
not  equally  the  entire  superintendence  of  his  department  in  that  institution. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  College  Prqfessort  were  most  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
of  success.  Now,  we  cannot  svppose  that  reference  is  made  to  the  professors  of 
any  oth^r  science,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  professor  of  botany  in  the  College; 
and  be,  we  are  assured  on  unexceptionable  testimony,  never  expressed  any  such 
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sugniiie  hopes.  We  know  be  stated  tbaC  there  were  some  students  in  his  class 
wlio  woold  compete  with  every  probability  of  saccess  with  any  pnpils  of  equal 
sUDding :  this  opinion  he  expressed  l)efore  the  examination,  and  we  know  he 
retaJDs  it  still:  indeed,  ihe  results  of  the  competition  has  proved  it  to  lie  correct ; 
for  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  the  only  candidate  that  the  University  sent  up ;  and, 
werv  it  wanted,  the  one  series  of  answers  which  were  wholly,  and  the  other 
wbicb  were  partly  read,  might  be  given  as  further  proof. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle* 

"The  London  University  has  recently  gained  an  additional  laurel  In  having 
awarded  to  one  of  its  students  in  botany,  (Mr.  Cooper,)  after  a  most  minute 
md  strict  examination  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  the  gold  medal.  The  competitors 
for  this  grand  prize  were  the  students  of  King's  College,  the  professors  of  which 
were  most  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  success.  Professor  Lindley  has  the  entire 
sapcrintendence  of  the  science  of  botany  at  the  London  University." 

From  the  Lancet, 

"  On  Tneeday  the  annual  medals  for  botany  were  thus  distributed  to  the 
toecessfol  candidates  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries: 

*'Tbe  gold  medal,  toMr.Thos.  H.  Cooper,  of  Lewes,  Sussex,  student  of  the 
Loodon  Univeraity. 

**  The  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Philip  King  Weston,*  of  Boxhi!l,Surrey,t  student 
of  Ring's  College. 

"The  gold  medal  bad  on  one  side  the  head  of  Linnaeus,  and  npon  the  other 
the  figure  of  a  youth  (possibly  emblematical  of  the  successful  candidate,}  lying 
St  the  feet  of  Flora,  who  is  recommending  to  his  notice,  Ray,  Linnaeus,  Jussieu, 
aod  Sloane,  whose  names  are  engraved  upon  a  monument  by  her  side.  The 
whole  is  vrell  executed;  its  nominal  value  is  £lO.,  and  is  certainly  worth,  at 
least,  that  sum:  it  is  by  Wyon,  of  the  Mint.  The  silver  one  is  from  the  same 
die.  The  giving  of  these  medals  is  one  of  the  very  few  acts,  if  not  the  only  one, 
which  the  Apothecaries'  Company  contributes  to  promote  the  zeal  of  medical 
students;  and  this  causes  much  emulation  among  them.  This  year  was  one  of 
more  excitement  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  being  the  first 
at  which  the  King's  College  students  have  attempted  to  contest  the  gold  medal 
with  those  of  the  London  University,  who  have  carried  it  off  each  year  it  has 
hitherto  been  given ;  this  making  the  third  time.t 

"  The  answers  to  the  questions  given  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  successful  candidate, 
weie  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  that  gentleman. §  The  manner,  also, 
in  which  Mr.  Grifflths|l  and  Mr.  Valentine  distinguished  themselves  in  displaying 
their  knowledge  of  vegetable  anatomy  was  highly  gratifying  to  all  parties.  In- 
deed, the  gentlemen  of  the  London  University  are,  we  understand,  all  of  them 
good  boUnistSy  and  the  King's  College  men  will  have  hard  work  to  beat  their 
contemporary  students,  and  be  no  mean  botanists  either." 

From  a  Correspondent  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

"  The  gold  and  silver  medals  annually  offered  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
to  all  students  (not  being  apprenticed  to  members  of  the  Society,)  were,  on 
Tneiday  the  4th  instant,  awarded  to  Mr.T.  H.  Cooper,  of  the  London  University, 
asd  Mr.  P.  K.  Weston,  of  King's  College. 

*  "  Mr.  Weston  obtaine<l  the  first  prize  at  King's  College  last  year. 

t  An  error,  for  Hare  Hall,  Essex. 

I  This  we  believe  to  be  an  error ;  for,  if  our  memory  does  not  betray  us,  it 
wu  a  student  of  the  London  Hotpital^  not  of  the  London  University,  who 
gained  the  prize  the  first  year. 

i  "  There  were  forty-four  s^uestions,  for  the  replies  to  which  three  hours 
were  given. 

H  "Mr.  GriiBths  obtained  the  gold  medal  last  year." 
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*'  As  these  prises  are  given,  not  merely  for  comparatire,  bat  for  absolute  merit 
and  positive  proficiency,  (last  year  only  one  medal  was  decreed,  the  other  being 
withheld,)  it  is  highly  creditable  to  these  yonng  men,  and  gratifying  to  their 
friends,  to  have  such  evidence  of  the  right  employment  of  their  time,  and  to  be 
thos  honourably  distingubhed  as  the  two  best  botanists  that  the  metropolitan 
schools  this  year  afford. 

"  Long  before  the  examination  took  place,  we  heard  that  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Weston  were  the  favourite  candidates;  and  from  the  former  gentleman  being  a 
student  of  several  years  standing,  and  the  latter  of  one  year  only,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  prizes  would  be  awarded  as  they  have  been.  We  therefore 
think  it  unwise,  and  we  are  sure  it  must  be  contrary  to  bis  wishes,  that  the 
success  of  the  gold  medallist  should  be  mentioned  by  his  would-be  friends  as  a 
triumph  over  his  fellow  candidate,  to  whom  the  silver  medal  was  decreed.  At 
any  time,  we  should  have  thought  such  reports  ungenerous:  under  present  cir- 
cumstances we  think  the  exultation  foolish ;  for,  although  the  success  of  the 
senior  student  is  highly  honourable,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  triumph 
over  a  competitor  so  much  his  junior;  and  our  veracious  contemporary,  when 
affirming  that  this  was  '  the  first  examination  at  which  the  King's  College 
students  have  attempted  to  contest  the  gold  medal  with  those  of  the  London 
University,'  would  have  done  well  to  have  recollected  that  the  College  was  only 
opened  in  October  1831,  so  that  it  was  the  very  first  opportunity  of  competition 
which  has  occurred." 


Mr.  Alfred  Swains  Taylor  has  been  appointed  the  successor  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Barry,  as  joint  lecturer  on  Chemistry  with  Mr.  AiKiif,  in  the 
medical  school  of  Ouy*s  Hospital. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London,  on  the  11th  ult., 
.Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  a  member  of  the  Society,  communicated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  he  had  just  received  a  small  quantity  of  the  expressed  juice  of  a 
succulent  tree,  of  the  genus  Cactus,  from  the  province  of  Senora,  in  the  Gulph 
of  California,  which,  it  is  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of  three  respectable 
gentlemen,  actually  cures  Hydrophobia  when  this  disease  has  taken  effect.  He 
(Sir  A.  C.)  therefore  conceived  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  reputed 
remedy  should  be  made  known  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  through 
this  Society,  in  order  to  procure  it  a  fair  trial  in  the  first  case  which  might  pre- 
sent itself:  in  furtherance  of  which  object,  the  learned  gentleman  stated  to  the 
Society  that  he  would  gladly  accompany  any  professional  gentleman  who  might 
have  the  care  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  either  in  private  or  hospital  practice, 
in  order  that  he  might  report  the  effects  of  this  remedy,  and  direct  the  admi- 
nistration of  it  according  to  the  rules  given  to  him. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Rudolphi.  M.  Rudolph!  died  at  Berlin,  on  the  29th  November, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  practical 
physician,  an  ingenious  experimental  physiologist,  and  for  many  important 
contributions  to  natural  history.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  diligent  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  knowledge  which  could  secure  him  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  profession,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  first-rate  talent  was  ac- 
knowledged and  duly  appreciated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Death  of  Mr.  Joberns.  Mr.  Jobems,  for  many  years  senior  surgeon 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  inspector  general  of  hospitals,  died  re- 
cently at  Woodstock.    Mr.  Jobems*  health  bad  for  some  time  been  declining. 
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and  it  was  supposed  by  his  profesnonal  friends  that  he  was  labouring  under 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  his  sodden  and 
Qoexpceted  death.  We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  many  persons  who  long 
knew  Mr.  Jobems,  and  we  have  invariably  heard  him  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
esteem  and  respect.  As  a  surgeon,  be  had  not,  we  believe,  distinguished  him- 
'df  by  any  splendid  or  original  contribntions  to  onr  stoclc  of  knowledge ;  bat  he 
was  nevertheless  an  able  practitioner,  and  very  fertile  in  medical  resources  when 
others  had  exhausted  their  means  of  relief.  For  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  performed  no  surgical  operations,  but  his  opinion  in  cases  of  danger  and 
doobt  was  always  received  by  his  colleagues  with  the  respect  and  attention  to 
which  bis  long  experience  and  great  practical  knowledge  justly  entitled  him. 

Our  regret  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Jobems  is  fortunately  not  increased  by  any 
doobt  of  the  entire  competency  of  the  gentleman  who  will  now  have  to  perform 
the  responsible  duties  of  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  hospital;  for  Mr.  Arnott, 
at  present  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  will  doubtless  become  the  surgeon 
witboot  contest ;  but  for  the  probable  vacancy  in  the  assistant  surgeoncy  there 
are  three  candidates  In  the  field,  namely,  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  Mr.TusoN, 
aod  Mr.  Phillips. 
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The  Ekments  of  Anatomy,  by  Jonss  Quaih,  b.u.,  Profetior  of  Anatomy  and  Phyiio* 
\ogj  in  the  Univendty  of  London.  Second  Edition*  revUed  and  eorreeted. — 8vo.  pp.  818. 
J<dm  Taylor.  London. 

We  announced  the  receipt  of  thia  excellent  work  in  our  lait  number*  and  wo  again  place 
it  OD  our  list,  for  the  purpoae  of  infonning  those  who  have  purchased  it  that,  in  consequence 
of  Kveral  errors  having  accidentally  passed  uncorrected,  some  sheets  have  been  cancelled. 
The  pabUaher  will  be  glad  to  exchange,  without  any  additional  charge,  the  uncorrected  for 
the  oonected  copies;  the  latter  may  be  known  by  the  words  «  revised  and  earreeted,"  whidi 
have  been  inserted  in  the  title  page. 

The  Cydopadia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  by  Jobn  Fohbks,  m.d.,  v.b.s.,  Ac, 
Alxx.  TwcsDic,  M.n.,  dtc,  and  John  Comollv,  m.o.,  &c.  Part  XII.  (published  in 
Monthly  Parts,)  December  1832.  Containing  Indigestion  (continued),  by  Dr.  Toon;  In- 
Atrstjoff,  Dr. CAaawBLL ;  Jf^nfiddcr,  Dr.  Arrowsmitb s  /n/ection.  Dr.  Brown;  Inftam- 
«setm.  Dr.  Adaib  CBAuruan,  Dr.  Twxbdib. — Royal  8vo.  pp.  107*  Sherwood,  Gilbert, 
and  Piper;  and  Baldwin  and  Cndock,  London. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Urethra ;  its  Diseases,  especially  Stricture,  and  their  Cure.  By  Bbbj. 
Priu.ipsw— 8vo.  pp.  317.     Longman,  London. 

Ekments  of  Surgery.  By  Robbrt  Libton,  Esq.  Part  III.— 8to.  pp.409.  Longman, 
Uodoo;  Black,  Edinburgh. 

A  Sjwtem  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Including  Translations  of  the  Edinburgh, 
LoBdon.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  By  Johh  Mubbav,  v.o.  6ui.  Sixth  Edition,  adapted 
to  the  present  State  of  Chemical  and  Medical  Science,  by  John  Mubbay,  m.o.,  v.b.cb.  b., 
kc.r-%wo,  pp.  8B6L     Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman,  London. 

A  much  improved  edition  of  a  work  which,  even  in  its  former  state,  had  deservedly  ob- 
tained an  cxteoslTe  circulation  and  great  celebrity. 

January  lat,  Na  I,  The  Principles  and  Illuatrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  adapted  to 
the  Elonentt  of  M.  Andbal,  and  to  the  Cyclopndia  of  Practical  Medicine,  (witli  which  it 
*01  correspond  in  sixe.)  Being  a  complete  Series  of  coloured  Lithographic  Drawings, 
from  originals  by  the  Author;  with  Descriptions,  and  summary  Allusions  to  Cases,  Symp- 
toms, Treatment,  A:c.  Designed  to  constitute'  an  Appendix  to  Works  on  the  Practice  of 
Phytic,  and  to  faciliUte  the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  connexion  with  Symptoms.  By 
J.  Hops,  X.D.,  r.B.B.,  &C.— Large  8V0.  pp.23.     Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 

A  Short  Statement,  showing  that,  if  the  Allotment  System  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
K>  Exoem  of  Population,  no  Necessity  for  Emigration,  nor  cultiTatlng  Waste  Landa,  nor  for 
the  Importation  of  Food.    By  J.  Pools,  Comm.  B.jf.— 8yo.  pp.  27.    Westley,  London. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dlaeaaea  of  the  Liver  and  on  Bilious  Complaints;  with  Observations  on 
the  Management  of  the  Health  of  thoee  who  have  returned  from  Tropical  Climates,  and  on 
^e  Diseases  of  Infancy.    By  G.  H.  Bill,  r.n.c.B.  b.,  dkc— 8vo.  pp.  1A2.    Longman. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 
Prtfifed  under  the  DbrectUm  of  the  Preeidemt  afui  CounefL 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  held  February  I6ih,  1831; 
Philip  Henry  £arl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 
By  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
Society,  and  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Physic,  St.  George's 
Hospital,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

MY  LORD  PRESIDENT,  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

As  drcamstances  vary  the  relations  in  which  men  stand,  the 
duties  are  varied  they  are  destined  to  perform.  Each  step 
adranced,  each  height  attained,  as  it  expands  their  influ- 
ence, in  an  equal  degree  extends  their  care.  Posts  of  honour 
are  not  posts  of  ease,  but  are  regarded  in  their  truest  light 
when  they  are  viewed  as  stations  of  responsibility;  and  before 
attempting  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  stations,  all,  who  sin- 
cerely desire  to  discharge  them  with  credit  and  profit  to 
themselves  and  others,  should  endeavour  clearly  to  under- 
stand their  nature,  and  to  become  fully  impressed  with  their 
importance.  Since,  therefore,  being  called  to  this  honourable 
chair,  I  have  laboured  (not  wholly,  it  is  hoped,  with  fruitless 
effort,)  to  inform  myself  as  to  what  must  be  required  of  the 
Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Medico-Botanical  Society;  an 
office  of  no  mean  rank,  in  a  Society  of  no  mean  importance : 
a  Society,  the  bare  mention  of  whose  objects  must  immedi- 
ately challenge  our  attention  and  regard,  directed,  as  its 
exertions  are,  to  the  philosophic  investigation  of  the  distinc- 
tive characters  and  medicinal  properties  of  plants;  a  know- 
ledge by  which,  when  fully  gained,  the  power  of  physic  will 
be  much  increased,  and  pain  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors,  by 
which  (Deo  volente!)  the  life  of  man  may  be  much  prolonged, 
and  human  mbery  may  much  be  lessened. 

408.    iVb.  80,  New  Series.  v 
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As  the  avowed  objects  for  which  this  Society  was  insti- 
tutedy  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Council  gOYern,  alike  pre- 
clude all  dissertations  on  purely  botanical  researches,  topics 
upon  which  a  botanic  mind  luxuriates,  points  upon  which  it 
loves  to  expatiate;  of  course,  all  comments  on  the  laws  of  life 
affecting  tne  development  of  the  vegetable  structure;  all 
remarks  on  the  wonderful  metamorphoses,  both  regular  and 
irregular,  transitional  and  vicarious,  which  plants  continually 
pass  through;  all  disquisitions  on  the  vital  functions  of  these 
simplest  organic  beings ;  the  assimilation  of  their  food;  the 
production  of  their  pecuhar  principles;  the  reproduction  of 
their  species;  their  irritability;  their  seeming  instincts;  with 
many,  many  other  curious  and  interesting  physiological 
themes,  though  pregnant  with  information  and  replete  with 
wonder,  are  all  alike  forbidden  here.  Botany  being,  to  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society,  but  one  among  several  means  by 
which  it  proposes  to  advance  an  ulterior  object;  hence,  I 
must  confess  that  my  favorite  study  must  not  be  allowed 
undue  preponderance,  and  I  submit  to  the  decision,  that, 
although  a  means,  it  is  not  here  an  end;  it  is  one  way  to  the 
science  here  held  in  view,  (and  a  delightful  flowery  path  it 
is,)  but  that  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  goal  itself. 

Therefore,  as  these  favorite  topics  would  be  here  irrele- 
vant, to  a  not  less  important,  though  less  entrancing  section 
must  our  attention  at  this  present  be  directed,  to  one 
subdivision  of  one  section  of  this  extensive  science,  via. 
Economic  Botany;  whence  I  shall  be  led  to  discuss  the  uses 
and  properties  of  vegetables,  more  especially  of  medicinal 
plants,  and  medicinal  preparations.  Hence,  in  order  not  to 
wander  from  my  province,  and  hoping  to  be  set  right  by  the 
Council  if  I  greatly  err,  is  it  that  I  have  resolved,  in  this  my 
inaugural  address,  to  trace,  as  it  were  in  outline,  the  pro- 
gress of  medico-botanical  science;  for  thus  will  be  most 
clearly  seen,  not  only  the  benefits  it  has  bestowed  upon 
mankind, — for  thus  will  be  most  certainly  foreshown,  not 
only  the  blessings  it  has  still  in  store,  but  also,  from  this 
conspectus  of  what  has  been  already  done,  we  shall  be  di- 
rected to  what  there  remains  for  us  to  do:  directed  to  that 
course  which  may  most  advantageously  be  pursued,  and 
encouraged  in  those  researches  by  which,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  the  professor  of  botany  may  hope  most  effi- 
ciently to  serve  the  ends,  most  rapidly  to  advance  the  objects, 
of  your  Society:  for  he  feels,  acutely  feels,  that,  as  an  office 
is  honourable,  so,  in  an  equal  degree,  does  responaibiUty 
attach  to  him  that  holds  it. 

Gentlemen:  As  long  as  the  human  race  have  bem  subject 
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to  disease,  as  Iqd^  as  pain  has  been  an  evili  so  long  must 
means  of  alleriation  have  been  sought,  and  so  long  must 
medicines  have  been  prescribed  and  used.  Rude,  indeed^ 
were  the  early  essays  of  our  art,  and  long  must  they  have 
continued  rude:  the  morning  twilight  of  physic  has  been  for 
ages  dawning  into  perfect  day ;  comparatively,  it  is  not  long 
since  men,  ignorant  alike  of  the  indications  to  be  observed^ 
and  of  the  instruments  by  which  those  indications  might  be 
fulfilled,  prescribed  scarlet  clothes  for  fever,  because  they 
both  were  red,  and  saffron  for  jaundice,  on  account  of  its 
yellow  hue. 

Much  lately  has  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  diseases, 
Amr  causes,  their  svmptoms,  and  their  effects;  pathological 
anatomy  has  revealed  raanv  of  the  changes  which  various 
structures  undergo,  some  of  which  morbid  conditions  impair 
the  eneigm,  and  others  are  incompatible  with  the  duration 
of  life.  But  what  avails  it  that  the  physician  can  trace  by 
symptoms  the  successive  stages  of  disorganization,  as  they 
proceed  in  structures  concealed  from  view?  what  avails  it 
that  the  surgeon  can  proclaim  the  appearance  of  such  mor« 
bid  alterations  long  before  dissection  unfolds  them  to  the 
light?  what  avails  it  that  both  can  foretell  the  impairment  or 
destructicm  of  vital  parts,  without  they  can  at  the  same  time 
learn  to  check  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  either  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  or  to  afford  him  a  perfect  cure? 
Without  such  an  appUcation  of  this  art,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it  would  to  many  be  repulsive,  and  the  science  itself  not 
a  blessing,  but  a  bane;  as  the  foreknowledge  of  ills  that 
eould  not  be  relieved  would  but  aggravate  the  misery  man  is 
called  on  to  endure.  But  such  is  not  the  opprobrium  of  our 
useful,  and  hence  noble  arts;  for  the  theory  of  physic  is 
founded  on  experience,  and  the  benefits  of  its  practice  who 
6an  venture  to  deny!  As  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery  find 
few  their  equals;  and  as  arts  they  are  excelled  by  none. 

Much,  1  repeat,  has  been  lately  done  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  disease,  and  something,  though  much  less,  to 
perfect  our  instruments  of  cure.  These,  however,  are  sister 
sciences,  or  rather  their  connexion  is  of  a  still  closer  kind: 
they  are  twins,  which,  as  they  are  naturally,  so  for  ever  they 
shcHild  remain  inseparably  conjoined;  and  for  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society,  whose  attention  is  especially  directed  to 
this  point,  has  the  grateful  task  been  left  of  perfecting  this 
union:  on  it  devolves  the  duty  of  steadying  the  arm  of 
science,  and  placing  surer  weapons  in  her  hands ;  i.  e.  of 
providing  for  physic  new  and  more  certain  remedial  means. 

A  circumstance  which  still  shrouds  medicine  in  mystery. 
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must  have  been  formerly  much  more  perplexing  than  we  find  it 
now.  Even,  however,  in  the  present  day,  it  frequently  involves 
the  principles  of  our  practice  in  obscurity;  and  hence  some 
persons,  ignorant  of  how  many  cases  there  are  in  which  it^ap- 
proaches  demonstration,  have  not  scrupled  to  call  phvsic  a 
conjectural  science ;  to  define  its  object  to  be  the  cakuiation 
of  chances,  and  its  decision  the  balance  of  probabilities.  I, 
of  course,  allude  to  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing how  far  a  cure  should  be  attributed  to  the  renovating 
powers  of  life,  and  how  far  to  the  remedial  agents  which  art 
employs:  for  some  diseases,  and  especially  in  some  constitu- 
tions, will  disappear  not  only  without,  but  even  in  spite  of  the 
physician;  whilst  others,  in  other  persons,  or  even  in  the 
same  person  at  other  times,  not  the  most  consummate  skill  can 
cure.  Of  thia,  the  records  of  legitimate  practice  would  afford 
us  abundant  illustrations;  but  the  empirical  artifices  of  the 
present  day  form  still  more  familiar  examples :  to  these  I  shall 
not  particularly  allude:  some  will  long  be  notorious  beacons. 

From  these  sources  of  error,  many  useless,  many  nauseous, 
and  not  a  few  noxious,  agents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
introduced,  several  of  which  have  enjoyed  an  ill-earned  fame ; 
while  some  really  efficient  medicines  have  as  undeservedly 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Hence,  likewise,  can  we  account  for 
many  of  those  superstitious  rites,  anciently  so  mixed  up  with 
medicine  as  to  have  been  esteemed  an  essential  part  thereof. 
Few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  of  distinguishing  the  post 
from  the  propter;  and,  even  to  those  who  would,  the  power 
is  oft-times  wanting.  A  mind,  patient  in  observation,  and 
well  disciplined  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  does  not  com- 
monly coexist  with  that  instinct  (shall  I  call  it  almost  blind 
instinct,)  for  generalization,  by  which  theories  are  planned, 
and  systems  raised.  Allow  an  example  to  illustrate  this  ab- 
stract proposition. 

Achilles,  writes  the  poet,  escaped  unhurt,  though  long 
exposed  to  all  a  warrior's  danger,  (and  so  did  others  of  the 
Grecian  force,  and  so  do  many  others  in  every  hostile  meet- 
ing;) Achilles  at  last  was  slain  by  an  arrow  which  transfixed 
his  heel,  (and  so  have  many  others  fallen  by  wounds  in  some 
especial  parts,  whether  in  the  head,  the  hand,  the  heel,  for 
weapons  to  each  victim  are  not  omnipresent ;)  but  Achilles 
had  been  bathed  by  Thetis,  (and  so  by  most  parents  have 
their  sons  been  washed ;)  yet  it  is  fabled  that  the  heel  by 
which  his  mother  held  him  was  the  only  part  unwetted;  that 
heel,  it  is  said,  was  pierced ;  and  hence  arose  the  fame  of  the 
antivulneriferous  waters  of  the  Styx.  **  Post  ergo  propter 
balneum  salus.^' 
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Agtan,  in  times  of  general  sickness,  the  Romans,  with 
soleDinity,  elected  a  Dictator,  for  the  especial  purpose  (and 
that  ak>ne)  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
when  afterwards  the  pestilence  decreased,  post  ergo  propter 
malleum  salus. 

Just  as,  at  the  present  time,  in  countries  where  the  plague 
prevails,  an  angel  is  believed  to  cast  a  drop  of  water  on  the 
earth,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  after  which  day  the  plague 
is  stayed,  and  to  which  the  restoration  of  salubrity  is  attri- 
buted, rather  than  to  the  actual  cause,  viz.  the  great  increase 
of  heat  that  then  ensues,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  its 
duration. 

Again,  honey  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  as  still  it  is, 
as  a  useful  application  to  relieve  aphthous  eruptions  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces;  but  then  the  relief  obtained  was  attributed 
not  immediately  to  the  mean  employed,  but  intermediately  to 
an  extraneous  coincidence  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  only  there* 
with  fortuitously  connected;  i.  e.  the  cure  was  ascribed  by 
Soranns,  who  records  a  case  in  point,  not  to  the  honey,  as 
honey,  but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  otthat  honey,  which 
wrought  the  cure  he  mentions,  having  been  procured  from 
bees  that  had  hived  near  Hippocrates'  tomb. 

Thus  when  men  prescribed  medicines,  of  the  properties  of 
which  there  was  little  known,  for  diseases,  of  the  pathology 
of  which  they  knew  much  less,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
that,  although  sometimes,  perchance,  they  might  assist  re- 
covery, more  frequently  they  would  do  no  good;  and  not 
uncommonly  they  would  do  much  harm.  Still,  such  was  the 
perverseness  of  superstition,  such  the  obtuseness  of  her 
Totaries,  that,  whenever  Recovery  ensued  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  remedial  means,  were  it  either  independent, 
or  even  in  spite,  of  its  effects,  the  cure  was  immediately 
attributed  thereto;  and  when,  as  oftentimes  occurred  in 
cases  of  real  disease,  (although  many  slight  or  supposititious 
ailments  would  occasionally  disappear  during  the  exhibition,) 
it  failed  to  cure  or  to  relieve,  some  trinine  variation  in 
attendant  circumstances,  such  as  the  mode  or  hour  of  admir 
nistration  or  collection,  or  some  such  other  trifling  irregula- 
rity, not  only  foreign  but  impertinent  to  the  question,  was 
referred  to  as  the  source  of  failure:  and  hence  arose  many 
of  those  superstitious  rites  which  figure  so  strangely  in  the 
medical  records  of  antiquity.  Thus,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the 
vervain  cured  the  falling  sickness  in  one  individual,  and  in 
another  failed ;  i.  e.  if  after  its  administration  one  individual 
got  better,  and  another  worse,  and  if  it  was  observed,  or  even 
fancied,  that  the  latter  had  gathered  the  herb  with  his  right 
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hand,  and  the  fomier  with  his  left,  this  supposed  cereiaonial 
irreguhirity  was  esteemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  fuluie ;  and 
hence  arose  the  dogma  that  vervain  should  be  gathered  with 
the  left  hand  only;  but  when,  as  could  not  but  occur,  of  the 
left  hand  gatherers,  some  recovered  and  others  died,  further 
sources  of  disappointment  were  invented,  and  any  thing  was 
doubted  rather  than  the  potency  of  the  filantwhen  charmed  f 
such  as  the  time,  the  previous  incantations,  and  other  Bucb. 
like  matters.  But,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  failures  still 
ensued,  and  as  fast  as  fisiilures  multiplied,  so  fast  increaaed 
the  ceremonials  likewise,  until  at  length  we  learn  that  the 
vervain  was  to  be  gathered  with  the  left  hand  only,  libations 
of  honey  being  previously  poured  out,  and  after  the  plant 
had  been  encompassed  with  a  circle:  it  was  to  be  done  like* 
wise  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  and  when  neither  the  sun 
nor  the  moon  shone.  Again,  the  Selago  was  to  be  reverently 
approached  with  the  feet  bare,  yet  never  to  be  touched  with 
the  naked  hand.  But,  not  to  add  instance  to  instance,  for 
here  the  increase  of  examples  is  not  required,  the  mistletoe^ 
or  all-health  of  the  Druids,  may  be  at  once  referred  to,  as  a 
most  remarkable  and  familiar  illustration,  and  one,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,  without  repetition,  will  be  present  to  the 
memory  of  all. 

When  subsequently,  as  could  not  but  occur,  some  refrac- 
tory patients  refused  to  take  the  nauseous  doses  which  fraud 
and  superstition  had  prescribed,  and  still,  in  spite  of  their 
presumption  and  irreverence,  recovered,  then  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  friends  or  the  attendants  received  the 
credit  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  drug,  and  cer- 
tain rites  became  esteemed  as  charms  for  the  cure  of  persons 
sick,  and  for  the  preservation  of  those  in  health.  Hence 
votive  tablets  and  incantations  sprang;  in  truth,  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  physic;  for,  during  these  ritual  observances, 
nature  was  allowed  to  effect  a  cure  unimpeded  by  the  inter- 
ference of  ignorant  pretenders.  The  cure  of  wounds  by 
sympathy  forms  of  this  a  celebrated  example;  for  thus  the 
noxious  dressings  became  applied  to  the  weapon,  instead  of 
to  the  wound,  which  modest  nature  in  the  mean  time 
healed;  while  incantations  and  sympathetic  unguents  gained 
the  credit:  to  them,  however,  much  praise  was  due,  for 
the  time  they  afforded  to  the  nis  medicatrix  to  eflfect  a 
cure. 

But  were  all  the  therapeutic  agents,  so  famed  in  former 
tames,  utterly  inefficient  towards  the  recovery  of  health?  Cer- 
tainly not:  far  from  it  But  the  principle  of  their  adminis- 
tration was  woefully  misunderstood ;  and,  consequently,  the 
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means  tfaemsehes  capricioiuly  and  often  ineflbetMily  applied. 
For  who  doubtB  die  efficacy  of  hygeian  springs,  or  the  reco- 
?ery  of  tbe«icki^o  journey  in  quest  of  health  to  Hippocrates' 
tomb?  Who  doabts  the  hutory  of  strengdi  restored  to  pious 
pilgrims,  when  abstinence  and  exercise  (the  sanative  princi- 
ples of  the  **  baU  of  basilisk")  were  neoessarily  attendant  on 
their  yisits  to  distant  shrines.  For  one,  I  doubt  not.  I  be- 
lieve impUcidy  that  many  did  not  recover;  that  many  were 
refieved^  that  many  were  restored  to  perfect  health:  just  as 
I  implichy  beHeve  a  journey  (call  it,  if  you  please*  a  p3- 
grimage,)  to  Cheltenham,  to  Harrowgate  or  Bath,  to  Madeira, 
die  south  of  France  or  Italy,  the  change  from  a  London  to  ji 
country  life,  a  neoesrity  for  exertion,  more  early  hours,  and 
often  some  slight  abstinence  in  food,  or  a  total  change  of  diet, 
will  even  ncrw,  and  in  these  degenerate  days,  do  muoi  towards 
checking  thejprogress  of  disease,  much  towards  the  recovery 
of  health.  To  be  sure,  the  principles  of  the  prescription  are 
not  similar,  although  both  the  agents  and  the  patients  are 
much  the  same*  Nomina  as  welfas  Tempora  mutaniurf  sed 
nos  non  muiamur  ab  ilUs:' 

We  smile  at  the  recital  of  the  superstitions  and  credulity 
of  a  former  age,  and  we  do  well :  though  we  little  think  that 
our  smiles  too  often  condemn  ourselves:  for  how  Httle  do  we 
yet  know  of  the  nature  of  the  instruments  we  frequently 
onploy  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  how  very  little  of  the 
nature  of  disease  itself.  I  say  not  this  invidiously,  for  much 
m  both  departments  has  been  lately  done;  but  this  increase 
of  light  omy  the  more  strongly  shows  how  very  much  more 
there  remains  for  us  to  do.  Still  this  is  a  subject  rather  of 
congratulation  than  despair;  it  is  rather  our  incitement  than 
di^race. 

Experimental  study,  supplanting  mere  speculative  philo- 
sophy, has  worked  miracles  on  every  side;  and  in  no  science 
iu»  it  wrought  more  wonders  than  in  our  own.  Experiment  is 
the  key  by  which  we  have  been  already  able  to  translate  so 
many  passages  fromthe  book  of  nature  into  our  mother  tongue, 
and  by  which  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  construe  many  more. 
But  because  much  has  been  lately  done,  therewith  shidl  we 
rest  content? — ^forbid  the  unworthy  thought;  for  contentment 
too  often  is  allied  to  sloth,  and  sloth  is  the  bane  of  science. 
Our  predecessors  have  been  our  pioneers;  they  have  cleared 
away  from  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Truth  much  of  the 
accumulated  rust  of  ages.  We  now  no  longer  hear  of  the  royal 
touch  being  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  scrofula;  although  once, 
in  this  veiy  town,  a  philosopher  (who  lived,  as  we  might  say, 
before  his  age,)  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  severely  pu- 
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nished,  for  doubting  the  efficacy  of  this  repellent.  We  no 
longer  hear  of  those  disgusting  tales  of  females  crowding  to 
the  gallows'  foot,  to  have  unsightly  tumors  rubbed  with  an 
executed  felon's  hand;  and  their  necks,  by  the  officiating 
hangman,  smeared  widi  perspiration  wrung  from  a  fellow- 
creature  in  the  agonies  of  death.  No  longer  are  our  Dispen- 
satories disgraced  by  the  enumeration  of  ^^  manus  regaUs'^  et 
'' manus  hominis  mortui"  as  remedial  means.  Yes:  our  Dis- 
pensatories have  been  much  purified  of  late,  and  medicines 
no  longer  are  prescribed  merely  because  they  are  nauseous ; 
nor  things  now  given  to  a  man  when  sick  which  would  dis- 
order his  system  even  in  the  most  perfect  health.  General 
observations  are,  however,  tedious:  let  them  be  changed  for 
an  example.  Among  the  much  valued  vegetable  medicines  of 
the  century  before  the  last,  was  mouldiness,  or  mildew:  not 
simply  mould,  not  that  which  springs  on  decaying  wood,  or 
bread,  or  meat,  or  cheese,  but  mouldiness  scraped  from  a 
human  skull.  This  drug  even  stands  in  the  catalogue  of 
materia  medica  published  by  the  London  Royal  CoUeffe  of 
Physicians  a.  d.  1618,  as  ^^  usnea  cranii  humani,"  which  snows 
how  much  it  was  esteemed;  for  the  College  have  ever  striven, 
as  far  as  the  prejudices  of  the  age  would  let,  to  discard  all 
useless  articles,  and  to  march,  though  with  discretion,  not 
hardihood,  in  the  van  of  science.  Again,  the  urine  and  the 
excrement  of  various  animals  were  formerly  much  esteemed: 
and  of  each  we  find  extensive  lists  recommended  officially  to 
notice.  Much  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  drugs  seems  once 
to  have  been  attributed  to  the  filthiness  of  the  sources  whence 
they  were  derived :  thus,  although  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lune  are  excellent  absorbent  earths,  and  exhibited  with  much 
benefit  in  many  cases  of  cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  and  other  com- 
plaints, still  a  simple  chalk  mixture  would  have  been  formerly 
despised;  while  one  of  album  gr cecum  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed with  avidity.  Now  album  graecum,  it  is  all  but  need- 
less to  observe,  was  only  an  impure  bone  earth,  not  obtained 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  but  elaborated  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  dog*  For  the  preparation  of  this  precious 
drug,  dogs  were  purposely  all  but  starved,  well-picked  bones 
being  their  only  food ;  and  then,  the  gelatine  of  the  bones 
being  partly  absorbed  during  the  passage  of  this  osseous 
matter  through  the  alimentary  canal,  the  earthy  portions  were 
evacuated  in  a  half-blanched  and  semi-pulverulent  condition : 
this  excrement  was  then  collected  with  a  jealous  care,  and 
became  the  album  graecum  of  the  shops,  highly  prized  as  a 
discutient,  and  forming  a  favorite  internal  application  to  the 
throat  in  quinzies.     I  will  not  waste  your  valuable  time  in 
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finrther  disquisitions  on  this  subject,  although  it  is  a  point  of 
curious  interest  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  we  study,  and 
highly  useful  sometimes  to  unravel  the  absurd  intricacies  of 
thofie  who  loved  to  make  medicine  a  greater  mystery  than  it 
ever  will  inevitably  be;  for  thus  do  we  in  our  minds  enhance 
the  estimation  of  that  unsophisticated  and  simple  nomen- 
clature which  signalizes  the  age,  and  with  which  science  now 
in  general  is  blessed:  and  we  shall  ever  value  more  this  stri- 
ving after  perspicuity,  even  if  it  fail,  when  we  contemplate 
the  obscurity  in  which  all  subjects  were  at  one  time  purposely 
involved;  names  being  given  to  things  apparently  rather  to 
conceal  than  to  explain  their  nature,  although  sometimes,  as 
in  the  agua  omnium  Jhrum^  there  was  an  oracular  latent  wit- 
ticism which  fails  not  to  provoke  a  smile;  for,  says  Bailey, 
"ojva  omnium  flarum'*  means  (among  chemists)  the  distilled 
water  of  cows'  dung,  when  cows  go  to  grass.     But  of  this 
enough  :  one  sample  of  such  precious  balms  may  well  suffice. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  essential  properties  of  me- 
dicines,  especially  of  the  vegetable  materia  medica,   has 
always  led,  as  still  it  does,  and  as  long  as  it  exists  must  ever 
lead  to  complicate  our  prescriptions,  to  cripple  our  resources, 
and  to  conftise  our  principles  of  practice.     Formerly  this  was 
mach  more  prevalent  than  it  can  be  now ;  but,  even  in  the 
present  age,  I  doubt  not  that  great  and  unneeded  complexity 
remains,  though  as  yet  it  may  be  hidden  from  our  eyes.  Each 
succeeding  year  long  has  tended  to  simplify  and  curtail  our 
catalogues  of  drugs;  and  eadi  succeeding  year,  it  may  be 
easily  foretold,  will  t^nd  to  simplify  and  curtail  them  more. 
I  could  point  out  many  instances,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in 
which  agents,  similar  in  effect,  if  not  identical  in  composition, 
appear  many  times  under  different  denominations,  their  names 
being  the  points  in  which  they  differ  most.     How  many  mere 
varieties  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  do  we  even  now 
admit,    merely    because  they  are  derived    from  different 
sources,  and  how  much  more  numerous  were  they  in  the  age 
before  the  last,  wh^i  all  drugs  were  considered  essentially 
distinct  whenever  the  substances  were  distinct  from  which 
they  were  obtained.     I  have  chosen  this  purely  chemical 
illustration  because  chemistry  has  lately  thrown  so  much  light 
on  medicine,  and  promises  to  shed  much  more,  and  its  re* 
searches  are  far  more  complete  in  the  constitution  of  inor- 
ganic nature.  Indeed,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  determine, 
in  the  vegetable  department,  how  far  many  of  our  most  costly 
drugs  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.     How  many  mere  va- 
rieties of  expensive  astringents,  bitters,  aromatics,  &c.  do  we 
not  now  employ,  when  more  than  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be 
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entertained  as  to  whether,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  their  truly 
efficient  principles  may  not  he  extracted  from  cheaper  mate- 
rials and  more  abundant  sources:  of  this  we  have  already 
proved  the  practicability  in  several  important  cases.  Thus, 
the  vegetable  alkali,  our  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  was  at  one 
time  possessed  of  numerous  names,  and  appeared  and  re- 
appeared over  and  over  again  in  the  Dispensatory;  and  yet, 
at  each  repetition,  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  new  and 
independent  drug.  Thus,  we  find  it  introduced  under  the 
style  and  titles  of  oal  Absinthii,or  salt  of  wormwood,  Centaurii 
minoris,  Cichorii,  Euphrasise,  Fabarum,  Fumariae,  Genistae, 
Herbarum,  Plantaginis,  Plantarum,  Querens,  Tartari,  and 
many  others,  as  each  vegetable  was  considered  to  afford  a 
peculiar  salt :  while,  in  truth,  none  of  them  difier  essentially 
from  each  other,  the  only  variation  being  in  their  relative 
degrees  of  impurity;  so  that  the  terms  Sal  vegetabiles,  or  Sal 
plantarum  vel  herbarum,  would  conveniently  include  the 
whole.  And  yet,  even  now,  or  very  lately,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  some  persons  wUl  Jive  a  Quadruple  or  quin- 
tuple  price  for  Sal  absinthii,  an  impure  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash, obtained  from  wormwood,  to  wnat  they  will  for  the  same, 
but  more  pure  and  valuable  drug,  derived  from  common  and 
less  cosdy  sources. 

This  is  but  a  solitary  example  yet  "  ex  uno  disce  omnes.'* 
Shall  I  add  a  further  illustration,  oxalic  acid,  if  procured 
alone  from  the  plants  whence  sprang  its  name,  (Oxalis  auto- 
sella,  Corniculata,  &c.)  would  be  a  vei^  expensive  drug:  even 
when  at  first,  under  the  cognomen  Acidum  saccharic  it  was 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  sugar,  it  was,  within  my  recol- 
lection, sold  in  this  town  at  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  ounce;  but 
now  it  may  be  bought  at  the  manufacturing  chemists  for 
about  half  that  sum  per  pound. 

Probably  a  like  fate  awaits  many  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples, in  modern  times  discovered,  and  still  considered  to  be 
distinct.  Thus,  colchicum  is  doubtless  a  useful  medicine, 
though  fashion  has  somewhat  enhanced  its  fame,  while 
Oratiola,  the  old  Gratia  Dei,  and  Veratrum  album,  or  white 
hellebore,  have  completely  fallen  into  disuse,  if  not  into  dis- 
repute; and  yet  the  active  principle  is  in  all  the  same,  and 
might,  if  extracted  from  either,  oe  indifferently  used,  and 
wim  equal  advantage  and  effect.  May  not  this  indicate  the 
propriety  of  extracting  veratria  from  hedge  hyssop,  veratrum, 
where  those  plants  abound,  rather  than  from  the  expensive 
colchicum?  These  instances  must  likewise  indicate  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  accrue  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables,  when  we  may  find  our 
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actire  agents^  not  in  one  situation  only,  but  recognize  them 
in  many,  and  seek  them  wherever  they  may  be  most  abun- 
dantly present,  or  most  easily  be  found. 

I  fear  that  an  accumulation  of  the  evidence  of  how  much  is 
wanted  to  be  known  on  the  points  which  this  Society  has  pro- 
posed as  the  objects  of  its  chief  inauiry,  might  weary  the 
attention  of  the  meeting.  I  will,  therefore,  add  but  one 
example  more, — the  value  of  Peruvian  bark ;  it  is  likewise 
known  to  every  one  that  there  are  many  species  of  cinchona, 
differing  in  their  efficacy  and  worth.  Of  these,  three  are 
admitted  into  our  London  Pharmacopoeia;  viz.  Cinchona 
Itncifolia,  or  lance-leaved  cinchona,  affording  the  pale  brown 
bark;  C.  oblongifolia,  or  oblong-leaved  cinchona,  yielding 
the  red  bark;  and  C.  cordifolia,  or  heart-leaved  cinchona, 
which  gives  the  yellow  bark.  Now,  of  these  three,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  lancifolia,  or  quilled  bark,  has  in  general 
been,  by  the  profession,  the  most  esteemed;  still  the  oblongi- 
folia, or  red  bark,  has  not  been  without  its  advocates;  indeed, 
popularly,  it  was  so  highly  prized  that,  in  the  markets,  it 
would  occasionally  fetch  threefold  the  price  of  brown,  and 
fix  times  as  much  as  the  yellow,  or  heart-leaved  species,  which 
was  comparatively  slighted  both  by  the  profession  and  the 
public.  Perhaps,  the  scarcity  of  the  red  bark  contributed 
something  to  its  high  estimation,  as  the  relative  abundance  of 
the  yellow  not  improbably  increased  its  disfavor,  just  as  at 
the  present  day  no  one  wUl  use,  (indeed,  who  would  conde- 
scend to  use,)  the  indigenous  simple,  aromatic,  and  astringent 
bitters,  Nenianthes,  Teucrium,  Salix,  Acorus,  and  Bistort, 
which  grow  abundantly  at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Battersea, 
and  Paddington,  when  they  can  have  Quassia,  Catechu, 
Cinchona,  and  Colomba,  by  sending  to  Hindostan,  Jamaica, 
Mozambique,  or  Peru? 

And  here  (as  in  a  parenthesis)  I  would  observe,  that  our 
native  medicinal  herbs  have  of  late  been  too  much  neglected; 
for  certain  it  is  that  we  compass  half  the  globe  to  import  a 
drug,  the  prototype  of  which  not  unfrequently  solicits  our 
hands  at  home.  I,  for  one,  can  never  think  that  all  those 
are  useless  that  we  use  not;  that  such  countless  myriads  of 
beauteous  herbs  which  spring  profusely  wild  over  all  the  deep 
green  earth,  spring  oft  in  vain,  because  in  vain  they  court 
man's  notice  and  regard  ;^I  never  can  believe  that  Providence 
has  armed  the  weeds  of  foreign  lands  with,  powers  necessary 
for  us,  whilst  ours  are  impotent  to  heal.  I  never  can  believe 
our  herbs  inert,  whilst  every  plant  in  other  climes  may  boast 
itself  a  physician's  staff.  I  know  that  it  is  by  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation that  man  has  been  condemned  in  the  sweat  of  his 
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brow  to  eat  his  bread;  I  feel  that,  where  necessity  compels 
not  to  exertions,  indolence  debases  man  almost  to  the  level  of 
a  brute;  and  likewise,  I  confess  that,  where  most  is  required 
for  the  body,  there  most  fully  are  developed  the  energies  of 
the  mind;  still  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  many  of  our  native 
plants  want  but  to  grow  upon  the  Andes  or  the  Alps  to  be 
sought  with  avidity,  and  treated  with  respect. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  mean  importance  to  which,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  council,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world 
at  large,  of  the  members  of  this  Society  in  general,  and  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  in  particular,  is  directed,  by  the  deter- 
mination to  award  the  silver  medal  of  the  present  year  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  any 
indigenous  plants  the  medicinal  powers  and  properties  of 
which  have  been  hitherto  unknown,  or  only  imperfectly 
recorded.  To  me  it  appears  that  this  will  be  sinking  a  shaft 
in  a  very  rich  mine  of  scientific  discovery,  of  truly  philoso- 
phical research.  I  doubt  not,  that  we  shall  find  many  of  the 
remedies  now  sought  from  the  tropics  and  the  poles  growing 
at  our  doors,  and  soliciting  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  our  ills. 
It  is  an  amiable  idea,  and  one  that  experience  goes  far  to 
verify,  that  wherever  natural  circumstances  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  Nature,  i.  e.  nature's  God,  hath  benefi- 
cently conjoined  the  means  of  cure.  May  not  the  late 
experiments  with  Salicine  be  given  as  an  apposite  illustration? 
For,  although  we  have  so  long  been  ploughing  the  Atlantic,  and 
burdening  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  bring  home  our  harvests 
of  Peruvian  ague-cure,  the  ever  valuable  cinchona,  Salicine^ 
extracted  from  our  native  willows,  so  far  as  experiments  as 
yet  have  cone,  is  proved  to  be  equally  efiicient  with  the 
Quinine  ofPeruvian  bark.  Where  do  agues  most  commonly 
prevail?  Where  do  we  find  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
of  the  greatest  frequency  and  most  fatal  severity?  Where  I 
but  in  wet,  low  lands ;  in  marshy  and  in  fenny  districts.  And 
where  do  willows  love  to  dwell?  Where!  but  in  those  very 
fens  and  marshes ;  as  if  to  relieve  the  diseases  inseparable 
therefrom.  Hence  I  cannot  but  resard  them  as  the  living 
elaboratories  of  nature,  thus  planted  by  Providence  to  form 
Salicine  for  the  use  of  man. 

(To  bt  eontiiiuwl.) 
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MIDWIF£RY. 
Ualf^early  Report  of  Cases  in  Midunfery^  which  have  occut^ 
redm  tne  Northern  District  of  the  London  and  Southwark 
Midwifery  Institution.  By  C.  Waller,  m.b..  Consulting 
Accoucheur  to  the  above  Inatitution,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  93,  Bartholomew  close,  near  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 
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81 

*  One  case  of  twin*. 

Several  of  the  above,  reported  aa  StUlbom,  were  Premature  Birtfaa. 

OuK  institution  has  been  remarkably  free  from  disease  since 
last  report :  there  has  not  only  been  no  death,  but  hardly  a 
case  oi  danger. 

In  one  case,  in  which  the  head  descended  with  the  occiput 
forwards,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  forceps;  but  the 
others  required  no  manual  interference.  The  more  I  see  of 
these  malpositions  of  the  head,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
coucheur is  required,  and,  therefore,  that  the  instructions 
for  the  rectification  of  such  presentations,  to  be  met  with  in 
some  authors,  are  worse  than  useless.  It  is  true  instruments 
may  sometimes  be  required,  yet  their  necessity  occurs  but 
rarely,  and  the  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the  occasional  use 
of  the  forceps  is  much  less  than  that  which  would  follow  the 
invariable  manual  interference  previously  alluded  to. 

There  was  in  one  female  a  very  tight  adhesion  of  the  pla- 
centa: some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  separation,  the 
uterus  having  contracted  closely  around  it.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  prevented  hemorrhage,  and  thereby  lessened 
die  danger  to  the  patient. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  convulsions  occurred  in  a  female 
in  labour  with  her  first  child.    She  was  perfectly  senseless 
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for  many  hours  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  pre- 
sented the  breechi  and  was  bom  dead.  The  plan  of  treat* 
ment  was  bleeding  from  the  arm  before  delivery,  and  the 
application  of  leeches,  the  administration  of  brisk  purgatives, 
together  with  the  constant  use  of  an  evaporating  lotion  after- 
wards: the  result  was  perfectly  successful. 

There  was  great  hemorrhage  in  the  case  of  placenta  pre- 
sentation, but  it  had  nearly  subsided  before  I  arrived  at  the 
house.  The  breech  of  the  child  presented,  and  my  pupil, 
Mr.  Newth,  whose  patient  it  was,  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  the  feet,  whilst  the  messenger  was  despatched  for  me ; 
so  that  I  had  merely  to  look  on  whilst  he  completed  the 
delivery.  The  case  was  conducted  in  a  manner  nighly  cre- 
ditable to  him.  The  patient,  having  no  bedstead,  was 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor,  which  rendered  the  operation 
more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  the  arm  presentation,  the  liquor  amnii  came  away  at  the 
beginning  of  the  labour;  but  the  uterus  remaining  very  in- 
active, no  great  difficulty  was  experienced,  although  turning 
was  not  effected  until  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed. 

Bartholomew  Close;  January  J  833. 

ASCITES. 

Cases  of  Ascites,  cured  by  Compressum.  By  Dr.  Fenoolio, 
Surgeon  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  the  Celtic  Hos* 
pital.     (Gaz.  Med.) 

It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  MM.  Bricheteau  and 
HussoN,  that  a  radical  cure  may  be  effected,  in  certain  cases 
of  ascites,  by  means  of  compression,  without  danger  and  with 
considerable  certainty.  M.  Bricheteau,  it  is  true,  found 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  patient  could  not  bear  this  mode 
of  treatment,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing to  which  it  gave  rise:  in  some  cases,  also,  abdominal 
pains  were  caused,  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that  peritoneal 
inflammation  existed  together  with  the  dropsical  effusion :  but 
such  cases  were  exceptions  to  the  general  result. 

M.  Fenoolio  compares  ascites  to  hydrocele,  and  believes 
that,  in  most  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  a  radical  cure,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  which  is 
affected  must  be  caused,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  salu- 
tary adhesions,  or  that  the  artificial  inflammation  may  eflfect 
a  radical  cure  in  some  other  manner,  which  is  not  yet  un- 
derstood. The  two  following  cases  are  interesting  in  a 
double  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  the  efficacy 
of  this  simpl\  and  too  little  employed,  mode  of  treatment  in 
a  disease  which  frequently  rebels  against  the  best  practice; 
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uxl,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  the  symptoms  which  may 
result  from  the  employment  of  compression,  and  the  meant 
by  which  they  may  be  relieved.  M.  Fenoglio  agrees  with 
those  who  have  previously  written  on  the  subject,  that  com- 
pression should  not  be  tried  in  patients  who  are  either  much 
debilitated,  or  who  are  labouring  under  some  structural 
disease  of  the  viscera,  which  acts  as  a  permanent  cause  in 
the  production  of  the  dropsical  effusion.  In  such  instances, 
the  effect  of  compression  would  be  very  doubtful.  Com- 
pression succeeds  in  those  cases  of  dropsy  to  which  the  term 
"essential"  was  formerly  applied,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
arise  from  defective  absorption  or  increased  exhalation. 

Cas£  I.    Ascites  after  premature  Labour;  Failure  of  internal 
Remedies.     Compression;  Peritonitis;  Cure. 

A  woman,  of  very  nervous  temperament,  and  of  lively  disposi- 
tion, became  pregnant,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  after  great  mental  suffering,  occasioned  by  discord  in  her  fa- 
mily, she  fell  into  labour  at  about  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation.  After  her  labour  she  became  dropsical,  and  various 
remedies  were  tried  in  vain.  When  she  applied  to  Dr.  F.,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  tapped,  she  was  very  pale,  but  not  much  weak- 
ened or  emaciated;  she  could  also  move  about  with  facility, 
considering  the  enormous  size  of  her  belly;  pulse  natural;  her 
respiration  was  only  impeded  at  intervals,  and  she  complained 
occasionally  of  a  painful  sensation  about  the  diaphragm;  the 
abdominal  parietes  were  tense  and  thin.  She  had  at  this  time 
been  dropsical  twelve  months.  Every  care  was  taken  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  complication  of  any  other  disease,  and  that  the 
patient  was  not  again  pregnant. 

After  the  administration  of  two  enemas,  followed  by  a  few  days* 
^t,  thirty-six  pounds  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid  were  drawn  off  by 
tapping.  She  willingly  consented  to  any  treatment  that  was 
ttely  to  effect  a  radical  cure,  and,  as  her  case  appeared  very  fa- 
vorable for  a  trial  of  compression,  in  consequence  of  its  being  one 
of  simple  dropsy,  unattended  by  organic  disease,  it  was  tried  in 
the  following  manner:  The  belly  was  surrounded  by  large  com- 
presses, which  were  kept  on  by  a  bandage  applied  so  tight  that  the 
patient  could  not  breathe  with  quite  her  usual  freedom. 

The  second  day  from  this  "  tentative  kasardeuse^'  there  was  a 
more  abundant  flow  of  urine;  but  the  peritoneum  and  viscera 
appeared  to  suffer  from  the  compression.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  so  much  pain  was  produced  that  a  high  fever  followed,  with 
shiverings,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  desired  inflammation  was 
&0W  clearly  established;  but,  from  an  apprehension  that  this  irri- 
tation, which  had  been  designedly  produced,  might  lead  to  disas- 
trotts  consequences,  if  it  were  not  confined  within  proper  bounds, 
the  compression  was  removed,  emollient  cataplasmsfwere  applied, 
^  the  patient  was  bled  largely  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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By  this  energetic  treatment^  the  symptoms  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  and  the  patient  slept  for  a  short  time.  Nitre  and  digi- 
talis were  subsequently  given,  with  the  double  intention  of  com- 
pletely removing  any  disposition  to  inflammation  that  might  still 
remain,  and  of  causmg  a  free  flow  of  urine. 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion; the  fever  had  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  a  state  of  convalescence.  No  relapse  happened :  the  belly 
did  not  swell,  and  the  urine  was  discharged  in  a  natural  quantity. 
The  patient  was  afterwards  troubled  with  severe  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  yielded,  after  some  time,  to  the  daily  use  of  valerian 
and  assafoetida.  In  a  month  after  the  operation,  she  returned 
home  perfectly  cured.  Four  years  have  elapsed,  and  she  remains 
in  good  health. 

Case  II.     Ascites  without  Organic  Disease,     Paracentesis  per- 
farmed ^ve  times;  Compression;  Symptoms  of  Irritation;  Cure. 

A  man  cook  of  Count  N.,  who  had  been  mucli  addicted  to 
drinking  and  other  kinds  of  debauchery,  became  dropsical  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  His  habitual  intemperance,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duced the  dbease.  He  had  still  a  robust  appearance.  He  had 
been  tapped  four  times,  and  now  applied  to  Dr.  F.  to  have  the 
operation  again  performed.  At  this  time  his  countenance  was 
pale;  belly  enormously  distended;  pulse  regular,  and  natural  in 
strength.  He  was  first  purged  by  enemas,  and  forty  pounds  of 
reddish-looking  serum,  without  any  disagreeable  smell,  were  after- 
wards removed  by  tapping.  The  belly  was  carefully  examined, 
but  no  visceral  disease  could  be  detected  to  contraindicate  the 
employment  of  compression,  the  eflect  of  which  it  was  determined 
to  try. 

Compresses  and  bandages  were  applied,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
and  they  were  kept  on  until  the  appearance  of  inflammatory 
symptoms;  but  bleeding  was  not  required  in  this  case:  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  remove  the  compression,  and  to  apply  emol- 
lient embrocations.  A  natural  flow  of  urine  was  now  established ; 
the  patient  was  speedily  relieved  of  the  dropsy;  and  three  years 
have  elapsed  without  any  symptoms  of  relapse  having  occurred. 


ALBINOS. 

Queries  respecting  Albinos.    By  £•  6*  Ballard,  Esq. 

Islington. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phenomenon  more  singular  in  physi- 
ology than  that  of  Albinos ;  the  following  account  of  which, 
and  the  queries  suggested  by  it,  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
investigation  on  thiii  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

In  Saussure's  *' Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  *  is  an  account  of 
two  boys  at  Cbamouni,  who  were  called  Albinos*  The  skin 
was  perfectly  white,  like  milk,  as  well  as  their  hair.    In  the 
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ey«,  both  the  iris  and  pupil  were  red.  This  he  accounts  for 
hj  stating,  that  probably  the  interior  membranes  of  the  eye 
were  destitute  of  the  uvea  and  of  that  black  mucus  which 
should  line  them.     . 

The  Albinos  of  Africa  differ  in  nothing  from  these,  but  in 

their  having  the  features  of  blacks. 

M.Blumenbacm  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
the  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  says  that  the  different  colours 
of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  them,  as  people 
with  Kght  eyes  cannot  bear  a  strong  light,  suits  veiy  well 
with  northern  nations  during  their  long  twilight;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  darkness  of  the  eyes  of  blacks  enables  them 
to  support  the  splendor  of  the  sun's  beams  in  the  torrid 
aone.  As  to  the  connexion  of  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin  and  hair,  he  refers  it  to  similarity  of 
stmcture.  He  asserts,  that  this  black  mucus  is  formed  only 
in  the  delicate  cellular  texture,  which  has  numerous  blood-* 
vesBcIs  contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat,  like  the  mside  of 
the  eye,  the  skin  of  negroes,  the  spotted  palate  of  domestic 
animals,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  he  says,  the  colour  of  the  hair 
generally  corresponds  with  that  of  the  iris. 

M.  Buzzi,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Milan,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir,  demonstrates,  by  dissection,  what  Bliunen- 
hach  had  only  conjectured.  A  peasant,  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  died  at  the  hospital  of  Milan:  his  body,  being  exposed 
to  view,  was  exceedingly  remarkable  by  the  uncommon 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  hair,  beard,  &c.  M.  B.,  who  had  long 
vuhed  to  dissect  such  a  subject,  immediately  seized  upon 
this:  he  found  the  iris  of  die  eyes  completely  white,  and  the 
pupS  of  arose  colour.  On  dissecting  them,  with  the  greatest 
Pj>88ible  care^  they  were  found  entirely  destitute  of  the 
hlack  membrane  which  anatomists  call  the  uvea.  It  was  not 
to  be  found  either  behind  the  iris  or  under  the  retina. 
Wiflrin  the  eye  there  was  only  found  the  choroid  coat,  ex- 
^mely  thin,  and  tinged  of  a  pale  red  colour,  by  vessels 
fiBed  with  discoloured  blood .  What  was  most  extraordinary, 
the  skin,  when  detached  from  different  parts  of  the  body, 
B^^ed  also  divested  of  the  rete  mucosum:  maceration  did 
not  discover  the  least  vestige  of  it,  not  even  in  the  wrinkles 
otthe  abdomen,  where  it  is  most  abundant  and  most  visible. 

M.  B.  likewise  accounts  for  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  and 
hair,  by  the  absence  of  the  rete  mucosum,  which,  he  says, 
gives  the  colour  to  the  cuticle,  and  to  the  hairs  which  are 
^ered  over  it.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  a  well- 
^own  fact,  that,  if  the  skin  of  the  blackest  horse  be  by 
chance  destroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  hair  that 
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afterwards  grows  there  is  always  wbite^  as  is  the  skin,  because 
the  rete  mucosum,  which  gave  both  their  colour,  is  never 
regenerated  in  the  skin. 

These  arguments,  which  are  extracted  from  the  ''Ency- 
clopaedia Londinensis,"  seem  conclusive,  and  are  necessary 
to  the  introduction  of  the  following  queries,  which  suggest 
themselves  on  the  subject. 

1.  As  the  rete  mucosum  is  evidently  as  much  a  secretion 
from  the  mass  of  blood  fis  any  of  the  other  secretions,  is  it 
not,  like  many  of  them,  lessened  in  quantity  by  disease?  and 
is  not  this  one  cause  of  the  paleness  attendant  on  many  acute 
and  constitutional  diseases,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
consumption,  &c.? 

3.  May  not  the  same  deficiency  of  this  secretion  occasion 
the  hair  in  very  old  people  to  turn  gray;*  considering  that 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  human  frame  is  going  on,  and 
that  the  hair  daily,  though  perhaps  imperceptibly  decays,  or 
is  reduced  by  cutting;  and  that  in  itself  being  tubular,  may, 
through  the  orifice,  when  first  made,  diswarae,  in  some 
degree,  the  colouring  matter  it  has  imbibed  through  the 
pores  of  its  roots,  which  no  longer  afibrding  a  supply  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  may  operate 
upon  the  exterior  membrane  which  constitutes  the  hair,  and 
reduce  it  to  whiteness? 

But  thb  involves  another  question,  viz.  whether  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  operates  upon  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  human  frame,  as  it  aoes  on  that  of  vegetables? 

3.  How  is  it,  if,  as  the  above  statement  suggests,  the 
black  membrane  in  the  eye,' (or,  as  it  is  called,  the  uvea,)  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  rete  mucosum,  that  a  white  dog, 
whose  skin  under  the  hair  is  of  the  same  colour  nearly  as 
that  of  the  human  body,  and,  by  the  whiteness  of  the  hair 
and  fairness  of  the  skin,  may  be  supposed  to  want  the  rete 
mucosum,  that  the  eyes  of  such  a  dog  are  not  red  but  hazle, 
when  a  white  rabbit,  under  the  same  circumstances,  shall 
have  red  eyes? 

*  On  examining  a  gray  bair  from  my  own  head,  I  found  the  root  deroid  of 
colouring  matter,  and  the  tube  perfectly  white,  tiansparent,  and  slightly  cor- 
rugated, as  if  dead. 
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CASE  OF  EPILEPTIC  ASPHYXIA. 
To  the  Editort  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  JourmU, 

Gentlemen  :  Should  the  foQowing  case  appear  to  you  of 
suffident  interest  to  merit  publication,  be  so  obli^ng  as  to 
give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

E.  W.  DUFPIN. 

3,  Fol^ place;  \6th  January,  1833. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  October  last,  I  was  requested  to 
visit  Mr.  R.,  setat.  seventy-three  years,  of  a  sanguine  tempe- 
rament, slender  and  delicate  form,  and,  for  his  age,  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  acuteness  of  intellect.  I  was  informed 
that  for  the  last  four  years  he  had  been  liable  to  fits,  which 
recurred  at  irregular  intervak,  as  often  as  three,  four,  or 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year;  that  he  had  that  morning, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  been  seized  in  the  street,  carried  home, 
and  cupped  freely  at  the  back  of  the  neck;  and  that,  since  that 
time,  he  had  experienced  several  more  attacks,  varying  in 
duration  firom  five  to  fifteen  minutes  each.  On  my  entering 
his  chamber,  he  was  seized  with  a  more  than  ordinarily 
severe  paroxysm,  which  presented  the  following  phenomena: 
At  the  moment  of  attack,  he  uttered  a  faint  exclamation;  his 
&ce  flushed  a  little ;  his  eyes  became  fixed ;  his  breathing 
laborious,  but  not  stertorous ;  and  his  whole  frame  slightly 
convulsed,  more  especially  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  upper 
extremities.  His  pulse  beat  only  twenty-eight  in  the  minute, 
was  free,  soft,  and  easily  compressed.  In  this  condition  he 
continued  for  about  five  minutes,  his  pulse  becoming  gradu- 
aUy  slower  and  more  feeble,  until  it  beat  only  at  intervals  of 
twelve  seconds,  and  then  ceased  altogether,  at  the  heart  as 
well  as  at  the  wrist  simultaneously.  His  respiration,  in  like 
manner,  became  gradually  less  laborious,  and  was  repeated 
at  very  long  intervals,  till  it  finally  ceased.  The  colour  that 
had  remained  in  his  cheeks  now  completely  fled,  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  skin  assumed  a  leaden  hue,  and  his  lips  a  purple 
tint;  the  whole  muscular  system  was  relaxed,  the  lower  jaw 
dropped,  (for  he  was  sitting  supported  in  an  easy  chair,)  the 
extremities  became  livid  and  cold,  and  I  concluded  he  was 
dead. 

As  I  was  informed  by  his  firiends  that  he  had  repeatedly 
during  the  day,  and  on  former  occasions,  exhibited  similar 
phenomena  and  revived,  I  kept  my  finger  applied  to  his 
pulse,  and  my  hand  over  his  heart,  and  requested  an  atten- 
dant to  hold  my  watch  before  me,  that  I  might  ascertain  how 
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long  animation  would  remain  in  a  state  of  suspension.  At 
the  expiration  of  four  minutes  and  a  half,  a  single  feeble 
pulsation  was  again  felt,  both  at  the  heart  and  wrist,  and  the 
colour  of  his  face  began  to  return.  In  the  space  of  six  se-^ 
condsy  another  pulsation  was  felt,  and  again  after  a  lapse 
of  four  seconds:  this  third  beat  was  much  stronger  and 
more  decided  in  every  respect  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 
He  then  made  an  effort  to  breathe;  and  gradually  from  this 
time,  in  the  space  of  about  eight  minutes,  was  perfectly  re- 
stored, and  his  intellect  became  as  clear  as  if  nothing  liad 
happened  to  him. 

For  several  days  afterwards  he  was  attacked,  as  often  as 
ten  times  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  fits  of  asphyxia 
similar  to  that  I  have  just  described,  though  onlv  on  one 
occasion  of  so  long  duration;  and  experienced  in  all,  before 
recovery,  forty-six  paroxyms. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  pulse  generally  avera^d 
twenty-^ight  beats  in  a  minute  during  the  intervals,  and  that 
afterwards,  when  in  perfect  health,  it  never  exceeded  thirty* 
three.  For  a  few  seconds  before  each  fit,  he  generally  com- 
plained of  fulness  and  constriction  of  the  head,  and  observed 
that,  at  the  moment  of  seizure,  a  sudden  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  rushing  noise,  gave 
him  acute  pain,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  exclamation  he 
uttered  at  that  time.  Upon  one  occasion  during  his  illness, 
he  was  very  much  distressed  with  spasm  of  the  diaphragm, 
intercostal,  and  sterno-costalis  muscles,  which  created  difii- 
culty  of  breathing  to  so  great  an  extent  that  I  feared  he 
woiud  be  suffocated. 

Neither  at  this  time,  however,  nor  at  any  other,  could  I, 
by  the  most  careful  examination  of  his  chest,  detect  any 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart:  it  always  beat  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  tranquiUity,  and,  if  its  slowness  be  ex- 
cepted, naturally  in  every  respect:  but  of  this  peculiarity  he 
was  aware,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  natural  to  him,  and 
had  always  been  observed  by  every  medical  man  that  had 
attended  him  during  his  life.  Nor  did  there  exist  any 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain:  on  the  contrary, 
his  mind,  during  the  intervals  and  afterwards,  was  always 
clear,  his  memory  good,  and  his  judgment  correct;  and,  un- 
less for  a  moment  or  two  before  the  accession  of  each  fit,  he 
never  suffered  headach  nor  other  cerebral  inconvenience. 

From  the  history  he  gave  me  of  certain  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, that  had  always  apparently  been  the  cause  of  his 
former  attacks,  combined  with  the  existing  foul  and  furred 
state  of  his  tongue,  loaded  and  obstinate  bowels,  and  the 
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iosufl^bly  oJBTensive  nature  of  the  first  discharges  that  were 
procured  from  them,  I  concluded  that  his  attacks  depended 
upon  a  surcharged  and  disordered  state  of  the  primae  vise. 
Hence,  as  his  pulse  did  not  warrant  further  depletioui  the 
treatment  consisted  of  the  administration  of  stimulating 
purgatiye  clysters,  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  compound 
extract  of  colocynthi  and  black  draught;  cold  applications  to 
the  head,  previously  shaven;  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck; 
and,  during  the  paroxysms,  active  friction  over  the  whole 
body,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet.  So  soon  as  his  tongue  be- 
came clean,  and  the  alvine  evacuations  had  assumed  a  na- 
tonl  character,  the  fits  ceased,  and  in  ten  days*  time  he  was 
as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  for  years. 

On  the  20th  of  December  following,  he  was  again  seized 
with  another  series  of  fitSt  for  which,  as  his  friends  had  seen 
him  apparently  so  much  worse  and  recover,  they  did  not  at 
first  deem  it  necessary  to  send  for  medical  aid,  or  pursue  any 
active  means  to  efiect  his  restoration.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  however,  observing  him  paralysed,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  him;  but  it  was  too  late;  he  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  jiermission  could  not  be  obtained 
to  examine  the  body  after  death. 

FACTORY  LABOUR. 

On  Factory  labour.    By  John  Malyn,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 
(Read  before  the  Westminster  Medical  Society.) 

Am  inquiry  into  the  influence  which  labour  exerts  on  the 
animal  economy,  when  that  labour  is  pursued,  during  the 
process  of  maturation,  in  a  heated  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
in  an  erect  and  slightly  varying  position,  and  with  but  brief 
remissions  for  refreshment  and  rest,  would  possess  considera- 
ble attraction,  even  as  a  speculative  question,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  actual  condition  of  beings  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  implied  experiment.  It  inspires,  however,  a 
deeper  interest  when  its  object  is  not  only  to  demonstrate 
that  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  degradation  of  such  as  are 
so  exposed,  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of 
their  employment;  but  also,  by  fairly  and  dispassionately 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  that  conviction  is  founded,  to 
offer  such  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  the  system  as  to  secure, 
in  the  design  of  its  improvement,  the  co-operation  even  of 
those  persons  who,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  commercial  ques- 
tion, have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  benevolent  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the  abiding  misery  of  the 
poor. 
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Great  as  is  the  evil,  and  widely  and  severely  as  it  has  been 
extended,  even  to  the  alteration  of  character,  the  engen- 
dering of  disease,  and  the  abridgment  of  the  natural  period 
of  life,  it  is  yet  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Before  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  had  called  into  ex- 
istence those  potential  instruments  of  manufacture  which 
bring  forth  wealth  in  unbounded  profusion,  and  cast  into 
shade  the  former  humble  and  unassisted  operations  of  man, 
the  different  fabrics  of  the  country  were  produced  in  the 
cottage  of  the  artisan.  Surrounded  by  those  in  whom  he 
took  a  direct  interest,  he  laboured  in  his  vocation  with  advan- 
tage to  himself  and  family:  his  daughters  became  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties;  his  sons  assisted  him  in 
his  work,  to  the  extent  of  their  infantile  powers;  and  the 
minds  of  both  were  preserved  from  contamination,  and  im- 
bued with  those  hallowed  sentiments  which  formed  the 
seductive  character,  of  which  we  have  all  read,  but  few  seen 
specimens,  in  which  the  chief  attractions  are,  singleness  of 
heart  and  sincerity  of  purpose;  cleanliness  and  health  com- 
bined; devotion  from  affection,  not  fear  for  their  superiors; 
attachment  to  their  kind,  and  a  modest  pursuance  of  that 
moral  line  of  rectitude  from  which  no  well-regulated  mind 
would  ever  have  desired  to  see  them  deviate.  Then  it  was 
that  infancy  was  passed  in  innocent  recreation,  until  the  sys- 
tem was  so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the  appropriation  of 
its  powers,  not  as  a  matter  of  gain,  but  to  qualify  it  for  its 
part  in  life.  The  circumstances  by  which  the  child  was  sur- 
rounded were  salutary;  its  introduction  to  labour  was  gra- 
dual ;  its  powers  of  endurance  were  never  exhausted,  and  it 
therefore  flourished  and  attained  strength,  like  a  plant  in 
appropriate  soil  and  genial  atmosphere.  Acknowledging 
the  responsibility  of  a  parent,  a  workman  of  those  days 
would  have  spumed  the  idea  of  consuming,  in  its  youth,  the 
manhood  of  his  child,  or  of  coining  into  money  its  health,  its 
happiness,  its  life. 

But  their  condition  changed.  Machinery  was  introduced, 
and  it  brought  forth  abundandy.  The  application  of  steam 
was  effected,  and  its  mighty  energies  multipUed  the  product. 
The  cottace  was  swept  away,  and  the  social  hearth  made  de- 
solate. Men  were  congregated  together  in  large  establish- 
ments, to  aid  the  operation  of  the  engine,  of  which  they  now 
became  the  mere  instruments.  It  was  soon  discovered  that, 
as  direct  strength  was  not  required,  women  might  be  service- 
able; and,  accordingly,  for  this  employment  they  abandoned 
their  household  labours.  Untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
the  employer  failed  not  to  observe  that  a  child,  nay,  an 
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infiinti  (and  that  without  distinction  of  sexi)  might  supply  the 
place  of  an  adult;  and  the  fields  and  the  playgrounds  ceased 
to  resound  with  the  noisy  hilarity  of  youth.  But  the  evil 
ended  not  here.  Individuals,  whose  thirst  for  gold  was  insa- 
tiable^  gradually  extended  the  period  of  labour.  Exaction 
begat  exaction  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  did  the  term 
of  exertion  frightfully  exceed  that  allotted  for  rest,  but  the 
intervals  for  refreshment  were  at  first  curtailed,  and  after- 
wards, in  some  instances,  abrogated  altogether,  food  being 
taken  as  opportunity  might  serve,  while  they  were  executing 
their  duties.  It  mattered  not  that  this  abuse  had  a  locid 
origin:  having  been  commenced  by  a  few,  others  were  con- 
stnoned  to  follow  in  their  wake,  by  the  coercive  influence  of 
competition.  Hence  have  the  habits  and  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  people  undergone  a  revolution  which  it  is  deplo- 
rable to  contemplate.  Their  habitations  are  neglected  and 
unhealthy;  their  food  is  poor  ^nd  innutritious ;  their  persons 
are  dirty  and  slightly  clad;  their  language  and  conduct  are 
ofthe  most  repubive  character;  females  are  no  longer  qua- 
lified for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 
domestic  Ufe  having  lost  its  charms,  husbands  seek  other 
society  and  other  pleasures,  by  indulgence  in  which  their 
minds  are  brutalized ;  the  children  of  such  parents  rise  hours 
before  daylight  from  their  wretched  pallet,  to  encounter, 
with  scarcely  any  clothing,  and  without  any  food,  the  frost, 
the  snow,  the  rain,  or  the  bleak  winds  of  a  vnnter*s  morning. 
The  action  and  reaction  of  these  conditions  aggravate  eacn 
other,  and  produce  a  state  of  debasement  that  we  cannot 
^taess  without  concurring  in  the  fear  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel, 
"that  the  great  effort  of  British  ingenuity,  instead  of  being 
&  blessing,  would  prove  its  bitterest  curse." 

Some  reformation  was  effected  in  the  cotton  factories  by 
this  gentleman,  who  endeavoured,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
successfully,  to  check  the  premature  employment  of  chil- 
dien.  He  obtained  for  their  protection  an  Act  of  ParUa- 
ntent,  by  the  provisions  of  which,  children  under  nine  years 
of  age  were  deemed  inadmissible,  and  the  period  of  labour 
was  fixed  at  twelve  complete  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
independent  of  die  time  allotted  for  meals.  The  Act,  however, 
^  not  extend  to  other  descriptions  of  factories.  In  them 
is  exhibited  a  melancholy  specimen  of  the  atrocity  which  cu- 
pidity ^  justify,  nay,  defend ;  and  they  show  how  com- 
pletely man  may  forget  that  his  less  fortunate  fellow-crea- 
(nres  partdke  of  the  same  nature  and  are  formed  by  the  same 
hand  as  himself.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  stated  in  the 
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house  of  CommonSi  by  that  anxious  fHend  and  powerfiil  ad- 
vocate of  oppressed  uifancy,  Mr.  Sadler,  that,  in  Wales, 
•*  the  chUdren  work  twenty-four  hours  every  other  day,  out  of 
which  they  are  allowed  three  hours  only  for  meals,  &c.;** 
that,  "  when  trade  is  particularly  brisk,  the  elder  children 
work  from  six  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  two 
hours  being  allowed  for  meals,  &c.,  and  every  other  night  they 
work  all  nighti:*' — ^that,  at  Bradford^ 

**  Children  of  these  years  (thirteen)  are  obliged  to  be  at  the  fac- 
tories, winter  and  summer,  by  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain 
there  till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  but  one  brief  interval  of  thirty 
minutes,  every  day  except  Saturday,  ceasing  work  on  that  day, 
in  some  factories,  at  half-paait  five,  in  others  at  six  or  seven  p.m. 
Not  unfrequently  this  labour  is  extended  till  eight  or  nine  at  night, 
fifteen  hours,  having  but  the  same  interval  for  meals,  rest,  or  recre- 
ation :  nay,  such  is  the  steady  growth  of  this  overworking  system, 
that  children  have  been  confinad  in  the  factory  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  fourteen  hours,  continuously,  without 
any  time  being  allowed  for  meals,  rest,  or  recreation;  the  meals  to 
be  taken  while  attending  the  machines;  and  this  the  practice  of 
years." 

That,  in  a  mill  at  Leeds,  the  following  was  the  routine  of 
employment: 

''On  Monday  morning,  work  commenced  at  six  o*clock:  at 
nine,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast;  from  half-past  nine  till  twelve, 
work.  Dinner,  one  hour;  from  one  till  half-past  four,  work. 
Afternoon  meal,  half  an  hour;  from  five  till  eight,  work:  rest  for 
half  an  hour.  From  half-past  eight  till  twelve  (midnight),  work ; 
an  hour's  rest.  From  one  in  the  morning  till  five,  work :  half  an 
hour's  rest.  From  half-past  five  till  nine,  work :  breakfast.  From 
half<>past  nine  till  twelve,  work:  dinner;  from  one  till  half-past 
four,  work.  Rest  half  an  hour;  and  work  again  from  five  till  nine 
o'clock  on  TTuesday  evening,  when  the  labour  terminated,  and  the 
gang  of  adult  and  infant  slaves  was  dismissed  for  the  night,  after 
having  toiled  thirty-nine  hours,  with  brief  intervals  (amounting  to 
only  six  hours  in  the  whole)  for  refreshment,  but  none  for  sle^. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  day  work  only.  From  Friday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  the  same  prolonged  labour  repeated, 
with  intermissions,  as  on  Monday,  Monday  night,  and  Tuesday; 
except  that  the  labour  of  the  last  day  closed  at  five." 

With  such  extrane  cases  I  shall  not  interfere*  The  facts 
themselves  appeal  forcibly  to  the  heart.  No  one  can  fisdl  to 
recognize  their  deadly  tendency;  and  none,  possessed  of 
feeling,  wiH  hesitate  to  reprobate  diem. 

In  advancing  the  proportion,  that  ''the  Factory  System 
is  opiK)sed  to  £e  healthy  developm^it  of  the  human  body, 
however  favorable  may  be  its  external  relations,"  I  state  a 
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conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  led,  by  an  observation  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  employed  in  manufactoriesi  in  which 
the  legislature  has  already  interposed;  and  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  conducted  with  as  much  propriety  and 
humanity  as  the  present  system  will  admit. 

hi  these  establishments,  the  temperature  is  unavoidably 
high,  although  it  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of 
them;  the  variation  being  caused  by  the  different  degrees  of 
fineness  of  the  material  to  be  produced.  Thus,  while  the 
tbennometer  stands  in  one  mill  at  fifty-five,  in  a  second  it 
will  be  at  seventy,  in  a  third  at  sixty-two,  and,  in  a  fourth  at 
eighty-five. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  degree,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  uniform,  since  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  would 
be  defeated  by  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  rooms. 
Hence  is  the  atmosphere  quiescent,  experiencing  none  of 
those  undulations,  so  grateful  in  an  equally  high  but  na- 
tural temperature.  In  the  winter  months,  labour  is  pursued 
in  the  evening  by  artificial  light,  whereby  the  heat  is  much 
augmented,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  changed. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  remember  this  fact,  as  this  maxi- 
mum of  temperature  exists  prior  to  the  exposure  of  the 
vork-people  to  the  external  night  air. 

The  medium  they  respire  is  considerably  afiTected  by  the 
constant  extrication  of  dust  and  fine  particles  of  cotton,  by 
vhich  it  becomes  charged  with  foreign  matter.  The  oil  of 
the  machinery  being  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
metal  wheels,  in  this  unceasing  revolution  on  each  other,  ex- 
tricating a  powerful  and  oppressive  noisomeness,  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  still  further  impaired.  It  sufiTers  yet  more  pol- 
lution from  so  many  persons  being  assembled  together,  who, 
in  the  respiratory  process,  abstract  its  vital  principle ;  and  the 
same  principle  is  also  consumed  in  supporting  artificial  light. 
In  both  instances  a  deleterious  product  is  formed,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  supplied  by  fresh  air  without  diminish- 
ing the  temperature  or  injuring  the  work. 

There  is  but  little  actual  labour,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
termed  a  light  and  easy  occupation,  as  the  child  has  scarcely 
any  thing  to  do  but  to  remain  nearly  stationary  on  his  legs, 
^d  to  occupy  himself  in  a  constant  succession  of  the  same 
acts. 

The  term  of  labour  (fourteen  hours)  is  interrupted  by  the 
morning,  mid-day,  and  evening  meals;  one  hour  being  allowed 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  each  of  the  other  two  meals. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  children  to  bring  their  food 
(o  the  mill.     This,  being  put  aside,  becomes  defiled  by  the 
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deposition  of  the  dust  and  flue;  and^  on  this  account^  as  well 
as  from  languoFj  the  child  often  nauseates  it,  and  either  rejects 
it  entirely,  or  swallows  it  without  mastication. 

A  day  thus  spent  is  followed  b^  passing  into  a  cold,  hu- 
mid atmosphere,  from  one  which  is  as  hot  as,  and  far  more 
impure,  than  that  of  the  tropics. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
and  it  is  on  these  circumstances  that  we  are  to  reason  and 
determine  their  probable  influence. 

A  stranger,  whose  eye  had  not  become  familiarised  to  the 
sights  would  at  once  be  struck  with  the  inferiority  and  with 
the  general  aspect  of  debility  of  these  operatives.  Old  age 
is  unknown  to  them  but  by  the  anticipation  of  its  attributes; 
for  their  services  are  valueless  beyond  forty  or  fifty. 
Instead  of  the  hue  of  health,  there  is  a  sickly  sallowness,  lan- 
guor in  the  place  of  vigorous  elasticity,  and  weak  and  flabby 
muscles  supply  that  tonic  development  produced  by  employ- 
ment under  favorable  circumstances.  In  complexion,  in  size, 
in  stature,  they  stand  forth  a  race,  blighted,  not  so  much  from 
original  defect  in  the  germ,  as  from  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  reared.  The  diseases  which 
prevail  among  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  diseases  of  de- 
bility. Acute  affections  are  of  but  rare  occurrence  among 
those  individuals  who  have,  for  some  time,  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  these  agents.  Scrofula,  in  all  its  gradations, 
from  its  mildest  to  its  worst  form,  attacking  the  joints,  the 
glands,  the  skin,  the  eyes,  and  the  viscera,  is  so  widely  spread 
that  the  disease  seems  here  to  have  found  its  peculiar  habitat. 
Among  those  who  entered  on  the  employment  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  have  survived  the  perils  of  youth,  there  are  numerous 
cases  of  deformities.  Many  exhibit  a  flatness  of  foot  which 
impedes  progression;  others,  curvature  of  the  long  bones  in 
the  different  directions  of  their  length,,  or  lateral  distortion 
at  the  ankle  and  knee  joints.  It  has,  further,  been  remarked, 
by  those  engaged  in  that  department  of  practice,  that  women 
who  have  passed  their  childhood  in  these  places  very  fre- 
quently require  instrumental  assistance  in  parturition.  In 
the  domain  of  the  physician,  rheumatism,  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  the  innumerable  forms  of  dyspepsia,  local  and 
general  effusions,  bronchial  disease,  and  phthisis  are  abun- 
dantly found. 

In  an  examination,  instituted  some  years  since,  for  the  in- 
formation of  parliament,  of  the  persons  employed  in  a  number 
of  mills,  the  physician  and  surgeon  reported  that  out  of  the 
number  then  actually  at  work  not  one  fourth  of  them  was 
free  from  disease.   Out  of  S66  who  were  working  in  one  mil], 
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they  found  that  sixty-three  laboured  under  a  cough  i  and  that 
seventy-five  were  delicate.  There  were  fourteen  cases  of 
distortion,  eight  were  stunted,  and  there  were  eight  cases  of 
scrofiJa.  Besides  these,  there  were  others  with  enlarged 
joints,  difficulty  of  breathing,  headach,  rheumatism  and  pain 
in  the  legs.  And  these  were  found,  not  in  an  hospital,  as  at 
first  sight  might  be  imagined,  but  in  a  factory,  where  the 
people  were  following  their  daily  occupation. 

Dark  as  is  this  picture,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  with- 
out departing  from  truth,  it  might  have  been  more  highly 
coloured.  Such  examinations  are  very  fallacious:  they  pre- 
sent the  most  favorable  side  of  the  question.  To  render 
them  any  thing  near  perfect,  it  should  be  known  how  many 
have  been  employed  within  a  given  number  of  years;  how 
many  have  died ;  and  what  is  thepresent  condition  of  those 
who  have  ceased  from  labour.  The  most  correct  evidence 
which  we  can  obtain  on  this  point  is  from  authentic  returns 
of  the  mortality  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
July  la£t,  we  learn  that  there  die,  under  twenty  years,  in 
Rutland,  37^,  and  in  the  metropolis,  46  per  cent. ;  while, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  ranges  between  57  and  62 
per  cent.;  demonstrating  that,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
there  is  here  an  immoderate  consumption  of  human  life. 

These  are  the  efiects  which,  without  any  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  must  lead  us  to  infer  the  deleterious  influence  of 
factory  employment.  Why  should  the  grave  absorb  the 
young,  and  the  infirmity  of  age  replace  the  strength  of  man- 
hood? Why  should  the  natural  term  of  life  be  abridged, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  subject  circumscribed?  Why  should 
disease  be  here  extensive  in  its  progress,  and  odious  in  its 
character?  To  him  who  has  possessed  himself  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  of  the  dependence 
and  reciprocal  influence  they  have  on  each  other,  and  of  the 
effect  of  external  agents  upon  them,  the  answer  cannot  be 
difficult. 

The  alleged  causes  have  already  been  stated,  and  we  ad- 
vance, therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  act. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  causes  is  the  high  tempera- 
ture, which,  by  prejudicing  the  digestion,  and  favoring  the 
establishment  of  local  congestion  when  cold  is  applied,  pro- 
duces many  forms  of  disease.  The  cutaneous  circulation  is 
stimulated  by  the  heat,  so  much  so  as  to  produce  perspira- 
tion; and  in  this  state  of  excitement  they  are  thrice,  (iaily, 
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exposed  to  the  agency  of  cold  air.  The  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  consequent  on  this  exposure  may  be,  and  often  is, 
attended  with  immediate  and  apparent  injury;  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  powers  of  nature  will  repeatedly  restore 
the  balance.  Yet  this  cannot  occur  often  with  impunity;  for, 
however  trifling  and  imperceptible  may  be  its'  effects  in  each 
instance,  they  silently  yet  surely  lay  the  foundation  of  severe 
and  enduring  disease.  Among  the  many  chronic  affections 
which  thus  originate,  we  may  trace  to  this  cause  that  derange- 
ment of  the  liver  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  uni- 
versally obvious.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  people  are 
characterised  by  a  sallowness  of  complexion,  and  it  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  continuance  of 
the  biliary  principle  in  the  blood,  by  reason  of  the  liver  being, 
from  its  torpidity,  (the  result  of  these  repeated  collapses,) 
unequal  to  its  extrication.  A  somewhat  similar  state  of  skin 
is  observed  in  those  who  have  long  resided  in  hot  climates  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  condition  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  in  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  the  he- 
patic extremities  of  the  portal  vessels.  The  secretion  of  bile 
being  imperfect,  the  chyme  in  the  duodenum  is  deprived  of  a 
necessary  agent  in  chylification:  the  product  is  therefore 
vitiated,  the  nutrifying  portion  being  inappropriate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  system;  while  the  faecal  remains  are,  from 
not  possessing  that  stimulating  quality  which  healthy  bile 
communicates,  imperfectly  evolved,  and,  by  their  detention, 
prove  a  great  source  of  intestinal  irritation.  It  interferes 
with  the  digestion  still  further.  An  hour  for  dinner  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  domestic  life :  it 
affords  time  for  that  brief  repose  which  is  necessary  to  the 
chymification  of  the  food.  The  period  occupied  in  passing 
to  and  returning  from  their  homes  reduces  that  interval, 
and  originates  the  baneful  practice  of  swallowing  their 
meals  without  adequate  trituration.  I  need  not  remark 
how  pernicious  this  custom  is  in  itself;  but  when,  in  addi- 
tion, we  reflect  that  they  resume  their  labour  with  stomachs 
recently  and  improperly  loaded,  another  important  means 
bv  which  the  heat  acts  prejudicially  is  at  once  apparent. 
That  admirable  law,  by  which  the  blood  is  prevented 
flowing  from  the  viscera  through  the  liver,  when  that  fluid 
recedes  from  the  surface,  is  not  only  a  provision  against  op- 
jpression  of  the  heart  in  disturbed  circulation,  but  is  intended 
by  nature  to  assist  the  action  of  the  stomach  in  its  early 
operations,  as  is  evident  by  the  chilliness  which  as  invariably 
succeeds  a  full  meal  as  it  does  other  cases  of  visceral  conges- 
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tioD.  Here,  however,  nature  is  thwarted.  Heat  and  labour 
conjoined  determine  the  blood  to  the  cutaneous  Tessels,  by 
vhich  the  hepatic  collapse  is  consequently  removed.  Thus, 
its  distention  about  the  stomach  is  prevented,  and  that  organ 
deprived  of  a  powerful  aid  assigned  to  it  by  nature.  We, 
therefore,  find  matter,  imperfectly  masticated,  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  stomach  of  which  the  energy  is  diminished,  to 
he  converted  into  chyme;  this  chyme  passing  into  the  duode- 
num, and  failing  there  to  receive  those  healthy  fluids  which 
aie  essential  to  its  conversion  into  chyle.  As  the  condition 
of  the  body  is  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
matter  by  which  it  is  sustained,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
these  poor  creatures  are  of  depraved  and  imperrectly  deve- 
loped structure,  or  that  they  exhibit  such  numerous  instances 
ot  diseases  of  debility. 

That  bronchial  and  pulmonic  affections  are  prominent  in 
the  deadly  list,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  heat,  and  cold,  and  moisture,  which  they  have  to  endure; 
hot  they  may  be  increased  in  number  and  character,  by  the 
irritation  of  the  loaded  and  otherwise  impure  atmosphere 
they  have  to  respire. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  important  consideration  of  its  ef- 
fects on  early  life;  a  branch  of  the  question  which  I  commend 
to  yonr  especial  attention,  as  on  it  you  may  be  required,  be- 
fore long,  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

That  early  and  indiscriminate  employment;  that  the  child 
often  should  work  to  the  same  degree  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
that  the  latter  should  be  employed  the  same  number  of  hours 
^aman,  is  an  impolitic,  cruel,  and  atrocious  practice:  that  it 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  science,  and  that  it  is  an  out- 
nigeon  the  laws  of  nature,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  confessed 
by  every  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  interest  or  deficient  of 
understanding. 

The  nature  of  a  child  differs  widely  from  that  of  an  adult: 
if  appears  to  revolve  in  a  more  limited  orbit,  and,  from  this 
'imitation,  to  be  subject  to  more  brief  but  rapid  and  quickly 
recarriog  sensations,  owing  to  the  excitability  which  obtains 
in  youth  being  soon  exhausted,  and  requiring  long  periods  of 
repose  for  its  reproduction.  The  demand  for  sleep  and  varied 
Pupation,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  great  and  frequent. 
Jhere  is  a  physiological  excitement  of  all  the  functions  (great 
io  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  subject,)  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  external  impressions:  this  excitement 
IS  manifested  by  a  quick  transition  from  one  thing  to  another, 
either  in  speaking,  working,  or  playing ;  by  a  rapid  pulse, 
quick  respiration,  profuse  perspiration,  and  copious  secretion 
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of  urine.  And  is  it  in  a  state  like  this,  one  so  predisposed  to 
disease,  that  we  would  consign  a  child  to  ^those  influences 
under  which  the  matured  frame  must  eventually  succumb  ? 
Further,  dependent  on  this  excitement  (by  which  is  caused  a 
^reat  expenditure  of  power  and  matter,  from  the  activity  of 
interstitial  absorption,)  there  is  the  necessity  for  a  frequent 
exhibition  of  food,  not  more  to  supply  that  loss  than  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  indeed  to  effect,  the  increase  of  the  body.  But 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  regulations  of  factories  will 
not  admit  this,  and  the  development  of  the  frame  is  thereby 
retarded,  as  well  as  the  constitution  weakened  by  the  priva- 
tion. Granting  that  it  is  sufficiently  often  administered,  its 
assimilation  cannot  be  effected  without  good  air  and  judicious 
exercise;  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  even  in  the  aduh,  in 
whom  the  functions  are  more  steady  and  equable,  this  essen- 
tial process  cannot  be  accomplished. 

To  qualify  a  being  for  endurance  in  the  active  period  of  life, 
it  is  requisite  that  he  acquire  tone  and  energy,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  varied  action  of  the  muscles  during 
childhood,  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  and  by  at  all  times  stop- 
ping short  of  fatigue.    This  vigour  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  blood  is  arterialized.    Thus,  we  find  that  birds, 
whose  structure  is  extensively  permeated  by  air,  possess  a 
muscular  force  totally  at  variance  with  their  size,  enabling 
them  to  defy  the  height  of  mountains  and  the  expanse  of 
seas.  The  inactivity  and  unwholesomeness  of  a  factory  life  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  this  physical  excellence^ 
the  real  wealth  of  the  labourer,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  debility.    The  blood  in  the  extremities,  being  de- 
prived of  the  propulsive  aid  of  the  muscular  system,  lingers 
in  its  vessels,  instead  of  being  returned  with  regularity  to  the 
heart,  producing,  besides  its  gener£Ll  effects,  local  loss  of  tone, 
which,  in  after  life,  will  be  shown  by  cedematous  legs,  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  varicose  veins.    The  want  of  this  tone  in  the 
muscles  disqualifies  them  to  preserve  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  the  one  upon  the  other,  for  any  length  of  time.     Under 
the  most  salutary  treatment,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
youth  to  preserve  the  erect  posture,  especially  if^  stationary, 
more  than  a  short  time,  without  severe  suffering:  it  may  not 
be  pain,  but  it  is  a  weariness,  agonizing  beyond  expression, 
which  attends  muscular  action  when  carried  beyond  its  limits ; 
it  deadens  all  the  energies,  and  weakens  all  the  functions. 
Can  any  one  reflect  on  the  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk,  the 
number  and  position  of  the  joints,  and  the  consequently 
great  muscular  force  which  must  be  employed  to  preserve  all 
these  parts  erect,  and  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  being  con- 
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demned  to  stand,  like  these  youths,  during  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours?  The  deformities  which  have  been^men- 
tioned  are  readily  explained,  and  the  cause  is  so  evident  that 
it  is  almost  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  We  Well  know  how  in- 
complete are  the  bones  of  the  young,  and  that  the  deposition 
of  the  earthy  matter,  which  constitutes  their  firmness,  is  not 
completed  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
All  are  acquainted  with  the  flexibility  of  these  organs  while 
the  animal  matter  predominates,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
have  witnessed  cases  in  which  the  application  of  force  has 
bent  the  long  bones  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  without  their 
being  broken.  At  the  period  of  life  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  bones  are  quite  incompetent  to  the  support  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight;  by  which  we  learn  that  nature  (who  has 
provided  for  every  being,  according  to  its  condition,  adequate 
instruments  wherewith  to  fulfil  its  duty,)  never  designed  that 
the«i^nes  should  be  submitted  to  such  a  task.  Being, 
homft,  so  submitted,  they,  fi'om  their  pliability,  yield,  and 
a  curvature,  in  one  or  other  of  the  aspects  of  the  bone,  will 
be  the  result.  The  direction  will  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in  some  of  the  muscles,  the  unequal 
action  of  which  in  a  state  of  fatigue  ])rincipally  produces  the 
an^ar  distortion  at  the  joint;  a  facility  tor  their  operation 
bemg,  perhaps,  afforded,  though  that  is  problematical,  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  lassitude 
and  atony  of  body  resulting  from  long  standing  will  induce 
the  young  sufferer  to  seek  relief  by  some  contortion  of  his 
body,  throwing  himself  into  a  position  in  which  he  experiences 
temporary  ease.  He  thus  taKes  the  burden  from  one  set  of 
niQscIes,  to  impose  it  on  another;  and,  by  this  habit,  the 
tonner  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  ener^:  the  antagonising 
muscles,  being  proportionally  debilitated,  are  unable  to  coun- 
teract the  superior  power  of  the  other;  these,  then,  not  being 
sufficiently  counterbalanced,  they  will  pull  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb  a^nst  the  upper  in  their  direction,  and  ulti- 
mately establish  its  eversion  or  inversion,  according  as  the 
influencing  muscles  are  to  the  outer  or  the  inner  side.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  body  being  transmitted  to  the  astragalus, 
the  pressure  of  that  portion  of  the  bone  which  is  on  the  inner 
plantar  Ugament  effects  the  relaxation  of  that  ligament,  the 
bones  descend,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  (that  beautiful  me- 
chanism by  which  elasticity  of  movement  is  secured,)  is 
destroyed,  and  that  flatness  of  foot,  which  is  reported  to  be 
common  among  them,  is  produced.  The  female  child  incurs 
a  greater  danger:  the  pelvis,  not  being  ossified,  will  give  way 
to  the  pressure  which  itself  transmits  from  above  to  the  thigh- 
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bones.  This,  of  course^  must  narrow  its  diameter  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pressure^  causing  the  evolution  of  the  fcetus, 
in  subsequent  life,  to  be  impeded,  if  not  prevented ;  and  thus 
rendering  necessary  that  revolting  operation  in  which  one 
life  at  least  is  destroyed,  and  the  other  placed  in  imminent 
peril. 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  of  nature,  we  find  there  is 
an  ample  provision  for  the  duties  of  every  state,  and  that  those 
duties  may  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
the  various  organs  have  attained.  It  teaches  us  that  as,  from 
infancy  to  beyond  puberty,  nature  is  occupied  in  progres- 
sively adding  to  and  completing  the  body  and  the  mind,  so 
she  intended  that  exertion  of  the  respective  organs  of  either 
one  or  the  other  should  be  graduated  and  apportioned  to  the 
extent  to  which  she  has  carried  her  work.  That,  in  fact^  it 
is  an  initiatory  state,  in  which  the  mental  and  physical  organs 
are  to  be  progressively  taught  those  duties  they  wHKaye 
actively  to  execute,  when  she  herself  shall  have  finisImF  her 
design. 

I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  many  of  the  mill-owners 
have  sanctioned  the  abuse  and  opposed  its  redress  from  ntere 
thoughtlessness,  and  ignorance  of  its  consequences.  They 
established  the  custom  without  asldng  themselves  if  it  were 
just,  and  interest  has  since  prevented  them  from  making  the 
inquiry.  I  entertain  a  lively  hope  that,  so  soon  as  they  are 
made  sensible  of  the  desolating  effects  of  the  system,  and  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  growing  frame  to  withstand  them,  even 
they  will  acknowledge  that  wealth  and  power  are  acquired  at 
too  high  a  price  by  the  introduction  and  perpetuation  of  de- 
formity and  disease,  by  the  abridgment  of  the  utility  of  man, 
and  by  the  inordinate  sacrifice  of  life.  There  are  among 
them  men  of  high  character,  who  profess  (and  I  doubt  not 
for  a  moment,  sincerely,)  to  feel  acutely  the  miseries  of  the 
labourers  in  the  plantations  of  the  West;  and  who  manfully 
advocate  the  restitution  of  what  they  deem  their  rights. 
They  have  made  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  those  they  have 
never  seen,  and  of  whose  condition  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
I  blame  them  not;  but,  while  they  are  so  alive  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  well-fed  negro,  whose  hours  of  daily  labour  are 
limited  to  nine,  and  the  services  of  whose  children  a  planter 
cannot  appropriate  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  they  were  ignorant  that  at  home  there  were 
thousands  upon  thousands,  in  favor  of  whom  their  benevo* 
lence  might  be  judiciously  exercised,  and  whose  oppression 
far  exceeded  the  alleged  thraldom  of  the  slave. 

Duke  street,  Westminster;  Nov.  1832. 
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A  Treatise  on  ike  Urethra ;  its  Diseases,  especialiy  Stricture,  and 
their  Cure.  By  Benjamin  Phillips,  author  of  "A  Series  of 
Experiments  made  to  demonstrate  that  Arteries  may  be  oblite- 
rated without  Ligature,  Compression,  or  the  Knife. ' — 8vo.  pp. 
319;  two  plates.     Longman  and  Co.,  London,  1832. 

The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Phillips  is  one  devoid  neither  of 
interest  nor  importance;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  in  his  essay  is  plain,  practical,  and  useful.  We  are  not 
unoQgst  those  carping  critics  who  are  continually  craving  for 
something  new;  whose  morbid  appetites  refuse  to  diges^t  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food,  merely  because  to  some  parts  are  want- 
ing the  excitement  of  novelty ;  for  we  are  well  aware  that  value 
often  holds  an  inverse  ratio  to  newness.  But,  even  with  all  our 
tolerance  in  these  respects,  we  think  we  could  have  excused  the 
(shall  we  say,  vain)  repetition  of  much  of  the  anatomical  details; 
and  the  proportion  of  quoted  pathological  matter  we  think  rather 
more  than  the  little  spice  the  author  has  mixed  with  it  required : 
for  the  surgical  epicures,  the  menstruum  is  too  abundant ;  and  for 
tbe  Podalirian  babes,  the  pure  milk  of  science  flows  in  much  too 
scanty  streams.  Yet  what  could  the  author  do  ?  We  sympathize 
*ith  hhn  in  his  dilemma;  for,  had  these  materials  been  rejected, 
to  what  a  ghost-like  libellum  this  portly  volume  would  have 
shrank! 

We  are  glad  to  find,  by  some  incidental  notices  in  the  earlier 
jnges,  that  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis  is  making  way,  and  becom- 
ing familiar  in  this  country,  where,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  anatomically  applied,  was  in  general  but 
little  understood.  By  means  of  this  doctrine,  the  structure  of  the 
prostate  is  here  very  prettily  explained. 

'*  Before  I  terminate  this  chapter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  development  of  the  prostate,  as  established  by 
^rres;  because  it  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  a  subject 
vhich  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion:  I  mean  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  third  lobe,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Sir  E. 
Home,  and  previously  noticed  by  Morgagni.  Though  the  prostate 
^oes  not  actually  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  urethra,  yet 
its  connexion  with  it  is  so  intimate,  and  the  question  appears  of 
so  much  importance,  that  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  phenomena 
of  the  development  of  that  organ. 

I' Primitively, in  the  human  embryo,  we  do  not  find  the  prostate; 
neither  do  we  perceive  it  until  the  termination  of  the  second  month. 
At  that  perioa  it  is  formed  of  four  lobes;  and  this  multilobular 
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division  corresponds  to  that  of  other  organs  in  the  embryo,  as  the 
kidneys,  &c.  .  From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month,  the  two  poste- 
rior lobes  unite  to  form  one,  the  prostate  at  this  period  appearing 
to  consist  of  three  lobes;  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  month, 
all  these  lobes  unite  and  form,  as  in  the  kidney,  a  unique  organ, 
which  embraces  the  origin  or  part  of  the  origin  of  the  urethra:  yet, 
by  an  attentive  dissection,  we  may  discover,  as  in  the  kidney,  traces 
of  the  primitive  organization.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  tne  union 
of  these  three  portions  be,  under  any  circumstances,  arrested,  there 
may  be  presented  a  posterior  and  middle  portion,  which  may  be 
termed  a  middle  lobe. 

'^  When  suppuration  attacks  those  organs  which  originally  pre- 
sent a  multilobular  character,  and  which' afterwards,  during  the 
progress  of  organization,  lose  that  character  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  unique  organs,  it  is  found  that  its  ravages  are  at  first 
directed  to  those  points  which  were  last  formed ;  and  when  their 
destruction  is  effected,  the  organ  again  presents  its  multilobular 
character.  This  often  occurs  in  the  kidney;  and  it  is  to  a  similar 
phenomenon  that  I  refer  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  '  third 
lobe'  of  the  prostate,  which  is  very  rarely  demonstrable,  except 
during  a  pathological  condition  of  the  organ.*'  (P.  21.) 

The  disputed  point  as  to  the  reproduction  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, is  very  fairly  and  fully  discussed  by  our  author,  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  an  afiirmation  he  thinks  a  necessary 
precursor  to  his  advocacy  of  the  caustic  system  of  treating 
strictures. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  tlie  third  chapter  are,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  term  urethritis  for  gonorrhceoy  and  the  adoption 
of  ORCHITIS  for  hernia  humoralis;  a  change  of  which  our  author 
strongly  urges  the  propriety,  and  to  which  we  see  no  other  objec- 
tion Uian  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  generally  employed. 
Our  author  is  right,  and  on  this  point  custom  is  wrong;  but  then 
custom  is  stronger  than  our  author.  However,  he  shall  have  the 
full  advantage  of  his  argument. 

'*  In  order  to  avoid  misconception,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state 
that  I  intend  to  employ  the  word  Urethritis  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
signating all  those  affections  of  the  urethra  accompanied  by  a  mu- 
cous, muco-purulent,  or  purulent  discharge,  and  presumed  to  be 
dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  which 
that  canal  is  invested. 

'*  It  is  not  from  a  simple  desire  for  innovation  that  I  propose  this 
change  in  the  nomenclature  of  these  diseases:  for  no  one  can  be 
more  entirely  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  which  is  occasioned  by 
such  changes  than  I  am :  but,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  inapplica- 
bility of  the  terms  now  employed  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  know- 
ledge of  those  particular  diseases  to  which  they  are  applied,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  term 
which  would  be  more  precise  in  its  signification  than  those  now 
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used.  When  I  look  at  the  terms  gonorrhoea,  blennorrhagia,  and 
blennorrhoea,  I  not  only  see  that,  as  terms,  they  are  radically  in- 
correct, even  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  any 
particular  period  of  the  disease,  but,  when  applied,  as  they  ordi- 
narily are,  to  the  disease  generally,  without  reference  to  particular 
periods  of  its  duration,  I  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  adopting  a  term 
which  is  undeniably  more  precise  in  its  signification  and  better 
adapted  to  the  object  required.  To  specify  particular  forms,  I 
shaU  use  the  prefix  acute  or  chronic,  contagious  or  non-contagious." 
(P.  63.) 

The  section  on  the  causes  of  urethritis  is  so  well  written  that  we 
cannot  avoid  quoting  it  entire. 

"  Urethritis  is  produced  by  different  causes.  The  first  of  those 
to  which  I  shall  allude  is  purely  mechanical,  the  second  chemi- 
cal, and  the  third  virulent,  by  which  I  mean  a  disease  produced  by 
the  application,  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  of  con- 
tagious matter,  either  by  connexion  with  a  person  suffering  from 
contagious  urethritis,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  contact. 

*^  Among  the  mechanical  causes  are  venereal  excesses  between 
two  individuals  in  whom  the  genitals  are  perfectly  healthy.  This 
may  produce,  in  one  or  both,  a  more  or  less  intense  urethritis. 
This  is  a  fact  which  constant  observation  veriBes.  We  have  seen 
a  woman,  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health,  a  con- 
DexioD  with  whom  produced  urethritis  in  all  who  had  connexion  with 
her,  and  who  yet  never  suffered  from  urethral  or  vaginal  disease. 
Callerier  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  never  been  affected 
with  urethritis  or  vaginitis,  and  in  whom  the  organs,  when  exa- 
mined by  him,  were  perfectly  healthy,  who  communicated  to  a 
jonngman  urethritis  of  an  extremely  acute  character;  and  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary. 
Masturbation,  if  violent,  will  produce  urethritis;  and  indeed  the 
disease  is  not  unfirequent  in  girls  addicted  to  this  vice.  In  boys  the 
disease  is  less  frequently  produced  by  this  vice,  from  obvious 
causes;  for  it  is  produced  only  by  the  irritation  occasioned  by  vio- 
lent or  continued  friction  of  the  mucous  surface  in  girls;  and,  as 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  not  produced  in  the  male, 
the  difference  is  easily  understood.  The  violence  suffered  by  young 
girls  from  libertines  very  frequently  produces  a  similar  affection 
of  the  vagina,  while  the  authors  of  such  violence  may  be  exempt 
from  the  disease,  the  contusion  and  distention  of*^  the  sexual 
or^ns  being  sufficient  to  occasion  the  discharge.  This  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  medical  practitioners  who  are 
required  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  in  cases  where  forci- 
ble attacks  have  been  made  upon  females.  Great  circumspection 
should  be  used  in  asserting  the  existence  of  contagion ;  for  the 
person  accused  may  prove  the  absence  of  the  disease  in  his  own 
P^non,  and  may  exculpate  himself  by  the  testimony  of  his  accusers, 
^e  accused  may  answer  thus,  *  You  say  this  infant  has  a  conta- 
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gious  discharge,  and  that  the  coatagion  has  been  communicated 
by  me;  but  I  am  not  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  it  is  therefore 
impowible  that  I  can  have  committed  the  yiolence  imputed  to  me.' 
This  has  occasionally  occurred.  Two  summers  ago,  an  individual 
was  accused,  in  Pans,  of  having  committed  violence  on  a  young 
child,  and  of  having  communicated  to  her  a  contagious  affection :  he 
was  examined  by  order  of  the  court,  and  found  perfectly  healthy. 
It  is  true  that  cases  frequently  occur  where  violence  is  committed 
on  young  children  by  persons  who  are  suffering  from  contagious 
urethritis,  and  who  are  in  some  instances  prompted  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  by  a  belief,  still  common  among  the  vulgar,  that 
by  communicating  the  disease  to  a  virgin  they  remove  it  from 
themselves. 

**  We  may  also  enumerate,  among  the  mechanical  causes  of  ure« 
thritis,  contusions  of  the  perineum,  the  presence  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  or  in  the  urethra,  strictures,  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  which 
may  mechanically  irritate  the  urethra,  or  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
related,  either  directly  or  sympathetically.  Urethritis  produced 
from  these  causes  is,  however,  rarely  very  acute  (though  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,)  and  readily  ceases  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  removed. 

**  Chemical  irritants  also  excite  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  this  canal,  and  produce  augmented  secretion;  but  urethritis 
from  these  causes  is  so  rare,  that  we  have  no  other  well  authenti- 
cated cases  than  those  produced  by  Swediaur  on  his  own  person. 
He  produced  a  very  intense  urethritis,  altogether  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  that  which  has  a  venereal  origin,  by  injecting  into  the 
urethra  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

'Mt  is  very  common  to  see  urethritis  succeeding  to  connexion 
with  a  woman  during  the  existence  of  the  menstrual  flux;,  and, 
perhaps  more  frequently  to  connexion  with  women  who  have 
lochiai  or  leucorrhoeal  affections. 

**  The  cause  considered  by  the  world,  and  even  by  medical  men, 
as  the  most  common  origin  of  urethritis,  is  the  application  of  the 
substance  secreted  by  mucous  membranes  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  contact  of  contagious  matter:  and  this  is,  I  appre- 
hend, the  only  manner  by  which  a  contagious  urethritis  can  be 
produced. 

'*  The  internal  causes  by  which  urethritis  may  be  produced  are 
not  less  numerous.  Irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  cutting 
the  teeth  (this  is,  however,  an  unfrequent  cause,  and  is  more  rare 
in  boys  than  girls,)  certain  aliments  or  medicinal  substances,  as 
beer,  turpentine,  tea,  asparagus,  cantharides,  and  spices,  may  oc- 
casion in  the  urethra  an  irritation  which  not  only  renders  the  emis- 
sion of  urine  painful,  but  produces  an  abundant  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  Schenk  speaks  of  a  man  who  could  produce  a  gonor- 
rhoea at  will  by  eating  cress. 

*'  *  Irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  are 
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often  accompanied  by  urethritifl.'  If  it  be  true  that  such 
are  occasionally  accompanied  by  affection  of  the  urethra,  we  may 
have  less  difficulty  in  admitting,  with  Blassios,  that  urethritis  may 
be  epidemic.  I  am  not  satisfied  of  these  complications  ever  exist- 
ing; but  they  have  been  observed  by  Fabre,  Goulard,  Morgagni, 
and  Noel,  in  some  Tery  hot  seasons  which  were  very  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  cold,  humid  weather.  We  know  that  these  sudden 
cbaoges  almost  invariably  affect  mucous  membranes  generally; 
a&d  I  confess  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  may  not 
amilarly  affect  that  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  latter  is  leas  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  changes.  That  is, 
BO  doubt,  true ;  aiui  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  here  much  more 
rarely  produced :  but  we  see  many  persons  with  clothing  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  this  membrane  more  effectually  than  that  of  the 
mouth. 

"Again,  diseases  of  the  skin  accompany  or  alternate  with  ure- 
teritis. Of  these  diseases,  lepra  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent 
roncomitant.  That  urethritis  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by,  or 
to  accompany,  lepra,  was  particularly  frequent  in  the  fifteenth 
ceotnry.  May  we  beKeve  that  it  is  th»  which  is  so  well  described 
by  Moses?  Still,  in  spite  of  the  imposing  authorities  who  advocate 
Hch  doctrines,  in  spite  of  their  conviction  that  the  disease  produced 
by  such  causes  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  succeeding  to 
contagious  intercourse,  in  defiance  of  their  conviction  that  the 
symptoms,  the  varieties,  the  complications,  the  consequences,  are 
identical,  that  the  matter  exhaled  resembles  perfectly  in  the  one 
case  to  the  other  (being  dependent  in  either  case  on  the  degree  of 
iBflammation,)  I  must  elevate  my  feeble  voice  against  this  doctrine 
of  identity;  for,  varied  as  have  been  my  opportunities  of  watching 
tbeie  diseases,  frequent  as  have  been  the  opportunities  afforded 
neof  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
tnbject,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  laying  down  a  positive  opinion,  in 
saying  that  the  discharge  proceeding  from  an  urethritis  produced 
by  these  causes  can  never  produce  a  contagious  disease  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  person  upon  whom  it  has  been  applied. 

''  in  modem  tunes,  up  to  the  present  moment,  I  know  only  one 
P«noD  who  affected  to  be  able  to  distinguish  an  urethritis  of  a  con- 
ta^ous  character  from  that  which  was  not  so.  Wedekind  says 
^t  he  has  established  a  character  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  character  consists  in  this,  '  that,  in  men  who  have 
been  mfected  during  coitus,  there  is  developed,  immediately  behind 
tbe  meatus  urinarius,  two  small  lenticular  tubercles,  situated  the 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  and  very  sensible  to  the  touch.  In 
^^Kamining,'  says  he,  '  many  subjects  who,  after  a  suspected  con- 
nexion were  apprehensive  of  having  contracted  a  contagious  ure- 
^ritis,  I  can  each  time  announce  before  the  appearance  of  the 
<^i>ease  (after  the  formation  of  the  tubercles,)  whether  the  affection 
be  coniagioas  or  non-contagious.    When  I  do  not  feel  these  small 
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bodies,  contagious  urethritis  will  not  supervene,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  the  itching  in  the  gland  and  the  prepuce,  and  not- 
withstanding the  heat  in  urining.  They  enlarge  and  become  more 
sensible  when  the  lips  of  the  orifice  of  the  canal  begin  to  swell, 
and  a  mucous  viscid  humour  bathes  the  gland.  They  enlarge  at 
the  commencement  of  dysury  and  the  period  of  inflammation. 
These  tubercles  are  always  the  most  sensible  part;  they  diminish 
in  violence  and  sensibility  in  proportion  as  the  disease  decreases; 
but  we  cannot  regard  it  as  being  entirely  dissipated  until  they  have 
become  quite  insensible.  All  appearance  of  the  disease  may  dis- 
appear, not  only  for  some  days,  but  for  entire  months,  the  patient 
may  believe  himself  completely  cured ;  but  a  cold,  an  error  in 
regimen,  fatigue,  excess  in  coitus  with  a  healthy  person,  in  fact, 
any  thing  which  may  irritate  the  urethra,  may  cause  a  return  of 
the  discharge,  so  long  as  these  two  tubercles  are  more  or  less  sen- 
sible.' Such  is  the  opinion  of  Wedekind.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
his  opinion  is  without  foundation;  for  these  tubercles  are  deve- 
loped every  day  by  simple  irritation,  and  in  persons  who  have  never 
suffered  from  ureUiritis. 

**  The  question  has  long  been  discussed,  whether  the  matter  se- 
creted at  the  surface  of  a  primitive  venereal  ulcer  ever  produces 
'  gonorrhoea,'  and  if  the  matter  of '  gonorrhoea'  ever  gives  birth  to 
chancre?  and,  after  all  the  elaborate  investigations  which  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  question,  it  is 
yet  undecided."  (P.  64.) 

We  shall  pass  by  the  sections  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
Urethritis,  with  the  running  observation,  that  our  author  speaks 
strongly,  and  with  justice,  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
lunar  caustic  in  protracted  urethral  discharges :  he  recommends 
the  application  in  substance,  but  we  believe  the  best  mode  of  using- 
this  powerful  agent,  in  most  cases,  will  be  found  to  be  smearing 
the  bougie  with  a  strong  unguent  of  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  is  used 
so  successfully  in  ophthalmia. 

From  the  chapters  on  the  ''definition,  origin,  classification, 
situation,  and  symptoms  of  Stricture,"  and  on  Uie  *'  history  of  the 
Treatment  of  Strictures,"  with  a  "  review  of  the  various  Remedies, 
dilatation,  (bougies,  and  sounds,)"  we  shall  make  but  a  sing-le 
extract ;  and  yet  that  which  closes  these  dissertations  YnW  sug^st 
to  our  well-informed  readers  the  course  of  the  argument  as  well  as 
much  more  lengthened  extracts. 

"  I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  methods  of  treating  strictures 
by  bougies  and  by  sounds,  and  have,  I  submit,  established  their 
inapplicability  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  I  have  shown  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  strictures  are  an  effect  of  induration 
existing  in  the  parietes  of  the  canal ;  that  this  induration  can  only 
be  removed  by  dilating  bodies,  through  the  medium  of  absorption ; 
that,  if  induration  has  long  existed,  absorption  can  no  longer  be 
performed,  and  that  bougies  or  sounds  can  therefore  succeed  in  the 
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earliest  stages  of  the  disease  only ;  whilst  it  is  notorious  that  ap- 
plication for  medical  assistance  is  rarely  made  until  the  disease 
has  acquired  a  formidable  character.  Absorption  being,  then, 
available  for  the  cure  of  strictures  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
disease  only,  and  compression  being,  as  I  apprehend,  wholly  in- 
efficient for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  there  remains  but  one 
mode  by  which,  in  the  case  of  organic  stricture,  we  can  restore  the 
canal  to  its  original  capacity,  and  that  mode  is  destruction  of  the 
stnctnre;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  caustic  substance  or  a 
cutting  instrument."  (P.  192.) 

Mr.  Phillips  has  invented  an  instrument  which  seems  well 
adapted  for  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  stricture  to  be  de- 
stroyed, without  injuring  more  than  possible  the  sound  parts 
adjacent.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  canuia,  in  which  is  con- 
cealed a  rod  bearing  at  its  end  the  caustic,  which  can  be  protruded 
at  pleasure,  and  is  thus  much  more  manageable  than  the  com- 
mon armed  bougie.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment,  he 
obsenes, 

'*  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  stricture  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  either  by  caustic  or  incision,  the  use  of  bougies 
bas  ordinarily  a  tendency  to  retard  the  completion  of  the  cure; 
tod  we  always  find  that  patients  do  not  urine  without  inconveni- 
ence until  the  use  of  bougies  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  I 
would  here,  then,  distinctly  place  as  a  principle  (to  which  I  con- 
ceive observation  and  reasonmg  tend,)  that  dilatation  is  generally 
useless  as  an  auxiliary  means  to  cauterization,  and  may  sometimes 
be  injurious.  "(P.  213.) 

On  the  subject  of  Caustic,  he  continues,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  another  new  instrument, 

'*  As  the  great  majority  of  strictures  are  the  effects  of  induration 
of  the  tissues,  which  has  generally  existed  for  a  considerable  time 
before  application  is  made  to  the  practitioner,  who  is  seldom  in- 
deed consulted  until  the  stream  of  urine  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
occasion  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  dilatation  has  then  ceased  to  be  effective  for  the  removal 
of  the  disease,  either  caustic  or  cutting  must  be  resorted  to.  Much 
of  the  obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  upon  cauterization  has  un- 
questionably been  occasioned  less  by  the  action  of  the  caustic 
than  by  the  unskilful  mode  in  which  it  has  been  applied;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  improvement  in  the  instruments  by  which 
^  application  is  made,  no  apprehension  need,  in  the  present  day, 
be  entertained  that  the  caustic  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
healthy  tissue.  I  have  always  felt  the  strong  objections  which 
present  themselves  to  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  stricture,  as  well  as  the  very  serious  accidents  to  which 
such  application  may  give  rise.  It  has,  therefore,  been  for  some 
time  an  object  of  anxiety  with  me  to  render  the  treatment  by 
CHustic  free  from  these  objections,  by  devising  some  means  of  pe- 
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netrating  the  stricture,  however  small  may  be  its  orifice,  and  effect- 
ing its  destruction  from  within  outward ;  and  now  I  submit  the 
following  modifications  of  treatment  in  such  cases. 

**  Should  the  orifice  of  the  stricture  be  too  ^mall  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  into  it  of  an  instrument  bearing  the  caustic,  it  may 
be  immediately  enlarged  sufficiently,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cutting  instrument,  which  will  be  found  described  and  represented 
at  the  end  of  the  work.  Immediately  after  withdrawing  the  instru- 
ment, which  will  sufficiently  enlarge  the  orifice,  the  instrument 
bearing  the  caustic  should  be  introduced,  and  the  application  made 
to  the  interior  of  the  stricture.  With  these  modifications,  a  case 
of  stricture  from  advanced  induration  can  scarcely,  I  think,  occur, 
in  which  the  use  of  caustic  may  not  be  resorted  to  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  and  the  most  certain  success.  Even  when  the  orifice 
of  the  stricture  is  so  small  as  to  admit  of  the  evacuation  of  urine 
onlv  drop  by  drop,  it  may  be  instantly  enlarged,  the  caustic  applied, 
and  all  apprehension  of  retention  immediately  removed.  Taking, 
then,  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  cau<- 
terization,  firmly  impressed  as  I  am  of  the  necessity  of  entirely 
destroying  the  induration,  convinced  too,  from  experience,  of  the 
perfect  ss^ety  with  which  caustic  may  be  applied,  and  the  facility 
with  which,  under  the  modification  I  propose,  it  may  be  placed  in 
contact  wiUi  the  interior  of  every  stricture,  feeling  that  this  is  the 
desideratum  which  has  been  long  sought,  and  that  nothing  now 
appears  wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  application,  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  its  adoption  by  the  profession,  asking  from  She 
operator  nothing  but  the  precautions  which  I  have  recommended. 
I  here  terminate  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  cauterization,  and 
shall  proceed  to  describe  the  treatment  by  incision."  (P.  216.) 

The  instrument  here  referred  to  is  called  a  urethrotome^  and 
consists  of  a  circular  knife,  enclosed  in  a  canula,  and  guarded  by 
a  probe-pointed  stiletto,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  passed 
through  the  stricture :  but,  where  this  can  be  done,  it  must  be  a 
question  whether  caustic  should  not  supersede  its  use.  The  mode 
of  operating  with  it,  and  the  cases  for  which  it  is  destined,  are  de- 
scribed as  follows :  ^ 

**  In  those  cases  where  the  stricture  is  of  a  valvular  kind,  where 
it  retreats  before  the  bougie,  and  where,  from  this  circumstance 
and  its  trifling  extent,  some  uncertainty  would  attend  any  attempt 
to  cauterize  it,  the  cutting  instrument  I  have  invented  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  most  complete  success.     Where  the  induration  has 
become  so  excessive  that  the  indurated  matter  acquires  almost  a 
horny  texture,  and  where  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  occupies  is 
inconsiderable,  and,  lastly,  when  any  circumstance  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  stricture  should  be  very  rapidly  destroyed,  in  all 
these  cases  I  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  the  employment  of 
this  instrument.     By  the  operation  which  1  have  introduced,  the 
obstacle  is  instantly  removed,  after  which  an  elastic  catheter  is 
passed  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  incised 
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portion  of  the  canal  from  the  irritation  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  escape  of  the  urine,  during  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  biadder.  The  instrument  which  I  have  constructed  for  the 
purpose  is  described  in  the  Appendix,  where  a  representation 
thereof  is  given.  It  presents  a  circular  cutting  edge,  is  introduced 
ioto  the  urethra  in  a  canula,  and  when  the  canula  is  in  contact 
vith  the  stricture,  a  probe,  or  stilet,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
cuttiog  portion,  is  gently  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  stricture, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  instrument  in  the  proper  position  in  the 
canal.  The  cutting  instrument  is  then  advanced,  placed  in  contact 
with  and  pressed  against  the  stricture,  a  circular  motion  being  at 
the  same  time  given  to  it,  similar  to  that  given  to  a  trephine,  and 
io  two  or  three  moments  the  stricture  is  removed  and  the  canal 
free.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  much  facility,  is  wholly 
unattended  by  danger,  and  the  pain  is  not  much  more  considerable 
than  that  which  accompanies  the  application  of  caustic. 

"  It  possesses  then,  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  following 
advantages  over  caustic:  that  of  being  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator,  of  creating  less  inconvenience  than  is  oc- 
casioned by  cauterization  (a  single  operation  being,  under  any 
circumstances,  sufRcient  for  the  removal  of  the  disease),  and  of 
being  applicable  in  cases  when  caustic,  either  from  excessive  indu- 
ration, nervous  irritability,  or  other  circumstances,  cannot  be  so 
advantageously  applied."  (P.  221.) 

'^  There  is  one  more  circumstance  connected  with  cauterization 
and  incision,  to  which  I  shall  allude;  and  that  is  the  apprehension 
entertained  by  many  persons  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage, 
vhich  they  think  likely  to  succeed  the  judicious  application  of 
either  of  these  remedies.  No  hemorrhage  which  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed the  skilful  application  of  either  of  these  remedies,  need  occa- 
sion any  disquietude,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  debility:  for,  be- 
fore the  blood-vessels  enter  the  mucous  system,  they  become 
capillary.  If,  however,  hemorrhage  should  prove  troublesome, 
cold  water  may  be  dashed  upon  the  penis  and  surrounding  parts, 
or  injected  into  the  urethra,  and  one  or  other  of  those  applications 
will  generally  be  found  effectual  to  arrest  the  discharge.  If,  how- 
ever, the  hemorrhage  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  justly  to 
inspire  inquietude,  if  the  means  I  have  already  recommended  should 
have  failed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  pressure;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  introduce  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra  the  largest  size 
hougie  which  can  be  admitted  ;  and  if  this  should  be  insufficient,  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  external  pressure  along  the  penis  and 
perineum."  (P.  223.) 

In  the  classification  of  strictures  there  are  some  interesting  ge- 
neralizations. 
^'The  observations  were  made  in  119  cases  of  stricture. 
'*0f  these,  117  had  suffered  from  urethral  discharges. 
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In  49,  astringent  injections  had  been  used. 

5  had  been  subjected  to  forced  catheterisni. 
29  had,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  complete  retention 
of  urine. 
6,  retention  of  spermatic  fluid. 
6,  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 
7y  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

13,  urinary  fistula. 

6,  urinary   abscess,  with  fistulous  communication  with   the 

urethra. 
4,  spasmodic  affection  of  the  urethra  without  organic  affection. 

4,  urethral  hemorrhage,  previous  to  and  during  treatment. 

14,  tumefaction  of  the  prostate. 

5,  tumefaction  of  the  testicle. 
8,  diseases  of  the  skin. 

**  This  is  then  a  fair  estimate  of  the  frequency  with  which  indivi- 
dual  complications  occur.     Of  the  119  cases, 
36  were  treated  by  dilatation ;  of  whom 
1 1  only  were  cured  by  that  means,  and,  of  the  remainder, 
19  were  afterwards  cauterized  successfully. 
81  were  cauterized  primarily;  of  these 
72  were  successfully  treated  by  this  means. 
Of  the  72  who  were  successfully  cauterized, 

13  had  relapses. 
Of  the  72  who  were  cauterized. 

65  were  treated  by  consecutive  dilatation. 
Of  these,  13  had  relapses. 

In  7,  consecutive  dilatation  was  not  employed,  and  no  relapse 
occurred. 
5  cases  were  incised  by  the  urethrotome, 
4  of  them  successfully,  the  obstruction  being  at  once  removed : 
in  the  other  the  operation  was  not  completed. 
''  In  seven  cases  of  cauterization,  when  the  cure  was  permanent, 
and  in  the  four  cases  by  incision,  consecutive  dilatation  was  not 
employed. 

Of  the  thirty-six  cases  treated  by  dilatation, 
4  were  m  persons  above  60, 
20,  in  persons  between  40  and  60. 
8,  in  persons  between  25  and  35, 
4,  in  persons  under  25. 
"  Of  those  above  60,  2  failed;  amelioration  only  having  been 
produced. 

"  Of  those  between  40  and  60,  4  were  cured  and  16  failed ;  the 
reappearance  of  the  disease  soon  following  the  suspension  of  the 
treatment. 

''  Of  those  between  25  and  35,  3  were  cured  and  5  failed,  the 
disease  soon  reappearing. 

"  Of  those  under  25,  all  were  cured. 


Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Urethra.  LSI 

**  In  those  nine  cases  where  cauterization  failed,  the  parties  were 
of  the  following  ages:  42,  46,  58,  60, 76,  63,  69,  76,  77. 

"The  patients  of  sixty-nine  and  seventy-seven  died  of  cerebral 
affection  during  the  treatment ;  the  patient  of  seventy-six  became 
impatient  and  was  lost  sight  of;  the  four  younger  patients,  in  con- 
seqoence  of  a  relapse,  refused  to  undergo  further  treatment :  of  the 
other  two  1  can  give  no  account. 
"  In  the  72  cases  where  cauterization  was  successful, 

8  were  above  the  age  of  60;  of  these  were  relapses,  3. 
24  were  between  45  and  60;  of  these  were  relapses,  6. 
22  were  between  35  and  45;  of  these  were  relapses,  3. 
18  were  between  20  and  30;  of  these  was  relapse,  1. 
Id  the  five  cases  of  incision, 

4  were  between  45  and  60 ;  these  were  all  cured. 

1  between  40  and  45,  not  cured. 
The  cases  then,  during  the  progress  of  which  total  retention  occurs, 
are  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  four.  Those  in  which  perineal  ab- 
scess occurs  are  as  one  in  six.  Those  in  which  fistulee  occur  are  as 
one  in  nine.  Those  in  which  spasmodic  strictures,  in  the  absence 
of  organic  disease,  occur,  are  as  one  in  thirty.  Those  in  which 
urethral  hemorrhage  occurs,  in  a  similar  proportion.  The  cures  by 
dilatation  are  as  one  in  three.  The  cures  by  cauterization  are  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  sixteen.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  state  the 
proportion  of  relapses  after  dilatation :  those  after  cauterization  are 
as  one  in  seven  or  eight ;  and  the  age  which  afforded  the  greater 
proportion  of  relapses  was  above  sixty.  Of  the  cases  of  stricture 
which  are  presented,  (he  proportion  occurring  at  given  periods  of 
life  is  as  follows: 

From  sixty  to  seventy,  one  in  twelve. 

fifty  to  sixty,  two  in  eleven. 

forty  to  fifty,  three  in  eleven. 

thirty  to  forty,  four  in  thirteen. 

twenty  to  thirty,  one  in  seven."  (P.  226.) 

The  chapters  on  the  "Treatment  of  Retention  of  Urine," 
"Puncture  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra,"  '*  Abscesses,  Fistulee," 
"Diseases  of  the  Prostate,"  and  the  appendix  of  Cases,  although 
nepessary,  we  suppose,  to  complete  the  author^s  design,  do  not 
afford  any  thing  of  sufficient  interest  for  translation  to  our  pages. 
We,  however,  think,  when  condemning  the  operation  of  opening 
the  urethra  on  the  vesical  side  of  the  stricture,  the  author  should 
have  referred  to  that  very  successful  modification  which  has  been 
several  times  performed  by  Mr.  Mayo,  and  of  which  we  shall  hope 
to  have  a  full  account  in  that  gentleman's  forthcoming  work  "on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera." 
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Medico- Chirurgical    Transactions.     Vol.  XV f I. — 8vo.    pp.  527; 
four  plates.     Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

(Concluded  from  page  43.) 

Th£  **  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  use  of  Styptics  in  He- 
morrhage from  Arteries"  by  Mr.  Casar  Hawkins,  will  be  found 
replete  with  interest:  they  confirm  the  views  we  ventured  to  take 
-when  MM.  Talrich  and  Halma-orawd  had  persuaded  them- 
selves, and  wished  to  persuade  the  world,  that  they  had  discovered 
a  potent  styptic,  which  could  arrest  the  most  violent  arterial  he- 
morrhage. Mr.  Hawkins  has  shown  that  ordinary  styptics,  such 
as  nutgalls,  nay,  even  plain  cold  water,  or  simple  pressure,  will 
effect  as  much  as  their  boasted  '^Liquide  heemostatique."  We 
place  little  reliance  on  any  hsemostatique  application,  when  large 
arteries  are  wounded,  besides  the  ligature :  nevertheless,  we  pub- 
lish, among  our  Collectanea,  some  further  account  of  reputed 
potential  styptics. 

We  would  fain  enrich  our  pages  with  extracts  from  Mr.  Wood's 
essay  ^^on  some  Effects  of  Inflammation  of  the  Membranous 
Lining  of  the  Larynx y  with  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Operation 
of  Bronchotomy,  and  incidental  Remarks  on  Spasm  and  Wounds 
of  the  Throat"  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Hewlett's  **  Case  of  ex  ten- 
sive  Ovarian  Disease"  but  space  forbids:  we  cannot,  however, 
pass  by  Mr.  Brodie's  "  Cases  of  Chronic  Abscess  of  the  Tibia^*^ 
for  they  have  the  recommendation  both  of  importance  and  ori- 
ginality. 

"  Case  L  Mr.  P.,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  consulted  me 
in  October  1824,  under  the  following  circumstances. 

**  There  was  a  conssiderable  enlargment  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  right  tibia,  extending  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  ankle-joint.  The  integuments  at  this  part  were  tense,, 
and  they  adhered  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

**  The  patient  complained  of  a  constant  pain  referred  to  the  en- 
larged bone  and  neighbouring  parts.  The  pain  was  always  suffi- 
ciently distressing:  but  he  was  also  liable  to  more  severe  paroxysms 
in  which  his  sufferings  were  described  as  most  excruciating.  These 
paroxysms  recurred  at  irregular  intervals,  confining  him  to  his  room 
for  many  successive  days,  and  being  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Mr.  P.  described  the  disease 
as  having  existed  more  than  twelve  years,  and  as  having  rendered 
his  life  miserable  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

*'  In  the  course  of  this  time  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  various 
surgeons,  and  various  modes  of  treatment  had  been  resorted  to 
without  any  permanent  advantage.  The  remedies  which  I  pre- 
scribed for  him  were  equally  inefficacious.  Finding  himself  without 
any  prospect  of  being  relieved  by  other  means,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  lose  the  limb  by  amputation;  and  Mr.  Travers  having 
seen  him  with  me  in  consultation,  and  having  concurred  in  the 
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opiDion  that  this  was  the  best  course  which  could  be  pursued,  the 
operation  was  performed  accordingly.* 

"  On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  it  was  found  that  a  quan- 
tity of  new  bone  had  been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia.  This  deposition  of  new  bone  was  manifestly 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  at  some  former  period. 
It  was  not  less  than  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  ana  when 
the  tibia  was  divided  longitudinally  with  a  saw,  the  line  at  which 
the  new  and  old  bone  were  united  with  each  other  was  distinctly 
to  be  seen. 

"  The  whole  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  was  harder  and 
more  compact  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  consequence, 
as  It  appeared,  of  some  deposit  of  bone  in  the  cancellous  structure, 
aod  in  its  centre,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  above  the  ankle,  there 
was  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  walnut,  filled  with  a  dark- 
coloQied  pus.  The  bone  immediately  surrounding  this  cavity  was 
distinguished  from  that  in  the  neighbourhood  by  its  being  of  a 
vhiter  colour,  and  of  a  still  harder  texture,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cavity  presented  an  appearance  of  high  vascularity.  The 
ankle-joint  was  free  from  disease. 

"  It  is  evident  that  if  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  had  been 
imderetood,  and  the  bone  had  been  perforated  with  a  trephine,  so 
u  to  allow  the  pus  collected  in  its  interior  to  escape,  a  cure  would 
probably  have  been  effected,  without  the  loss  of  the  limb,  and  with 
little  or  no  danger  to  the  patient's  life.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  led  me  to  form  at  the 
time;  and  1  bore  them  in  my  mind,  in  the  expectation  that  at  some 
future  period  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  know- 
ledge which  they  afforded  me,  for  the  benefit  of  another  patient. 

*'  Case  II.  Mr.  B.,  at  that  time  twenty-three  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted me  in  the  beginning  of  February  1826. 

*  ''It  is  right  that  I  should  state  briefly  the  termination  of  the  case;  espe- 
cially as  the  circumstances  attending  it  were  probably  connected  with  a  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  nervous  system,  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  local  disease.  Unfortunately,  I  preserved  no  notes  of  this  part  of  the  case 
at  the  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  recollection  is  accurate  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  The  patient  bore  the  operation  with  the  utmost  fortitude, 
but  immediately  afterwards  he  was  observed  to  become  exceedingly  irritable, 
restless,  and  too  much  disposed  to  talk.  Unfortunately,  in  the  evening  there 
«as  hemorrhage  from  the  stump;  which  ceased,  however,  on  the  removal  of 
tbe  dressings  and  coagulum.  During  the  night  he  had  no  sleep;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  restless  and  incessantly  talking,  with  a  rapid  pulse. 
These  symptoms  became  aggravated.  There  was  no  disposition  to  sleep,  and 
the  pulse  became  so  rapid  that  it  could  be  scarcely  reckoned.  Until  the  tliird 
or  fourth  day,  the  tongue  remained  clean  and  moist;  after  this  period  it  be- 
came dry  and  somewhat  brown,  and  there  was  constant  delirium.  The  pupib 
were  widely  dilated,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  was  totally  destroyed,  the 
glare  of  a  candle  not  being  perceptible  even  when  held  close  to  tlie  eye. 
l^eath  took  place  on  the  fifth  day  aner  the  operation.  No  morbid  appear- 
ances were  observed  on  the  post-mortem  exammation. 
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''  There  was  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  right  tibia,  begin- 
ning immediately  below  the  knee,  and  extending  downwards  so  as 
to  occupy  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  bone. 

'*  Mr.  B.  complained  of  excessive  pain,  which  disturbed  his  rest 
at  night,  and  some  parts  of  the  swelling  were  tender  to  the  touch. 
The  knee  itself  was  not  swollen,  audits  motions  were  perfect. 

**  He  said  that  the  disease  had  begun  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
with  a  slight  enlargement  and  pain  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tibia :  and  that  these  symptoms  had  gradually  increased  up  to  the 
time  of  my  being  consulted.  Various  remedies  had  been  employed, 
from  which,  however,  he  had  derived  little  or  no  advantage. 

'^  Having  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  was  led 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  chronic  periostitis;  and  I  adopteid  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  treatment :  An  incision  was  made  longitudinally 
on  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  extending  from  the  knee 
four  inches  downwards,  and  penetrating  through  the  periosteum 
into  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  was  found  consi- 
derably thickened,  and  the  new  bone,  which  had  been  deposited 
beneath,  was  soft  and  vascular.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  ope- 
ration was  to  relieve  the  pain  which  the  patient  suffered,  so  that  he 
slept  well  on  the  next  and  every  succeeding  night.  After  this  I 
prescribed  for  him  a  strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  The  wound 
gradually  healed,  and  it  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  a  perfect 
cure  had  been  accomplished. 

"  The  enlargement  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  however, 
never  entirely  subsided ;  and  in  August  1827,  pain  was  again  expe- 
rienced in  it.  At  first  the  pain  was  trifling,  but  it  gradually  in- 
creased, and  when  I  was  again  consulted,  in  January  1828,  Mr. 
B.  was  unable  to  walk  about,  and  quite  unfit  for  his  usual  occu- 
pations. At  this  period  the  pain  was  constant,  but  more  severe  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  often  preventing  sleep  during  several 
successive  nights.  The  enlargement  of  the  tibia  was  as  great  as 
when  1  was  first  consulted;  and  the  skin  covering  it  was  tense 
and  adhering  more  closely  than  is  natural  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone. 

'*  Some  remedies  which  1  prescribed  were  productive  of  no  be- 
nefit. The  patient's  sufferings  were  excruciating,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should,  if  possible,  obtain  immediate  relief.  The 
resemblance  between  the  symptoms  of  this  case  and  those  of  the 
case  already  described  were  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  It 
appeared  highly  probable  that  they  depended  on  the  same  cause; 
and  I  therefore  proposed  that  the  bone  should  be  perforated  with 
a  trephine,  in  the  expectation  that  an  abscess  would  be  discovered 
in  its  interior.  To  this  the  patient  readily  assented,  and  accord- 
ingly the  operation  was  performed  in  the  beginning  of  March  1828. 

"  My  attention  was  directed  to  a  spot  about  two  inches  below 
the  knee,  to  which  the  pain  was  particularly  referred.  his  part  of 
the  tibia  was  exposed  by  a  crucial  incision  of  the  integuments.  The 
periosteum  now  was  not  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  the  former 
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operation.  It  was  scarcely  thicker  than  natural,  and  the  bone  beneath 
was  hard  and  compact.  A  trephine  of  a  middle  size  was  applied, 
and  a  circle  of  bone  was  removed  extending  into  the  cancellous 
structure,  but  no  abscess  was  discovered*  I  then,  by  means  of  a 
chisel,  removed  several  other  small  portions  of  bone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  made  by  the  trephine.  As  I  was  proceeding  in  this 
part  of  the  operation,  the  patient  suddenly  experienced  a  sensation 
which  he  afterwards  descnbed  as  being  similar  to  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  but  much  more 
severe,  and  immediately  some  dark  coloured  pus  was  seen  to  issue 
slowly  from  the  part  to  which  the  chisel  had  been  last  applied. 
This  was  absorbed  by  a  sponge,  so  that  the  quantity  of  pus  which 
escaped  was  not  accurately  measured,  but  it  appeared  to  amount 
in  aU  to  about  two  drachms.  From  this  instant  the  peculiar  pain 
belonging  to  the  disease  entirely  ceased,  and  it  has  never  returned. 
The  patient  experienced  a  good  deal  of  pain,  the  consequence  of 
the  operation,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  there  was 
little  or  no  suffering.  The  wound  was  dressed  lightly  to  the  bottom 
with  lint.  Nearly  six  months  elapsed  before  it  was  completely 
cicatrized:  but  in  about  three  months  from  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tioD,  Mr.  B.  was  enabled  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  his  usual 
occupations.  He  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time  (January 
7, 1832);  and  the  tibia  is  now  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  leg.  No  exfoliation  of  bone  has  ever 
taken  place. 

^'Case  III.  In  the  beginning  of  January  1830,  Mr.  S.,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  consulted  me  on  account  of  the  following  symp- 
toms 

"  The  lower  extremity  of  the  left  tibia  was  considerably  enlarged ; 
the  skin  covering  it  was  tense,  and  adhered  closely  to  the  parts 
below.  The  patient  complained  of  a  constant  aching  pain,  which 
he  referred  to  the  enlarged  bone.  Once  in  two  or  three  weeks 
there  was  an  attack  of  pain  more  severe  than  usual,  during  which 
his  sufferings  were  excruciating,  lasting  several  hours,  and  some- 
times one  or  two  days,  and  rendering  him  altogether  incapable  of 
following  his  usual  occupations.  The  pain  was  described  as  shoot- 
ing and  throbbing,  worse  during  the  night,  and  attended  with  such 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ankle 
that  the  slightest  touch  was  intolerable. 

''  Mr.  S.  ssud  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the  disease  had 
begun  eighteen  years  ago,  in  the  following  manner.  On  going  to 
bed  one  evening  he  suddenly  experienced  a  most  acute  pain  in  the 
inner  ankle.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  unable  to  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  agony  which  every  attempt 
to  do  so  occasioned.  Leeches  were  applied  several  times,  and 
afterwards  blisters,  but  the  pain  increased  notwithstanding.  After 
some  weeks  an  abscess  presented  itself  and  broke.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  Soon  afterwards  ano- 
ther abscess  formed  and  broke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first. 
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The  two  abscesses  remained  open  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
healed  rapidly.  Mr.  S.  now  began  to  regain  the  use  of  the  limb, 
and  by  degrees  was  able  to  walk  as  usual. 

"  During  the  following  summer  he  had  a  recurrence  of  pain  in 
the  inner  ankle,  without  any  further  formation  of  abscess.  For 
eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  there  were  occasional  attacks  of  pain, 
lasting  one  or  two  days  at  a  time;  the  intervals  between  them  being 
of  various  duration,  and  in  one  instance  noc  less  than  nine  months. 
After  this  the  attacks  recurred  more  frequently,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  two  years  the  symptoms  were  nearly  as  severe  as 
at  the  time  of  my  being  consulted. 

*'  On  examining  the  limb,  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance 
which  it  bore  to  that  of  the  limb  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  cases. 
There  was  also  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  symptoms  as  de- 
scribed by  the  patient,  and  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  they  de> 
pended  on  a  similar  cause.  I  requested  that  Mr.  Travers,  who  had 
attended  one  of  the  former  cases  with  me,  should  be  consulted : 
and  he  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  probably  an  abscess 
existed  in  the  centre  of  the  tibia,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
perforate  the  bone  with  a  trephine,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  to  escape. 

**  Accordingly  I  performed  the  operation,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Travers,  on  the  31st  of  January.  A  crucial  incision  was  made 
through  the  skin,  the  angles  of  which  were  raised  so  as  to  expose  a 
part  of  the  bone  above  the  inner  ankle,  to  which  the  pain  was  espe- 
cially referred.  A  small  trephine  was  then  applied,  and  a  circular 
portion  of  bone  was  removed  extending  into  the  cancellous  structure. 
Other  portions  of  bone  were  removed  with  a  narrow  chisel.  At 
last  about  a  dram  of  pus  suddenly  escaped  and  rose  into  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  trephine  and  chisel.  On  further  examination,  a 
cavity  was  discovered  from  which  the  pus  had  flowed,  capable  of 
admitting  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
cavity  was  exquisitely  tender;  the  patient  experiencing  the  most 
excruciating  pain  on  the  gentlest  introduction  of  the  probe  into  it. 

''  He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  suffered  but  little  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  continued  to  go  on  favorably  until  the  5th  of 
February,  when  a  violent  inflammation  attacked  the  limb  imme- 
diately above  the  inner  ankle.  In  spite  of  the  application  of 
leeches,  an  abscess  formed,  which  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days 
presented  itself  immediately  below  the  part  at  which  the  trephine 
had  been  applied.  An  opening  was  made  with  a  lancet,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pus  escaped,  which  had  apparently  formed 
between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  the  latter  being  felt  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  During  the  following  month  the  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  operation  continued,  and  several  ab- 
scesses presented  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first. 
The8e,however,all  healed  favorably,  without  any  exfoliation  of  bone 
taking  place.  The  cavity  made  by  the  trephine  became  filled  up 
by  granulation,  and  the  wound  gradually  cicatrized.     From  the 
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time  of  the  operation,  the  peculiar  pain  from  which  the  patient  had 
previously  sufiered  was  entirely  relieved :  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore be  was  quite  restored  to  health,  and  able  to  walk  and  pursue 
his  occupations  without  interruption.  I  have  seen  him  lately, 
nearly  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  operation  having  been  per- 
formed, and  he  continues  perfectly  well."  (P.  239.) 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  ^*  Experimental  Investigation  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Loss  of  Blood**  would  be  injured  by  abridgments; 
we,  therefore,  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed; 
as  likewise  Mr.  Travers*  continuation  of  bis  ''  Observations  on 
tkt  Local  Diseases  termed  Malignant** 

Had  we  not  already  laid  this  volume  under  extensive  contribu- 
tions, Mr.  HowsHip's  memoir  **o»  the  Phenomena  and  Appear- 
ances frofok  partial  Obstruction  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation** 
would  have  furnished  an  interesting  extract;  and  several  might 
have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Shaw*s  paper  on  ''a  Peculiarity  in  the 
Conformation  of  the  Skeleton  in  Rickets,**  in  which  he  very 
clearly  points  out  the  difference  between  rachitis,  properly  so 
called,  and  that  morbid  condition  whence  distortion  of  the  spine 
ensues,  and  which  is  remarkable  .for  its  frequency  in  females, 
commencing  usually  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Shaw,  it  is  well  known,  paid  much  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  osseous  system;  and  his  brother,  the  author  of 
the  memoir  under  consideration,  appears  to  be  worthily  treading 
b  his  footsteps.  The  most  important  practical  point  arrived  at 
bj  their  researches  is  the  fact  that,  unless  there  be  at  the  same 
time  marks  of  rickets  in  some  of  the  long  and  solid  bones,  in 
whatever  state  of  distortion  the  spine  and  ribs  may  be,  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  will  not  be  found  distorted.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
geDerally  received  opinion;  for  many  persons  still  believe  that  the 
^Ificiaf  means  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  the  spine  will  dis- 
tort the  pelvis;  whereas,  if  the  principles  here  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished are  true,  no  such  effect  need  be  dreaded. 

In  order  to  establish  this  doctrine  on  a  philosophic  basis,  Mr. 
Shaw  introduces,  very  appropriately,  a  summary  account  of  the 
changes  which  the  human  figure  undergoes  in  its  development ; 
and  then,  from  a  very  extended  series  of  observations  and  admea- 
surements, shows  that,  in  rachitis,  the  natural  development  is 
arrested,  as  well  as  perverted ;  and  that  the  evolution  of  various 
parts,  which  at  different  ages  are  peculiarly  active  in  their  growth, 
is  stayed,  so  that  the  due  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
skeleton  become  interfered  with :  thus,  that  in  rickety  persons, 
the  lower  limbs  remain  comparatively  much  shorter  than  the  upper ; 
the  head  and  arms  of  an  adult  being  united,  as  it  were,  to  the 
pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  of  a  child. 

*'The  capacious  head  and  diminutive  pelvis  of  the  foetus  are  pro- 
Wsions  for  its  safe  delivery  from  the  womb.  But  the  same  configu- 
fatioD,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  privilege  en- 
joyed by  man  of  carrying  his  body  erect.     Accordingly,  before  the 
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child  can  leave  the  nurse's  armsy  or  before  the  human  form  is 
completed,  there  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  proportions  of  the 
figure :  the  pelvis  and  the  legs,  which  form  the  base  on  which  the 
trunk  is  sustained,  become  the  larger  and  preponderating  parts, 
while  the  head,  upper  extremities,  and  thorax  are  comparatively 
light.  As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  this  alteration,  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  foetus,  immediately  before  birth,  is  situated  as  high 
up  as  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  while  in  the  adult,  according  to 
Borelli,  it  is  between  the  two  hip-joints.  With  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  change  which  thus  take 
place  in  the  relative  proportions,  the  following  measurements  of 
the  skeleton  were  made,  in  the  infant  newly  born,  and  in  the  adult. 
The  entire  length  of  the  child,  measured  for  this  purpose,  was 
eighteen  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  dimensions  of  the  adult  were 
found  by  measuring  four  individuals,  whose  mean  height  was  five 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  infant,  the  length  from  the  apex  of  the 
head  to  the  highest  part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  was  two  inches 
greater  than  the  length  from  the  same  point  of  the  ilium  to  the 
heel ;  that  is,  the  length  of  the  superior  division  exceeded  that  of 
the  inferior  by  one  ninth  of  the  entire  height.  In  the  adult,  the 
upper  division  was  less  than  the  lower  by  sixteen  inches;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  was  one  fourth  of  the  whole  height  shorter  than  the 
inferior  division.  Upon  comparing  the  size  of  the  head  with  that 
of  the  pelvis,  a  similar  variation  was  observed ;  the  circumference 
of  the  head  in  the  newly-born  child  was  twice  that  of  the  pelvis; 
whereas  in  the  adult  it  was  less  by  nearly  a  half.  Lastly,  on  con- 
trasting the  length  of  the  arms  and  of  the  legs,  it  was  found  that 
in  the  child,  the  former,  when  measured  from  the  acromion  pro- 
cess to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  were  exactly  of  the  same  length 
as  the  latter,  measured  from  the  greater  trochanter  to  the  heel ; 
but  in  the  adult  the  arms  were  twelve  inches  shorter  than  the  lower 
extremities.  In  illustration  of  the  same  fact,  we  may  observe  that 
the  humerus,  in  the  foetus  near  the  sixth  month,  is  equal,  both  in 
she  and  weight,  to  the  femur ;  but  at  adolescence  the  femur  is  fully 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  humerus. 

''  From  these  calculations  we  may  perceive  what  a  remarkable 
accession  to  its  growth  the  inferior  division  of  the  body  acquires  in 
contrast  with  the  superior  division.  We  are  authorized,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  lower  extremities,  including  under  that  terra 
the  pelvis  and  the  bones  of  the  leg,  advance  with  a  greater  activity 
between  birth  and  manhood,  than  the  head,  thorax,  spinal  column, 
or  upper  extremities:  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  several  parts  of  the  frame  that 
the  human  figure  becomes  changed,  as  we  have  observed,  in  its 
proportions. 

**  Of  the  influence  which  Rickets  has  in  retarding  the  growth 
and  changing  the  proportions  of  the  Skeleton.  If  we  revert  now  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  conformation  which  characterizes  the  skeleton 
affected  with  rickets,  we  shall  perceive  that,  although  it  differs  from 
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the  adult  skeleton,  it  bean  an  obvious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
child :  the  bones  tnay  be  larger,  they  may  have  the  firmness  and 
strength  which  belong  to  the  mature  subject,  the  marks  of  the  su- 
tures and  epiphyses  may  be  obliterated ;  but  the  superior  division 
of  the  frame  preponderates  over  the  lower  as  it  does  in  infancy. 
Reflecting  upon  this  similarity,  it  is  naturally  suggested  that  the 
cause  of  the  remarkable  form  of  the  rickety  skeleton  must  be  a 
defect  in  the  process  of  growth  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of 
that  disease  in  the  osseous  system.  If  the  interruption  which  we 
are  supposing  takes  place  while  the  change  of  the  configuration 
just  described  is  in  the  course  of  being  accomplished,  it  is  evident 
that  the  skeleton  will  retain  in  adolescence  the  peculiarities  that 
belong  to  its  primitive  form.  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if 
the  peculiarity  were  owing  to  the  defect  of  growth  falling  more  ex- 
clusively upon  the  lower  division  of  the  frame  than  upon  the  upper, 
inasmuch  as  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  legs  suffer  a  greater 
loss  in  their  dimensions  than  the  other  parts.  But  this  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  development  being  more 
active  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  superior  division,  as  has 
just  been  shown ;  which  makes  the  stoppage  of  the  growth  more 
strikingly  exhibited  in  them. 

''The  distorted  skeleton,  marked  No.  3  in  Table  1.,  was  found 
lo  be  of  the  same  height,  when  measured  along  the  course  of  its 
curvatures,  as  a  girl  whose  age  was  eleven  years  and  a  half;  they 
vere  both  fifty-one  inches  and  a  half  in  height.  But  the  following 
contrast  was  observed  in  their  relative  dimensions:  In  the  girl, 
the  length  from  the  apex  of  the  head  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium  was 
eleven  inches  and  a  half  less  than  from  the  ilium  to  the  heel;  but 
in!  the  rickety  skeleton  the  superior  division  was  only  five  inches 
and  a  half  less  than  the  inferior.  The  arms  of  the  girl  were  nine 
inches  shorter  than  the  extent  from  the  ilium  to  the  heel ;  but  in 
the  rickety  skeleton  the  difference  was  only  three  inches  and  a  half. 
It  thus  appears,  that  if  we  desire  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
natural  skeleton  and  that  of  this  deformed  person,  we  must  take  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  still  less  advanced  than  this;  that  is  to  say, 
about  three  or  four  years  of  age."  (P.  451.) 

The  following  remarks  on  ''  the  relative  proportions  of  dwarfs 
and  tall  individuals,"  although  not  entirely  new,  are  physiologi- 
cally curious. 

''The  examples  of  dwarfs  and  of  persons  whose  height  surpasses 
the  common  standard,  serve  to  illustrate  our  subject.  They  show 
how  much  the  relative  proportions  of  the  body  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording as  the  growth  is  either  retarded  or  accelerated.  In  the 
dwari^,  where  the  development  is  a  slow  and  imperfect  process,  the 
superior  half  of  the  body  retains,  at  maturity,  the  same  preponde- 
rance over  the  lower,  which  naturally  belongs  to  it  at  birth.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  skeleton  of  the  dwarf> 
Crachami,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
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Although  this  iodividua]  lived  to  the  age  of  nine  years  and  a  half 
the  skeleton  exhibits  the  very  same  relative  proportions  which  belong 
to  the  infant  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  months;  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  advanced  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  closing  together  of  the 
sutures,  and  the  general  firmness  of  the  bones,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  a  skeleton  of  that  early  period.  In  the 
same  museum  there  are  the  portraits  of  five  other  remarkable  dwarfs, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  Polish  dwarf  Boroawloski;  and  in  him 
the  peculiarity  which  is  here  described  is  very  distinctly  presented. 
It  can  at  once  be  observed,  that  although  his  featurei,  and  the  court 
dress  with  which  he  is  equipped,  bespeak  a  person'  3f  mature  years, 
the  size  of  his  head,  the  length  and  capaciousness  of  his  body,  the 
narrowness  of  his  hips,  and  the  disproportionate  shortness  of  his 
legs,  betray  the  original  configuration  of  the  child.  It  accordingly 
appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  dwarf  correspond  with  those  of 
the  individual  aTOCted  with  rickets ;  for  in  both  the  lower  division 
of  the  body  fails  to  acquire  that  superiority  of  bulk  over  the  upper 
division  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  figure  in  adolescence. 

*'  But  as  the  interruption  to  the  process  of  growth  causes  the 
adult  to  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  child's  figure,  so  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  acceleration  of  the  process  makes  the  tall  individual 
become  a  true  caricature  of  the  mature  form.    The  lower  extremi- 
ties being  endowed  with  a  superior  activity  of  development,  they 
expand  and  elongate  in  the  tall  person,  under  the  increased  impulse 
given  to  the  whole  growth,  with  a  rapidity  that  soon  destroys  the 
proportious  of  the  body.    Thence  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  per- 
sons distinguished  for  their  unusual  height,  have  their  lower  limbs 
disproportionately  long,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  their  trunk. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  took  the  measurements  of  a  gentleman  whose 
height  was  six  feet  four  inches  and  a  half,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  measurements  of  an  individual  of  the  proper  proportions, 
whose  height  was  five  feet  eight  inches.     It  was  found,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  length  from  the  apex  of  the  head  to  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  was  only  half  an  inch  greater  in  the  tall  person  tnan  in  the 
other ;  but  below  the  same  point  of  the  ilium,  the  tall  individual 
measured  as  much  as  eight  inches  more  than  the  other.    2dly,  The 
circumference  of  the  head  was  only  one  inch  and  a  quarter  greater 
in  the  tall  individual  than  in  the  person  of  common  proportions; 
but  in  the  pelvis  the  difference  amounted  to  seven  inches.     3d]y, 
The  length  of  the  arms  in  the  tall  person  was  less  than  that  from 
the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  heel  by  sixteen  inches;  while  in  the 
other  individual  the  difference  was  only  eleven  inches  and  three 
quarters.     This  shortness  of  the  arms,  contrasted  with  the  length 
of  the  legs,  would  have  caused,  it  is  obvious,  a  remarkable  deformity 
of  the  figure,  if  the  vertebral  column  had  not  also  been  peculiarly 
short:   but  the  spine,   being  comparatively  defective  in  height, 
allowed  the  arms  to  hang  down  to  their  usual  extent  in  this  gentle- 
man, and  thus  the  difference  in  the  relative  length  of  the  upper  and 
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lower  limU  was  not  easOy  noticed;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  iocrease  in  the  length  of  the  arms  was  only  equal  to  the  half  of 
That  it  was  in  the  lower  extremities.  4thlyy  The  difference  be- 
tveen  the  length  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  divisions  amounted , 
in  the  tall  individual,  to  one  third  of  his  entire  height;  while  it  was 
oaly  one  quarter  in  the  person  of  common  proportions/'  (P.  457.) 

Without  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  precise  nature  of  that 
morbid  coudition  which  causes  the  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
we  think  Mr.  Shaw  ha^  shown  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  ra- 
chitis; and,  after  adverting  to  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  opi- 
oion  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and  the  treatment  most  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  he  very  justly  continues, 

"  Before  assuming  that  such  formidable  diseased  actions  gave  rise 
to  the  commoa  lateral  distortion,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  authors 
bare  not  attended  more  to  the  natural  softness  of  texture  and  na- 
toral  flexibility,  both  of  the  spine  and  the  ribs,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  period  of  life  when  this  deformity  commences ;  and  which  con- 
dition is  characteristic  more  especially  of  the  bones  of  young  females. 
As  there  are,  however,  certain  circumstances  unconnected  with 
disease,  which  tend  to  increase  the  natural  weakness  of  these  parts, 
aod  to  render  them  still  more  liable  to  become  distorted  from  slight 
caoses,  I  may  be  permitted  shortly  to  enumerate  them.     1st.  The 
restraints  to  which  young  girls,  especially  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  are  subject,  owing  to  the  system  of  their  education,  as  they 
interfere  with  the  natural  exercise  of  the  body,  deprive  the  muscles 
of  the  spine  of  their  strength ;  and  tend  also  to  make  the  bones  and 
the  ligaments  more  spongy  and  weak.    2d.  This  debility  of  the 
muscular  frame  makes  it  irksome  for  the  young  patient  to  sit  with 
the  spine  erect  for  any  length  of  time;  and  accordingly,  a  disposi- 
tion to  lounge  or  to  stoop  is  the  consequence:  thus  the  weight  of 
the  body,  instead  of  bemg  sustained  perpendicularly  upon  the 
spinal  column  by  the  active  exercise  of  the  muscles,  is  allowed  to 
hang,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  processes  of 
the  vertebrse  together,  and  these  pfirts  become  unnaturally  elon- 
gated.   It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  numerous  joints  of  the  spine, 
amounting  to  seventy-two,  become  relaxed,  and  are  prepared  to 
jield  in  whatever  direction  a  particular  habit  may  induce  them. 
3d.  The  spinal  column  represents  a  pillar  of  a  very  remarkable 
structure;  it  is  not  only  flexible,  and  made  to  sustain  a  perpendi- 
cular weight,  but  it  is  supported  upon  a  basis  that  is  constantly 
shifting  its  level.    The  pelvis,  on  which  the  spine  rests,  is  seldom 
for  a  moment  placed  horizontally.     For  example,  the  natural  po- 
sition of  ease  while  standing,  is  to  stand  upon  one  leg;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  pelvis,  in  this  posture,  is  necessarily  elevated  above 
its  natural  level  on  that  side,  and  depressed  below  it  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  on  the  other.    The  consequence  of  this  inclination 
^t  the  basis  of  the  spine  is  that  the  lumbar  vertebree  which  are  next 
to  the  pelvis,  and  which  form  together  the  most  flexible  part  of  the 
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spine,  are  also  raised  unequally  in  one  direction  and  fall  obliquely 
aside  on  the  other.  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  a 
curvature  of  the  spine  takes  place  in  the  lumbar  vertebree,  while 
standing  upon  one  leg.  4th.  There  being  this  curvature  formed  at 
the  base,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  more  upon  the 
concave  side  of  the  spine  than  upon  the  convex.  But  it  has  not 
been  observed  what  are  all  the  consequences  which  result  from  this. 
If  we  attend  to  the  natural  structure  of  the  spine,  it  will  be  seen 
that  whilst  we  lean  the  body  to  one  side,  the  pressure  is  thrown, 
almost  exclusively,  upon  the  articulating  processes  of  that  side; 
these  processes,  delicate  as  they  are,  being  the  only  bony  structures 
which  check  the  lateral  movements  of  the  trunk.  Hence,  when  a 
habit  is  acquired  of  inclining  to  one  side,  or  of  resting  upon  one  hip, 
as  in  sitting,  the  sharp  edges  of  these  small  points  of  bone  receive 
the  weight  of  the  entire  body.  But  as  the  articulating  processes 
are  remarkably  soft,  and  are  imperfectly  formed  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, it  follows  that  they  will  become  wasted  by  absorption  when 
this  position  is  long  persisted  in ;  and  an  inequality  of  the  length 
of  these  two  lateral  props,  on  which  the  vertebrse  rest  posteriorly, 
will  be  the  consequence,  those  of  the  concave  side  being  shorter 
than  those  of  the  convex.  5th.  In  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
we  have  a  distinct  demonstration  that  the  articulating  processes 
give  way  more  extensively  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
column.  This  is  evinced  by  the  rotation  which  the  spine  makes  in 
its  perpendicular  axis,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inclines  laterally. 
The  joints  of  the  articulating  processes  being  situated  posteriorly  as 
well  as  laterally,  the  spinal  column  cannot  yield  in  their  direction, 
without  wheeling  partially  round ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  rotation 
that  the  transverse  processes,  and  the  ribs,  are  directed  obliquely 
forward  upon  the  concave  side  and  obliquely  backwards  upon  the 
convex  side  of  the  curvatures,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  fulness  or 
swelling  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  depression  or  sinking  inwards  on 
the  other.  6th.  When  a  curvature  is  established  in  the  lumbar 
vertebree,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  second  one  must  follow 
higher  up,  produced  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  body  to  correct 
the  inclination  thus  formed  at  the  base  of  the  column.  With  a  view 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  which  is  disturbed,  in  consequence  of 
this  curve,  whenever  the  pelvis  assumes  the  horizontal  position,  one 
of  the  shoulders  is  elevated  and  the  head  turned  aside,  causing  a 
bend  to  take  place  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  situated  in  the  lumbar.  7th.  If  it  be  admitted, 
that  in  standing,  we  have  a  natural  preference  to  use  the  right  leg, 
as  being  the  strongest  and  that  with  which  the  chief  efforts  are 
made  in  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  limbs,  we  may  comprehend 
how  the  curvature  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  is  so  frequently 
directed  with  its  convexity  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  the  cur- 
vature in  the  dorsal  region,  with  its  convexity  on  the  right  side. 
The  former  curve  results  from  the  pelvis  being  depressed  on  its  lelt 
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side,  as  a  consequence  of  standing  upon  the  right  leg;  this  incli- 
nation  of  the  pelvis  throws  the  spine  to  the  left  side,  making  it 
bend  to  the  right,  in  order  to  correct  the  want  of  balance.  As  this 
cunrature  in  the  loins  becomes  habitual,  but  can  only  be  main- 
tained while  the  pelvis  continues  oblique,  the  incurvation  of  the 
doTsai  region  must  necessarily  be  to  the  left  side,  or  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  former. 

'Mf  it  be  admitted  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  rickets 
has  no  share  in  producing  this  variety  of  distortion  which  is  so 
freqaent  in  females,  it  is  obvious  to  what  an  extent  the  number  of 
cases  mast  be  abridged,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  the 
pelvis  becomes  a  source  of  anxiety  during  pregnancy.  When  the 
accoucheur  meets  with  a  true  case  of  deformity  of  the  spine  from 
Tickets,  he  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deceived  by  the  notion  which 
at  present  too  generally  prevails,  that  it  is  a  mere  accidental  cir- 
cumstance whether  the  pelvis  in  this  complaint  be  included  or  not 
in  the  distortion.  He  will  reflect,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  this 
disease  has  attacked  the  osseous  system,  two  causes  have  been  in 
operation  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  having  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  different  sources  of  the  dangers  in  such 
cases,  he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with  greater  promptitude." 
(P.  468.) 

Dr.  Lee's  "  Description  of  the  Appearances  observed  in  a  Case 
of  Bauble  Uterus^  in  which  Impregnation  had  taken  place ^  with 
Renutrks  on  the  Structure  and  Formation  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Human  Ovum^"  we  recommend  to  general  perusal.  We  pass  it 
bj,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Evans'  *'  Case  in  which  a  Cyst^ 
^niamng  Hydatids ,  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  Heart,** 
and  which,  we  fully  agree  with  that  gentleman,  cannot ''  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  profession;"  these  morbid  appearances  being  of 
such  rare  occurrence. 

'*The  subject  was  an  unmarried  female,  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  slenaer  make  and  weakly  appearance,  but  who  had  gene- 
rally enjoyed  good  health.  During  the  last  few  vears,  however, 
sKe  found  her  health  somewhat  decline ;  she  was  languid  and  in- 
disposed to  exertion,  and  was  observed  to  be  irritable.  Since  the 
beginning  of  last  winter,  especially,  her  strength  failed,  and  she 
fonnd  that  efforts  which  were  formerly  easy  to  her,  were  now  per- 
formed with  difficulty.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  i^alking 
up  any  rising  ground,  or  mounting  a  staircase:  such  movements 
sbe  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  consequence,  but,  when  she  per- 
^sted  in  them,  the  result  was  extreme  fatigue  and  shortness  of 
breath. 

"  These  symptoms  increased,  and  added  to  them,  she  felt  occa- 
sionally a  sharp  pain  dart  through  the  heart;  it  was  momentary, 
but  most  intense,  so  as  to  cause  her  to  remark,  that  *  it  must  be 
with  such  pains  that  people  die  suddenly.'  As  these  sufferings, 
bowever,  were  transient,  she  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them, 
but  continued  her  usual  occupation  (of  nurse)  until  the  20th  of 
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April,  when  after  running  down  stairs  and  up  again  rather  quickly, 
she  was  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  attended  by 
throbbing  and  pain  of  the  heart,  which  compelled  her  to  go  to  bed, 
and  from  this  moment  she  was  never  again  able  to  leave  it.  She 
remarked  to  her  companion,  that  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  had  leapt 
from  its  place.  The  pain  subsided  a  little  by  rest,  but  was  followed 
by  vomitmg  and  purging  to  some  extent.  D  uring  the  night,  the  efifort 
of  sitting  up  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  bowels,  induced  more 
than  once  a  state  of  complete  syncope,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 

**  On  the  following  morning,  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  much  exhausted  and  felt  very  faint;  the  skin  was  bleached  and 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sunken.  The  pulse  was  so  rapid  as  to 
be  countless;  having  the  feel  of  a  continued  vibration  of  the  vessel 
rather  than  of  a  pulse.  The  carotids  and  other  large  vessels  also 
vibrated  strongly.  The  motion  of  the  heart  was  sudden,  jerking, 
and  violent,  its  force  seemed  to  increase  under  the  pressure  of  the 
hand;  it  was  felt  over  a  large  extent  of  the  chest,  and  below  the 
sternum.  The  respiration  was  very  hurried  and  laborious,  and  re- 
quired a  raised  position  of  body  for  its  performance  in  any  degree 
of  comfort.     The  pain  in  the  chest  had  nearly  subsided. 

<^  By  the  ordinary  means  the  diarrhoea  was  checked,  but  the 
sickness  was  rather  obstinate.  From  this  period  until  the  time  of 
the  patient's  death,  there  was  but  little  variation  in  the  symptoms. 
She  felt  constantly  faint  and  gasping;  the  pulsation  in  the  large 
vessels  and  heart  became  stronger,  and  the  action  of  the  latter  was 
felt  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  chest;  the  lea;st  exertroti,  even  that 
of  turning  round  in  bed,  produced  great  palpitation  and  dyspnoea; 
and  occasionally,  without  any  such  cause,  paroxysms  of  difficult 
breathing  so  severe  as  to  threaten  dissolution  came  on,  and  lasted 
for  hours.  Once  or  twice,  just  after  such  paroxysms  had  subsided, 
the  pulse  became  for  a  few  hours  more  distinct,  and  might  almost 
be  counted.  There  was  little  sleep,  and  that  little  was  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing.  The  urine  was  scanty,  but  the  extremities  did 
not  swell.  The  legs  were  often  affected  with  severe  cramps.  Her 
strength  gradually  failed,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  she  died. 

''  The  treatment  was,  of  necessity,  chiefly  of  the  palliative  kind, 
and  but  little  effect  was  produced  by  it  upon  the  disease.  Once, 
the  state  of  the  symptoms  permitting  it,  blood  was  taken  from  the 
region  of  the  heart  by  leeches,  and  blisters  afterwards  applied :  a 
slight  and  temporary  benefit  only  was  the  result.  The  use  of 
mercury  combined  with  opium  was  pushed  to  the  extent  of  affecting 
the  gums :  but  this  merely  added  a  new  source  of  sufferings,  with- 
out relieving  those  already  present.  Large  doses  of  opium  and 
other  anodynes  had  not  much  effect,  either  in  alleviating  the 
symptoms  or  producing  sleep. 

"  The  body  was  exafnined  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  On  re- 
moving the  ribs,  the  heart  had  the  appearance  of  being  much  larger 
than  usual.  The  cavity  of  the  pericardium  contained  about  an 
ounce  of  fluid.    The  membrane  was  coated  by  a  layer  of  coagulable 
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Ijmpfa  over  a  small  extent  of  its  front  surface.  The  apex  of  the 
bean  was  lost  in  a  considerable  tumor,  apparently  an  elongation 
of  the  heart  itself,  and  covered  on  all  sides  by  pericardium.  The 
toioor  fluctuated  to  the  touch,  and  there  was  an  appearance  on  its 
sarface  as  of  cells  within.  On  opening  the  heart;,  this  new  growth 
waj  seen  forming  a  round  and  considerable  projection  into  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  at  its  apex.  It  was  smooth  and 
polished,  covered  by  the  lining  of  the  ventricle,  and  occupied  about 
ooe  fourth  of  its  cavity.  The  tumor  was  globular,  and  about  three 
ioches  in  diameter.  An  opening  being  made  into  it  from  the  inte- 
rior, it  was  found  to  be  a  cyst,  containing  a  number  of  hydatids, 
^ingin  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon*s  egg,  the  in- 
terstices between  them  being  filled  up  by  a  soft  curd-like  substance 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  hydatids  were  precisely  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  usually  found  in  the  human  liver.  On  the  inner  side 
the  cyst  was  covered  by  the  lining  of  the  ventricle  only ;  but  exte- 
riorly, the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  considerably  thinned, 
lay  between  it  and  the  pericardium:  hence  it  appears  that  the 
disease  had  its  origin  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  The 
other  parts  of  the  organ  were  natural. 

'The  heart  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

"  Although  hydatids  are  so  commonly  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  met  with  in  the  heart. 
The  Transactions  of  this  Society  contain  the  particulars  of  a  case 
in  which  '  a  large  hydatid  was  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart.*  Andral  mentions  having  seen  these  vesicles  of  the  size 
of  a  nut  in  the  heart  of  a  patient  who  died  at  La  Charite.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  other  unequivocal  instance  of  hydatids 
discovered  in  this  viscus.  The  older  writers,  indeed,  make  mention 
of  cysts  in  the  heart,  but  their  descriptions  are  too  vague  to  enable 
nsto  identify  such  bodies  with  the  true  hydatid."  (P.  607.) 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society;  as,  indeed,  our  current 
remarks  and  extracts  will  prove ;  and  having  given  our  readers 
samples  of  part  of  its  contents,  we  commit  those  essays  which  space 
has  compefied  us  to  pass  with  merely  a  nominal  notice,  to  their 
attentive  perusal. 

is  Essay  an  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Skin;  unth  Ob- 
tervations  on  the  Agency  of  Atmospheric  Vicissitudes,  through 
the  Medium  of  the  Skin,  in  the  Production  of  Affections  of  the 
J'UngSy  Liver,  Stomach,  Bowels,  ^c.  By  Wm.  Wood,  m.d.. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and 
Phvsician  to  the  Newport  Dispensary.—  8vo.  pp.  172.  Mac- 
lacblan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh;  Baldwin  and  Co.,  London. 

We  have  read  this  volume,  both  the  preface  and  the  essay,  and  are 
much  puzzled  what  account  we  shall  render;  what  we  shall  exhibit 
408.    No.  80,  New  Series.  u 
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as  the  fruit  of  our  exertion,  what  evidence  we  shall  give  that  our 
labour  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vaio.  *'The  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Skin,"  and  **  the  Agency  of  Atmospheric  Vicissi- 
tudes, through  the  medium  of  the  Skin,  in  the  production  of  affec- 
tions of  the  Lungs,  Liver,  Stomach,  Bowels,  &c."  are  both  theses  of 
such  ample  scope  that  either,  to  be  satisfactorily  treated,  might 
well  claim  more  space  than  the  172  octavo  pages,  here  including 
not  only  both,  but  much  other  matter,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
rather  irrelevant  to  the  subject;  for,  notwithstanding  the  author's 
remonstrance,  we  do  decide  that  the  long  episode,  of  about  thirty 
pages,  devoted  to  the  inquiry  "  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind  from 
one  or  from  several  pairs  is  (to  use  the  author's  own  half  confession) 
out  of  place  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind**  all  contained  in  that  excres- 
cence which  relates  to  the  Rete  mucosum,  might  have  been  con- 
densed into  a  couple  of  short  paragraphs;  and  perhaps  even  less 
would  have  sufficed,  if  a  calculation  be  made  from  the  half-dozen 
pages  devoted  to  the  main  inquiry,  out  of  which  the  digression 
springs,  or  rather  which  has  been  burdened  with  it. 

Works  destined  both  for  popular  and  professional  perusal,  too  oflen 
suit  neither.  To  the  public,  minute  details  are  tedious ;  to  the  physio- 
logist, generalizations  without  them  are  unsatisfactory.  And  of  this 
our  author  seems  in  part  to  have  been  aware ;  (oh !  that  his  prac- 
tice had  been  based  upon  this  persausion;)  that  he  had  kept  to  his 
"  original  intention  of  repeating  the  experiments  of  the  best  physi- 
ologists on  the  obscure  parts  of  the  actions  of  the  skin ;"  for  then 
we  should  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  digest  and  verification, 
or  refutation,  of  a  mass  of  matter  of  unwieldy  bulk.  But  when, 
on  considering  the  great  number  of  the  experiments  already  made, 
the  great  weight,  in  many  instances,  of  their  authors,  and  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  furnished  by  them,  (a  circumstance  which 
should  have  served  as  a  stimulus,)  he  shrunk  from  the  labour,  and 
•*  was  deterred  from  following  out  this  course,"  and  contented 
himself  with  reviewing  what  others  had  done  and  published  before 
him,  his  object  became  one  scarcely  worth  accomplishing ;  for  there 
is  but  one  way  of  satisfactorily  "  pointing  out  errors  and  discre- 
pancies" in  the  books  of  men,  and  that  is  by  reference  to  the  book 
of  nature. 

In  the  chapters  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Integnmeots, 
we  find  little  either  seriously  to  object  to  or  commend ;  the  matter 
is  chiefly  collected  from  works,  many  of  them  long  before  the  public, 
and  most  of  them  well  known  to  all.  In  some  parts,  however,  our 
author  (even  in  his  collectanea,)  is  behind  the  age:  his  account  of 
the  structure  of  hair  is  altogether  erroneous,  being  based  upon  im- 
perfect observation,  which  have  long  since  been  superseded  by  more 
accurate  researches. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  that  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  public,  there  will  be  found  some  good  general  hygeinic  ad- 
vice, particularly  with  regard  to  exercise  and  clothing^  which  the 
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poblk  would  do  well  to  follow:  we  shall  make  oar  extracts  from 
this  part  aloDe. 

''  Walking  is  an  excellent  mode  of  exercise  for  the  vigorous  and 
light  of  weight,  who  are  able  to  carry  it  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
augment  the  activity  of  the  skin,  without  which  no  exercise  is  of 
much  avail .     But  to  obtain  this  effect  in  the  delicate  or  overgrown, 
such  an  exertion  may  be  required  as  may  prove  hurtful ;  for  them, 
riding  is  a  preferable  mode  of  exercise.     From  the  earliest  times, 
riding  has  been  justly  considered  as  particularly  beneficial  to  people 
whose  lungs  are  in  a  delicate  state :  Sydenham  regarded  it  even  as 
specific  in  pulmonary  consumption.     Now,  though  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  Sydenham's  opinion   in  its  whole  extent,  I  have  always 
been  very  sanguine  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  and 
other  kinds  of  exercise  in  pulmonic  complaints.     And  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  from  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  that  by 
adopting  an  early  and  judicious  course  of  exercise,  the  health  and 
strength  of  persons  already  affected  with  incipient  phthisis,  or  in 
whom  the  disposition  to  that  disease  is  strong,  may  be  so  improved 
as  to  enable  their  constitutions  to  ward  off  its  advances  until  a 
matnrer  age  shall  weaken  the  phthisical  tendency.     But  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  lasting  benefit  m  such  cases,  exercise  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  well-arranged  plan.     When  circumstances  permit  it, 
I  know  of  none  preferable  to  a  six  weeks*  or  two  months'  ramble, 
during  the  summer  months,  in  some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  our  own  island.     The  preference  should  be  given,  I  think,  to  a 
hiliy  or  mountainous  district,  as  there  the  air  is  (generally  purer, 
and  ibe  scenery  more  varied.     This  plan,  besides  the  exercise  taken 
under  it,  possesses  many  advantages  over  most  other  proposals  for 
improving  and  strengthening  a  naturally  feeble  constitution.     That 
a  short  residence  on  the  sea-coast,  duriug  the  season,  is  generally 
attended  with  benefit  to  the  health,  is  well  ascertained;  but  such 
heoefit  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  results  from  the  same 
space  of  time  spent  in  journeying  from  place  to  place,  by  which  a 
coQtinual  change  of  objects,  novelty  of  scenery,  and,  what  is  still 
better,  a  daily  change  of  atmosphere,  are  obtained  for  the  invalid. 
As  regards  the  effect  of  a  few  weeks'  residence  at  some  inland 
watering- place,  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  this  kind,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  so  much  time  very  unprofitably  spent  in  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  health."  (P    153.) 

We  recommend  the  following  to  those  metropolitan  peripatetics 
ve  occasionally  meet,  book  in  hand,  attempting  to  study  in  Holborn 
or  Cheapside. 

'^  Some  part  of  the  effect  of  simple  exposure  to  a  free  atmosphere, 
^  unquestionably  due  to  its  direct  stimulant  agency  on  the  skin, 
bat  the  greatest  share  must  be  dependent  on  the  influence  of  a 
drier  and  purer  air,  to  augment  the  energy  of  the  respiration.  One 
of  the  worst  consequences,  indeed,  of  a  sedentary  life,  is  the  languor 
of  respiration  which  usually  accompanies  it,  owing  partly  to  the 
defect  of  the  stimulus  of  a  pure  ami  fresh  air,  both  on  the  respiratory 
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organs  and  on  the  skin,  and  partly  to  an  impaired  sensibility  in  the 
nervous  system  to  the  impression  (on  which  the  act  of  respiration  de- 
pends) made  by  the  presence  of  unoxygenized  blood  in  the  lungs, 
when  the  attention  is  exclusively  occupied  with  one  object  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  And  with  this  last  circumstance  is  connected  the 
fact  commonly  remarked,  that  studious  people  derive  little  benefil 
from  solitary  exercise,  such  as  a  solitary  walk ;  for  if  the  mind  be 
still  occupied  with  an  engrossing  train  of  thought,  the  nervous 
energy  is  diverted  into  that  channel,  and  the  natural  tendency, 
under  exercise,  to  a  freer  and  fuller  respiration,  is  counteracted, 
and  thus  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  exercise  are  lost.  These  few 
remarks  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  principles  on  which  all 
other  kinds  of  exercise  are  to  be  regulated."  (P.  157.) 

The  following  likewise  deserves  attention. 

''  Clothing,     I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  Dress,  a 
point  deserving  of  equal  attention  in  the  management  of  the  skin. 

'*  On  this  subject,  many  erroneous  ideas  have  prevailed;  the 
most  mischievous  of  which  is  the  supposition  that  a  hardihood  of 
constitution  can  be  acquired  by  a  free  exposure  of  the  body, 
lightly  covered,  to  all  weathers.  This  error  has  its  origin  in  the  in- 
disputable fact,  that  a  delicacy  of  habit,  and  liability  to  disease 
from  slight  changes  of  temperature,  grow  up  in  those  who  confine 
themselves  much  within  doors,  and  are  seldom  subjected  to  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes.  This  delicate  habit  is  as  much  the  result  of 
other  concomitant  circumstances  as  of  the  non-exposure  to  cold; 
nor,  bad  as  this  practice  is,  should  the  reverse  of  wrong  be  held 
the  right  here,  any  more  than  in  most  other  cases.  In  robust 
people,  in  whom  the  skin  and  other  functions  are  active,  moderate 
cold,  not  long  continued,  makes  but  little  evident  impression,  even 
when  the  clothing  is  light.  The  natural  activity  of  the  skin  in 
them,  and  the  vigorous  re-action  consequent  in  such  constitutions 
on  the  application  of  cold,  make  them  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  it;  yet  even  they  seldom  fail  to  suffer,  if  they  attempt  to  carry 
the  supposed  hardening  of  the  constitution  to  any  considerable 
length.  It  is  now  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
tinued exposure  to  cold  which  enables  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid 
zone  to  bear  the  intense  cold  of  such  a  climate  with  impunity,  but 
that  they  resist  with  ease  the  occasional  exposure  to  such  a  cold, 
by  living,  while  their  avocations  permit  them,  in  well-warmed 
rooms,  diminishing  thus  the  usual  expenditure  at  the  surface,  and 
husbanding  the  resources  of  animal  temperature.  It  has  even  been 
observed,  that  the  natives  of  southern  climates  have  borne  for  a 
time  an  intensity  of  cold  sufficient  to  overpower  men  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  accustomed  to  considerable  degrees  of  cold.  And 
further,  there  is  no  remark  more  commonly  made,  than  that  the 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  not  so  susceptible  of  cold 
as  ourselves,  for  the  first,  or  even  second  winter  of  their  residence 
in  this  country. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  a  hardening  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
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obtained,  not  by  a  continual  but  occasional  exposure  to  cold,  while, 
at  other  times,  the  expenditure  of  the  animal  warmth  is  carefully 
economised. 

"  In  every  country  where  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are 
great,  the  clothing  ought  to  be  such  as  renders  the  body,  as  far  as 
possible,  independent  of  such  vicissitudes.  In  very  cold  climates, 
necessity  commands  the  use  of  warm  clothing,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  immediate  injury  or  inevitable  destruction  of  the  body.  It 
b  in  such  climates  as  our  own,  that  errors  as  lo  dress  are  most  pre- 
ralent,  where  the  cold  is  seldom  so  intense  as  to  force  on  us  a  fixed 
mle  as  to  the  warmth  of  our  coverings,  and  where  the  range  of 
temperature,  while  it  tempts  the  incautious  to  prefer  fashions  to 
safety,  is  too  often  extended  enough  within  a  few  hours,  to  derange 
the  whole  economy  of  the  body,  when  exposed  without  defence  to 
its  vicissitudes. 

''This,  then,  is  the  simple  rule  for  the  regulation  of  dress,  to 
interpose,  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  surface,  such  an  amount 
of  some  non-conductor  of  caloric,  as  shall  preserve  it  from  any 
sadden  reduction  of  temperature,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mate- 
rial employed  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the  natural 
watery  excretion.  For  this  purpose,  woollens  are  especially  adapted ; 
silks,  linens,  and  cottons,  are  inadequate  to  the  complete  protection 
of  the  body  in  a  climate  such  as  ours.  Even  in  tropical  countries, 
woollens  are  the  safest  materials  for  apparel,  since  sudden  dimi- 
nation  of  temperature  is  there  also  the  fertile  source  of  disease. 
Nor  is  woollen  so  oppressive,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  at  first  sight 
it  seems  to  be,  since  its  non-conducting  power  serves  equally  to 
protect  the  body  from  external  heat,  as  to  save  the  escape  of  ani« 
mal  warmth,  when  cold  prevails  in  the  atmosphere.  Or  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  be  seldom  so  high  as  to  render  woollen 
a  protection  from  external  warmth,  its  porousness  at  least,  by  fa- 
f  oaring  evaporation,  tonds  to  keep  the  surface  cool  and  comfortably 
free  from  an  accumulation  of  moisture.  Since  nothing  is  more 
oppressive,  under  great  heat,  than  a  load  of  clothes,  the  advantage 
of  a  diminution  of  weight  results  from  wearing  light  outer  coverings, 
while  a  sufficient  protection  is  secured  by  the  use  of  flannels  or 
wrought  worsted  next  the  skin.  Even  in  our  climate,  the  use  of 
iight  outer  coverings,  instead  of  our  heavy  broad  cloths,  would  be 
preferable  to  the  practice,  too  often  hurtful,  of  throwing  off  our 
flannels  in  summer.*     In  some  seasons  throughout  Britain,  and  in 

*  ^  It  is  a  common  practice,  with  many  who  wear  flannel,  to  throw  it  off 
doling  a  part  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  even  vnthout  substituting  for  it  calico, 
or  any  under  covering  whatever;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  they  stand 
iDost  in  need  of  it :  for  it  is  spring  and  autumn  that  flannels  afford  the  greatest 
(Hotection,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  frequently  considerable,  while  the 
eremngs  are  cold  and  damp;  and  it  is  in  these  two  seasons  that  acute  diseases 
especially  prevail.  It  is  of  much  importance,  then,  that  those  who  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  an  under  covering  of  flannel,  whether  they  be  liable  or 
Bot  to  rheumatic  diseases  or  affections  of  the  lungs,  should  consider  seriously 
^•ow  great  a  risk  they  run  in  stripping  themselves  of  such  a  safeguard." 
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the  southern  and  western  counties  in  many  seasons,  the  tempera* 
ture  is  steady  enough  for  several  weeks  to  permit  of  this  practice 
with  general  impunity,  yet  not  without  risk;  but  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  scarce  a  season  passes  without 
abundant  proofs  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  leaving  the  body  ex- 
posed to  the  insidious  vicissitudes,  which,  in  most  days,  occur  within 
the  twenty-four  hours/'  (P.  158.) 
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A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine ;  comprising  General  Patho- 
logy ^  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures^ 
and  the  Disorders  especiallif  incidental  to  Climates^  to  the  SeXy 
and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  numerous  Prescrip- 
tions for  the  Medicines  recommended:  a  Classification  of 
Diseases  ax:cording  to  Pathological  Principles:  a  copious 
Bibliography,  with  References:  and  an  Appendix  of  approved 
Formul<B.  The  whole  forming  a  Library  of  Pathology  and 
Practical  Medicine,  and  a  Digest  of  Medical  Literature.  By 
James  Copland,  m.d.,  Consultmg  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte^s 
Lying-in  Hospital ;  senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  Children,  &c.     Part  I. — London:  Longman. 

NoTwiTUSTAN  DiNO  the  great  ability  and  immense  industry  displayed 
in  this  work,  its  very  nature  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  entering 
into    a  detailed  notice  or   analysis  of  its  contents.     We  must, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  but  warm  expression  of 
our  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Copland  has  executed 
a  task,  which  very  few  would  have  had  the  courage  even  seriously 
to  contemplate,  and  still  fewer  the  capability  of  executing  in  so 
masterly  a  manner.     We  are  aware  of  the  great  length  of  time 
which  Dr.  Copland  has  spent  in  the  preparation  of  his  materials  for 
this  work,  and  we  are  also  aware,  from  some  of  his  previous  works, 
(we  refer  to  that  on  Cholera  particularly,)  how  skilfully  and  effici- 
ently he  can  digest  and  throw  into  an  instructive  and  useful  form 
all  tne  important  parts  of  multifarious  documents  and  conflicting 
evidence  which  may  have  been  published  upon  any  given  subject; 
but  embracing,  as  he  does,  in  this  Dictionary,  the  whole  and  vast 
range  of  medical  knowledge  and  literature,  we  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  that  the  labour  of  one  man  could  have  so  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  an  undertaking  which  requires  not  merely  a  very  unu- 
sual degree  of  skill  in  compiling  from  the  labours  of  others,  but 
great  practical  experience  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
matter  for  each  particular  article.     There  is  also  another  essential 
qualification  for  the  performance  of  such  a  task,  a  succinct  yet 
perspicuous  style  of  writing;  and  here  again  we  are  gratified  at 
Dr.  Copland's  success.    In  arranging  numerous  facts  upon  various 
subjects,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  but  which 
still  must  be  given  in  an  alphabetical  division,  more  adroitness, 
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fflfonnatioOy  and  tact  are  required,  than  can  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  never  made  the  laborious  attempt,  to  avoid  an  appear* 
ance  of  that 

Rudis  indigestaque  moles 

Quam  dix^re  chaos. 

But,  after  carefully  perusing  the  leading  articles  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  first  part  of  the  Dictionary,  we  only  state  our  sincere 
opinion  when  we  say,  that  the  facts  upon  each  subject  are  related 
with  great  order  and  distinction ;  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
best  British  and  foreigpi  writers  are  given ;  long-spun  theories  are 
very  properly  cut  down  to  their  merited  brevity ;  and  that  of  every 
subject  a  most  impartial  statement  is  given,  for  we  never  find  Dr. 
Copland  surrendering  his  "judgment  hood-winked,"  to  the  fas- 
cination of  great  names. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Surgery  is  known  to  all  the  profession, 
and  we  cannot  bestow  greater  praise  upon  Dr.  Copland  than  by 
sajing  that  his  work  may  fairly  compete  with  it  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  executed,  and  for  the  instruction  it  will  afford  to  those 
students  and  practitioners  who  consult  its  pages. 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  as  well  as  to  avoid  repetition, 
each  article  is  methodically  divided  and  headed,  and  the  para- 
graphs numbered;  and  to  each  a  copious  bibliography,  with  refe- 
rences, is  added.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  work  will  be  published 
in  a  few  months,  and,  when  complete,  the  price  will  be  extremely 
moderate.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  in  a  small  but  very 
clear  and  legible  type. 

Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy ,  adapted  to  the 
Elements  of  M,  AnDKAh,  and  to  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical 
Medicine  J  with  which  it  will  correspond  in  size :  being  a  com- 
plete Series  of  coloured  Lithographic  Drawings,  from  Originals 
by  the  Author;  with  Descriptions  and  summary  Allusions  to 
CaseSf  Symptoms^  Treatment,  Sfc.  Designed  to  constitute  an 
Appendix  to  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  connexion  with  Symptoms. 
By  J.  Hope,  m.o.,  f.r.s.,  Physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  &c. — Loudon :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  us  to  be  very  good;  inas- 
much as  it  contains  not  merely  representations  of  various  diseases, 
hut  also  a  succinct  account  of  the  nature  of  each  instructive  case, 
together  with  brief  comments  as  to  the  connexion  which  existed 
between  the  lesion  and  the  symptoms.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  instructive,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive,  mode  of  conducting 
the  study  of  morbid  anatomy:  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
system  of  giving  plates,  and  descriptions  of  them,  unaccompanied 
l)y  some  reference  to  the  particular  instances  of  disease  they  are 
meant  to  illustrate.    As  the  first  part  only  of  the  work  is  at  present 
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published,  we  must  borrow  from  the  preliminary  observations  of 
Dr.  Hope,  in  order  that  we  may  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  plan  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  organs,  as 
being  best  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  organs;  but  the 
lesions  of  each  organ  are  considered  in  reference  to  the  particular 
tissues  which  they  occupy  on  the  principles  of  general  anatomy. 
The  descriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of  those  taken  from 
the  original  specimens.  Reference  is  made,  when  desirable,  to  the 
corresponding  descriptions  of  other  writers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cyclopeedia,  the  alphabetical  form  of  this  work  affording  every 
facility  of  reference. 

With  few  exceptions.  Dr.  Hope  has  taken  the  histories  of  the 
cases  personally,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  has,  in  order  to 
render  the  work  as  practical  as  is  compatible  with  its  character,  ad- 
verted to  the  nature  of  the  most  important  cases,  and  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  lesion  and  the  symptoms.  In  order  to  render 
the  illustrations  as  faithful  as  possible.  Dr.  Hope  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  never  drawing  without  the  specimen  before  him ;  and, 
to  obviate  changes  of  colour  from  decomposition  or  exposure  to  air, 
he  has  usually  completed  the  drawing  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
specimen  was  removed  from  the  subject. 

His  first  part  consists  of  thirty  figures,  representing  various 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  twenty-three  pages  of 
descriptive  text. 

We  are  so  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  most 
experienced  limner  has  to  contend,  who  is  engaged  in  the  colouring  of 
plates  of  morbid  anatomy,  that  we  would  not  willingly  be  fastidious 
m  our  criticism.  If  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  those  be- 
fore us  leave  nothing  to  be  wished,  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement; we  may,  at  least,  truly  state  that  their  execution  is 
nighly  respectable;  and  that,  judging  from  the  specimen  of  the 
work  which  has  been  published,  it  will,  when  complete,  form  a  very 
useful  work  of  reference  to  refresh  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
have  often  seen  diseased  parts,  and  one  of  much  instruction  to 
students  who  have  not  had  a  similar  advantage. 

As  physician  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  Dr.  Hope  enjoys  pe- 
culiar facilities  for  enriching  the  science  of  morbid  anatomy.  From 
this  source.  Dr.  Hooper,  his  predecessor,  principally  formed  one  of 
the  most  select  and  most  valuable  museums  in  this  country;  and 
it  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  succeeded  by  one 
who  wants  neither  talent  nor  industry  to  benefit  himself  personally, 
and  the  profession  in  general,  by  the  fruits  of  the  great  practical 
field  which  he  has  now  the  opportunity  of  cultivating. 
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Paraplegia,  arising  tuithaut  any  obvious  cause,  and  extending  to 
the  Superior  Extremities,  cured  by  the  application  of  Moxas 
below  the  Cervical  Region,     By  M.  Dance.     {Archives  Gen.) 

Amasok,  St.  twenty-two,  strong  and  well  formed,  was  admitted 
OD  the 5th  October;  he  had  been  indisposed  for  fifteen  days.     He 
bad  slightly  wounded  himself  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand,  in 
raising  a  stone,  and  on  the  following  day  he  felt  himself  unwell  and 
feverish.    A  slight  eruption  of  pustulous  pimples  then  appeared  on 
the  skin,  of  which,  however,  there  were  no  traces  when  he  entered 
the  hospital.     At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  other  and  more  seri- 
ous symptoms  arose,  which  could  not  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding.   The  inferior  extremities,  after  a  sensation  of  numbness 
being  felt  in  them,  became  quite  paralytic,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
body  was  also  similarly  affected.     The  paralysis  commenced  in  the 
riffat  inferior  extremity,  and  then  extended  to  the  left.     Both  sen- 
sation and  motion  were  destroyed,  the  patient  not  being  able  to  feel 
when  he  was  pinched  very  hard.     The  limbs  were  free  from  pain, 
stifness,  or  convulsive  movements;  and,  when  they  were,  raised, 
tbey  fell  like  lifeless  masses.    The  same  loss  of  sensibility  existed 
orer  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen .     The  bladder  was  distended 
vitfa  urine,  and  it  was  necessary  to  draw  it  off  with  the  catheter. 
No  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for  six  days.     Respiration  was  car- 
ried on  principally  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a  marked  elevation  of  the  abdomen  at  each  in- 
spiration, while  the  ribs  remained  motionless.    The  patient  could 
not  cough.    His  speech  was  not  affected,  and  his  intellect  remained 
clear.    The  upper  extremities  soon  became  paralytic;  the  right 
i>eing  weaker  than  the  left;  neither  could  be  completely  raised 
&om  the  side.   The  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and  rather  slow.    Skin 
cold  and  mottled;  expression  of  countenance  natural;   appetite 
Merate;  nights  disturbed. 

For  such  symptoms  no  cause  could  be  assigned  from  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  patient.  He  had  had  no  fall;  had 
saffered  from  no  contusion  nor  violent  efforts;  nor  had  he  been  ex- 
posed to  severe  cold,  which  might  have  affected  the  spine.  There 
*^  00  pain  along  the  vertebral  column,  either  previous  or  subse- 
quent to  the  symptoms  of  paralysis;  neither  motions  of  the  body, 
percussion  upon  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebres,  nor  the 
application  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  hot  water  along  the  spine, 
produced  any  pain. — Sulphur  baths  were  ordered ;  two  grains  of 
<^omel;  purgative  clyster;  broth  diet.  This  treatment  was 
c<}Qtinued  for  several  days  without  advantage;  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion remained  as  before,  and  still  without  stiffness  or  pain. 
Respiration  became  very  laborious,  for  want  of  the  assistance  of 
^e  pectoral  muscles,  and  sometimes  the  patient  complained  of  a 

<08.    ^0.80,  New  Series.  x 
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sense  of  suffocation.  Pulse  continued  feeble,  small,  and  slow; 
skin  cold;  involuntary  flow  of  urine;  bowels  never  open  without 
enemas.  Various  parts  of  the  body,  upon  which  he  lay,  were  now 
very  painful  from  excoriations  and  even  partial  sloughing. 

On  the  15th  October  two  moxas  were  applied  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  at  the  lower  part.     Sulphur  baths  continued. 

17th.  There  were  some  feeble  signs  of  sensibility  in  the  lower 
limbs,  particularly  the  left;  state  of  the  pulse  the  same,  and  still 
incontinence  of  urine. 

2dd.  Return  of  sensibility  more  decided,  but  no  power  of  mo> 
tion  restored. 

November  6th.  Slight  motions  were  perceived  in  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  but  still  not  sufficient  to  move  the  limbs; 
sensibdity  of  all  the  parts  now  restored  to  its  natural  degree; 
urine  only  flows  involuntarily  during  the  night;  and  the  elevation 
of  the  thorax  proves  that  the  muscles  of  that  region  begin  to  assist 
in  the  act  of  respiration.  The  wounds  from  the  moxas  were  kept 
open  by  several  peas. 

14th.  Still  improving.  The  patient  can  now  raise  himself,  and 
bend  and  extend  his  legs  as  if  he  were  in  perfect  health,  but  he 
cannot  get  out  of  bed  and  stand  upright.  Excoriations  beginning 
to  heal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  improvement  was  still  greater, 
and  on  the  6th  December  the  patient  could  walk  about  the  ward 
with  a  stick.  The  28th,  he  quitted  the  hospital  perfectly  cured. 
He  said  he  felt  able  to  walk  several  miles.  He  was  advised  to 
keep  up  the  dischat^  from  the  moxas  for  some  time. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  above  case  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
we  judge  from  the  symptoms:  they  clearly  indicated  a  deep- 
seated  wection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  for,  excepting  the  diaphragm, 
all  the  organs  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  were  com- 
pletely paralysed.  £ven  the  heart  seemed  to  be  thus  affected, 
from  the  weakness  and  slowness  of  its  pulsations;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  circumstance  tends  to  confirm  the  results  of  the 
ingenious  experiments  of  Legallois  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  influence  upon  the 
motions  of  the  heart.  But,  although  the  seat  of  the  disease  may  be 
strongly  presumed,  much  doubt  remains  as  to  its  precise  nature. 
Had  there  been  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  was  there  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal  ? 
The  complete  absence  of  pain  in  the  direction  of  the  spine; 
the  total  absence  of  rigidity,  or  of  contraction  or  spasmodic 
movements  in  the  paralysed  parts;  the  absence  of  fever,  and  other 
signs  of  sympathetic  irritation,  appear  to  prove  that  there  was 
compression  upon  the  part  rather  than  inflammation  of  it.  But 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  appears  evident  that,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  art,  it  would  have  terminated  fatally ;  and  the 
principal  benefit  was  certainly  owing  to  the  use  of  the  mozas,  the 
employment  of  which,  in  such  cases,  has  frequently  been  found  of 
service. 
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SUAGERY,  BERLIN. 

Cure  of  Aneurism  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  by  Ligature  of  the  two 

superior  Thyroid  Arteries, 

This  operation,  although  proposed  at  aa  earlier  period,  was  firmly 
established  on  principle,  aocl  successfully  performed  in  1814  by 
P.  rojr  Waltheh.  It  was  first  performed  in  Berlin,  in  1819,  at 
mj  hospital.  When  the  gland,  as  in  some  cases,  must  be  removed, 
owing  to  its  size  impeding  respiration,  the  operation  for  its  total 
extirpation  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  and  dangerous;  and  there- 
fore the  indications  for  putting  Walther*s  method  into  practice 
shoald  be  sought  after  with  the  greater  xeal :  this  method  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  removing  of  the  aneurismal  state  of  the  gland, 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  case. 

Ad  ofiicer  of  the  Prussian  army  suffered,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  during  the  last  six  years,  but  probably  since  his  child- 
liood,  from  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  latterly 
rapidly  increased  in  size,  so  as,  from  its  great  weight,  &c.,  to  render 
Him  wholly  unfit  for  service.  The  pulsations  of  the  thyroid  arte- 
ries, which  were  considerably  enlarged,  could  not  only  be  felt,  but 
seen  distinctly;  the  surface  of  this  soft,  elastic,  and  uneven  tumor 
vss  covered  by  numerous  varicose  veins  of  coiisiderable  size,  and 
polsation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  could  be  perceived  by  the  least 
pressure  on  any  part  of  the  tumor.  It  extended  from  the  superior 
margin  of  the  thyroid  cartijage  down  to  the  sternum,  and  its  extent 
from  side  to  side  was  such  as  to  leave  the  mastoidea  muscles  unco- 
vered only  at  the  superior  extremities:  it  protruded  forwards  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  chin.  The  voice  was  greatly  impaired,  and 
uuch  inconvenience  to  the  head  arose  from  it;  even  slightly  sudden 
motions  were  attended  with  a  painful  difficulty  of  breathing^. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  patient  was  determinecT  to  un- 
dergo whatever  might  diminish  his  sufferings;  and  accordingly  I 
performed  the  operation  on  the  19th  of  July,  1831.  I  commenced 
the  incision  at  aoout  the  anterior  edge  of  that  part  of  the  mastoid 
lOQScle  which  corresponded  with  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  imme- 
diately over  the  tumor,  and  continued  it  about  two  inches  backwards, 
dividing  the  skin  and  platysma  together.  Having  separated  the 
edores  of  the  wound,  I  succeeded,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  in  ex- 
posing the  trunk  of  the  artery :  it  appeared  to  be  three  or  four  times 
iarger  than  natural,  and  pulsated  violently.  On  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  ceased  entirely,  and 
those  of  the  tumor  were  considerably  diminished.  The  operation 
on  the  opposite  side  was  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner : 
indeed,  the  pulsation  did  not  cease  to  the  same  degree ;  but,  after 
K»me  minutes,  a  remarkable  and  a  manifest  flaccidity  of  the  entire 
giand  took  place. 

Both  wounds  healed  by  first  intention,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
ti^k  of  the  ligatures.  The  ligature  of  the  right  side  came  away  in 
eight  days;  that  of  the  left  in  ten  days.     In  proportion  as  the  ad- 
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hesive  inflammation  {pbliterende  entrundung)  extended  itself  from 
the  parts  operated  upon  to  the  gland,  in  the  same  ratio  did  the 
pulsation  of  the  latter  become  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  tumor,  which  itself  felt  firmer,  was  greatly  les- 
sened in  extent. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  operation,  arterial  hemorrhage  occur- 
red, though  the  wound  was  scarcely  so  large  as  would  admit  a  pea: 
the  hemorrhage  was  of  that  kind  which  we  see  sometimes  occur  after 
operation  for  aneurism.  It  was  stopped  by  pressure  of  the  finger, 
and  afterwards  by  a  graduated  compress  applied  by  means  of  adhe- 
sive plaster;  however,  notwithstanding,  it  occurred  periodically  until 
the  fourteenth  day,  five  times.  By  means  of  the  blood  eflTused  in 
the  cellular  tissue  in  and  about  the  wound,  a  perfect  cure  ensued, 
and  the  patient  was  perfectly  recovered  on  the  fifth  week.  The  tumor 
then  had  lost  two  thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  pulsation  had  en- 
tirely ceased.  The  patient  asserted  that  he  was  altogether  free  from 
every  former  inconvenience,  and  that  he  could  wear  the  ordinary 
regimental  collar  without  its  causing,  in  any  motion  whatsoever,  the 
slightest  inconvenience;  he  therefore  returned  to  his  regiment  at 
Magdeburg.  A  short  time  since  (in  February  1832,)  eight  months 
after  the  0peration,  1  heard  from  him,  relative  to  his  continued  en- 
joyment bi  good  health.   . 

In  the  only  other  case  in  which  I  performed  this  operation  in 
1819,  its  result  is  directly  opposed  to  this  latter  case,  the  tumor 
having  completely  resisted  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery,  and, 
from  the  extreme  danger  its  extreme  size  caused  to  the  life  of  the 
patient,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  entirely.  During  the  opera- 
tion, the  whole  anterior  side  of  the  neck,  with  trachea  and  the  right 
carotid  artery  was  exposed :  a  portion  of  the  gland  was  situated 
behind  the  larynx,  and  thirty-five  arteries  were  obliged  to  be  tied 
before  the  hemorrhage  could  be  stopped.  (See  Tractatusde  Glan- 
dula  Thyroidea,  &c.,  by  A.  Hedenus,  Leipsic,  1822,  p.  276.) 

The  cause  of  such  different  results  should  next  be  inquired  into. 
In  the  first  case,  that  of  1819,  the  aneurismal  condition  was  mani- 
festly present,  but  only,  as  I  conceive,  as  accompanying  the  en- 
largement of  the  gland ;  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  progressed 
equally  with  the  hypertrophy :  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  en- 
largement of  the  vessels  evidently  predominated,  so  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  affected  organ  was  only  conditional  thereto. 
The  thyroid  arteries,  in  both  cases,  were  enlarged,  but  those  of  the 
latter  considerably  more  so,  judging  from  their  stronger  pulsations, 
and  also  that  the  pulsations  were  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Without 
doubt  the  pointed  out  and  syroptomatically  established  differences 
account  principally  for  the  contrary  results  of  the  operations. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  operations  might 
have  certainly  contributed  somewhat  to  it. 

In  the  first  case  I  only  tied  the  stronger  pulsating  artery  of  one 
side :  in  the  latter,  one  on  each  side  which  caused  a  greater  dimi- 
nution in  the  supply  of  blood,  and  an  inflammation  of  greater 
intensity  and  extent,  owing  to  the  additional  incision  and  ligature. 
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Ptyalism,  tinth  extensive  Swelling  of  the  Tongue,  from  the 

use  of  Mercury. 

ExiiA  Lewis,  st.twenty-four,  was  admitted  into  Magdalene  ward, 
under  Mr.  Lawrence,  November  8th,  with  a  discharge  from  the 
vagiaa,  condylomatous  swelling  of  the  labia  and  thigh,  attended 
with  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  and  sore  throat.  She  was 
ordered:  R.  Pil.  Hydrarg.  comp.  nocte  maneque  s.;  Extract. 
Sarsie  ^ss.  ter  in  dies  adhibend.  Lotio  Zinci  Sulphatis  pro  inject. 
in  Taginam  injiciend. 

11.  In  consequence  of  pain  in  the  head,  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  temples. — Sumat  Pulv.  Jalap,  c.  calomel. 

12.  Very  little  relief;  mouth  somewhat  affected  by  the  mer- 
cury; the  nght  eye  seems  rather  inflamed. — Rep.  hirud.  xij.  ad 
tempora  applicand. 

13.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  still  remaining,  with  pain  in 
the  head ;  she  was  cupped  on  the  right  temple  to  sixteen  ounces 
tnd  ordered — Nitratis  Argenti,  gr.  iv. ;  Aquae  distil.  Ji.  M.  ft. 
btio;  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye.  In  this  state  she  contmued,  the 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  labia  and  tongue  having  in  a  measure  sub- 
sided, until  the  12th,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  pain  in  the 
head,  and  inflamed  appearance  of  the  eye,  she  was  ordered  on 

19.  Emp.  lyttee  inter  scapulas. 

20.  C.c.  ad  ^xx.  nuchee. 

December  4.  Hirud.  xvj.  around  the  eyebrow,  in  consequence 
of  severe  aching  pain  in  that  part,  and  on 

10.  Emplast.  lyttee  ad  nuch.,  and  c.c.  templo  dextro.  At  thift 
time  there  were  no  ostensible  signs  of  mercurial  affection. 

12.  She  was  ordered  to  take  the  following  pill  every  eight 
hours:  Submuriatis  Hydrarg.  gr.  ij  ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  -J  m. 

13.  Inflammation  of  the  right  eye  much  the  same,  the  left  seems 
to  partake  of  the  affection. 

14.  The  left  eye  inflamed  and  swollen ;  although  she  has  taken 
but  six  of  the  pills,  her  mouth  has  become  very  sore,  and  saliva- 
tion has  taken  place.     Omit  medicine. 

15.  The  ptyalism  is  profuse;  the  tongue  very  much  swollen, 
and  projected  from  the  mouth;  the  face  tumid;  the  left  eye  very 
red  and  suffused  with  tears ;  she  complains  of  constant  pain  in  the 
head,  with  an  aching,  dragging  sensation  of  the  throat,  consequent 
OQ  the  protruded  tongue  producing  a  tension  of  that  part.  In  this 
condition  the  poor  gill  remained  until  the  2d  of  January,  1833. 
During  this  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  leeches  twice  to 
the  eyelids,  the  left  ejre  being  then  in  a  state  of  chemosis  and  very 
much  swollen;  and  once  to  the  tongue.  She  was  also  blistered, 
and  had  colly  ria  of  opium  and  argentum  nitratum. 

January  2.  Mr.  Lawrence,  thinking  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
tongue,  which  now  presented  a  large  round  hard  swelling,  projecting 
from  between  the  teeth,  made  an  incision  on  either  side.     This 
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occasioned  great  pain  and  aching  of  the  part,  which  bled  profusely^ 
without  affording  any  relief,  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  tongue. 
She  passed  a  most  distressing  night,  although  she  took  Bve  grains 
of  the  Pil.  saponis  c.  opio.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Quin, 
house-surgeon,  on  examining  the  displaced  organ,  discovered  that 
the  tumefaction  of  the  part,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the 
teeth  above  and  below,  had  occasioned  some  ulceration,  and  also 
a  strangulation,  which,  from  the  dry,  black,  and  hard  appearance 
it  presented,  led  him  to  conclude  would  inevitably  lead  to  sphace- 
lation of  the  tongue,  unless  speedily  relieved  from  its  present  con^ 
stricted  state.  This  he  very  judiciously  endeavoured  to  effect  by 
grasping  the  part  with  his  hand,  and  gradually  insinuating  the 
tongue  between  the  teeth,  which  were  separated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  after  some  little  time  he  succeeded  in  returning  the  whole  of 
this  immensely  swollen  organ  to  its  natural  situation  in  the  mouth; 
having  done  this,  he  closed  the  jaws,  and  secured  them  in  this  po- 
sition with  a  pasteboard  splint  and  bandage. 

4.  Says  she  is  ''  quite  easy;"  at  first  she  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  pain  after  the  tongue  had  been  rescued  from  iU  perilous 
condition,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  became  moistened  find  warm,  the 
swelling  rapidly  subsided.  She  can  now  articulate  with  facility, 
and  take  in  nourishment,  which  beforehand  she  h^d  found  almost 
impracticable.  Her  eyes,  especially  the  right,  are  very  much 
improved;  the  left  still  is  inflamed  and  sore,  but  looks  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  did  some  days  since,  when  it  presentf  d  almost  a  jelly- 
like appearance.  The  chemosis  has  disapp99.rQd.— r-Hyd.  Nitrico 
Oxyd.  gr.  iss;  Cerat.  Cetacei,  ^i.  M.  tp  be  smeared  ou  the  eyelids 
to  prevent  them  sticking  together,  froo»  the  quantity  of  adhesive 
matter  secreted  by  them. 

8 .  Is  better  in  all  respects.  The  right  eye  seems  quite  restored 
to  its  natural  state,  and  the  left  is  only  slightly  inflamed;  the 
tongue,  although  still  sore  from  the  incisioos,  has  almost  regained 
its  normal  condition.  She  expresses  herself  as  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Quin  for  his  exertions,  to  which  alone  she  ascribes  her  present  im- 
proved state. 

This  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  but  ^,  spaall  quantity  of 
mercury  produced  the  most  alarming  effects.  It  clearly  indicates 
the  necessity  that  practitioners  should  ascerte^qi  th?  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasies pf  their  patients,  previous  to  the  admiii^i»tratao{i  of  a  drug, 
which  sometimes,  in  its  smallest  doses,  pro^uoe^  w^  deleterious 
consequences.  -^  Lancet. 

Case  of  Retention  of  Urine  cmd  great  Tumefaetion  qf  the  external 
PartSf  produced  by  a  Calculus^  impacted  in  the  Urethra  of  a 
Child. 

John  Jacques,  a  fine  boy,  aged  four  years,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  about  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  26th  of  October, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  £arle:  on  his  arrival,  the  whole 
scrotum  and  skin  of  the  penis  were  found  to  be  very  oedematous, 
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nd  Bmcb  increased  in  size ;  the  woman  who  aocompnnied  him 
bew  nothing  further  of  the  case  than  that  the  swelling  had  suddenlj 
made  its  appearance  eariv  the  same  morning.  Numerous  scari- 
fications were  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  to  relieve  the  exces* 
sire  tension,  after  which,  warm  fomentations  were  continually  ap- 
plied. At  two  o'clock  P.M.,  the  tension  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  notwithstanding  that  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
and  serum  had  been  kept  up  by  the  warm  applications.  On  exa- 
nioatkm,  no  stricture  of  any  kind,  or  other  exciting  cause,  could 
be  discovered ;  the  affection  was  therefore  attributed  to  irritation, 
produced  by  some  acrid  secretion  under  the  prepuce,  which  was  ex<^ 
ceediagly  (edematous,  and  in  a  state  of  phymosis.  A  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  sine  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  up  under  the  prepuce 
by  means  of  a  small  India-rubber  bottle. 

At  seven  p.m.,  the  boy  having  made  no  water  since  the  morning, 
and  the  cedema  having  mcreased  to  a  frightful  extent,  an  attempt 
vas  made  to  pass  into  the  bladder  a  very  small  elastic  gum  ca- 
theter, but  without  success:  a  slit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  was  then  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  prepuce,  but  as 
the  glans  penis  did  not  then  make  its  appearance,  some  slight 
doabt  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  a  tumor,  which  resembled  some« 
what  in  shape  and  even  in  colour  the  glans  penis  in  a  state  of 
disease:  a  slight  puncture  was  made  into  it,  but  as  nothing  but  pure 
blood  oozed  from  the  wound,  no  light  was  by  this  means  thrown 
o&  the  nature  of  the  enlargenient.  The  penis  was  again  carefully 
examined,  the  cedema  having  somewhat  diminished  by  the  bleeding, 
&c. :  a  sl^ht  irregularity  was  discovered  by  pressing  firmly  the 
penis  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  pubis;  and  as  this  was  the  only  irregularity  felt,  it 
vas  presumed  to  be  the  glans.  The  director  was  again  inserted 
under  the  prepuce,  and  the  incision  continued  to  this  point,  when 
the  tip  of  a  small  calculus  was  discovered  at  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, which  Was  removed  without  much  difficulty.  In  shape,  the 
stone  is  a  k>ng  square,  about  the  third  of  an  mch  in  length,  a 
<lnarter  in  width,  and  too  lines  in  thickness ;  one  extremity  forms  a 
hind  of  wedge-shaped  head,  the  very  tip  of  which  was  the  only  part 
discoverable  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  A  small  elastic  gum  ca- 
theter was  immediately  introduced  into  the  bladder,  when  about 
sixteen  ounces  of  urine  were  drawn  oiT:  some  further  scarifications 
vere  then  made  in  the  prepuce  and  scrotum;  a  hip  bath  was  or- 
dered to  be  used  immediately ;  and  the  parts  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
biead  and  water  poultice  during  the  night. 

37th.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  stated  by  the  sister 
to  have  dribbled  away  during  the  night;  and  the  boy  appears  to  be 
doing  wdl. 

29th.  Yesterday  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given.  The 
vater  is  made  freely,  but  still  in  the  bed.  The  belly  this  morning 
appears  distended,  but  no  external  examination  can  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  bladder,  as  the  boy  cries  immediately  on 
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turning  down  the  bed-clothes.  The  catheter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  which  was  found  to  be  empty.  The  scrotum  is 
still  swollen  and  much  inflamed. — Ordered  a  hip  bath,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  poultices. 

dOth.  The  scrotum  still  inflamed;  has  not  passed  much  water 
during  the  night;  the  catheter  was  again  introduced,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  highly-coloured  urine  drawn  off. — Repeat  the  bath  and 
poultices. 

3 1st.  A  considerable  quantity  of  matter  had  formed  around  the 
root  of  the  penis,  which  has  been  let  out  by  a  free  incision :  a  large 
arterial  branch  was  wounded,  which  required  to  be  tied. 

Nov.  2d.  Another  incision  was  made  to-day  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  root  of  the  penis,  as  there  was  still  a  small  collection  of 
matter.  The  boy  is  rather  blanched  and  weak. — Ordered  to  have 
meat  diet,  and  a  little  beer. 

6th.  Since  the  2d,  no  unfavorable  symptoms  have  appeared; 
the  boy  now  makes  his  water  freely  into  a  vessel,  and  none  escapes 
through  either  of  the  wounds;  in  the  urine  there  is  a  considerable 
deposit. 

Fear  was  for  some  time  entertained  from  the  suppuration  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  that  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  and 
consequent  effusion  of  urine,  had  taken  place,  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  passage  of  the  stone,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
instruments;  but  the  mischief  has  been  so  limited,  that  all  fear  on 
this  head  is  dissipated,  and  especially  as  no  water  has  passed 
through  either  of  the  wounds. 

This  case  shows  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  investigate 
minutely  every  case  as  soon  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  and  of 
what  value  may  be  the  statement  of  the  friends,  should  the  patient 
from  age,  the  disease  itself,  or  any  other  cause,  be  incapable  of  an- 
swering rationally  those  questions  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  to  him. 
Had  the  mother  fortunately  accompanied  this  little  patient  to  the 
hospital,  and  given  the  subjoined  statement,  which  she  made  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  no  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  at  once  having  recourse  to  those  means  which  were 
resorted  to  ten  hours  afterwards,  and  thus  the  patient  would  have  been 
saved  much  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering,  and  the  risk  of  his  life. 

The  mother  stated  that  on  Thursday  morning,  (the  morniDg 
previous  to  the  boy's  being  brought  to  the  hospital,)  immediately 
after  going  to  stool,  he  ran  in,  crying,  and  saying  that  <*  he  had  run 
a  nail  in.'  As  no  wound  was  discovered,  she  thought  nothing 
more  of  it,  although  he  complained  more  or  less  of  a  pricking  sen- 
sation during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  following  morning,  about 
six  o'clock,  on  again  going  to  stool,  he  again  returned  with  the 
same  exclamation :  on  exsimination  the  parts  were  discovered  to  be 
slightly  swollen.  The  swelling  increased  very  rapidly,  as  at  nine 
o'clock  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  state  above  described. 
— Med.  Oazette. 
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ti  it  potable  to  give  rite  to  the  Matter  of  Tubercle^  at  leatt  locdUy^  by 
Urttt  Inoculationl  I  am  acquainted  with  only  one  fiict  that  bears  on  this 
poiot;  and,  although  I  am  aware  that  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  a  single  in- 
stance, I  tiiink  it  as  well  to  notice  it  in  this  place.  About  twenty  years  since, 
while  examining  some  yertebre  containing  tubercles,  I  grazed  slightly  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  by  a  stroke  of  the  saw.  The  scratch  was  so  small 
that  I  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  on  the  following  day  it  was  slightly  in- 
fhmed,  and  there  gradually  formed  in  it,  and  almost  without  pain,  a  small 
iwndiah  tumor,  apparently  confined  to  the  skin,  and  which,  at  the  end  of 
eight  days,  was  of  we  size  of  a  large  cherrystone.  At  this  period  the  epider- 
nu  cracked,  and  showed  us  the  small  tumor  within,  which  was  yellowish  and 
firm,  aiid  in  every  respect  like  a  crude  yellow  tubercle.  I  cauterized  it  with 
the  deliquescent  hydrochlorate  of  antimony,  and  felt  no  pain  from  its  opera- 
tioD.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  after  the  fluid  had  penetrated  the 
whole  substance  of  the  tumor,  I  detached  it  by  a  gentle  pressure.  The  caustic 
bd  softened  it,  and  made  it  exactly  like  a  soft  friable  tubercle.  The  walls  of 
die  carily  whidh  had  contained  this  body  were  of  a  pearl  gray  colour,  slightly 
Kmitianiparent,  and  without  any  redness.  I  applied  the  caustic  afresh  to 
these.  Tne  part  soon  healed,  and  I  have  since  found  no  further  effects  from 
the  accident. — Forbes'  Trantlation  of  Laennec  on  Diteatet  of  the  CKett, 

Frequency  of  Diarrhaa  and  Ulceration  of  the  Intettinet  in  Phthitis,  Out 
of  112  cases  of  phthisis,  diarrhiea  was  wanting  in  one  only.  In  some  it  pre- 
ceded any  sign  of  phthisis  pulmonalis;  in  about  one  eighth,  it  began  at  the 
sunetime  astbe  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  attended  its  whole  course,  from  five 
to  twelve  months,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  during  the  greater  part  of  four  or 
five  yean;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  existence 
of  phthisis;  and  in  one  fourth,  it  appeared  only  between  the  fiftieth  and  twen- 
tieth day  preceding  dea^.  In  these  cases,  which  may  be  called  the  diarrhaa 
rfthe  latter  dayt,  the  intestines  were  found  diseased  in  every  case  but 
one;  in  one  half,  there  was  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  either  of  the 
■Ball  or  laige  intestines,  or  both,  and  in  every  case  but  three  the  ulcers  were 
ooalland  tare;  in  four  fifths  of  the  cases,  the  mucous  ipembrane  of  the  colon 
vas  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp,  and  was  almost  always  more  or  less  red.  The 
diarduea  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  organic  lesion,  and  was  greater 
when  the  membrane  was  softened  than  when  it  was  simply  ulcerated.  The 
^itrrkaa  of  long  ttandins  was  either  remittent  or  continued.  In  the  former 
land,  which  was  observed  in  fifteen  cases,  the  lesions  were  the  same  as  in  Uie 
^anety  just  described,  being  comparatively  slight.  The  diarrhoea  continued 
fttHn  ibrty-eight  days  to  five  months,  and  the  remissions  lasted  eight,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  days.  The  continued  diarrhoea  of  long  standing  lasted  fiK)m 
one  to  twelve  months.  Out  of  forty-one  cases,  the  small  intestines  were 
olcented  in  thirty-five;  the  large,  in  thirty- one;  in  twelve  cases,  the  small 
BMines  were  ulcerated  through  ^eir  whole  course,  and  in  thirteen,  the  ulcers 
*cieas  larse  as  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  nineteen  cases,  there  were  large  ulce- 
i^iioQs  in  me  great  intestines ;  in  thirty,  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  was 
of  a  Dolpy  so&ess,  and  in  seventeen,  it  was  red.  As  a  general  rule,  it  was 
found  that,  when  a  diarrhoea  had  been  of  long  standing  and  continued,  the 
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ulcers  were  large  and  numerous.  The  dianiiaea  was  found  to  be  as  severe 
when  Uie  ulcers  were  in  the  small  as  when  they  were  in  the  large  intestines; 
but  the  much  greater  frequency  of  softening  of  the  membrane  of  the  latter 
(which  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  inflammation,)  proves  that  the  site 
of  this  symptom  is  much  more  commonly  in  the  large  tiian  in  the  small  intes- 
tines. In  every  case  where  there  was  much  ulceration,  the  dirrrhoea  was  not 
only  of  long  duration  and  continued,  but  the  stools  were  also  frequent,  and 
the  loss  of  strength  and  the  emaciation  were  always  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  the  stools.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the 
common  opinion  of  diarrhoea  alternating  with  the  sweating  in  phthisis,  or  the 
one  being  supplementary  of  the  other. — Ibid. 

PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 

Stfycknine  in  Paraljfiis.  Dr.  Turn  bull,  in  his  report  of  the  Huddersfield 
Infirmary,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  states  that  he  has  given  str}'chnine  in  many  cases  of  para- 
lysis, but  without  any  benefit  when  the  malady  has  been  of  any  duration. 
He  adds,  very  truly,  that,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  recent  cases,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  has  any,  and  what,  share  in  producing  amendment. 

PRACTICAL   SUROERT. 

A  new  Method  of  stopping  Hemorrhagefrom  Wounds.  [From  a  Correspon- 
dent.] H  iTH  ERTO  we  have  only  known  either  mechanical  or  chemical  means  for 
arresting  such  hemorrhages.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that,  by  Bimelli's 
method  of  treatment,  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  contempo- 
raries, there  is  exercised  upon  injured  blood-vessels,  and  upon  the  blood  issuing 
from  them,  a  nearly  indirect  tonic  (unmittelbttr  dynamucher)  influence;  bj 
means  of  which,  hemorrhages  are  stopped  without  ligature  or  compression  of 
any  sort,  without  the  use  of  the  known  conglutinations,  astringents,  or  caustics, 
and  does  not  cause  any  of  those  changes  of  the  wounded  vessel  which  we  ge- 
nerally see  arise  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  or  of  powerful  chemical 
caustics.  The  means  discovered  by  Dr.  Fidele  Binelli  for  effecting  this 
purpose  is  a  clear  and  perfectly  transparent  water,  almost  tasteless,  having  a 
sligntly  empyreumatic  odour,  in  which  the  senses  cannot  perceive  any  distinct 
chemical  agent ;  namely,  neither  an  earth,  a  salt,  an  alkali,  an  acid,  nor  a 
metal.  The  first  public  trials,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  water  in  arresting 
hemorrhage,  were  instituted  in  Turin,  in  1797,  by  order  of  the  government; 
the  results  of  which  were  considered  fiivorable.  Soon  after,  Binelli  died,  and 
the  secret  for  making  this  water  also  perished.  In  the  years  1829  and  1830, 
the  successors  of  Binelli  affirmed  that  they  had  again  discovered  this  secret, 
and  new  trials  were  instituted,  at  which  I  was  prevented  from  being  present  by 
an  accident  which  occurred  to  me  during  my  trials  in  Italy  that  year. 

The  information  I  received  respecting  the  results  of  those  experiments  was 
highly  favorable;  rather  too  muca  so,  in  order  that  I  should  place  implicit 
confidence  in  them.  I  returned  to  Berlin,  taking  with  me  a  small  quantity 
of  the  '^aqua  Binelli,''  and  waited  patiently  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  put 
it  to  ihe  test  of  experience,  which  was  accioentally  afforded  me  in  the  form  of 
a  small  unimportant  wound,  followed  by  a  slight  hemonhage.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  the  effects  of  this  water,  when  applied  to  the  wound,  that  I  requested 
my  friend  Dr.  Karper,  an  Italian  physician,  to  send  me,  through  the  Prussian 
ambassador  residing  at  Turin,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  ''aqua  Binelli," 
in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  make  further  experiments.  When  I 
obtained  it,  I  was  enabled  to  make  other  trials;  the  results  of  which  are  de- 
tailed in  the  following  compressed  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  I  tried  its  effects  upon  wounds  of  the  larger  blood-vessels 
of  animals.    I  exposed  various  blood-vessels  of  young  cats:  in  one,   the 
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fimoalaiteiy;  of  another,  the  same,  with  its  accompanying  vein;  of  another, 
tb€  carotid  artery;  and,  lastly,  the  same,  with  the  internal  jugular  veins. 
Ilieae  were  cat  differently,  some  longitudinally,  some  obUquely,  some  tians- 
T«sdy,  and  others  completely  across.*  The  yiolent  hemorrhage  hereby 
induced  yielded,  without  exception,  and  without  any  other  means  being  em- 
pbyed,so  soon  as  a  charpie  or  lint,  steeped  in  the  ^'aqua  BineiU/'  was  applied 
and  pressed  moderately*  against  the  wound  for  fire  or  ten  minutes.  Encou- 
i^ed  by  this  success,  I  selected  larger  animals  for  the  same  experiments,  such 
as  dogs  and  sheep,  at  which  Professor  Rudolphi,  Dr.  Schulz,  physician 
eeoeal,  Drs.  Urebel,  Btittnerr,  Bahn,  and  Mr.  Haibach,  veterinary  surgeon 
in  chief,  and  many  others,  were  present.  The  results  from  the  latter  were 
as  fiTorable  as  those  from  the  former:  neither  injurious  inflammation,  nor  any 
odier  prejudicial  reaction  of  the  constitution,  were  remarked ;  the  cicatrization 
of  the  woonds  proceeded  regularly,  and  all  the  animals  experimented  upon 
poftctly  recovered. 

Further  encouraged,  we  determined  on  trying  its  effects  upon  man:  1st, 
(bcibre  the  assembled  class,  in  the  operating  theatre,)  after  amputation  of  a 
finger,  where  the  two  digital  arteries  emitted  blood  very  freely.  2d.  In  a  case 
of  a  wound  of  the  hand,  caused  by  a  cutting  instrument,  which  entered  deep 
between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  indicator  finger,  and  where 
ihe  hemorrhage  could  not  be  arrested  by  means  of  compression  or  the  tourni- 
qjoet,  without  Uie  fear  of  causing  gangrene.  3dly.  Afler  the  extirpation  of  a 
hudened  inguinal  gland,  from  which  a  parenchymatous  hemorrhage  ensued. 
4thly.  After  amputation  of  the  thigh,  on  account  of  a  scrofulous  knee-joint: 
after  the  operation,  the  blood  issued  with  great  force,  on  the  least  relaxation  of 
(be  tourniquet,  from  the  crural,  perforating,  and  other  muscular  arteries,  also 
fiom  the  vein.  In  each  case  the  hemorrtiage  was  quickly  and  permanendy 
anested  by  the  ''aqua  Binelli,''  without  any  other  aid,  ana  did  not  cause  the 
kast  pain  on  its  application,  nor  produced  any  discoloration  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  wound;  neither  eschar  nor  any  other  local  or  general  disagreeable  effect. 

The  apparent,  remarkable,  and  quite  peculiar  effect  of  Uie  water  ments  all 
<Hir  attention,  as  an  important  object  of  the  healing  art  may  thereby  be  ob 
taioed.  Our  experiments  excited  a  very  lively  interest,  particularly  so  as  we 
had  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  our  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  this 
water.  When  all  my  efforts  to  discover  its  composition  by  various  chemical 
leageots  were  fruitless,  1  requested  experienced  analytical  chemists  to  under- 
take a  more  searching  investigation  of  it.  Drs.  LiNDEsand  Runce,  professors 
ofchemistiy,  Mr.  Kleist,  chief  apothecary,  and  some  others,  notwithstanding 
ail  their  efforts,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  chemical  analysis,  neither 
alkali,  salt,  acid,  nor  a  metal,  can  be  discovered  in  the  **aqua  Binelli.^' 
Whether  hereafter  the  celebrated  Berzelius,  and  other  chemists,  to  whom 
some  of  the  water  has  been  sent,  will  succeed  in  discovering  its  composition,t 
remains  to  be  determined. 

I  have  received,  from  various  places,  waters  possessing  an  empyreuma,  and 
corresponding  in  external  appearances  with  tlie  ''aqua  BineUi/*  but  which, 
when  tried  on  animals,  proved  wholly  inefficacious. 

With  respect  to  the  most  essential  organic  dianges  observed  after  tlie  em- 
ployment or  this  water,  I  shall  for  the  present  only  communicate  the  appear- 
ances presented  on  two  post-mortem  examinations.  Tlie  above-mentioned 
case  or  amputation  afforded  the  first  opportunity,  having  died  the  tenth  day 
after  the  operation.  (This  patient  entered  the  hospital  suffering  under  violent 
l^ectic  fever,  caused  by  phthisis  ulcerosa  pulmonum,  and  profuse  suppuration 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  we  have  seen  the  femoral  nrtery  of  a  dog 
entirely  dlvkSed  with  a  sharp  bistoury,  and  very  trifling  hemorrhage  followed, 
•Ithoogfa  no  mea/u  whatever  were  had  recourse  to,  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage. 
h  two  days  the  animal  appeared  in  perfect  health  and  strength. — Editors. 

t  Berzelius  has  failed. 
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iiom  a  fistulous  opening  at  the  knee-joint:  the  operation  was  only  performed 
at  the  extreme  and  urgent  solicitations  of  the  patient  himself.)  The  second 
was  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  which  was  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
hy  Dr.  Hertwig,  and  cured  hy  the ''aqua  Binelli:"  the  horse  was  killed 
fifteen  days  after  the  experiment. 

A  lithographic  drawmg  is  attached  to  the  annual  report,  representing  the 
stump,  with  the  artery  and  two  veins  (femoral  and  saphena)  laid  open  for 
some  inches  of  their  length.  The  extremity  of  the  artery  »  perfectly  closed  hy 
a  thrombus,  which  is  cone-shaped  and  three  inches  long.  A  similar,  but  much 
shorter  coagulum  was  found  in  the  femoral  vein,  its  cone,  or  upper  extremity, 
only  readiing  the  nearest  valve;  from  which  point  another  thrombus  arose, 
many  inches  in  lengU),  having  its  cone  at  this  valve,  and  its  larger  extremity 
towards  the  heart.  The  thrombus  formed  in  the  saphena  vein  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  artery  in  eveiy  respect.  The  parietes  of  the  vessels  were  neither 
thickened,  swollen,  nor,  on  their  external  side,  enclosed  by  coagulated  lymph, 
as  Perot  has  observed  to  be  generally  the  case  after  die  obliteration  of  arteries 
by  ligature.  The  internal  side  of  the  vessels  only  differed  from  the  normal 
state  by  presenting  delicate  transverse  bands,  like  folds,  which  were  partica- 
larly  distinct  in  the  artery,  and  extended  somewhat  higher  than  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  coagulum. 

A  section  of  the  artery  of  the  horse  is  also  represented,  showing  a  coagulum 
which  completely  fills  the  artery  to  the  same  extent  as  the  original  longitudinal 
section,  thereby  closing  the  wound,  and  terminating,  cone-shaped,  at  either 
extremity,  above  and  below  the  wound. 

We  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers  further  information  at  present 
upon  this  subject,  until  all  the  analyses  undertaken  to  discover  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ^aqua  Binelli''  shall  be  completed,  and  a  greater  number  of  com- 
parative clinical  observations  shall  be  collected. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Singular  Cases  of  Hereditary  Deformity ;  communicated  by  M.  Voxsin. 
— Gazette  Medicaie,  No.  119. 

Case  I.  Madame  Dartijas  has  had  twelve  children,  nine  boys  and  three 
girls,  and  two  miscarriages.  One  of  the  boys  (Louis)  has  a  supemumenuy  toe 
on  the  left  foot,  situated  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones;  it  has 
two  phalanges,  and  appears  to  adhere  by  ligaments  only.  Another  brother 
(Pierre)  has  six  toes  on  each  foot  The  eldest  brother  (Jean  Baptiste)  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  had  six  children ;  the  last  has  a  superoumeraiv  finger  at  the  ei- 
tremity  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  of  the  left  hand.  One  of  the  sisters 
(Marie)  had  an  additional  finger  on  the  left  hand,  but,  as  it  was  attached  by  a 
verv  slight  pedicle,  it  was  removed  when  she  was  an  infant.  Lastly,  a  sister 
of  Madame  Dartijas  married,  and  had  eight  children;  and  one  of  her  sons  has 
also  a  supernumerary  fingt*r  on  the  left  hand. 

Case  iL  In  a  frunily  residing  at  Limoges,  a  remarkable  peculiarity  has 
continued  for  five  or  six  generations.  The  eldest  male  child  ahne  has,  upon 
his  forehead,  a  lock  of  white  hair.  In  the  female  children  no  such  appearance 
has  ever  existed.  This  inexplicable  hereditary  phenomenon  occurs  m  eveiy 
male  branch  of  the  fiunily. 

Case  IlL  This  case  and  the  last  were  communicated  to  M.  Voisin  by  his 
colleague,  M.  Chastaing.  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  had  a  severe  whhlow 
which  produced  a  deformitv  of  her  index  finger;  and  a  similar  deformity  was 
transmitted  to  her  two  diildren.  She  bad  had  other  children  before,  but  in 
neither  of  them  did  any  such  peculiarity  exist. 

However  inesEplicable  the  above  curious  facts  may  be,  we  are  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  doubt  meir  authenticity.  Two  similar  cases  of  hereditary  deformity 
have  fidlen  under  our  own  observation,  which  we  may  briefly  relate. 
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Case  L  a  Jady  and  ber  two  daughten  an  now  residing  in  Upper  Beikaley 
tteety  Portman  square.  The  yoangest  daughter  has  a  buid  of  perfectly  white 
bar  in  froot,  which  looks  like  a  broad  white  ribbon  when  laid  flat  round  die 
bead:  the  rest  of  her  hair  is  black.  This  peculiarity  has  existed  in  one  fenude 
of  aeveial  brandies  of  the  fiuoiily  for  six  or  seyen  generations. 

Case  II.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  North  attended  a  young  female 
duiof  her  confinement)  who  had  been  the  cktrt  amie  of  a  banker  well  known 
m  London.  This  gentleman  has  a  supernumerary  finger  on  the  left  hand,  and 
a  sopcnumerary  toe  on  the  right  foot.  Very  fortunately  for  the  lady  and  the 
mSuA,  die  latter  bore  upon  its  left  hand  and  foot  very  striking  proofe  of  its  pa- 
looai  origin,  ibr  it  had  the  additional  finger  and  toe.  The  gentleman  no 
longer  doubled  the  constancy  of  his  mistress,  of  which  he  had  before  been 
somewhat  suspicious,  and  the  diild  was  well  educated,  and  is  now  in  a  respect- 
able business.* 

We  leaxn,  firom  the  Medical  Gazette,  that  there  is  now  in  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, a  patient  in  whom  the  patellae  are  entirely  wanting.  The  knee  looks 
Btber  flatter  than  usual,  but  no  apparent  evil  results  fiom  this  anomalous 
foimatioa,  as  the  man  says  he  can  walk  many  miles  a  day  without  difficulty. 
Tbe  pecubarity  is  hereditary,  neither  his  grandiiather  nor  fiither  having  had 
patdlae;  and  it  also  extends  to  other  members  of  his  fiunily. 


Proportioiu  of  Alcohol  obtained  by  MT.BnAVUz/rom  different  ^nrituoia 

Liquor$  and  Winet. 

Proportion  of  Akohol 
per  cent,  by  mearaie. 


Proportion  of  Alcohol 
per  OBoC  by  meenue. 

Scotch  Whisky 54.32 

Iiiih  Whisky   63.90 

Rum 63.68 

Brandy 53.39 

HollsDdg  61.60 

Lim  Wine  24.41 

Port,  highest    26.83 

lowest 19.24 

sTemge    22.97 

Madeira,  average 22.27 

Cape  Madeira  20.61 

Comiot  Wine 20.66 

Sbeny,  higbeat 19.81 

lowest 18.26 

average   19.17    ' 

Teoeriffe 19.79 


Claret,  highest 17.1 1 

lowest 12.91 

average 16.10 

Buigondy 14.67 

Chaoipagne,  still 13.80 

sparkling 12.80 

Hock    12.08 

Gooseberry  Wine 11.34 

Tokay  9.88 

Cider 7.64 

Perry 7.20 

Ale  (Burton)  8.88 

(Edinburgh) 6.20 

(Dorchester)   6.66 

London  Porter 4.20 

Small  Beer  1.28 


Atomic  Theory.     From  the  sixth  edition  of  Muhray's  Syttemqf  Materia 

Medica  and  Fharmacff* 

It  is  not  attempted  here  to  give  any  outline  of  the  atomic  theory,  that  im- 
portant doctrine,  tne  influence  of  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  chemistry^ 
and  regulates  all  the  details  regarding  the  combinations  of  bodies.  It  may  be 
merely  stated,  that  the  leading  principle  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  every  sub- 
stance has  a  certain  combining  proportion,  in  which  only  it  will  unite  with  other 
bodies.  Thus,  to  take  the  instances  of  the  three  simple  substances,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  the  combining  weights  of  these  bodies  are  as  the  numbers 
1, 6,  and  8 :  that  is,  hydrogen  combines  with  carbon  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pan  of  hydrogen  with  six  parts  of  carbon;  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  hydrogen  to  eight  parts  of  oxygen;  and  carbon 

*  In  the  estimation  of  the  poblic,  no  doubt  whatever  would  be  entertained  as  to 
vbo  was  the  father  of  the  child.  Even  with  such  evidence,  however,  physiologists 
might  still  be  scepticaL    Vide  Mayo's  Physiology,  2d  edition,  p.  489 .^Editors. 
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combines  with  oiygen  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of  the  former  to  dght 
psuls  of  the  latter;  or,  in  the  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  there  will 
always  be  six  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  to  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen; 
in  the  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  there  are  always  six  parts  by  weight 
of  the  former  to  eight  parts  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  compound  of  oxjfgen  and 
hydrogen,  ^ere  are  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  part  of  hydrogen.  All  simple 
bodies,  in  like  manner,  have  certain  invariable  and  peculiar  combimng 
weights.  The  reason  of  this  singular  law  is  supposed  to  be,  that  chemical 
combination  happens  between  the  atoms,  or  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  and 
that  the  atoms  or  each  body  are  of  a  specific  size  and  weight:  that  b,  recurring 
to  the  instances  which  have  been  given,  au  atom  of  carbon  is  six  times  the  size 
and  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  eight  times  the 
size  and  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  It  is  to  illustrate  this  view  that  the 
table  of  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  at  the  commencement  of  this  work  is 
constructed.  The  atoms  of  the  difierent  simple  bodies,  which,  either  in  their 
simple  state  or  in  a  state  of  combination,  are  employed  in  medicine,  axe  re- 
presented of  their  specific  magnitudes  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  as  denoted 
by  the  attached  numbers.  By  the  mere  inspection  of  this  table,  the  compo- 
sition of  any  compound  used  in  medicine  may  be  determined:  thus,  if  we 
wish  to  know  the  composition  of  oxide  of  iron,  we  observe  that  the  equivalent 
of  oxygen  is  8,  and  that  of  iron  28;  hence,  oxide  of  iron  must  consist  of  eight 
parts  of  oxygen  and  28  parts  of  iron ;  adding  these  together,  the  sum  36  becomes 
the  equivalent  of  oxide  of  iron,  and,  in  any  combination  of  it  with  an  acid, 
the  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be  as  36  to  the  eqviivalent  number  of 
the  acid.  In  this  simple  manner  is  the  whole  system  of  chemical  combinatioDs 
derived  firom  a  few  numbers. 


Average  Mortality  of  Europeans, 

Average  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  is. . . .  1  in  60 

France 1  in  40 

Sweden  and  Holland    ....  1  in  48 

Russia 1  in  4 1 

Austria 1  in  38 

Prussia  and  Naples 1  in  35 

Leghorn     1  in  35 

Switzerland 1  in  49 

Home    1  in  25 

Palermo    1  in  31 

Madrid 1  in  29. 

It  is  said  that,  in  France,  about  one  half  the  population  live  to  twenty  years, 
and  a  third  to  forty-five;  die  lowest  mortality  is  at  the  age  often,  being  1  iu 
180,  while  at  the  age  of  forty  it  is  1  in  53;  the  duration  of  life  at  fifty  is  23 
years,  and  twelve  years  longer  among  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Since  the  late 
peace,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  paid  great  attention  to  statistics,  and 
we  have  now  returns  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  of  Great  Britain,  her  cities,  and  her  hospitals,  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  old  world,  and  that  this  nation  is  the  most 
healthfiil  of  all. — Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

DIETETICS. 

Portable  Milk,  M.  Dirchofi*,  the  Russian  chemist,  who  some  time  since 
discovered  the  process  of  making  starch  into  sugar,  has  lately  made  seveial  ex- 
periments upon  milk:  the  result  which  he  has  arrived  at  is  curious.  He  is 
said  to  have  found  a  mode  of  keeping  milk  for  use  for  any  definite  space  of 
time.  The  process  of  preserving  is  this:  he  causes  new  milk  to  be  evaporated 
over  a  slow  nre,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder.  Thb  powder  is  then  put  into 
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1  bottle,  whicfa  is  hermetically  sealed.  When  the  milk  is  wanted  for  use,  it  is 
only  to  dissolve  some  of  the  powder  in  a  seasonable  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
mixtnre  so  dissolved  will  have  all  the  qualities,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  milk. 
—ISgAvrgh  Agricultural  Journal, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Marvellous  Multiplication  of  the  Infusoria.  I  have  also  made  some  ob- 
smatioDS  on  the  development  and  multiplication  of  the  Infusoria,  which  I 
deem  among  the  most  important  of  all  my  researches.  I  have  observed  for 
e^hteen  days  successively  a  single  Hydatioa  senta,  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
gnnm  when  I  singled  it  out,  and  did  not  die  of  old  age,  being  accidentally 
destroyed,  the  life  of  this  animal  must  be  more  than  twenty  days.  Such  an 
iodindual,  when  circumstances  are  favorable,  is  ca])able  of  a  fourfold  propa- 
g2tioD  every  twenty-four — thirty  hours.  It  can  in  this  time  bring  forwards  four 
eggs  from  the  embryo  state  to  the  exclusion  of  the  young.  But  this  fourfold 
increase  in  the  space  of  a  day,  when  no  obstacle  intervenes,  and  the  same 
individual  gives,  in  ten  days,  forty  eggs,  and  raised  to  the  tenth  power  (there- 
fc(c  on  the  tenth  day)  a  million  of  individuals  from  one  mother ;  and  on  the 
Kleventh  day  four,  on  the  twelfth  sixteen,  millions,  &c.  Although  this  produc- 
tive power  is  the  greatest  which  has  been  yet  observed  in  nature,  far  exceeding 
(bat  of  insects,  it  is  far  from  attaining  that  of  the  Polygastrica.  In  the  Para> 
moBcnim auielia,  which  is  -f^"  in  size,  and  which  has  been  ascertained  to  live 
several  days,  a  doubling  of  each  individual  by  transverse  division  has  been 
obxrred  within  twenty-four  hours,  its  rate  of  increase  is  therefore  double  that 
of  the  preceding.  But  as  these  animals,  besides  division,  also  propagate  by 
^  and  these  eggs  are  not  separated  from  the  parent  singly  but  m  masses, 
3od  as  they  also  form  gems,  the  possible  increase  within  forty-eight  hours  be- 
comes quite  innumerable.  Who  can  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
^uds  should,  with  the  brood  of  two  or  three  days  only,  swarm  with  these  ani- 
malcules?— Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal ;  from  a  Paper  by  Prof. 
C.  G.  Ehrbnbeeg,  of  Berlin. 

FOSSIL    BOTANY. 

On  the  Fossil  Flora.  The  fact  tiiat  we  do  not  know  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred species  of  fossil  plants,  shows  the  impossibility  of  our  pretending  at  pre- 
seot  to  form  any  very  plausible  estimate  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ante- 
dOurian  flora,  and  fdso  the  hazard  of  attempting,  from  the  disappearance  of  a 
^  species,  in  proceeding  fipom  one  formation  to  another,  to  aetermine  the 
akudance  or  paucity  of  families  or  classes  of  plants.  It  is  surprising  to 
^^iHerre  natuialists  characterising  botanically  whole  antediluvian  epochs,  when 
^  possess,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  second  epoch,  the  period  of 
^^tioQ  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  a  group  of  twenty  miserable  remains,  as 
the  whole  of  the  disposable  riches  from  whicn  such  a  result  is  obtained.  It  is 
^dentalso  that  we  cannot,  from  the  present  fossil  vegetable  remains  of  single 
lilies,  form  any  satis&ctory  inference  as  to  the  number  of  their  species, 
^Dse  it  may  have  depended  in  part  on  accident,  or  some  unknown  cucum- 
ftaoces,  that  in  one  family  many  species  and  individuals  are  preserved,  while 
in  aooUier  but  few  remains  are  met  with.  In  other  cases  the  circumstances, 
^jthough.  easily  understood,  are  not  attended  to,  and  the  number  of  fossil  spe- 
cies found  in  the  deposit  are  considered  as  the  full  measure  of  what  has  been 
destroyed.  Thus,  in  me  first  epoch,  two  mosses  only,  but  sixty-four  lycopodiae, 
^enumerated;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  prove  that  mosses  and  lyco- 
podisfonnerly  existed  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  sixty-four,  for  it  is  very  natural 
*at  gigantic  lycopodium  stems  would  more  easily  resist  the  storms  of  time  than 
the  dwf  moss;  and  although  we,  on  that  account,  have  only  two  mosses 
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lemaming  from  that  period,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  haye  not  been  more 
than  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  lycopodia. 

It  is  doubtftd  if  botanists  can  detennine  with  accuracy  even  the  fiunily  of  &e 
fossil  species.  Many  of  the  remains  at  present  considered  as  Lycopodiums, 
may  prove  to  be  Ferns,  or  even  Pines,  die  Selaginites  excepted.  Many  of  the 
gigantic,  so  called  Equiseta,  resemble  tree-like  grasses.  The  Marsileaees  of 
Sie  former  world  may  have  belonged  to  the  ferns.  The  Voltzia  has  not  yet 
been  proved  to  belong  to  the  Conifers,  and  as  the  confirmation  of  the  conife- 
rous cnaiacter  will  give  a  decided  preponderance  to  this  class  of  plants,  in  the 
period  in  which  it  occurs,  we  see  firom  this  example  how  uncertain  single  con- 
clusions are,  which  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  in  regard  to  £e  pre- 
vailing character  of  many  vegetable  epochs.  An  error,  which  can  be  so  easily 
committed,  in  endeavouring  to  determine  fragments  very  difficult  of  determi- 
nation, is  doubly  prejudicial,  when  we  attempt  to  found  on  it  a  history  of  the 
gradual  succession  of  the  femilies  of  plants.  The  whole  study  of  the  ancient 
flora,  the  flora  of  an  early  world,  is  based  on  such  a  system  of  the  history  of 
vegetation,  and  on  the  proofr  that  it  rises  gradually  from  below  upwarcis  in 
regular  successive  epochs  of  more  and  more  perfect  vegetables.  But  in  order 
to  judge  of  this  history  of  vegetation,  it  is  premised  that  we  have  previously 
ascertained  the  true  succession,  the  internal  gradation  of  vegetation,  in  short, 
the  true  natural  vegetable  system.  But  who  has  discovered  this  system,  and 
what  are  its  charaaters? — idinburgh  New  Phihsophieal  Journal, 
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For  the  following  account  of  the  case  of  the  so-called  ^'Lavinia  or  Eliza 
Edwards,''  which  nas  hitely  excited  so  much  attention,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor. 

During  the  last  month,  a  case  has  occurred  of  a  somewhat  novel  nature  in 
the  annals  of  imposture,  which  has  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  both  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession:  on  this  account,  its  details  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting totiie  readers  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

It  appears  that,  a  short  time  since,  the  body  of  an  individual,  professing  to 
be  that  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Eliza  Edwards,  was  sent  to  die  workhouse 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for  interment.  It  was  brought  from  a  low 
brothel  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  no  particular  history  was  nven  of  the  de^ 
ceased,  and  the  body,  being  considered  among  the ''  unclaimed^'  of  the  parish, 
was,  by  order  of  the  inspector  for  London,  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital  for  dissec- 
tion. The  certificate  represented  it  to  be  that  of  a  female,  and  it  was  received 
by  the  keeper  of  the  dissecting  room  as  such;  but,  a  few  hours  after  its  ad- 
mission, it  vras  discovered  to  be  that  of  the  body  of  a  full-grovm  male. 
Notice  was  given,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  authorities  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret's,  in  order  to  rectify  any  supposed  mistake;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  no  prohibition  existing  to  the  contrary,  the  dissection  was  continued  by 
those  gentlemen  to  whom  the  body  was  assigned. 

An  order  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  inspector  for  its  removal,  and  an 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  in  consequence  of  some  suspicion  being  raised 
respecting  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  this  individual.  Many  extraordinary 
particulars  regarding  the  life  and  habits  of  the  deceased  now  came  to  light. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  first  assumed  female  attire  about  the  age  of  fourteen; 
and,  naving  chosen  a  theatrical  life,  he  represented  female  chuacters  on  the 
stage,  first  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  the  theatres  of  man^  of  the  great 
provincial  towns  of  England.    No  suspicion  seems  to  have  aruen  respectiiig 
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Us  m,  ind  be  passed  off  with  the  public  as  a  female.  There  is  no  doubt 
tim  many  were  acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  this  impostor,  but  the  secret 
spems  to  have  been  maintained  most  inviolably:  indeed,  it  was  only  in  conse- 
aueoce  of  some  letters  having  been  accidentally  found  in  his  bedroom,  after 
doth,  that  so  much  of  his  history  has  become  known  to  the  public. 

Afbort  time  preriouslyto  his  death,  he  had  been  attended  by  a  physician 
fcr  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  so  accurately  was  the  imposition  maintained  that 
bti  nvHiical  attendant  did  not  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  real  sex  of  his  pa- 
tieot  He  had  been  sent  as  a  female,  when  dead,  by  the  parties  with  whom 
he  lired,  to  the  workhouse;  he  had  been  there  received  as  such,  and  his  body 
aftowuds  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  the  imposture  was  first  detected. 
IWse  &cts  have  led  man^  to  believe  that  it  was  a  case  of  sexual  ambiguity; 
hot,  so  fiur  from  this,  a  simple  inspection  of  the  exterior  of  the  body  would 
hare  sufficed  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  the  subject.  The  features  were 
somewhat  of  a  feminine  character;  the  nair  was  long,  and,  like  that  of  a  fe- 
onle,  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  These  were  the  only  points  in 
which  any  resemblance  to  the  other  sex  could  be  traced.  A  great  part  of  the 
bard  and  whiskers  had  evidently  been  plucked  out,  and  the  hair  which  new 
oiMler  the  chin  had  been  dexterously  concealed  by  the  peculiar  head-dress 
vhidi  he  wore  during  life.  The  decoised  was  about  twentv-four  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  death;  and  it  appears  that  his  voice  had  been  remarked,  by 
tereral  witnesses,  to  be  hoarse  and  peculiar,  though  not  utilike  that  of  many 
feoales  at  the  middle  period  of  life. 

On  the  24th  January  1  was  called  upon  officiallv  to  examine  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  With  the  exception  of 
ihe  appearances  already  described,  it  had  every  character  of  that  ot  a  full- 
povn  male.  There  were  no  mammoe,  the  male  sexual  organs  were  perfectly 
dereloped,  and  the  lower  extremities  exhibited  those  prominences  of  the  mus- 
des  and  bones  characteristic  of  the  male  sex.  The  upper  extremities  were 
somewhat  slender  and  tapering;  and  the  hands  had  eviaently  been  unused  to 
ittrd  mamial  labour.  Having  laid  open  the  tliorax,  the  lunes  were  found  con- 
sideiablv  diseased,  and  adhering  to  the  internal  parietes  of  that  cavity;  they 
felt  hard  and  tuberculated,  and,  upon  making  a  section  through  each,  it  pre- 
sented a  series  of  small  abscesses,  filled  with  matter.  There  was  scarcely  a 
ponioo  of  the  organs  which  could  be  termed  healthy.  Tlie  pericardium  con- 
taioed  a  larger  quantity  of  serous  fluid  than  usual;  but  the  heart  was  free  from 
aoy  appearance  of  disease,  although  somewhat  large. 

UfK)n  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  pale 
nutmeg  colour,  and  presenting  the  appearance  commontv  observed  in  the 
bodies  of  individuals  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of'^spirituous  liquors. 
The  stomach  was  distended  with  about  a  pint  of  fluid,  presenting  nothing  re* 
maikable  in  smell  or  colour:  its  coats,  both  internally  and  externally,  were 
healtby.  No  trace  of  inflammation  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  of  the 
alimeataiy  canal,  nor  was  there  any  poison  to  be  discovered  in  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  viscera.  Indeed,  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  was  clearly  negatived 
by  the  history  of  the  symptoms  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  me  de- 
ceased ;  and  by  the  &ct  ot  his  having  been  attended  to  the  last  by  a  physician 
^^  prescribed  for  him  and  watched  the  progress  of  his  case.  Ine  other  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen  were  found  in  a  healthy  state ;  the  internal  organs  of  gene- 
ntion  were  perfect,  and  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  presented  no  ambiguity 
cither  in  form  or  disposition. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  examination,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  living  for  nine  years  in  the  lowest  state  of  infamy,  and  that 
be  had  probably  assumed  and  maintained  the  disguise  of  a  female,  in  order 
the  more  efiectuaily  to  conceal  his  nefarious  practices. 

Before  the  coroner  it  was  simply  stated,  that  he  had  died  from  disease  of 

408.     So.  80,  Sfw  Serieu  t 
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the  lungs;  and,  after  tome  irrelevant  evidence  had  been  gone  into,  the  juiy 
found  a  verdict  accordingly.  

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

lUanford  Medals,  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  these  medals  were 
awarded,  no  discovery  having  been  made,  during  that  period,  which  appeared 
to  the  trustees  to  deserve  these  high  rewards :  we  are,  tnerefore,  happy  to  find 
that  the  Royal  Society  has  now  adjudged  them  to  Professor  Daniell.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  Rumford  medals  were  founded  by  Count  Rcmfoed 
for  the  most  important  discovery,  or  useful  improvement,  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  on  Heat  or  on  Light.  They  are  directed  to  be  adjudged  every  two 
years;  and  when  no  new  discovery  has  taken  place,  during  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, of  importance  enough  to  deserve  the  premium,  the  value  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  to  augment  the  original  bequest.  The  premium  is 
directed  to  be  given  in  two  medals,  struck  in  the  same  die,  the  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  silver,  both  of  them  together  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  £60.  They 
have  been  awarded  as  follow:  1800,  to  Count  Rumford ;  1804,  Professor 
Leslie;  1806,  Mr.  Murdoch;  1810,  M.  Mains;  1814,  Dr.  Wells;  1816,  Sir 
H.Davy;  1818,  Dr.  Brewster;  1824,  M.  Fusiiel;  1832,  Professor  Daniell, 
of  King's  College,  London,  for  two  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  "on  a  new  Refi^ter  Pyrometer,  for  measuring  the  Expansion  of 
Solids,  and  determining  the  higher  Degrees  of  Temperature  upon  the  common 
Thermometer  Scale."  

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Toe  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institution  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  the  25th  January,  when  a  very  numerous  auditory  assembled 
to  hear  Professor  Brande's  observations  on  the  newly  proposed  system  of 
Chemical  Notation,  introduced  by  Berzelius,  and  modified  by  himself.  If 
such  peculiar  notations  are  to  be  adopted.  Professor  Biande*s  is  much  the 
most  simple  and  perspicuous  scheme;  but  as  we  are  persuaded  that  such 
cryptographies  tena  more  to  retard  than  to  advance  the  science,  we  trust  they 
will  remain,  at  least  in  our  schools,  merely  as  philosophic  curiosities.  The 
most  interesting  communication,  however,  was  one  that,  although  not  pubhcly 
made,  is  by  this  time  too  publicly  known  to  require  silence  on  our  part,  riz. 
the  munificent  patronage  bestowed  on  science  in  general,  and  this  Institution 
in  particular,  by  Mr. Fuller:  for,  not  contented  with  founding  the  FuUerian 
Medals  for  the  encouragement  of  chemical  science,  this  gentleman  is  now  on 
the  eve  of  endowing  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution^ 
and,  with  sound  discretion,  has  selected  Dr.  Faraday  to  be  the  first  FuUenao 
professor.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  this  gentleman's  liberality,  al- 
though it  is  all  we  ^une  at  liberty  now  to  communicate.  We  shall  shortly  have 
to  record  another  nearly  similar  act. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  for  the  season : 

Evening  meetings,  every  Friday  at  half-past  eight  p.m. 

Lectures,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  three  p.m. 
On  the  Chemistry  of  Air  and  Water,  by  W.  T.  Brande,  f.r.s. 
On  Heat,  and  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Elastic  Fluids,  Steam,  and  the 

Steam-engine,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ritchie,  ll.d.  f.r.s.  &c. 
On  Geology,  by  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  f.r.s..  Professor  of  Geology  k.cl. 
On  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  M.  Faraday,  Esq.  o.c.i..  f.r.s.  &c. 
On  Botany,  by  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  f.l.s..  Professor  of  Botany,  k.cl. 

COLLEGE   of   PHYSICIANS. 

The  evening  meetings  for  the  season  commenced  on  Monday,  the  28th 
Januaiy .  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  were  present;  M.Clot  Bey  also  attended.  Sir  Henry 
Halford  read  a  brief  paper  on  Insanity. 
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kino's   college,   LONDON. 

TsE  Students  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  established  Societies  for  mutual 
improvement  in  this  College,  which  are  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  Three 
voy  interesting  papers  have  been  read  at  the  latter  (which  the  most  concerns 
Bs):  one,  ''on  N^  ounds  in  Dissection," by  Mr.  Parke;  another,*' on  Medical 
Electricitj,'*  by  Mr.  Cox;  and  the  third,  "on  Variola,*'  by  Mr.  GooCden. 


ACADEMIE   DES   SCIENCES. 

Dr.  Rousseau,  whose  essay  on  the  Preparation  of  Ilicine  and  the  use  of 
that  proximate  priiiciple,  and  of  Holly,  in  the  cure  of  Intermittent  and  Remit- 
toit  fevers,  we  published  in  our  Journal  for  August  1832,  among  the  Tran»- 
actioos  of  the  Aledico-Botanical  Society,  has  lately  had  awarded  to  him,  by 
the  Acadany  of  Sciences,  the  gold  medal,  worth  1500  fhmcs.  It  will  be 
lemembered  that,  for  the  same  discovery,  he  had  previously  received  the  silver 
medal  from  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  the  members  of  which  were  only 
prevented  awarding  him  their  gold  medal  by  having  offered  it  for  a  different 
BXjmry.  Our  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  discovery  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
report  made  by  Mag  en  die,  who  tried  it  largely  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
^at  under  his  care  in  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and,  as  he  observes.  Dr.  Rousseau 
«eQ  merits  the  prize,  '*  for  having  added  to  the  materia  medica  an  indigenous 
nmedy,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  wherever  agues  are 
CBdemic,  and  the  natives  poor." 

He  may  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
importance  of  the  papers  which  are  read  before  this  Society,  for  the  publi- 
catioQ  of  which  we  have  received  the  permission  of  the  President  and  Council. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

UetMns  on  Comparative  Anatomy,   By  Dr.  Grant,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Zoology  to  the  University  of  London. 

The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  although  it  has  conferred 
the  higheitt  reputation  upon  the  names  of  Cuvier,  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  Blain- 
YiUe,and  other  foreign  anatomists,  has  unfortunately  been  very  little  pursued 
JB  this  country ;  and,  if  some  of  our  British  physiologists  have  been  led,  for  a 
time,  to  make  investigations  in  this  branch  of  science,  they  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, hastily  given  up  the  pursuit,  lest  it  should  injure  their  success  in  the 
more  hiciative  practice  of  their  profession.  It  might  have  been  suggested  to 
them,  however,  that  the  fame  of  Hunter  has,  perhaps,  derived  its  greatest 
Itistrefrom  his  investigations  in  comparative  anatomy  and  animal  physiology; 
asd  the  museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  affords  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ment of  his  industry  and  research. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  begun  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  mere  show- 
men, and  to  evince  some  disposition  to  assert  their  rank  as  a  scientific  body, 
br  constituting  their  scientific  meetings  on  a  more  liberal  footing,  having  re- 
ovganised  them  on  the  basis  of  other  learned  bodies. 

Dr.  Grant,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  University 
of  London,  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals,  to  members  of  the  Zoological  Society,  at  their  house  in 
BnitOD  street,  which  are  to  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings; and  a  more  interesting  course  has  never  been  given  on  the  subject. 
Profound,  solid,  and  scientific  in  their  general  character,  the  learned  professor 
IS  sometimes  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  and  gives  occa- 
sionally bursts  of  eloquent  description  which  astonish  and  delight  his  hearers: 
^9  explanation  of  the  general  characters  of  the  class  Aves,  and  his  particular 
chanicteristiGSof  the  genus  Brinana,  will  fully  justify  the  wannest  ercomiums. 
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In  fine,  these  lectures  bid  &ir  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the.  study  of  natural 
history  in  this  country. 

Important  to  Medical  Pupils  studying  Jbr  the  Army.  New  Army  Rcgu- 
latiofu  in  regard  to  Natural  History  and  Botany, 

We  understand,  by  a  communication  just  transmitted  to  the  medical  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  that  candidates  for  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  are  required,  before  examination,  to  produce  certificates  of  having  at- 
tended a  three  months'  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history;  and  another,  of 
equal  extent,  on  botany,  at  established  schools  of  eminence.^ — Edinburgh  New 
Fhiios.  Journal. 
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DEATH   OF  JOSHUA    BROOKES,   ESQ.,   F.R.S.,  F.L^.,  SOC.  CAS.  KAT.  CUR. 

MOSQ.  SOC. 

This  gentleman  died  suddenly,  on  the  10th  January,  at  his  residence  in 
Great  Portland  street.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Brookes  was  professor  of 
anatomy  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  pupils,  whose  esteem  he  always  merited, 
for  the  patient  and  even  laborious  assiduity  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  to  their  studies,  and  to  perfect  them  in  their  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Few,  if  any,  anatomical  teachers  in  this  country  have  ever  given  up  so  much 
time,  or  evinced  such  unwearied  zeal,  as  Mr.  Brookes  always  did,  during  his 
very  long  career  as  a  teacher  to  the  fatiguing  and  by  no  means  agreeable  busmess 
of  the  dissecting  room;  for  there  he  might  almost  constantly  be  seen,  watching 
over  and  guiding  the  progress  of  the  young  anatomists  around  him.  Mr. 
Brookes'  style  of  delivering  his  lectures  did  not,  perhaps,  rise  to  eloquence, 
but  he  was  always  fluent,  clear,  and  unafiected  in  his  mode  of  delivery :  his 
meaning  oould  never  be  mistaken  by  the  dullest  of  his  auditors.  He  was,  in 
feet,  an  excellent  teacher  of  anatomy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  profited 
by  bis  instructions  for  several  years,  and  we  speak,  therefore,  from  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  common  opinion  of  those  who  were  then  com- 
mencing their  studies  vnth  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Brookes  formed,  by  unexampled  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  collection  of  anatomical  and 
zoological  specimens  ever  accumulated  in  this  or  any  other  country,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  John  Hunter.  4  few  years  ago,  a  great  part  of 
Mr.  Hrookes'  museum  was  sold  by  public  auction,  at  a  considerable  loss. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  specimens,  it  i$  true,  were  purchased  for  foreign 
collections  at  high  prices,  but  the  average  return  was  lamentably  deficient 
We  know  not  whether  such  a  hint  was  ever  thrown  out  at  the  time,  but  we 
think,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  purchase  the  museum  by  a  very  mode- 
rate subscription,  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the  profession,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  uDderULking,ancr  that  we  might  now  have  had  a  durable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  ote  of  our  best  practical  anatomists  and  scientific  zoologists. 


DEATH  OF  DR   JAMES  CRAWFORD  GREGORY. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  decease  of  Dr.  James  CJrawibnl 
Gregory,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  ult.  He  was  our  con- 
temporary, and  son  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  **  Conspectus  Medicins 
llieoreticfle.''  Descended  from  a  loi^  line  of  distinguidied  professors,  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfether  having  fill^  the  chairs  of  Mathe- 
matics, Institutes,  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Scottish  Universities. 

He  inherited  the  abilities  and  talents,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  his  justly 
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ceMnted  ancestors.  lie  was  a  most  assiduous  and  sealous  student;  and  on 
Ibid  deroWed  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  renowned 
oaiBeof  Gregory.  After  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree  ia  the  University  of 
Edkboigfa,  he  repaired  to  Fiaooe,  and  there  we  can  attest  he  was  most  iode- 
fatig^le  io  pursuit  of  science.  We  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and 
(eii  SDcere  pleasure  in  observing  his  unceasing  industry,  as  we,  in  commoa 
viih  ail  the  disciples  of  his  fiither,  indulged  in  the  gratifying  anticipation  that 
be  would  one  day  maintain  the  name  of  his  revered  ancestors.  At  this  period 
the  Uie  Dr.  William  CuUen,  nephew  to  the  Scottish  UippocrateSy  was  in 
Paw,  sod  he,  too,  evinced  the  most  satis&ctory  proo&  that  he  was  determined 
to  ioSow  in  the  wsdke  of  his  renowned  relation.  These  gentlemen  published* 
ID  1829,  an  edition  of  Dr.  Cullen's  First  Dues  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
leidered  the  woik  accordant  with  the  views  of  that  period. 

lU  ccioa  of  Cullen  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  representative 
cftfaeiUustriotts  philosophers  of  the  Gregory  fiunily  1^  shared  a  similar  fiite* 
Both  voold  have  added  lustre  to  our  Alma  Mater  had  they  been  spared. 

Dr..Gregory  was  one  of  the  finest  figures  we  ever  saw.  His  features  were 
nguhr,  indeed  truly  handsome,  and  displayed  an  intelligence  and  a  benevo- 
bce  nrely  observable.  He  was  inde&tigable  as  physician  to  the  Royal 
la&iDary;  he  was  the  fiivorite  pupil  of  the  great  Laennec;  and  he  contributed, 
to  the  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  some  valuable  papers  on 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  His  complaint  was  ma- 
%DaDt  typhus,  with  which  he  was  said  to  be  infected  in  performance  of  his 
duties  at  the  InfiniHiy.  So  great  was  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  that, 
tiioagh  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  (his  age  being  thirty-two)  and  had  the  assist** 
ffice  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  his  cousin.  Professor  Alison,  he  sunk  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  his  illness. 

IliBS  has  Scotland  to  mourn,  during  1832,  among  her  illustrious  dead^ 
other  victims  of  the  king  of  terrors,  W^alter  Scott,  Leslie,  Cullen,  and  Gregoiy 
^ve  been  gathered  to  their  forefathers. 

^'eare  grieved  to  state,  that  Drs.  Abercrombie  and  Alison,  two  of  the  ablest 
phjiiciansof  Edinburgh,  are,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  despaired  of,  (Monday,  January  7th.)  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a 
■oostmaligiuuU  typhus  now  prevailing  in  Edinburgh. — Mtd,  and  Surg,  Joumet, 


DEATH  OF  DR.  SPUBZHEIM. 

JoHH  Gasper  Spubzheim  was  born  in  December  1776,  at  the  village  of 
^^o^gviich,  near  the  city  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  His  fiither  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  designed  by  his  friends  for  the  profession  of  theol<^,  and  finished  his 
educatioD  at  the  celebrated  university  of  Treves.  He  subsequently  became  a 
totor  in  a  private  family,  and  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  the  well-known 
Or.  Gill,  the  founder  of  the  craniological  doctriue*  as  it  was  then  called.  In 
^  jreu-  1800,  he  attended,  for  the  first  time,  the  private  course  of  lectures 
which  Dr.  Gall  had  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  giving,  at  his  own  resi- 
*i(oce,  kx  (bur  years  past.  Convinced  that  the  principles  advocated  by  Gall 
were  foanded  in  truth,  and  allured  by  the  wide  and  uncultivated  field  of  ori- 
V^  research  opened  to  his  view,  Spurzheim  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and,  having  completed  his  studies  in  1804,  became 
^  associate  and  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Gall.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
^  this  connexion.  Gall  had  developed  the  principal  points  in  the  philosophy 
of  his  system,  which  may  shortly  be  stated  to  be,  firstly,  that  the  moral  quali- 
ties tod  intellectual  Acuities  are  innate ;  secondly,  that  their  exercise,  or  their 
''^oifcstKtion,  depends  u|>on  the  organization;  thirdly,  that  the  brain  is  the 
oigao  of  all  the  propeositiesy  menuj  emotions,  and  intellectual  fiiculties; 
^°^ly,  diat  the  brain  consists  of  as  many  separate  organs  as  there  are  propen. 
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sities,  feelings,  and  ikculties,  essentially  differing  from  each  other;  and  fiftlily, 
that  the  form  of  the  head,  or  cranium,  represents,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
form  of  the  brain,  and  suggests  varied  means  of  ascertaining  the  primary  qua- 
lities, and  Acuities,  and  the  situation  of  their  organs.  Besides  the  develop- 
ment of  these  principles,  Dr.  Gall  had  pointed  out  the  localities  of  the  principal 
organs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new  anatomy  of  the  brain. 

Drs.  Oall  and  Spurzheim,  thus  associated,  unintermittingly  pursued  their 
inquiries;  maturing  their  ideas,  combating  objections;  multiplying  observa- 
tions, and  examining  the  true  structure  of  the  brain.  To  this  last  department, 
it  is  understood,  that  Spurzheim *s  attention  was  at  this  time  chiefly  directed. 
In  1805,  Dr.  Gall  was  ordered  to  discontinue  teaching  his  doctrine,  or  to  quit 
Vienna:  he  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  with  his  associate,  set  out  on  a 
journey  through  Europe.  They  visited  the  principal  cities  in  Germany  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  1807.  In  1808,  they  presoiied  a 
joint  memoir  on  tne  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  to  the  Institute;  and  in  their  work 
they  first  described  the  true  structure  of  the  convolutions,  and  their  connexion 
vrith  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Shortly  after,  they  commenced  and  pro- 
ceeded jointly  in  their  great  work,  entitled  ''The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Nervous  2}ystem  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular;  with  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Possibility  of  ascertaining  several  Intellectual  and  Moral  Dis- 
positions of  Man  and  Animals,  by  the  Configurations  of  the  Head,"  lour 
vols,  in  folio,  with  an  atlas  of  one  hundred  plates.  During  the  publication  of 
thid  magnificent  work,  some  disagreement,  it  is  alleged,  occurred  between  the 
authors,  and  the  work,  which  was  not  completed  until  T619,  was  continued 
by  Gall  singly. 

In  1814,  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  England,  and,  by  his  lectures  and  writings, 
disseminated  a  knowledge  of  phrenology,  as  he  now  termed  the  science,  and 
rendered  its  principles  in  some  degree  popular.  A  most  violent  attack  was 
now  made  on  the  doctrine  and  its  authors,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  in 
the  49th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  '*  We  look,"  says  Dr.  Gordon , 
**  upon  the  whole  doctrines  taught  by  these  modem  peripatetics  ^Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,)  anatomical,  physiological,  and  physiognomical,  as  a  piece  of 
thorough  quackery  from  beginning  to  end ;  they  are  a  collection  of  new  absur- 
dities, without  truth,  connexion,  or  consistency,  which  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced any  roan  to  present  to  the  public,  under  pretence  of  instructing  them, 
but  absolute  insani^,  gross  ignorance,  or  the  most  matchless  assurance."  To 
this  criticism.  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  a  calm  and  temperate  reply.  In 
1817,  he  returned  to  Paris;  and  revisited  England  in  1825.  Until  his  depar- 
ture for  America,  he  continued  to  give  lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  occasionally,  during  this  period,  passed 
his  time  at  Paris. 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  he  married  a  French  lady,  but 
three  or  four  years  afterwards  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife:  she  left  no 
children. 

During  his  residence  in  England,  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  the  following 
works,  some  of  which  have  passed  through  several  editions :  1 .  The  new  Phy- 
siognomical System ;  2.  Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mind ;  3.  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Phrenology;  4.  Outlines  of  Phrenology ;  5.  Elementary 
Principles  of  Education;  6.  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  in  Great 
Britain  against  Phrenology;  7.  Observations  on  Insanity;  8.  Illustrations  of 
Phrenology,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy;  9.  A  Catechism 
of  Man :  10.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Some  of  the  views  taken  in  these 
works  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  differ  from  those  advanced  in  the  writings  of  Gall ; 
and  to  the  list  of  organs  given  by  the  latter,  Dr.  S.  has  added  nine  others.  To 
these  he  has  given  the  names  Inhabitiveness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope, 
Marvellousness,  Size,  Weight  or  Resistance,  Order,  Eventuality,  and  Time. 
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A  few  mouths  after.  Dr.  Spurzheim  departed  for  the  American  Continent, 
aod,  having  arrived  at  Boston,  commenced  a  series  of  lectures.  He  had  finished 
his  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  lecture,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  finishiugby  severe  indisposition,  of  which  there  had  previously  been  some 
Kriking  indication.  His  strength  was  evidently  exhausted  the  last  time  he 
appeared  in  public;  and  when  he  announced  his  concluding  lecture  for  a  fu- 
ture evening,  having,  in  the  mean  time  been  obliged  to  change  his  place  of 
lecturing,  and  not  having  decided  where  he  should  assemble  his  hearers  the 
Kxt  time,  but  designing  to  consult  their  wishes,  he  inquired  of  tliem  ''  in  what 

£x  shall  we  meet  the  next  time/"  a  question  which  proved  to  be  of  sad  and 
boding  import.  He  did  not  live  to  meet  those  friends  again,  as  he  and 
ibeyhad  fondly  anticipated.  The  indisposition  (continued  fever)  under  which 
be  was  then  suffering,  gradually  assumed  a  more  severe  character,  and  unhap- 
pilj  the  state  of  his  flings  produced  a  reluctance  to  call  in  medical  aid,  in  the 
<ariy  stage  of  his  illness;  added  to  which  was  that  inevitable  anxiety  of  mind, 
vfaicb  preys  on  the  physical  constitution  in  every  one  situated  as  he  was,  alone, 
ffid  hr  remote  from  his  native  land.  At  length  his  physical  powers,  strong  as 
tbey  appeared  to  be,  yielded  to  the  disease,  which  perhaps  operated  also  with 
augmented  strength  on  a  constitution  of  great  susceptibility,  and  in  a  climate  to 
vbich  it  vras  not  habituated.  This  eminent  man  breathed  his  last  on  the  10th 
<^ November,  1832,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  17th  November,  on  which  occasion,  after  the  prayer,  an  eulogy  was 
proooanced  by  Dr.  Jollen,  the  German  Professor  of  Harvard  University, 
and  an  ode  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  was  also  sung. 

The  body  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  many  physicians,  and  the  fol- 
kmiDg  appearances  were  found.  The  dura  mater  adhered  to  the  cranium; 
pja  mater  was  injected,  but  there  was  no  effusion  beneath  it.  Lungs  healthy. 
ihe  valves  of  the  aorta  were  slightly  thickened,  and  the  caliber  of  the  artery 
i^peared  dilated.  The  heart,  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  was  surrounded  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  iat  than  usually  exists  in  persons  of  Dr.  Spurzheim^ 
age.  The  ascending  colon  adhered  to  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  adjacent 
organs;  but  these  adhesions  did  not  appear  to  be  of  recent  formation,  although 
they  were  soft  and  yielding,  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  they  had  acce- 
lented  the  fiital  termination  of  the  disease.  The  intestines  were  aiscoioured 
in  various  parts,  but  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Dr. 
JicxsoiTy  of  Boston,  who  has  published  a  detailed  statement  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  *s 
illnea  in  an  American  Journal,  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  account,  that 
patients  rarely  die  of  idiopathic  fever  which  b  not  complicated  with  some  fai- 
fiammatory  disease,  and  that,  therefore,  the  dissection  was  interesting  in  a  pa- 
thological point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  ftimishes  one  example  of  the  existence 
of  fever  without  inflammation. 
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INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 


Remarks  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Intermittent 

Fever.    By  John  Bell,  m.d. 

The  influence  of  hypothesis  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
ferer^  has  been  of  long  duration  and  unequivocal  injury. 
Reformation  can  only  be  brought  about  by  our  consenting  to 
remove  this  disease  from  the  list  of  exceptions^  and  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  same  rules  of  analysis  which  are  deemed  valid 
in  other  maladies.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  cease  to  re- 
gard it  as  originating  from  a  specific  cause,  and  cured  by  a 
specific  remedy.  The  product  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
and  distemperatures  of  seasons,  intermittent  fever,  will  be 
foand  akin  to  all  the  varieties  of  gastro-intestinal  infiamma- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  hepatitis,  splenitis,  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
clironic  pleurisy,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  peritonitis  and 
its  attendant  ascites ;  by  some  one  or  many  of  which  it  is  often 
sustained.  Its  type  is  that  often  assumed  bv  all  the  phleg- 
masis  and  hemorrhagies,  and  the  innumerable  tribe  of  ma- 
ladies called  nervous,  having  their  origin  in  a  lesion  of  some 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease 
in  the  nosological  catalogue  which  has  not  at  times  preserved 
a  distinctly  periodical  character;  its  invasion  being  marked 
by  a  chin,  and  the  subsequent  fever  terminating  in  sweat.  I 
have  seen  fatal  infiammation  of  the  liver  and  gangrene  of  the 
lungs  exhibit  four  distinct  tertian  paroxysms;  and  the  in- 
•tances  of  periodical  fever  originating  in  and  kept  up  by 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  even  bladder,  are  ot  common 
occurrence  and  familiar  observation.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
tne  to  repeat  the  opinions  which  I  advanced  on  former  occa- 
sions respecting  the  erroneous  views  of  the  origin  of  periodi* 
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cal  fevers,*  and  of  the  unfortunate  therapeutical  treatment 
based  on  them.  My  purpose  will  be  answered  by  thus  briefly 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  periodicity  of  inflammatory, 
hemorrhagic,  and  nervous  diseases;  and  that,  consequently, 
no  single  remedy  nor  uniform  course  of  treatment  ought  to 
be  recommended  for  the  mere  type,  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  functional  disturbance  and  the  extent  of  orga- 
nic lesion.  Clear  and  obvious  as  this  principle  may  seem  to 
us,  the  practice  has  been  too  generally  at  direct  variance 
with  it.  An  individual  must  often  be  content  to  suffer  from 
oppressive  headach,  or  pain  and  heat  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
one  or  both  hypochondriac  regions,  or  dysenteric  gripings, 
thirst,  dry  pain,  and  general  uneasiness;  if  with  these  states 
be  associated  periodical  paroxysms,  called  intermittent  fever. 
Supposing  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  be  well  emptied  and 
cleansed,  bark,  in  its  several  forms,  is  poured  in,  with  the  ac- 
companying assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician, 
that  this  wiU  cure  all  his  complaints,  by  preventing  the  return 
of  the  chill.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  promise  proves  to 
be  fallacious:  the  symptoms  are  unmitigated  in  violence,  and 
the  chills  are  then  declared  to  be  very  difficult  to  remove.  What 
is  .the  reasoning  of  the  physician  in  this  emergency?  He  me- 
ditates on  all  the  tonic  remedies  which  are  alleged  to  have  the 
power  of  curing  intermittent  fever:  he  selects  arsenic  from 
the  list,  and  administers  it  to  his  patient.  Persevered  in  for 
some  time,  this  poison  breaks  up  the  periodical  character  of 
the  disease;  there  is  no  longer  a  recurrence  of  chills,  and  the 
invalid  is  congratulated  on  his  escape  from  disease.  But 
health  is  slow  in  its  approaches;  he  digests  badly,  has  pain 
in  his  stomach,  with  occasional  nausea  and  disturbed  bowels; 
or,  in  a  more  favorable  state,  he  complains  of  dull,  fixed  head- 
ach,  pain  in  the  side  and  right  shoulder,  thirst,  and  scanty 
urine.  In  place  of  these  there  will  be  occasionally  a  tumid 
abdomen,  oedematous  extremities,  cold  skin,  and  sluggish 
pulse.  Reference  being  had  to  the  want  of  appetite  and  bad 
digestion,  some  of  the  milder  tonics  are  administered;  or,  the 
disorders  persisting,  visceral  obstruction  is  suspected,  and  an 
alterative  course  of  mercury  is  prescribed.  The  first  palliate, 
perchance,  some  uneasy  sensations  for  awhile;  but  fail  to 
prevent,  if  they  do  not  aggravate  the  confirmed  dyspepsia 
now  entailed  on  the  unhappy  invalid.  The  second,  after 
being  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  salivation,  seems  to 

*  See  the  papers  on  Periodicity  and  Miasm,  in  Dr.  Chapman's  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  and  in  the  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Joamal. 
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remove  or  suspend  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
and  carry  off  the  effused  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue ,  but  in 
a  few  days  after,  especially  if  he  be  exposed  to  an  easterly 
wind  or  night  air,  the  chill  returns,  and  the  patient  is  doomed 
to  the  same  round  of  tonics  and  alteratives  as  before,  with  a 
still  stronger  conviction  in  the  mind  of  his  physician  that  the 
long  duration  of  the  disease  renders  it  more  than  ever  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  husband  his  strength  by  nourishing 
diet,  porter,  wine,  &c.  Winter  now  approaches,  and  a  trou- 
blesome cough,  with  pleuritic  stitches,  is  superadded  to  gastric 
or  hepatic  derangement,  or  both. 

In  drawing  this  picture  of  the  progress  of  intermittent 
fever,  its  complications,  effects,  and  treatment,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The  dominant 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  physician,  for  one  in  his  case  will  re- 
present a  large  class,  is  debility,  and  the  necessity  of  tonics 
exclusively  for  its  cure.  How  powerful  the  force  of  associa- 
tions! The  same  state  of  the  circulation  and  digestive  pas- 
sages; the  pain  in  the  head,  side  or  chest,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  be  met  by  the  remedies  for  inflammation, 
are  here,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  periodical 
fever,  regarded  as  mere  accidents,  and  adventitious  and  se- 
condary symptoms,  which  we  must  not  attempt  to  remove  by 
sanguineous  depletion,  for  fear  of  enfeebling  the  patient:  but 
this  fear  would  be  just  as  well  founded  in  periodical  hemor- 
rhages, epilepsy,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

In  intermittent  fever,  as  in  all  the  diseases  of  autumn,  the 
stomach  is  much  disturbed  in  its  functions,  especially  just 
before  and  during  the  paroxysm.  Nausea,  vomiting,  thirst, 
and  heat  of  the  epigastrium,  are  common  symptoms  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  cold  and  coming  on  of  the  hot  stage,  and 
are  often  rendered  more  violent  by  the  stimulating  draughts 
taken  during  the  period  of  the  chill.  Here  begins  the  devi- 
ation from  the  principles  which  govern  us  on  the  attack  of 
other  diseases.  In  this  latter  case  we  are  wary  in  prescribing 
any  stimulant  or  irritant  beyond  external  warmth  or  a  simple 
warm  diluent,  however  great  may  be  the  rigor,  well  knowing 
that  the  subsequent  reaction  will  only  receive  additional 
aliment  from  our  efforts  to  rouse  the  patient  from  the  state  of 
depression  in  which  he  is  thrown  during  the  first  invasion  of 
the  disease.  Whereas,  in  the  chill  of  an  intermittent  fever,  the 
popular  practice,  too  readily  countenanced  by  the  profession, 
i«  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  heating  drinks,  alcoholic,  cordial,  and 
vinous.  The  hot  stage  having  now  come  on,  aggravated  by 
these  imprudences,  we  are  counselled  to  use  various  mixtures, 
^ith  the  intention  of  quieting  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
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bringing  on  diaphoresis.  Laudanunii  the  alkalies,  and  carmi- 
natives, constitute  the  basis  of  most  of  these  prescriptions :  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  stimulating,  and  in  no  one  of  them 
can  we  repose  confidence  in  gastric  irritation,  or  gastritis; 
for  such,  in  fact,  pending  the  paroxysm,  is  the  true  state  of 
the  stomach.  Experience,  corroborating  the  inductions  of 
theory,  daily  teaches  us  that  the  fewer  drugs  given*  and  the 
simpler,  cooler  and  blander  the  drinks,  the  more  shall  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  control  vomiting  and  pain,  heat  and  distress 
of  the  stomach,  and  associated  disturbance  of  the  head. 
These  failing,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  cold  afiiision,  and,  in 
more  obstinate  cases,  leeching  and  cupping,  are  found  to  be 
the  most  efficient  means  of  quieting  an  irritable  stomach. 
The  reaction  in  the  hot  stage  consists  not  only  of  increased 
gastric  sensibility,  but  of  accelerated  circulation  and  excessive 
capillary  and  nervous  excitement.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  fiill, 
and  vibrating,  and  all  the  symptoms  evince  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  organs  of  assimilation  and  secretion,  including  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin.  Of  this  the  vomit- 
ing at  the  beginning,  and  the  sweat  and  urinary  deposit  at 
the  termination  of  the  hot  fit,  afford  abundant  evidence. 

The  call  for  moderating  excessive  excitement  is  not  less 
imperative  here  than  in  other  maladies,  distinguished  by 
similar  symptoms,  however  variously  named.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  general  principle  on  these  occasions,  that  the 
risk  of  subsequent  languor  and  engorgement,  or  even  disor- 
ganization of  the  organs  and  disturbance  of  functions,  is 
greater  if  the  excitement  be  allowed  to  wear  itself  out  by  our 
abstaining  from  those  means  calculated  to  moderate  it. 

In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  superadded  to  gastric  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  a  morbidly  exalted  action  of  the  other 
great  viscera.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  the  former,  we  have  those  supplied  by  the  latter, 
to  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  the  application  of 
cold.  In  fact,  the  treatment  here  is  identical  with  that  in 
every  febrile  paroxysm  of  any  intensity,  whether  it  be  of  re- 
gular, or  spurious,  or  malignant  intermittent,  or  remittent, 
yellow,  or  bilious.  It  is  true  that  a  temporary  crisis  will  generally 
take  place  in  regular  intermittents,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  physician;  but  every  paroxysm,  especially 
if  neglected  or  mismanaged,  predisposes  the  subject  of  it  to 
complications  and  aggravations,  at  each  successive  return; 
and  the  stomach,  liver,  and  head,  from  being  periodically 
affected,  are  after  awhile  permanent  sufferers. 

Bleeding  in  the  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  thus  pointed 
out  by  inductive  reasoning,  has  been  proved  by  experience 
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to  be  («  many  occafiiona  decidedly  beneficial.  It  ia  now  many 
years  since,  whilst  yet  a  student  in  Virginia,  it  became  my 
duty  to  see  and  occasionally  prescribe  for  a  young  man  of  a 
thin  spare  habit  of  body,  who  had  been  much  reduced  by 
repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  Bark  and  arsenic  had 
ieen  administered  in  vain.  Influenced  by  the  recommenda- 
tioa  of  Sen  AC,  whose  work  on  Intermitting  and  Remitting 
Ferers  I  had  just  perused,  I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm  of 
my  patient  during  the  next  hot  fit,  and  took  away  a  pint  of 
bkxiid.  The  relief  was  immediate ;  the  force  of  the  paroxysm 
soon  subsided ;  the  apyrexia  was  complete ;  and  a  few  doses 
of  bark  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  next  fit.  He  speedily 
recovered  his  health  and  strength,  and  remained  clear  of 
mtennittent  fever.  From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  use  the  lancet  in  every  case  of  periodical  fever, 
in  which  either  the  apyrexia  was  not  so  complete  as  to  leave 
the  patient  entirely  clear  of  all  gastric  and  cerebral  distress, 
or  m  which  the  paroxysms  had  been  of  frequent  recurrence, 
and  untractable  under  the  use  of  bark.  I  have  usually  pre- 
ferred, when  the  choice  was  in  my  power»  bleeding  during 
the  hot  stage  to  doing  it  in  the  apyrexia;  but  the  experience 
of  every  additional  season  convinces  me  that,  in  this  latter 
state  also,  the  employment  of  the  lancet  will  realize  all  our 
best  hopes. 

Both  as  adjuvant  to  and  substitute  for  the  lancet  in  the  hot 
stage,  cold  affusion  or  immersion  is  entitled  to  special  notice 
and  favor.  The  tranquillizing  and  pleasurable  effects  of  cold 
water  to  a  patient,  in  the  burning  heat  of  fever,  must  be  ac- 
tually experienced  by  an  individual  before  he  can  properly 
appreciate  them.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  use  of  thb 
remedy,  now  that  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  are  in  a  great 
measure  dissipated,  consists  in  the  want  of  suitable  conveni- 
ences for  bathing,  among  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  suffer 
from  intermittent  fever.  Seldom,  however,  shall  we  be 
unable  to  procure  a  large  tub  for  the  patient  to  stand  or 
crouch  in,  and  one  or  two  buckets,  the  contents  of  which  are 
to  be  poured  on  him.  Sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
be  hsiid  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  morbid 
heat  in  the  hot  stage;  but  it  is  an  indifferent  substitute  for 
immersion  or  affusion,  unless  in  particular  cases  and  circum- 
stances of  age,  sex,  and  states  of  mind,  which  we  can  readily 
conceive. 

Coinciding  with  the  effects  of  cold  water,  externally  applied, 
will  be  those  from  its  internal  use.  In  lieu  of  water  in  its 
simple  state,  we  may  give  it  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon 
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juice^  or  cream  of  tartar;  or,  if  the  stomach  be  much  dis- 
tressedj  gum  arabic  will  be  a  useful  addition. 

Having  by  these  means  brought  our  patient  through  the 
cold  and  hot  stages,  the  sweating  will  seldom  be  excessive  or 
enfeebling,  and  the  succeeding  period  will  more  probably  be, 
not  in  name,  but  in  fact,  that  of  apyrexia.  Should  it  prove 
such,  that  is,  should  the  tongue  be  moist  and  but  little 
loaded,  and  the  skin  soft*  we  can  then,  with  every  prospect 
of  entire  success,  give  the  bark  or  its  salts  in  full  doses  at  short 
intervals,  until,  in  the  revolution  of  time,  the  epoch  arrives  at 
which  the  next  paroxysm  would  probably  have  come  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  so  exclusive  as  to  recommend 
bloodletting  and  cold  as  remedies,  which,  if  used  during  the 
hot  stage,  are  of  themselves  capable  of  curing  intermittent 
fever.  But  thus  much  I  can  aver,  that  the  febrile  exacer- 
bation will  be  briefer  in  duration  and  diminished  in  violence, 
the  succeeding  interval  freer  from  all  unpleasant  sensations, 
and  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  postponed,  and,  when  it  does 
come,  rendered  less  violent,  afler  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

If  the  period  following  the  paroxysm  be  not  one  of  com- 
plete apyrexia,  and  there  remains  some  heat  and  tenderness 
in  the  epigastric  region,  with  a  fiirred  tongue  and  red  at  the 
borders,  we  shaU,  for  the  most  part,  only  increase  the  general 
discomfort  of  the  patient  by  administering  bark  and  other 
tonics,  wine  and  rich  food;  even  though,  by  this  treatment, 
we  prevent  the  coming  on  of  the  next  paroxysm.  The  case 
is  to  be  treated  in  all  points  as  we  would  treat  gastric  irrita- 
tion under  other  circumstances,  viz.  by  simple  drinks  and 
very  light  bland  nutriment,  and  moderate  exercise,  with  pedi- 
luvium  or  the  warm  bath. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  the  apy- 
rexia, because  I  consider  the  indications  which  it  furnishes  as 
very  fallacious.  It  is  most  common  to  find  it  exhibiting  under 
the  finger  a  certain  degree  of  activity,  compounded  of  ful- 
ness with  vibration,  in  the  progress  of  intermittent  fever:  but 
this  resistance  furnishes  hardly  any  reason  for  depletion,  if  the 
stomach  be  sound,  tongue  moist,  and  skin  soft;  nor  would  its 
smallness  and  feebleness  be  an  argument  for  prescribing  the 
bark,  or  abstaining  fi'om  general  or  local  depletion,  or  both, 
if  the  stomach  were  much  distressed,  the  head  pained,  the 
hypochondria  tender  and  tumid. 

I  hold  it  as  a  fair  inference  from  pathological  phenomena, 
justified  by  large  experience,  that,  in  this  last-mentioned  con- 
dition of  things,  bloodletting,  in  the  interval  of  intermittent 
fever,  is  as  safe  and  efficacious  as  in  any  other  form  of 
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disease  whatever.  It  removes  phlogosis  of  the  mucous  mem-^ 
branes  of  the  digestive  and  pulmonary  apparatus,  so  often 
combined  in  the  subjects  of  intermittent  fever,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  and  spring;  as  well  as  prevents  engorgement 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  aids  in  removing  it  if  once  formed. 
The  prevention  of  the  paroxysm  becomes,  after  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  a  most  simple  affair.  Pounds  of  bark  or  drachms 
of  quinine  have  been  given  in  vain  to  cure  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  has  in  a  short  time  completely  yielded  to  a  few 
doses  of  these  medicines,  when  their  administration  was  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  single  bleeding.  Of  this  fact  I  have  had  nume- 
rous examples:  and  so  much  were  the  patients  themselves 
surprised  at  the  prompt  relief  afforded,  that,  overlooking  the 
bleeding,  they  imagined  the  quinine  pills  which  they  had 
taken  afterwards,  to  be  a  new  medicine,  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon and  peculiar  powers.  What  is  said  of  general  bleeding 
vill  apply  in  many  cases  to  topical  depletion,  by  means  of 
leeching  or  cupping.  The  predominance  of  gastric  symp- 
toms would  point  out  the  propriety  of  applying  leeches  over 
the  epigastrium;  the  complication  of  pulmonary  ones  would 
indicate  the  use  of  cups  to  the  chest.  Whether  bleeding 
from  the  arm  shall  precede  these  operations  must  depend  on 
the  intensity  of  the  visceral  disease  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  constitution,  and  general  habit  of  body  of  the  patient. 
The  former  will  of  itself  most  generally  meet  our  expectations, 
if  a  regulated  and  reduced  diet  be  persevered  in,  so  that  the 
stomach,  ceasing  to  be  offended,  may  recover  from  its  state 
of  irritation. 

By  an  adoption  of  this  plan,  if  we  do  not  entirely  remove 
the  periodical  paroxysms,  we  at  least  reduce  them  to  their 
simplest  element,  or  that  of  nervous  irritation.  Nutrition 
even  may  now  go  on,  and  the  individual's  health  not  be  ma- 
terially deteriorated.  But,  as  before  remarked,  we  need  not 
subject  him  to  the  experiment.  Bark,  or  some  kindred  tonic, 
will  now  readily  suffice  to  accomplish  a  perfect  cure.  Very 
different  is  the  result,  when,  without  regard  to  the  capillary 
system  and  the  membranes  which  it  mainly  composes,  we  are 
satisfied  to  destroy  the  periodicity,  and  nurse  ourselves  with 
the  illusion  that  we  have  removed  the  disease,  because  we 
ha?e  suspended  the  return  of  pure  nervous  irritation. 

Of  other  remedies  during  the  interval  of  intermittent  fever, 
I  deem  it  needless  to  say  much,  because  every  year  diminishes 
&r  me  the  number,  by  my  discovering  the  greater  success 
at-tending  a  few  than  many.  Were  I  required  to  speak  of 
any  one  medicine  laying  claim  to  pharmaceutical  activity, 
which  I  have  used  with  most  advantage  in  a  period  often  ne- 
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cessarily  intervening  between  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  the 
employment  of  the  salts  of  quinine  or  the  bark,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly instance  the  blue  pill.  Not  unfrequently,  when 
the  disease  prevailed  so  extensively  in[the  city  and  its  vicinity 
a  few  years  ago,  I  gave  a  five^grain  pill  of  the  blue  mass  at 
night  and  the  cinchonic  preparations  during  the  following 
morning,  with  the  effect  of  promptly  arresting  quotidian 
fevers,  which  had  not  yielded  to  the   bark  alone.     The 

Eractice  is  equally  applicable  to  tertian  fever.  I  must  add, 
owever,  that  when  this  course  was  followed,  I  had  not  re- 
course to  the  lancet  with  the  same  freedom  as  subsequently. 
Bloodletting  simplifies  the  practice  so  much,  that  we  are  ena- 
bled in  the  majority  of  cases  to  dispense  with  any  intermediate 
medication  between  it  and  the  use  of  the  bark.  I  have  indeed 
jHrevented  a  return  of  the  paroxysm  by  giving  five-grain 
doses  of  die  Uue  mass  three  times  a  day,  after  bleeding;  but 
although  this  will  in  some  instances  be  entirely  successful,  I 
am  far  from  recommending  it  as  a  general  rule  of  practice. 

With  still  greater  hesitation  would  I  encourage  a  perseve- 
rance in  the  use  of  the  mercury  until  salivation  had  been  pro- 
duced. I  have  seen  the  fits  suspended  by  the  mercurial 
disease,  but  I  have  never  known  a  patient  to  escape  from  a 
speedy  rdapse,  if  the  cinchonic  preparations  had  been  with- 
held. Twice  in  my  own  case,  when  suffering  from  the  disease 
in  China,  in  the  year  1818,  I  arrested  the  disease  by  slightly 
touching  the  gums;  but  a  relapse  soon  followed,  on  the  very 
first  exposure  to  the  night  air  in  one  case,  and  to  an  easterly 
wind  in  the  other.  Removal  to  the  seashore  at  Macao,  and 
a  few  doses  of  bark,  very  promptly  restored  me  to  compara- 
tive health,  and  allowed  me,  at  the  proper  season,  to  discharge 
my  duty  as  the  medical  attendant  on  the  American  shipping 
then  lying  below  Canton. 

Ill  illustration  of  the  modifying  influence  of  climate  on  the 

5 progress  of  disease  and  the  effect  of  remedies,  it  is  but  right 
or  me  to  state  that,  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  there  were  most  sailors  in  that  port,  and  when 
tbe  intermittent  fever  was  rife,  I  was  not  ba£9ed  in  a  single  in- 
tance  in  my  attempts  to  cure,  by  a  very  simple  treatment,  those 
subjected  to  this  disease.  Sometimes  evacuations  were  pre- 
mised ;  at  other  times  they  appeared  unnecessary*  The  chief 
reliance  was  on  the  bark,  in  drachm  doses,  administered  at  in- 
tervals of  every  two  hours,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  one 
paroxysm,  and  continuing  the  medicine  until  about  an  hour 
before  the  epoch  at  whidi  the  next  would  have  come  on^  if 
no  curative  measures  had  been  adoj^ed.  Rarely  did  a  pa- 
tient soSer  horn  the  third  paroxysm  of  a  quoticuan,  or  the 
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Rcond  of  a  tertian ;  nor  was  he  long  in  being  restored  to  ship 
dutj. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  pronounce  to  what  extent  these 
meo  would  have  suffered  from  relapses  had  they  remained  in 
Canton  during  the  winter,  or  what  was  the  state  of  their 
health  in  the  following  spring  at  home;  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  relapses  with  them  were  not  unfrequent.  Be  this 
is  it  may,  I  have  not  found  the  above  simple  practice  answer 
in  our  own  country,  in  which,  from  the  excesses  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate,  visceral  inflammation  and  engorgement  are 
80  common;  while  the  same  relief  is  not  afforded  as  in  tro- 
pical regions  by  copious  cutaneous  transpiration. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  practitioners  relying  exclusively 
on  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  A 
knowledge  of  the  directly  sedative  effects  of  cold,  and  obser* 
Tation  of  its  power  of  reducing  febrile  action  to  the  normal 
healthy  standard,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever, 
will  make  us  slow  to  direct  it  during  the  interval,  when  there 
is  ofbn  little  or  no  superfluous  excitement,  and  the  predis- 
position to  chill  is  manifestly  great.  It  is  hardly  wise  to  irri- 
tate a  paroxysm  of  fever  by  subjecting  an  individual,  whose 
nervous  system  is  rather  enfeebled  than  excited,  to  a  cold 
bath.  He  is  necessarily  chilled;  has  some  rigors;  and  in 
the  most  favorable  state  a  subsequent  glow  and  reaction. 
Nor  does  the  disturbance  end  here:  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
head,  and  languor  are  often  complained  of  by  those  who  use 
the  cold  bath,  when  the  system  is  not  above  the  natural  level 
of  excitement.  From  these  premises,  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  experience,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  regard  habitual 
cold  bathing  in  the  interval  as  a  hazardous  remedy,  and  ren- 
dered often  mischievous  by  the  prevalent  errors  regarding  its 
modus  operandi.  Very  different  are  its  effects  when  used  in 
the  hot  stage  of  intermittent,  or  in  the  more  permanent 
capillary  excitement  of  gastro-cerebral  fever,  usually  denomi- 
nated typhus*  The  morbid  excitement  of  the  sanguineo- 
nervous  structures,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  secretions,  including 
that  of  caloric,  is  abated  and  often  entirely  removed;  the 
patient  is  rendered  tranquil,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  slumber 
unbroken  by  the  former  irritations  of  heat  and  thirst.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  patient  during  the  interval 
approaches  to  that  exhibited  in  the  hot  stage  will  cold  bathing 
be  useful,  but  not  otherwise.  Hence,  if  there  be  a  steady 
dry  heat  4of  the  skin,  frequent  pulse,  with  thirst,  and  little  or 
no  appetite,  we  shall  derive  good  effects  from  cold  affusion  in 
the  period  between  the  paroxysms.      This  remedy  is  not 
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therefore,  as  often  taught^  akin  to  bark;  the  two  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  their  effects,  and  their  use  is  only 
properly  called  for  under  different  and  opposite  circumstances : 
the  one  to  allay  morbid  irritation  and  inflammation;  the 
other  to  exalt  and  strengthen  parts  already  feeble. 

A  review  of  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  intermittent  fever,  that 
is,  on  those  labouring  under  the  disease  who  have  taken  it» 
would,  on  calm  and  dispassionate  reflection,  induce  us  to  wish 
that  its  use  had  never  been  proposed.  The  amount  of  mis- 
chief which  it  has  produced  must  have  been  excessively  ^reat, 
and  exceeding  the  good  which  it  has  been  alleged  to  do,  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  cases,  where  it  has  been  given 
in  ignorance  of  its  operation  and  the  state  of  the  svstem,  nave 
exceeded  those  where  it  was  administered  with  all  the  reser- 
vations and  restrictions  which  could  be  suggested  by  cautious 
observation.  We  are  told  that  it  has  cured  when  the  bark 
has  failed:  but  I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  if 
the  bark  fails  we  have  other  duties  to  perform  towards  our 
parent  than  hunting  out  fresh  tonics.  When  thus  unsuc- 
cessful, we  shall  fina  the  stomach  irritated  and  perhaps  in- 
clined to  phlogosis,  or  there  is  a  chronic  hepatitis  and  a  ten- 
dency to  dropsical  effusions.  Now,  most  assuredly,  arsenic, 
even  if  it  arrest  the  chill,  is  not  the  appropriate  remedy  in 
these  circumstances.  If  we  persist  in  giving  it,  we  do  so  at 
the  peril  of  our  patients,  to  whom  we  stand  fearfully  respon- 
sible for  the  chronic  gastritis  thus  entailed  on  them.  Three 
of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  disease  which  were  presented  to 
my  notice  during  last  year,  were  of  persons  who  had  used 
Fowler's  solution  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  One 
was  a  young  man  from  the  country,  who  had  been  cured  of 
the  chills  by  this  medicine,  but  who  suffered  greatly  from 

Eain  and  heat  of  the  stomach,  which  had  supervened  since 
e  began  using  the  solution.  Two  bleedings  and  reduced 
diet  made  him  more  comfortable;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to 
see  him  entirely  recovered,  in  consequence  of  his  return  to  the 
country.  The  next  was  a  young  female,  who,  when  I  saw 
her,  was  greatly  distressed  by  irritabiUty  of  the  stomach,  with 
fixed  pain  and  frequent  vomiting;  her  pulse  was  hard  and 
active;  the  appearance  of  the  complexion  and  other  symp- 
toms induced  a  belief  that  she  laboured  also  under  hepatic 
disease.  Upwards  of  two  months  elapsed  before  her  diges- 
tive powers  could  allow  of  her  usinff  any  food  at  all  stimula- 
ting. Durinff  that  period  she  was  frequently  bled  from  the 
arm  and  leeched  over  the  epigastrium.  The  blu^  pill  was 
administered,  and  after  awhile  the  sulphate  of  quinine;  but 
as  I  soon  found,  however,  the  morbid  state  of  her  sto- 
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madi  aggiETaied  by  their  use,  I  was  content,  at  kst,  to 
rely  on  depletion,  general  and  local,  as  above,  and  occasion- 
allj  a  mild  laxative  and  diluents. .  Under  this  treatment  she 
80  fiuT"  recovered  as  to  justify  the  use  once  more  of  the  qui- 
nine; by  which,  finally,  the  disease  lost  itsjperiodical  cha- 
racter, and  strength  and  health  followed.  The  third  case, 
also  of  a  female,  was  characterized  by  nearly  the  same  symp- 
toms, but  they  were  of  less  duration,  and  were  finally  removed 
bj  several  bleedings,  and  by  the  use  of  the  quinine. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
nodes  of  poisoning.  The  one  sudden  and  acute,  resorted  to 
in  moments  of  temporary  insanity  or  impious  despair,  for  the 
purposes  of  speedy  self^iestruction,  or  with  malice  prepense 
to  uke  away  the  life  of  a  neighbour;  the  other  is  a  slower 
proeess,  practised  by  empirics,  when  they  persuade  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous  to  swallow  their  nostrums,  and,  shall  we 
add,  by  regular  physicians  when  they  direct,  without  due 
deliberation,  their  patients  to  use  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  some  other  half  dozen  of  heroical  medicines. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  systematic  essay  on  in- 
termittent fever,  I  forbear  to  pass  in  review  the  long  list  of 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances  which  have  at  different 
times  acquired  distinction  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Of 
their  remedial  power  I  am  fortunattely  ignorant,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  always  found  the  cinchonic  preparations,  and  of 
these  the  simplest  kind,  answer  all  my  wishes,  when  had  re<* 
course  to  with  the  restrictions  already  pointed  out.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  the  salts  of  quinine  can  be  procured  obviates 
all  the  difficulties  which  formerly  impeded  us  in  the  firee 
administration  of  the  bark  in  substance.  Inability  to  swallow 
and  retain  the  former  can  no  longer,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
latter,  furnish  us  with  a  pretext  for  seeking  after  new  reme- 
dies. 

There  vrill  no  doubt  be  found  many,  to  laud,  as  heretofore, 
the  combination  of  bark  with  opium,  serpentaria,  the  alka- 
lies, &c.  or  with  other  bitters  and  astringents.  With  such  I 
do  not  mean  to  cavil;  but  would  simply  express  my  conviction 
that  if  the  stomach  and  system  generally  be  not  in  a  suitable 
ttate  for  the  reception  of  the  bark,  we  but  deceive  ourselves 
and  injure  our  patients,  if  we  think  that  any  addition  to  it  of 
kindred  preparations,  drawn  from  the  class  of  stimuli  and 
tonics,  or  even  of  antacids  or  acids,  will  render  it  safer  and 
more  efficacious.  So,  likewise,  if  the  stomach  be  in  a  proper 
state  for  .the  ingestion  of  any  tonic,  we  are  safe  in  presuming 
it  is  so  for  bark  and  its  salts.  And  again,  though  we  may 
admit  that  a  plurality  of  remedies,  usually  called  tonics,  are 
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each  of  them  capable  of  curing  intermittent  fever,  we  ought 
by  fair  induction  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  one  condition 
only  of  the  stomach » in  which  any  of  them  can  be  advantage- 
ously used. 

Having  assured  myself  of  the  propriety  of  giving  the  cin- 
chonic  preparations,  I  begin  their  use  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  paroxysm ;  at  which  time  the  solution  of 
the  fever  is  most  complete,  the  capillary  excitement  most  sub- 
dued, and  the  stomach  most  in  want  of  moderate  nutritive 
and  medicinal  stimuli.  Repeated  at  brief  intervals,  in  full 
doses,  the  medicine  will  be  more  likely  to  ward  off  the  ex- 
pected ensuing  paroxysm  than  if  we  were  to  delay  its  admi- 
nistration until  a  short  time  before  the  epoch  of  the  chill,  when 
the  sensibilities  of  the  stomach  becoming  less,  whatever  is 
then  taken  in  lies  comparatively  inert  and  unchanged,  until 
the  reaction  in  the  hot  fit.  If,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
auspices  under  which  the  quinine  was  administered,  the 
disease  still  preserves  its  paroxysmal  character,  and  the  sto- 
mach and  head  are  distressed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suspend 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  restrict  still  more  the  regimen  of  tlie 
patient,  and,  irritation  continuing,  to  bleed  from  the  arm  or 
topically.  After  a  timely  pause  of  this  kind,  the  quinine 
may  be  again  directed  with  a  success  incomparably  greater, 
on  the  score  of  expedition,  comfort,  and  freedom  from  £ub- 
sequent  ailments,  than  would  have  followed  a  substitution  of 
other  tonics  after  its  first  failure. 

By  those  who  regard  intermittent  fever  as  purely  a  succes- 
sion of  febrile  paroxysms  at  stated  intervals,  which  return  by 
the  force  of  the  habit,  various  internal  and  external  stimuli 
have  been  eulogized  for  their  property  of  warding  off  the 
chill,  if  taken  or  applied  a  short  time  before  the  expected 
return  of  this  latter.  Opium  and  bUsters  have  been  recom- 
mended in  a  more  especial  manner  as  fitted  to  answer  the 
view.  That  they  will  singly  and  conjointly  often  fail  we  are 
well  aware :  but  even  when  they  succeed  in  producing  the 
effects  anticipated  we  are  far  from  having  the  condition  of 
the  patient  materially  benefited.  In  preventing  a  chill  they 
do  not  on  that  account  remove  the  internal  visceral  disturlh- 
ance  by  which  the  system  was  being  gradually  brought  to 
this  point.  Even  as  revulsives,  their  operation  will  be  of  too 
equivocal  if  not  perturbating  a  character  to  ensure  our  con- 
fidence. It  may  excite  surprise  to  see  the  epithet  perturbat- 
ing applied  to  opium;  but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  first 
eflects  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  secondary  ones 
on  the  stomach,  will  readily  understand  how  this  medicine 
becomes  so  when  untimely  administered. 
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The  principle  which  to  my  mind  seems  most  desirable  to 
be  established  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  is,  that  in 
each  stage  we  use  the  remedies  indicated  by  the  group  of 
symptoms  at  the  time,  without  anticipating  future  possible 
evils  from  present  relief  on  the  one  hand,  or  distant  good  by 
aggravating  actual  distress  on  the  other.  By  a  neglect  of 
this  important  principle,  we  often  make  the  physician  a  timid 
observer,  in  place  oi  an  efficient  actor»  when  he  refuses  to 
relieve  the  sufferer  from  cerebral,  pulmonary,  and  hepatic 
congestion,  and  disorganizing  membranous  inflammation  by 
copious  depletion,  for  fear  of  a  little  understood  state  of  de- 
bility being  afterwards  induced.  Changing,  at  another  time^ 
his  character,  he  will  be  seen  urging  the  use  of  irritating 
stimuli  on  a  person  already  tormented  by  burning  heat  and 
thirst,  and  general  capillary  excitement  in  the  second  stage 
of  remittent  gastric  fevers,  for  the  purposes,  as  he  alleges,  of 
giving  him  strength,  and  enabling  nim  to  digest  and  be  nou- 
rished. 

Hie  advocates  of  bloodletting  in  the  cold  stage  of  inter- 
mittent fevers  admit  the  correctness  of  the  above  principle. 
They  contend  that  the  operation  is  both  justified  and  called 
for  by  the  condition  of  the  viscera  at  the  time.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  similar  arguments  and  facts  to 
those  which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of,  or  opposition 
to,  direct  depletion,  in  the  stage  of  oppression  and  chill  in 
other  maladies.  The  physician  is  very  rarely  called  upon  to 
give  advice  before  this  stage  or  period  of  invasion  is  passed, 
and  reaction  has  taken  place.  He  is  generally  well  satisfied 
indeed  if  he  be  allowed  to  act  before  this  latter  has  been  of 
long  duration,  and  in  being  thus  favoured,  he  considers  him- 
self as  attacking  the  disease  at  an  early  period.  Deducing 
our  opinion  from  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  first  stage  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  we  should  say, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  attack,  marked  as  it  is  by 
chill,  rigors,  listlessness,  languor,  disinclination  to  move  and 
think,  the  nervous  system  is  alone  affected,  and  in  virtue  of 
its  debility,  the  secretions,  as  well  of  caloric  as  of  different 
fluids,  are  suspended.  The  sanguiferous  system  is  as  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  disease,  and  only  becomes  interested  in  pro- 
portion as  the  returning  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
communicates  to  it  fresh  stimulus.  If  prior  to  this  stimula- 
tion being  transmitted  from  the  nerves  to  the  heart  and  ca- 
pillaries, that  is,  before  the  disappearance  of  the  chill  and 
cold  stage,  we  abstract  blood,  it  can  only  be  with  the  inten- 
tion of  diminishing  the  amount  of  this  fluid,  and  thereby 
easing  the  vessels  when  the  hot  stage,  or  that  of  reaction  is 
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arrived.  Accordinoly,  Drs.  Mackintosh  and  Ridowat,  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  Dr.  Rush's  recommendation  many  years 
agO|  to  the  same  effect,  tell  us,  that  by  bleeding  in  the  cold 
stage  of  intermittent  fever,  the  hot  and  sweating  stages  have 
been  prevented. 

In  two  eases  in  which  I  adopted  this  practice,  the  result 
was  not  of  such  a  favorable  nature.  One  was  evidently  be^ 
nefited ;  but  neither  in  this  nor  the  other  was  I  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  subsequent  bleeding  before  the  disease  was 
arrested. 

To  these  I  ought  to  add  a  third,  which,  from  its  rare  oc- 
currence and  the  formidable  nature  of  the  symptoms,  merits 
a  more  particular  notice.    It  was  of  a  young  mulatto  man, 
who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks  by  gastric 
remittent  fever.    The  paroxysms  came  on  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  were  always  marked  by  a  frequent  and  rather  full 
pulse,  acrid  heat  of  the  skin,  especially  over  the  abdomen, 
and  a  burning  thirst.     Frequent  bleedings  from  the  arm  and 
cupping  over  the  abdomen  had  been  practised ;  purgatives  of 
a  saline  and  mercurial  character  were  occasionally  adminis- 
tered, which  gave  some  relief  at  the  moment,  but  always  left 
the  stomach  and  abdomen  more  tender  to  pressure,  and  the 
skin  hotter  to  the  touch.     During  nearly  the  whole  time  the 
tonffue  was  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a  whitish  yellow  coat, 
while  its  borders  and  tip  were  red  and  shining.    After  the 
expiration  of  the  above  time  convalescence  seemed  about  to 
be  established;   the  pulse  was  nearer  a  natural  standard, 
thirst  less  urgent,  and  temperature  of  the  skin,  except  over 
the  epigastrium,  of  an  ordinary  nature.    Pressure  on  the  ab- 
domen rendered  the  pubations  of  the  aorta  very  perceptible. 
The  patient  gained  very  little  strength,  although  he  was 
allowed  light  animal  broth  and  farinaceous  food.     Visited  in 
the  afternoon  of  September  17th  of  last  year,  1  found  him  in 
a  state  of  great  apathy,  with  an  inclination  to  dose.     The 
pulse  was  not  materially  altered,  nor  was  there  any  other  new 
symptom.     A  blister  was  directed  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  a  laxative  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  at  bedtime.     At 
eleven  o'clock  p.m.  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  on  my 
arrival  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  complete  coma,  utterly 
insensible  to  all  objects  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch;  his  limbs 
at  first  extended,  remained  in  whatever  position  they  were 
placed;  the  pulse  was  barely  perceptible,  and  the  breathing 
very  slow.    It  was  impossible  to  make  him  swallow  any  thing, 
or  to  elicit  from  him  the  slightest  evidence  of  consciousness. 
On  applying  my  hand  to  the  epigastrium,  I  could  feel  the 
abdominal  aorta  beat  with  considerable  force ;  so  also  did  the 
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earoddfl*  The  contractions  of  the  heart  were  firequenty  and 
laborious.  The  blister  had  been  put  on,  but  no  medicine 
taken.  Sixty  leeches  were  now  applied  over  the  epigastrium, 
and  sinapisma  to  the  extremities*  After  the  leeches  had 
begun  to  fill,  the  pulse  lost  somewhat  of  its  extreme  tenuity, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  detached,  it  had  regained  its  na- 
tural Tolume,  was  soft  and  easily  compressible.  The  patient 
at  this  time  began  to  move  his  eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  and  &ce ;  he  turned  a  little  towards  one  side,  yawned, 
and  stretched  himself.  The  extremities  were  still  cold  and 
unaffected  by  the  sinapisms.  Before  all  the  leeches  were 
removed,  the  skin  became  moist  in  places;  and  finally  a  sweat 
covered  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  Enemata  of  tepid  water  were  admmistered  at 
different  times  through  the  night.  In  the  morning,  though 
languid,  he  was  partially  sitting  up  in  bed,  by  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  helping  himself  to  some  light  nutriment.  In  the  after- 
noon, of  tnis  day  he  experienced  some  ri^rors,  which  disap- 
peared in  the  evening  in  moisture  on  the  skin. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  19th,  by  eight  o'clock, 
be  was  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  on  the  17th,  being  com- 
pletely comatose.  Cups  in  large  numbers  were  now  applied 
to  the  temples,  and  over  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  detract  about 
ten  ounces  of  blood.  The  effect  was  most  salutary,  and  the 
recovery  even  more  prompt  than  from  the  first  attack.  Ene- 
mata of  cold  water  were  given  on  the  present  occasion. 

An  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  the  case  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  SOth.  as  presented  by  the  pulse  and  skin,  seemed 
to  justify  the  use  of  the  quinine,  from  which  the  furred  and 
chapped  tongue  on  the  preceding  days  had  deterred  me.  A 
mmute  inspection  of  this  organ  now  showed  me  that  under 
tbis  diY  and  cracked  coat  it  was  pale,  and  rather  thicker  than 
natural.  This  appearance  was  readily  recognizable  by  look- 
ing at  the  tip  and  sides  of  the  tongue.  A  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  water,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  fluid, 
was  directed.  Of  this  a  tea-spoonful  was  taken  every  hour 
until  the  afternoon.  There  was  then  a  veij  slight  exacerba- 
tion. The  medicine  was  resumed  on  the  following  day,  and 
continued  for  several  days.  The  patient  was  thenceforward 
clear  of  paroxysmal  attacks,  and  gradually  and  regularly  re- 
gained his  strength  and  health. 

Here  was  an  extreme  case,  in  which  the  coma,  evidently  a 
substitute  for  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  was  relieved 
on  both  occasions  by  a  free  abstraction  of  blood.  The  sub- 
sequent reaction  and  distress  were  very  inconsiderable,  and 
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did  not  on  either  occasion  prevent  the  patient  from  sleeping* 
quietly  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  my 
silence  on  the  subject  of  emetics  and  purges  in  intermittent 
fever.  They  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  this  omission  the 
more,  as  to  them  it  will  seem  an  evidence  of  the  predominance 
of  French  doctrines.  Before  replying  to  this  supposition,  I 
would  recommend  to  those  who  are  so  backward  in  giving 
credence  to  the  weight  of  contemporary  authority ,  a  short 
essay  in  a  small  book  by  Cleohorn.  The  chapter  on  tertian 
feverSf  in  his  *'  Observations  on  the  Epidemical  Diseases  of 
Minorca^  from  the  year  1744  to  1749/*  to  which  I  allude,  is 
the  production  of  a  patient  and  experienced  observer.  Of 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  who  perished  in  malignant  tertians, 
and  who  were  examined  by  him  after  death,  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  were  in  all  greatly  affected  with  congestion  and 
inflammation.  It  was  natural  then  for  him,  when  called  in 
the  beginning  of  tertian  fevers,  to  take  away  some  blood  from 
people  of  all  ages,  unless  there  was  a  strong  contra-indication ; 
and  farther,  if  a  violent  headach,  and  obstinate  delirium,  and 
great  heat  or  pains  of  the  bowels  were  urgent,  within  a  day 
or  two  he  repeated  the  bleeding,  '^  by  which  seasonable  eva- 
cuation the  vehemency  of  the  paroxysms  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished; theapyrexias  become  more  complete;  the  operation 
of  emetics  and  cathartics  is  rendered  safer  and  more  success- 
ful; and  the  terrible  symptoms  which  often  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  height  of  the  distemper,  such  as  raving 
sopor,  difficulty  of  breathing,  inflammations  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  &c.  are  either  prevented  or  mitigated."  The  author 
adds  some  cautions  in  the  nse  of  the  lancet,  if  the  disease  had 
continued  some  time,  and  the  patient  was  very  feeble ;  or  if 
the  paroxysms  of  the  disease  were  attended  with  profuse 
evacuations,  whether  by  vomiting,  purging,  sweating,  or  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  In  all  sucm  cases,  however,  I 
have  bled  with  advantage,  after  I  had  convinced  myself  that 
there  was  protracted  irritation  or  engorgement  of  any  of  the 
viscera.  Cleghorn  tells  us  that  he  commonly  opened  a  vein 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit ;  but  if  this  time  had  passed 
before  his  being  called,  he  bled  in  the  evening  when  it  abated 
or  went  off,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  next  day  to  make  use 
of  the  remission  or  intermission,  which  commonly  happens  in 
the  morning,  to  evacuate  the  first  passages. 

As  explanatory  of  my  own  views  in  withholding  the  use  of 
emetics  m  intermittent  fevers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
reply  to  the  cavillers  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
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the  refinements  of  French  practice,  I  will  venture  to  extract, 
rerbatim,  the  entire  paragraph  in  which  their  own  classical 
Cleghorn,  one  of  those  whom  Rush  is  said  to  have  called 
medical  apostles,  gives  his  opinions  on  the  subject. 

''It  is  a  controverted  point  whether  it  is  best  to  discharge 
those  noxious  humours  by  vomit  or  stool.  At  first  view  vo* 
mits  seem  to  be  most  eligible,  as  they  quickly  empty  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  appears  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  the  morbific  matter.  But  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  whatever  irritates  much,  and  produces  violent 
commotions,  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  present  case.  Cave 
ne  inducas  effervescentiam  biliosorum  is  a  caution  given  by 
Aficenna;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Italians,  if 
their  physicians  may  be  credited,  cannot  well  bear  rough  me* 
dicines  of  any  kind.  (Vid.  Bagliv.  lib.  i.  c.  xv.  §  5.) 
Besides,  the  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  too  frequently 
accompanying  tertians,  are  exasperated  beyond  expression  by 
the  strong  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles in  the  operation:  and  if  the  spleen  or  liver  is  disposed  to 
become  putrid,  which  is  no  uncommon  case  in  these  fevers,  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  the  dangerous  consequences  that  mav 
result  from  the  repeated  efforts  of  vomiting.  For  whicn 
reasons,  mild  purgatives,  though  less  powerful  remedies,  are 
the  safest,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  the  generality  of 
cases.  Those  which  I  have  found  most  beneficial  are  senna, 
manna,  cremor  tartari,  but  above  all  the  sal  catharticum  ama- 
nim,  (Epsom  salts),  which  neither  gripes  nor  disturbs  the 
body,  and  seldom  fails  of  having  the  desired  effect  in  a  few 
hours,  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  where  the  intervals 
are  short.  But  if  vomits  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be 
given  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  before  repeated  parox- 
ysms have  brought  on  inflammations,  or  too  much  dissolved 
the  texture  of  the  blood,  taking  care  that  the  operation  does 
not  interfere  with  the  fit,  lest  some  sudden  mischief  should 
arise  from  the  united  shocks  of  the  remedy  and  the  disease." 

If  we  except  a  few  words,  indicating  a  belief  in  the  humo- 
ral pathology,  the  preceding  advice  and  cautions  are  just 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  enlightened  pathologist 
of  the  present  day.  The  only  justifiable  season  for  giving 
an  emetic  in  intermittent  fevers,  must  be  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, and  in  those  cases  only  in  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  indigestible  substances,  as  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  matters,  have  been  taken  and  still  remain  in  the 
stomach,  a  source  of  irritation  and  distress. 

In  reference  to  repeated  evacuations,  Cleghorn,  after 
telling  us  that  he  did  not  carry  them  as  far  as  formerly,  adds, 

409.    Ko.Zi^NewSeriei.  ce 
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that,  as  he  seldom  omitted  to  bleed  and  purge  once  or  twice, 
he  rarely  repeated  either  operation  oftener*  He  instances 
worms  in  the  first  passages,  which  sometimes  accompany 
tertian  fever*  as  another  inducement  for  purging  in  the  be* 
ginning.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  empty  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  residue  of  digestion  and  other  obviously  foreign 
matters,  which  had  not  escaped,  or  had  been  long  retained, 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  disease.  Then,  if  it  be  clear  of 
inflammation,  we  can  give  the  bark  immediately,  with  great 
advantage*  If  pblogosis  be  present  in  any  part,  we  are  called 
upon  to  bleed,  either  from  the  arm  or  by  the  application  of 
leeches  or  cups  over  the  affected  part,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  as  often  as  the  symptoms  continue  urgent.  The 
cinchonic  preparations,  in  full  doses,  will  then  complete  the 
cure.  In  all  protracted  cases  of  the  disease,  bleeding  is  of 
absolute  necessity,  if  we  desire  to  remove  the  sustaining 
causes,  viz.  either  chronic  inflammation  of  theUver  or  spleen, 
or  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  sometimes 
all  conjoined.  The  supervening  of  anasarca,  abdominal 
dropsy,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  pleurisy,  will  demand  similar 
treatment;  and.  until  the  local  malady  be  removed,  and  the 
stomach  clear  of  irritation,  (of  which  we  shall  find  the  evi- 
dence in  a  tongue  moist  and  divested  of  preternatural  red- 
ness,) we  cannot  hope  for  anv  good  from  the  bark  and  its 
kindred  preparations.  On  the  contrary,  painfiil  and  pro- 
tracted disease,  variously  masked,  will  too  often  be  the 
consequence  of  their  exhibition,  where  these  rules  are  dis- 
regarded. 

It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  those  who  are  sceptical  of  the  value 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  inferences  fix)m  the  phe- 
nomena ot  a  disease,  and  its  analogies  to  others,  to  mention 
that  the  principles  and  practice,  which  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  lay  down  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  have 
been  tried  by  the  test  of  a  tolerably  long  period  of  successful 
experience.  Independent  of  the  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion of  anterior  date,  my  situation  for  the  last  eight  years 
as  a  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  treat  hundreds  of  subjects  of  this 
fever,  from  all  regions  and  of  all  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  no 
small  number  of  cases  in  private  practice,  scarcely  less  varied 
in  their  symptoms  and  complications. — North  American  Med* 
and  Surg.  Journal*) 
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PATHOLOGICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

CofUribuiions  to  Pathological  Phrenology.  By  H.  H, 
floLM,  Ksq.,  Lecturer  on  Phrenology  m  the  School  of 
3Iedicine,  London  Hospital. 

Cm  L     On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  August,  1832,  I  visited 

—  Horsey,  aged  about  thirty-four.  On  entering  the  room,  I 
remarked  extreme  excitement  of  the  whole  system,  so  much 
80  that  all  the  muscles  appeared  to  be  slightly  convulsed:  he 
waj  not  entirely  incoherent,  but  laboured  evidently  under 
delusions,  the  purport  of  which  seemed  to  be,  that  there 
were  disturbances  which  either  annoved  him  or  in  which  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  implicate  himself.  On  examining 
the  head,  I  was  struck  with  the  greater  heat  about  the  re- 
gioH  of  circumspection,  namely,  near  the  point  of  ossification 
of  the  parietal  bones,  which  extended  in  a  circle  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  This  appeared  very  obvious  to  the  two 
medical  gentlemen  who,  besides  myself,  were  present.  We 
endeavoured  to  quiet  him  by  kind  conversation,  and  we 
agreed  that  the  hair  should  be  shaved  ofi*  the  heated  region; 
six  leeches  applied  on  either  side,  (he  being  previously  un- 
dressed, and  reclining  on  the  bed,  with  a  view  to  his  getting 
sleep;)  and  we  ordered  that  afterwards  the  room  should  be 
kept  dark  and  free  from  noise.  Aloetic  purgatives  were 
prescribed^  with  a  view  to  act  on  the  lower  bowels;  and 
%ht  diet,  with  a  glass  of  port  wine,  allowed,  he  having  been 
addicted  to  drinking. 

Previous  history.  Was  porter  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  and  had  been  discharged  for  imperti* 
nence  to  one  of  the  officers,  who  exercised,  as  Horsey 
thought,  too  great  military  authority.  After  his  dbcharge, 
(or,  according  to  his  own  statement,  after  he  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  on  which  account  his 
wages  were  continued  for  a  month,  during  his  stay  in  the 
country,)  he  went  to  his  friends;  but,  not  meeting  with  em- 
ployment that  suited  him,  he  returned  to  town.  For  many 
days  before  his  attack,  he  had  been  drinking  large  quantities 
of  brandy  and  other  spirits.  He  complained  of  his  inability 
to  sleep. 

After  a  second  application  of  the  leeches,  at  an  interval  of 
two  days,  he  gradually  became  more  rational,  and,  by  raising 
his  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  his  former  situation,  he  was 
eventually  restored  to  health. 

In  tracing  the  immediate  causes  of  excitement,  a  due 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  effect  of  the  spirits  he  took; 
but  they  merely  excited  into  more  violent  action  those  feel- 
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ings  of  caution  previously  over  active:  and  this  case  com- 
bines the  partial  disease  and  the  inflammation  of  a /}arffetf/ar 
portion  of  the  brain. 

Case  II.  October  1832.  J.  B.^  about  two  months  ago, 
during  a  violent  thunder-storm,  was  standing  at  the  garden 
door,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  so  terrified  him  that  he  never 
appeared  to  recover  from  the  fright.  His  father  observed 
tnat  the  expression  of  his  countenance  changed,  and  never 
recovered  its  natural  appearance,  from  that  time  to  his  death. 
His  mother  said  that,  from  the  period  referred  to,  he  became 
fractious,  exceedingly  timid,  and  had  lost  all  the  quickness 
he  had  previously  manifested. 

He  was  treated  by  his  medical  attendants  for  inflammation 
of  the  brain;  but  it  appears  that  the  symptoms  were  never 
efiectually  subdued.  About  five  weeks  before  his  death, 
(i.  e.  three  weeks  after  the  fright,)  he  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  fit,  which  lasted' five  hours,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  hemiplegia;  and,  although  the  paralysis  was  re- 
lieved, he  never  completely  recovered  the  use  of  the  afiected 
side. 

On  Friday  last  he  became  completely  senseless,  and  died 
yesterday  (i.  e.  Sunday)  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Autopsy,  On  stripping  off^  the  pericranium,  there  were 
seen  distinct  red  lines  along  the  course  of  the  frontal  and 
sagittal  sutures;  and  the  same  appearance  was  noticed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  bones,  when  the  calvarium  was  removed. 
Serum  was  found  efiused  between  the  membranes;  and  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  more  than  usually  filled,  exhi- 
biting the  general  appearances  of  inflammation.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  anterior  lobes  were  very  soft,  more  particu- 
larly those  lying  on  the  central  parts  of  the  orbital  plates  of 
the  frontal  bones;  so  that,  on  Ufting  them  up  to  divide  the 
nerves  at  the  base,  the  fingers  penetrated  them.  The  cor- 
pora striata,  or  great  anterior  ganglions,  from  which  emerge 
the  anterior  convolutions,  were  also  exceedingly  sofc ;  while 
the  posterior  ganglions,  or  optic  thalami,  and  the  convolu- 
tions proceeding  from  them,  were  of  the  natural  consistence. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  child  had,  by  conti- 
nual scratching,  produced  a  small  wound  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  in  the  mesial  line,  where  the  convolutions 
were  found  most  soft  and  altered  in  texture.  (Query,  was 
this  the  eflect  of  the  pain  occasioned  internally?) 

Now,  although  on  many  children  the  fright  would  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  it 
will  appear  more  evident  on  relating  the  predisposing  cir- 
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ciHBstancefl.  The  parents  had  previously  lost  a  child  from 
acute  inflamination  of  the  brain,  about  the  same  age  (two 
Tears  and  a  half),  a  period  of  life  at  which  this  disease  is 
very  frequent.  The  temperament  of  this  boy  was  nervo- 
sanguine,  and  he  shewed  great  cerebral  activity.  Before 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  attack,  he  had  been  visiting  at 
ao  aunt*s,  where  he  had  been  indulged,  and  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  had  become  deranged,  so  that  the  mother  even 
susDccted  he  had  received  some  injury  while  from  home, 
ibis  case  appears  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  physiology 
structure  of  the  brain,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and 
which  affords  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  explaining  the 
direct  effects  of  the  injury  sustained,  viz.  loss  of  intellectual 
iiuictions,  combined  with  unmediate  injury  to  the  convolu- 
tions belonging  to  the  intellectual  operations. 


HERNIA. 

Cotes  of  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia,  in  the  St,  Mary* 
k'bone  Infirmary;  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stafford. 

CiS£  I.  Eliza  Robinson,  set.  seventy,  (a  washerwoman,)  of  the 
middle  stature,  and  ordinarily  having  good  health,  was  admitted 
ioto  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary  on  the  4th  of  October,  1832,  for 
a  femoral  hernia,  which  had  been  strangulated,  as  she  stated,  forty- 
eight  hours.  She  had  been  subject  to  a  rupture  for  twelve  years» 
but  never  till  now  had  there  been  any  difficulty,  when  the  bowel 
came  down,  of  returning  it.  The  tumor  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  tense,  irregular  on  its  surface,  tender  on  pressure,  and  is 
situated  on  the  right  side,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  in  that  space 
OD  the  thigh  which  is  immediately  below  the  crural  or  femoral  ring. 
The  symptoms  which  she  laboured  under  on  her  admission  were, 
Tiolent  sickness;  extreme  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen; 
an  anxious  countenance;  a  furred  tongue;  pulse  110,  hard,  small, 
and  wiry;  and,  latterly,  a  constant  vomiting  of  stertoraceous 
matter. — Ft.  V.S.  ad  f  xvj.  (Blood  cupped  and  buffed)  warm  bath, 
in  which  the  taxis  was  carefully  employed.  Afterwards  a  tobacco 
injection  (533.  to  Oss.),  and  ice  applied  on  the  tumor.  No  bene- 
ficial effect  was  produced.     The  operation   was  performed  at 

two  P.M. 

An  incision  was  made  one  inch  above  Poupart*s  ligament,  ex- 
tending over  the  centre  of  the  tumor  to  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  outwards  to  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  fascia  was  divided,  and 
the  hernial  sac  exposed.  What  appeared  to  be  the  proper  sac  was 
opened,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  (about  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce) 
escaped.  There  were  several  adhesions,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
a  director  could  be  inserted  under  the  membrane,  which  was  divided 
up  to  Poupart*s  ligament.     There  was  immediately  beneath  this 
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apparent  gac,  a  membraoe  covered  with  fat,  and  retembliDg 
omentum.  The  femoral  ring  could  not  be  discovered,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adhesions,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things, 
led  to  the  conclusion  (for  tbe  part  exposed  had  the  appearance  of 
intestine,)  that  the  sac  itself  was  not  opened.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  what  appeared  to  be  intestine  was  taken  up  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  gut  still  lay  be- 
neath it.  Another  opening  was  cautiously  made  into  this  apparent 
sac,  and  immediately  a  tablespoonful  of  fluid  made  its  escape.  As 
in  the  last  instance,  there  were  firm  adhesions,  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  passing  the  director  under  the  divided  membranes. 
There  was  still  reason,  as  the  femoral  ring  could  not  be  felt  incar- 
cerating the  gut,  to  suspect  that  the  proper  sac  was  not  yet  en- 
tered. The  part  beneath  was  again  pinched  up  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  cautiously  opened.  A  slight  quantity  of  fluid  es- 
caped, and  the  intestine  lay  immediately  below.  The  proper  sac 
was  now  laid  open  completely  up  to  the  femoral  ring,  and  the 
stricture  causing  the  strangulation  easily  felt.  A  director  was 
inserted,  Gimbernat's  ligament  divided,  and  the  gut,  which  was  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  immediately  returned. 

The  wound  was  dressed  after  the  usual  manner.  Half  an  hour 
afler  the  operation,  she  had  seven  or  eight  copious  motions. 
Countenance  less  anxious;  pulse  ninety;  tongue  dry  and  furred. 
Still  felt  considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

Half  past  three  p.m.  Ordered  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  on 
the  abdomen;  a  fomentation. — Kaust.  Efferves.  quarta  quaque 
bora  sumend.     Fever  diet. 

Ten  P.M.  Pain  of  the  abdomen  much  relieved;  but  there  was 
tympanitis;  pulse  ninety,  and  rather  feeble.  To  continue  the  effer- 
vescing draughts,  and  to  apply  a  bran  poultice  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  abdomen.  In  addition  to  fever  diet,  a  pint  of  beef- 
tea. 

5th,  eight  o'clock.  Had  some  sleep  during  the  night:  pain 
subsided,  but  tympanitis  the  same.  Pulse  ninety,  soil;  tongue 
dry.    To  continue  the  medicine  and  bran  poultice. 

One  P.M.  Was  seized  with  faintnessand  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Pulse  seventy,  and  hardly  perceptible. — Ordered  R.  Sp.  Mther, 
Sulph.  n^xxv. ;  Sp.  Lavand.  comp.  it|,xxv.;  Syrup,  jss.;  ^q. 
Menth.  Virid.  ^x.  M .  secundis  horis  s. 

Four  P.M.  Faintness  much  relieved.  No  pain;  pulse  eighty, 
and  stronger. 

6th.  Had  a  tolerable  night.  Bowels  had  acted  once.  Pnlse 
eighty,  and  firm ;  tongue  not  quite  so  dry ;  tympanitis  the  same. 
Ordered  an  emollient  clyster. 

Two  P.M.  Clyster  produced  one  copious  motion.  Tvmpanitis 
rather  increased,  and  the  form  of  the  ribs,  distended  with  av,  cau 
be  distinctly  seen.  Ordered,  R.  Magn.  Sulph.  ^i.;  Sp.  JEther. 
Sulph.  Jss.;  Mist.  Ammon.  Acet.  Jxi.  M.  fiat  mist,  sumend.  Jss. 
4tis  horis. 
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7th.  Bowels  had  been  relieved  twice.  Good  night;  and  in 
other  respects  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  To  go  on  in  the  same 
maDoer.  The  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  wound  was  found 
to  be  united  along  its  whole  course,  excepting  for  about  half  an 
inch  at  its  upper  part. 

8th.  Much  the  same  as  yesterday;  tympanitis  somewhat  less; 
bowels  had  not  been  relieved ;  the  wound  looking  well.  Ordered 
R.  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iv.;  Pulv.  Rheei.  gr.  yj.  fiat  pil.  ij.  h.  s.  s.  R. 
01.  Ricini,  Jss.  eras  primo  manes. 

9th.  Better  in  every  respect  than  yesterday.  Pulse  seventy, 
but  feeble;  tongue  moist,  and  less  furred;  wound  healthy,  but 
its  lips  had  reopened  between  the  ligatures.  Ordered,  R.  Pulv. 
Clnchonse,  gr.  xi.;  Pulv.  Zingiberis,  gr.  v.;  Decoct.  Cinchonee, 
^in.;  Sp.Tnuioris,  gtt.  xxv.  M.  quartis  horis  s.  Diet,  fish;  one 
pint  of  porter;  red  wine,  two  ounces. 

10th.  Considerably  improved:  tympanitis  nearly  gone;  pulse 
and  tongue  almost  natural ;  slight  inflammation  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wound.  The  ligatures  were  cut  and  taken  away,  and 
the  wound  brought  together  by  adhesive  plaster.  To  continue  the 
medicine;  wine,  one  gill;  and,  in  addition  to  the  diet,  one  mutton 
chop. 

From  this  time  the  patient  progressively  went  on  well:  the 
wound  healed  on  the  6th  of  November,  and,  when  she'  could  bear 
the  pressure  of  a  truss,  she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Remark,  The  sac  being  divided  into  three  layers,  and  contain- 
ing fluid  between  each  of  them,  is  an  extremely  curious  fact,  and 
nay  be  considered  as  almost  an  anomaly.  It  points  out  to  us  that 
there  is  no  peculiarity  which  may  not  present  itself  in  the  opera- 
tion for  hernia,  and  that,  whatever  general  rules  may  be  laid  down, 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  every  deviation  that  may  occur.  This 
case  is  also  interesting,  by  its  showing  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  patient,  both  by  diet  and  the  administration  of  tonics,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Case  11.  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary.  On  November  11th, 
1832,  Frances  Row,  set.  sixty-six,  a  hard-working  woman,  and  of 
a  spare  habit,  was  admitted  mto  this  hospital,  with  a  strangulated 
femoral  hernia.  The  tumor  was  about  the  size  of  an  ^^,  very 
tense,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  was  accompanied  with  con- 
stant vomiting,  and  extreme  pain  and  tenderness,  on  pressure,  of 
the  whole  region  of  the  abdomen.  The  intestine  had  been  incar- 
cerated twenty-seven  hours.  Bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  the  taxis, 
and  all  the  nsual  means,  were  employed  without  effect.  The 
operation  was  performed  at  twelve  p.m.,  and  nothing  remarkable 
was  observed,  excepting  that,  when  the  sac  was  opened,  there  was 
not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  fluid  in  it.  When,  however,  the 
femoral  ring  was  divided  at  Gimbernat*s  ligament,  about  a  quart 
of  serum  immediately  rushed 'down  from  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  continued  to  flow  so  freely  that  the  wound  could  not 
be  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster.  Two  ligatures  were  consequently 
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employed,  and  a  graduated  compressy  made  with  lint,  bound  down 
with  a  bandage  upon  it.  After  the  operation,  she  was  carried  to 
bed,  where  she  remained  quiet  for  three  hours,  without  taking  any 
medicine.  As  the  bowels  had  not  then  acted,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable pain  in  the  abdomen,  she  was  ordered,  R.  Magn.  Sulph. 
ji.;  Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  Ji.  M.  fiat  haustus,  omni  horfL  donee  alviis 
responderit  sumendus.  App.  hirudines  xx.  region,  abdom.  App. 
fotus  comm.  region,  abdom.     Diet,  fever. 

One  P.M.  Bowels  had  acted  four  times.  Pulse  ninety,  and 
soft;  tongue  dry  and  furred. 

Three  p.m.  Seized  with  very  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  (an  attack  she  had  been  before  subject  to,)  accompanied 
with  dyspnoea  and  faintness;  pulse  130,  feeble,  and  very  irregular. 
Ordered,  R.  Liq.  Opii  Sedat.  mxv.;  Sp.  ^ther.  Sulph.  tti.xxv.; 
Mist.  Camphora,  jx.  M.  statim  s. 

Four  P.M.  Somewhat  relieved. — R.  Mist.  iEther.  comp.  ^i. 
2dis  horis  s. 

Ten  P.M.  Much  relieved:  pain  almost  gone;  pulse  100,  regu- 
lar, but  feeble. — ^To  continue  the  medicine  during  the  night. 

13th.  No  pain.  Bowels  had  not  acted. — Emuls.  01.  Ricini, 
^ij.  statim  s.     Operated  four  times. 

14th.     Better:  no  medicine  required. 

15th.  Had  had  no  sleep  during  the  night,  but  was  no  worse. 
Pulse  100,  and  soft. 

Vespere.  R.  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  tttxxx.;  Mist.  Camph.  Ji.  M.  h. 
8.8.     Rep.  Haust.  01.  Ric.  eras  primo  mane  s. 

1 6th.  Had  slept  well;  pulse  ninety,  and  low.  After  the 
bowels  had  acted,  to  take,  R.  Cinchonoe  pulv.  gr.  xij.;  Zingiberis 
pulv.  gr.  v.;  Decoct.  Cinchonee,  ^iss.;  Sp.  Ammon.  A.  gtt.  xxv. 
M.  quartis  horis  s.  Diet,  one  mutton  chop;  wine,  one  gill;  porter, 
half-pint. 

The  case,  from  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  return 
of  the  pain  in  the  abdomen,  (for  which  leeches  were  once  applied,) 
went  on  favorably.  She  was  enabled  to  take  nourishing  food,  and 
gathered  strengtn  under  the  tonic  treatment.  The  wound  soon 
healed;  but  she  could  not  wear  a  truss  as  soon  as  she  otherwise 
might  have  done,  in  consequence  of  the  cicatrix  remaining  tender. 
She  was  discharged  from  the  infirmary  quite  well. 

Remark,  The  remarkable  points  of  this  case  were  the  sac  con- 
taining so  little  fluid,  while  so  large  a  quantity  (showing  the 
completeness  of  the  strangulation  of  the  gut,)  rushed  through  the 
wound  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  It  shows  also,  as  in 
the  last  case,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  early  administration  of 
tonics  and  nourishing  food. 

Case  III.  Elizabeth  Appleby,  eet.  fifty-three,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  atone  p.m.  on  3d  December,  1832, 
with  a  large  tumor,  situated  on  the  right  thigh,  immediately  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  about  the  largeness  and  shape  of  a  moderate 
sized  melon.    The  history  she  gives  of  it  is  as  follows:  about  ei^ht 
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jean  ago,  she  was  operated  upon  for  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia, 
and  then  was  advised  to  wear  a  truss,  and  cautioned  never  to  let 
the  rapture  come  down.  At  first,  with  the  exception  of  once  or 
twice,  she  was  enabled  to  do  this;  but  latterly,  within  the  last  two 
years,  she  has  been  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  in  consequence  of 
vhich,  the  truss  became  ineffectual,  and  she  could  not  prevent  an 
occasional  protrusion  of  the  bowel.  At  these  times  the  tumor  pre- 
sented has  been  very  great,  but  not  so  large  as  at  present,  and,  by 
lying  down  on  the  back,  it  has  generally,  of  its  own  accord,  gone 
up  again  in  a  few  hours.  She  states  that  the  day  before  her  ad- 
mission, she  took  a  very  long  walk,  which  fatigued  her  extremely, 
and  during  which  the  rupture  came  down,  and  has  remained  so 
ever  since.  She  is  now  suffering  great  pain  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
abdomen ;  is  constantly  vomiting,  and  having  also  a  quick  hard 
pulse,  dry  tongue,  and  a  distressed  anxious  countenance. 

At  two  P.M.  She  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath;  and,  when  faint- 
ness  was  produced,  the  taxis  was  employed  with  the  greatest  care. 
No  impression,  however,  could  be  made  upon  the  tumor:  it  remained 
of  the  same  size,  and,  as  so  much  pressure  might  increase  the  in- 
flammation, by  which  the  chance  of  success  of  the  operation,  if 
necessary  to  be  performed,  would  be  rendered  less,  she  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  other  remedies  employed.  Ordered  Enema  Sodee 
Sulph.  immediately,  and  the  application  of  ice  on  the  tumor. 

Nine  p.m.  Just  the  same  in  every  respect.  A  tobacco  (3SS.  to 
Ibss.)  injection.     The  taxis  again  carefully  employed. 

Eleven  p.m.  All  the  remedies  had  failed,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  propose  the  operation,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  her 
life.  She  would  not,  however,  after  every  persuasion  had  been 
used,  consent,  saying  that,  when  purgatives  had  been  administered 
pQ  former  occasions,  it  had  always  gone  up,  and  she  had  no  doubt, 
if  they  were  employed,  it  would  do  so  now.  She  was  consequently 
ordered,  01.  Ricini,  giv.  quarta  qu^ue  hora  s.  To  continue  the 
application  of  ice  for  an  hour  or  two. 

4th,  eight  o'clock.  The  bowels  had  not  acted;  extremely  mise- 
rable night;  violent  pain  in  the  tumor  and  abdomen;  sickness  the 
same;  pulse  130,  tongue  dry  and  cracking,  with  constant  thirst. 

Two  P.M.  The  pain  in  the  tumor  has  considerably  increased. 
It  is  larger  even  than  yesterday,  in  consequence,  most  probably,  of 
the  contents  of  the  incarcerated  intestine  having  been  decomposed ; 
and  thus,  air  having  been  disengaged,  it  has  become  more  distended. 
It  is  now  extremely  hard  and  shining,  and  of  a  purplish  cast,  from 
venous  congestion.  It  occupies  the  whole  space  from  the  pubes 
^  about  two  inches  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and,  on  its  inner 
*»de,  it  extends  itself  into  the  right  labium,  and  its  upper  extremity 
tilts  itself  over,  and  is  considerably  above  Poupart's  ligament :  in 
fact,  as  it  has  been  described  before,  it  resembles  a  large  melon. 
Tlie  patient,  in  the  last  extremity,  consented  to  the  operation; 
which  was  accordingly  performed  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 

An  incision  was  made  about  three  inches  in  length,  longitudi- 
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nally,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  leaving  the  lower  part  un- 
touched. The  sac,  which  lay  at  least  half  an  inch  beneath ,  in 
consequence  of  the  oedematous  and  thickened  state  of  the  integu- 
ment covering  it,  was  opened,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
escaped.  A  large  mass  of  intestine,  inflated  with  air,  apparently 
about  two  yards  in  length,  was  exposed.  The  sac  was  entirely 
divided  up  to  the  femoral  ring,  and  the  strictured  part,  which  pre- 
vented the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  appearing  to  be  chiefly  at 
Poupart*s  ligament,  was  cautiously  divided  by  Cooper's  knife.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  return  the  intestine,  but  without  success : 
Gimbernat's  ligament  was,  therefor^,  divided,  and  the  strictured 
ring  was  now  freely  open.  At  this  time,  (as,  indeed,  had  been  the 
case  during  the  whole  operation,)  the  patient  was  violently  retching. 
The  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  therefore,  were  in 
constant  action.  From  this  cause  there  was  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning the  bowel  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  for,  as  fast  as  it 
was  thrust  in,  the  action  of  these  muscles  forced  it  out  again.  The 
patient  at  length  began  to  be  faint,  and  they  became  passive.  The 
gut,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  which  was  highly  reddened,  was  now 
easily  returned.  The  wound  was  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
a  firm  thick  graduated  compress  was  laid  over  it.  The  patient  was 
carried  to  bed,  and  left  quiet  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Eight  P.M.  She  was  suflering  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with 
extreme  tenderness;  the  sickness  had  abated;  pulse  ninety-six, 
hard  and  full.  Ordered,  Fiat  V.  S.  ad  ^xxiv. ;  Fot.  abdomin. 
R.  Magn.  Sulph.  3i.;  Inf.  Rosee,  Menth.  Pip.  aa  ^ss.  M.  omni 
hora  sumendus  donee  alv.  respdt. 

Ten  P.M.  Pain  still  considerable:  bowels  had  operated  three 
times.  Ordered,  App.  Hirudines  xx.  region,  abd. ;  Cataplasm, 
furfuris.. 

5th.  Pain  nearly  gone;  pulse  one  hundred,  and  soft;  tympa- 
nitis; tongue  dry;  extreme  thirst.  Ordered,  Haust.  Eflerves. 
quarta  qusLque  hor^  s. 

6th.  Had  a  tolerable  night.  No  pain ;  tympanitis  the  same ; 
pulse  ninety,  and  not  so  strong;  tongue  the  same,  and  thirst  still 
great.  To  continue  the  eflervescing  draughts.  In  addition  to  the 
diet  one  pint  of  beef  tea,  and  two  ounces  of  red  wine. 

7th.  Much  the  same  as  yesterday.  Ordered,  R.  Mist.  Cinchon. 
arom.,  Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  oa  J ss.  M.  quarts  quaque  hor&  sumendus. 

8th.  Still  weaker;  in  other  respects  much  the  same.  Occa- 
sionally feels  faint,  and  is  very  restless  and  oppressed.  R.  Mist. 
Cardiac.  Jiss.  quarta  quaque  horsL  s.  R.  Liq.  Opii  Sedat.  tit  xxv.; 
Mist.  Cam  ph.  |i.  M.  fiat  haust.  h.  s.  s. 

9th.  Much  worse;  diarrhoea,  with  extreme  lassitude,  pulse 
ninety,  and  feeble. 

From  this  time  she  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on  the  I2th,  being 
ten  days  from  the  time  the  operation  was  performed. 

On  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the 
thoracic  viscera  were  found  healthy.     The  liver,  the  stomach,  and 
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spleai  were  healthy.  Two  yards  and  a  half,  by  measurement,  of 
the  small  intestines  were  blackened,  and  in  a  semi-mortiiied  state, 
not  entirely  haying  lost  their  toughness,  and  yet  could  be  torn  by 
a  little  force.  The  mucous  surface  was  ulcerated,  and  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  in  various  parts  of  it,  was  thickly  covered  by  purulent 
lymph.  A  large  semi-cartilaginous  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
citron,  was  found  in  the  uterus ;  and  the  other  parts  were  healthy. 

Remarks ,  This  case  points  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  performing 
tlie  operation  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  had  this  patient  submitted 
to  it  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  her,  it  is  most  probable  she  would 
b&ire  recovered.  The  immense  portion  of  intestine  contained  in 
the  sac  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  femoral  hernia,  and  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  having  been  performed  before,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  femoral  ring  was  enlarged  beyond  its  na- 
tural size.  The  difficulty  of  returning  the  gut  arose  partly  from  its 
^reat  bulk,  partly  from  its  being  distended  with  air,  and  partly 
from  the  constant  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles : 
bad  the  intestine  been  unretumable,  it  would  have  been  advisable, 
perbapSy  to  have  punctured  it  with  a  needle,  and  let  out  the  air  when 
it  would  have  been  easily  effected. 

Case  IV.  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  December  23d,  1832. 
Ann  Baker,  set.  forty-nine,  an  emaciated,  unhealthy  looking  woman, 
^tes  that  she  has  had  a  rupture  for  several  years,  and  has  con- 
stantly worn  a  truss  for  it.  In  spite  of  this  instrument,  however,  a 
portion  of  intestine  has  occasionally  protruded  itself  through  the 
rin^,  bat  has  always  gone  back  again  without  difficulty.  According 
to  her  own  account,  the  bowel  has  now  only  been  strangulated  four 
bours,  but,  from  the  previous  symptoms  and  the  state  of  the  part 
vhen  operated  upon,  it  is  probable  it  has  been  down  for  a  longer 
period.  On  Saturday  she  felt  pain  in  the  part;  and  on  Sunday,  the 
day  of  her  admission  (about  one  o*clock,)  she  was  seized  with 
constant  sickness,  which  she  attributed  to  having  eaten  pork,  and 
which  continued  without  abatement  until  the  present  time  (half- 
past  ten  P.M.)  The  tumor  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  e^^, 
elongated  from  the  pubes  towards  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  is  extremely  tense,  very  painful  and  tender  on  being  touched, 
and  tilting  over  Poupart's  ligament.  Her  present  symptoms  are, 
extreme  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  tenderness  on  pressure;  con- 
stant retchings;  anxious  countenance;  pulse  ninety-six,  hard,  and 
wiry;  and  a  dry  furred  tongue. 

She  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces;  placed  in  the  warm  bath;  the 
taxis  employed ;  and  purgative  injections  thrown  up  the  rectum ; 
bat  the  tumor  remained  of  the  same  size.  The  injection  brought 
away  a  large  quantity  of  feculent  matter;  in  consequence  of  which, 
(about  half-past  one  in  the  morning,)  she  was  again  placed  in  the 
^nn  bath,  and  the  taxis  again  employed.  No  favorable  result 
ensued;  the  tumor  remained  as  tense  and  painful  as  before,  the 
sickness  and  pain  of  the  abdomen  continued.  The  operation  was 
consequently  performed. 
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An  incision  was  made,  by  pinchinic  up  the  integuments  over  the 
tumor,  and  thrusting  a  double-edged  scalpel  through  it  at  its  base 
and  cutting  out,  immediately  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  extending  to  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  parts  were 
cautiously  dissected  down  to  the  sac,  which  was  opened  and  divided 
up  to  the  femoral  ring.  The  sac  contained  a  large  piece  of  omen- 
tum, and  a  dark  chocolate  colour  knuckle  of  intestine,  which  was 
of  about  three  inches  in  length,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  latter. 
The  stricture  was  divided  at  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  the  gut  easily 
returned.  The  omentum,  however,  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sac.  An  attempt  was  made  to  break  down  the  adhesions, 
some  of  which  yielded,  but  the  whole  of  them  could  not  be  torn 
through.  As  the  patient  was  not  in  a  state  to  lose  much  blood,  ia 
consequence  of  having  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  portion  of 
the  obtruded  omentum  was  supplied  by  several  large  vessels,  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  tie,  a  ligature  was  tightly  placed  round  it  at 
its  base,  and  it  was  then  cut  off,  The  separated  portion  of  omentum 
measured  in  breadth  four  inches  and  three  fourths,  and  in  length 
three  inches.  The  wound  was  brought  together  by  one  ligature 
and  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  compress  was  applied. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  sickness  was  relieved,  and 
the  pain  gradually  subsided:  she  was  seized,  however,  with  a 
slight  rigor.  R.  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  ii|,xxx.;  Mist.  Camph.  Ji.  M.fiat 
haust.  statim  s. 

24th.  She  had  had,  during  the  night,  three  pretty  copious  mo- 
tions; is  free  from  pain;  no  sickness,  and  disposed  to  sleep. 

Six  P.M.  Felt  severe  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  epigastric 
region  with  tenderness;  pulse  ninety,  hard  and  wiry.  Ordered 
App.  Hirudines  xv. 

Eleven  p.m.  Was  much  exhausted  from  the  leeches.  Pulse 
120,  very  feeble  and  indistinct;  pain  relieved.  Ordered  Enema 
emolliens  statim  inj.  R.  Ammon.  Garb.  gr.  v.;  Sp.  iEther.  Sulph. 
m.  xij.;  Mist.  Camph.  ^i.;  Tinct.  Amm.  C.  3i.  M.fiat  haust., 
quartd  quaque  horS.  sumend.  Wine  two  ounces,  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally in  water. 

25th.  Had  slept  well  during  the  night.  Now  and  then  felt 
slight  pain  in  the  abdomen;  pulse  one  hundred,  stronger,  and  more 
distinct;  tongue  moist  and  slightly  furred.  Ordered  Haust.  01. 
Ricini.  statim  s.    Foment,  commun.  abd.     Rep.  Enema. 

Three  p.m.  Feels  pain  in  the  abdomen;  tender  on  pressure. 
App.  Hirudines  xij.  abdomen.    Rep.  Haust. 

Ten  P.M.  Much  relieved.  Feels  very  faint  and  low;  pulse 
115,  very  feeble,  and  indistinct.  Bowels  had  acted  four  times. 
Ordered  one  ounce  red  wine  in  arrowroot,  some  of  which  to  be 
taken  occasionally  during  the  night.  Rep.  Haust.  Ammon. 
Carbon.  R.  Ext.  Papav.  alb.  gr.  vj.;  Pil.  Hydr.  gr.  iv.  fiat  pil.  ij. 
statim  s. 

26th.  Had  a  very  comfortable  night,  having  slept  several 
hours;  no  pain;  pulse  one  hundred,  more  full  and  distinct;  tongue 
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moist  and  less  furred.  Wound  dressed  and  looking  well.  Or- 
dered, R.  Pulv.  Cinchonee,  gr.  xi.;  Pulv.  Zingib.  gr.  vi.;  Dec. 
Cioch.  fiss.;  Sp.  Tenuioris,  gtt.  xxv.  M.  quartd.  quaque  hora 
sumendas.  Rept.  pil.  h.  s.  s.  Beef  tea,  one  pint;  wine,  two 
ounces,  daily. 

From  this  time  the  case  went  on  favorably. 

27th.  Much  better;  had  a  good  night;  no  pain;  bowels  re- 
lieved three  times;  enjoyed  the  beef  tea  and  feels  stronger;  pulse 
ooe  buodredy  and  firmer.  To  continue  Haust.  Cinchon.  Arom.  et 
Pil.  Papav.  h.  s.  s.  Wound  looking  well,  but  the  tied  omentum 
oot  come  away. 

28th.  Going  on  well  in  every  respect,  excepting  having  reten- 
tion of  urine.  Catheter  to  be  passed  night  and  day.  To  go  on  in 
the  same  manner.     Three  pints  of  beef  tea. 

30th.  Going  on  favorably;  pulse  ninety;  tongue  moist  and 
clear.  To  continue  medicine.  In  addition  to  the  present  diet,  two 
eggs  daily,  four  ounces  of  fish. 

31st.  Still  improving ;  pulse  eighty-four.  Ordered  one  mutton 
chop,  half  a  pint  of  porter.  Cut  surface  of  the  omentum  granu- 
lating, and  filling  up  the  femoral  ring.  On  the  following  day,  the 
diet  was  increased  to  two  mutton  chops,  one  pint  of  porter,  one  gill 
and  a  half  of  red  wine;  she  continued  the  bark.  The  ligature  was 
taken  away  on  the  13th,  and  the  wound  was  healed  on  February 
^j  the  granulations  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  omentum,  and  those 
of  the  wound  itself,  having  united  and  skinned  over. 

Remarks.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  among  surgeons,  when 
the  omentum  cannot  be  returned,  whether  it  should  be  cut  off  or 
the  vessels  tied,  or  whether  a  ligature  should  be  placed  at  its  base, 
and  then  cut  away?  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  should  be  re- 
moYed  and  the  vessels  tied,  with  the  view  of  preventing  subsequent 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  possibility  of  secondary  he- 
morrhage. In  the  case  before  us,  it  was  not  advisable,  because,  if 
any  difficulty  had  arisen  in  tying  the  vessels,  so  much  blood  might 
have  been  lost,  that  the  patient,  having  a  disease  of  the  heart  at 
the  time,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse,  might  have  sunk  under  the  ope- 
ration. It  shows,  therefore,  although  the  application  of  a  ligature 
on  the  omentum  may  be  against  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
it  may  be  done  under  peculiar  circumstances,  without  much  appre- 
hension of  future  evil  consequences. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASE. 

Case  of  Hemorrhagic  Disease,  following  Venesection  after 
Amputation,  ana  finally  terminating  in  Purpura.  Read 
at  the  Harveian  Society,  on  January  the  2 1st,  by  Alex. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Western 
General  Dispensary. 

•^A!iUARY31,   1831.     Richard  Crawford,    aged  thirty-nine, 
of  phlegmatic  temperament,  was  admitted  a  patient  of  the 
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Westminster  General  Dispensary,  with  disease  of  the  right 
wrist,  of  six  years'  duration:  this  had  originated  from  a 
sprain;  inflammation  supervened,  and  its  consequences, 
suppuration,  caries,  and  hectic  fever,  finally  demanded  the 
amputation  of  the  wrist. 

November  5,  183^.     Amputation  was  performed  half-way 
up  the  forearm.     Three  arteries  being  tied,  the  bleeding 
ceased.     The  stump  was  dressed  in  the  usual  mode.     He 
bore  the  operation  well,  and  without  faintness.     I  was  about 
to  take  my  leave,  when,  upon  his  exerting  himself  somewhat, 
hemorrhage  took  place,  and  increased  so  much  and  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  render  it  imperative  to  search  for  the  bleeding 
vessels :  two  were  discovered,  and  secured,  upon  which  the 
hemorrhagy  ceased;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
there  was  an  oozing,  then  a  gush,  from  another  vessel,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  tie  also.     The  stump  was  become  much 
heated,  and  the  action  of  its  arteries  remarkably  violent. 
These,  in  connexion  with  another  circumstance  that  occurred 
some  weeks   before,   namely,  an  astonishing  profusion  of 
blood,  which  followed  venesection  on  the  back  of  the  dis- 
eased hand,  prepared  me  to  expect  further  hemorrhage:  it 
was,  therefore,  determined,  if  such  should  ensue,  to  repress 
it  by  the  constant  application  of  a  cold  solution  of  alum,  to 
keep  on  the  tourniquet,  but  slackened,  as  a  ready  help;  to 
use  no  dressing  besides  a  strap  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
pledget  with  spermaceti    ointment,  for  the  support  of  the 
wound ;  and  to  give  full  doses  of  the  tincture  of  foxglove. 
Notwithstanding,  a  smart  hemorrhage  did  take  place  next 
morning,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  was  lost  before 
the  tourniquet  could  be  commanded.     This  seemed  to  have 
been  induced  by  two  causes:  the  getting  out  of  bed,  and  a 
temporary  excess  of  excitability  of  the  heart  and  arteries; 
for,  upon  resuming  his  quiet  posture  in  bed,  and  the  abate- 
ment of  the  flush,  the  tourniquet  was  slackened,  without  any 
further  hemorrhagy. 

During  five  days  there  continued  to  be  occasionally  slight 
oozings  of  blood,  which  were  always  attendant  on  a  flush  and 
quickened  circulation ;  and,  but  for  the  assiduous  attention 
to  rest,  cold  applications,  and  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  fox- 
glove, would  doubtless  have  become  more  frequent  and 
greater  in  quantity. 

The  granulations  were  of  a  livid  hue,  and  exceedingly 
disposed  to  bleed,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  cicatrix, 
which  was  within  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

Upon  examination  of  the  diseased  wrist,  the  cartilages  of 
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the  joint  had  completely  disappeared;  the  carpal  bones 
separated  and  carious;  the  ligaments  in  some  places  absorbed, 
in  others  vastly  thickened. 

January  10th,  1833.  Up  to  the  present  date,  his  health 
has  continued  to  improve:  he  has  become  robust,  works  hard 
at  the  mangle,  and  is  carrying  out  heavy  loads  of  clothes; 
his  wife  being  a  laundress.  Nothing  worthy  of  remark  oc* 
curred,  except  a  patch  of  erythema  near  to  the  cicatrix,  which 
came  and  was  gone  within  the  space  of  three  days;  and  cer* 
tainly  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  that  the 
hemorrhagic  disposition  was  to  be  so  soon  and  so  awfully 
manifested  as  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

January  11th.  He  had  been  seized  the  previous  evening 
vith  vertigo,  rigor,  severe  headach,  and  pains  in  the  small  of 
the  back.  His  appearance  is  exactly  that  of  a  person  in  mea- 
sles, on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption :  there  is  tumidity  of  the 
lace  and  neck;  much  coryza  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils; 
cough;  quick  respiration;  and  a  distinct  eruption  upon  the 
extremities.  He  had  had  measles.  The  pulse  was  quiet 
and  under  ninety.  Two  opening  pills  and  diaphoretic  medi- 
one  (Liq.  Ammon,  Acet.)  were  prescribed. 

January  12th,  two  o'clock.  During  the  night  he  had  vo- 
mited  every  thing  he  swallowed,  and  mixed  with  blood;  and, 
since  early  this  morning,  had  been  purging  every  half-hour, 
indeed,  more  frequently,  almost  pure  blood.  The  flush  had 
changed  to  a  lividity  of  the  skin.  The  surface  of  the  trunk 
and  arms  is  thickly  beset  with  spots  of  purpura,  of  the  size  of 
a  split  pea;  some  of  them  are  pink  or  florid,  others  of  a  deep 
lead  colour  or  purple.  On  tne  face  and  lower  extremities 
they  are  not  so  numerous.  His  wife  first  discovered  the  spots 
about  nine  this  morning,  on  one  side  of  the  neck.  The  mu- 
cous membranes  were  quite  as  congestive  as  on  yesterday, 
and,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, the  eye  had  a  very  death-like  appearance,  the  gums 
were  of  a  lead  colour  inclining  to  purple,  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  thick  milk-like  coating,  breathing  very  much  op- 
pressed, with  much  phlegm,  which  he  expectorated  easily. 
The  vision,  hearing,  and  touch  were  much  impaired;  not  so 
his  mental  faculties,  these  he  exercised  perfectly  when  he 
heard  what  was  said  to  him.  The  pulse  varied  much  in  ra- 
pidity and  in  strength,  at  times  almost  imperceptible,  from 
100  to  120.  I  bled  him  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of 
eight  ounces.  After  this  operation  he  expressed  himself  re- 
lieved, he  could  distinguish  objects  more  clearly,  and  could 
hear  better.   Upon  inspiring  deeply,  he  experienced  no  pain ; 
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the  respiratory  [murmur  distinctly  audible.  The  actions  of 
the  heart  feeble.  Had  passed  little  or  no  urine.  He  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  much  from  thirsty  as  a  very  little  bit  of 
orange  satisfied  him :  indeed,  I  had  sent  for  some  oranges, 
intending  that  he  should  partake  of  their  juice  liberally,  but 
this,  like  every  thing  else,  was  quickly  vomited  along  with 
blood. 

Ten  P.M.  He  has  been  dead  two  hours ;  had  passed  no 
urine  since  last  visit.  The  spots  were  less  distinct,  becoming 
diffused,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  The 
blood  drawn  at  the  last  visit  had  a  remarkable  appearance. 
I  had  noticed  how  very  quickly  the  crassamentum  subsided 
from  the  serum,  and  I  did  expect  to  find  buff  on  the  surface; 
but  there  was  no  buff.  The  serum  was  jellied,  resembling 
very  weak  size ;  the  red  crassamentum  occupying  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  was  fluid  as  molasses.  The  remedies  prescribed 
were  V.S.,  ad  Jviij.  orange  juice,  and  effervescing  medicine 
with  an  excess  of  acid. 

January  13,  half-past  two.  The  body  was  examined.  Xl'e 
spots  were  become  less  distinct,  all  around  them  was  ex- 
tremely livid  from  ecchymosis.  The  neck  tumid  and  livid. 
The  right  side  of  the  chest  flattened,  and  non-resonant. 
Upon  opening  the  body,  the  blood  was  found  to  be  fluid 
everywhere,  and  very  dark  coloured.  The  pleura  of  the 
right  side  was  so  adherent  as  not  to  admit  of  separation 
without  the  knife,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  pleura 
costalis ;  the  subjacent  lobe  of  lung  was  condensed];  the  other 
two  lobes,  with  their  investing  pleura,  were  healthy.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  fifteen  years 
ago  from  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy.  The  lungs  of  the  left 
side  healthy,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps  somewhat  emphyse- 
matous. In  the  pleura  of  this  side  about  half  a  pint  of , serum 
tinged  with  blood,  whether  from  the  diseased  action,  or  from 
the  division  of  some  vessel  by  the  knife,  may  be  doubted. 
The  lining  of  the  air  tubes  was  much  reddened,  the  heart 
quite  healthy.  The  liquor  pericardii  perhaps  superabundant. 
Spots  of  purpura,  varying  in  number  and  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pin*s  head  to  a  split  pea,  were  found  throughout  the  whole 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  upon  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  termination  of  the  ilium  and  commence- 
ment of  the  colon.  The  other  viscera  were  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  brain  nothing  remarkable  beyond  the  fluidity  and 
dark  colour  of  the  blood.  On  the  third  day  after  death,  the 
spots  could  with  difliculty  be  defined ;  their  purple  tint  and 
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tbatof  the  skin  is  changed  to  pink.  A  corresponding  change 
had  taken  place  upon  a  portion  of  skin  which  I  had  Drought 
away  to  examine  through  the  microscope. 

Upon  examining  the  spots  on  the  mucous  surface  through 
a  very  powerful  magnifying  lens,  they  appeared  to  consist  of 
a  congeries  of  very  loaded  vessels  with  inconsiderable  sur- 
roanding  extravasation,  and,  on  making  a  section  of  the  spots 
on  the  skin,  they  presented  to  the  unaided  eye  a  similar 
ammgement. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Barker,  assisted  me  during  the  opera* 
tioD,  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  physician  to  the  Charity, 
was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 
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.4  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  and  on  Bilious  Complaints ; 
tpith  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Health  of  those 
who  have  returned  from  Tropical  Climates^  and  on  the  Diseases 
of  Infancy.  By  George  Hamilton  Bell,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh;  late  residency  Surgeon, 
Tanjore. — 8vo.  pp.  152.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh;  and 
Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  not  only  in  our  eastern  possessions,  but 
even  here,  have  gradually  assumed  a  character  of  vast  importance, 
and  hence  demand  from  the  medical  practitioner  a  corresponding 
degree  of  attention.  Whether  it  be,  from  fashion,  that  hepatic 
<iisorders  are  more  noticed  now  than  formerly,  or  whether,  as  we 
suspect  with  our  author,  that  they  are  really  more  prevalant  than 
tiieyused  to  be,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine:  still  we  cannot 
Wallow  that  "the  supposition  is  not  without  plausibility,  which 
avers  that  something  like  an  intertropical  tendency  to  liver  com- 
plaints may  have  been  imported  into  this  country :"  for,  as  our 

author  observes, 

"  The  sources  of  what  are  usually  termed  hereditary  diseases  may 
often  be  traced  to  some  misfortune,  neglect,  or  imprudence  in  a 
predecessor.  Thus  the  habiu  of  living  of  a  father,  a  grandfather, 
or  even  of  some  more  remote  ancestor,  or  a  cold  which  he  has  ne- 
glected, may  have  engendered  the  gout,  or  the  consumption,  under 
which  his  descendants  suffer.  So  it  is  well  known  that  every  one 
who  has  been  much  exposed  to  a  hot  climate  acquires  a  predispo- 
sition to  hepatic  affections;  and  when  we  remember  the  number  of 
our  countrymen,  or  of  their  descendants,  who  annually  return  from 
the  intertropical   possessions  of   Britain,    labourintr   under  the 
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diseases  of  the  cliraate,  and  become  fathers  of  families;  or  who 
themselves  suffer  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  under  the 
morbid  affections  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  diffusion  and  very  general 
prevalence  of  diseases,  wnich  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
mdigenous  in  the  temperate  zones. 

"  It  is  also  possible  that  the  present  habits  of  life  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  particular  the  increase  and  more  general  diffusion 
of  luxurious  living,  may  have  produced  a  greater  tendency  to  biliary 
derangements  than  naturally  belongs  to  our  climate.  But  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  liver  is  daily  be- 
coming more  prominent  as  a  source  of  disease  in  this  country :  and 
no  general  medical  practitioner,  therefore,  can  safely  be  ignorant 
of  the  intertropical  practice  in  hepatic  disorders.  In  my  own 
practice,  since  my  return  from  India,  I  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  keeping  my  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  condition  of  the 
liver  and  duodenum ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  feel  the  less  apo- 
logy to  be  necessary  for  the  present  attempt  to  communicate  to  the 
profession  the  result  of  the  observations  on  this  class  of  diseases, 
which  1  have  now  had  opportunities  of  making,  both  in  India  and 
in  Great  Britain."  {Pref,  vii.) 

Such  is  the  praiseworthy  object  of  the  present  treatise,  an  object 
which  its  author  has  very  ably  achieved :  for,  though  short,  (all 
extraneous  matter  being  excluded,)  it  is  comparatively  copious, 
and,  though  concise,  it  is  (as  far  as  an  isolated  treatise  can  be) 
complete. 

We  like  the  plain,  straight- forward  style  in  which  this  work  is 
written;  no  mystification,  no  labouring  after  effect;  but  diseases 
are  so  graphically  pourtrayed  that  the  descriptions  bear  the  impress 
of  truth,  and  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind  that  the  writer 
is  familiar  with  the  topics  on  which  he  treats. 

Dr.  Bell's  experience  has  led  him  to  distinguish  .at  least  two 
kinds  of  acute  hepatitis,  which  he  denominates  sero  and  puro- 
hepatitis;  and  this  distinction  appears  to  be  not  only  patholo^- 
cally,  but  practically  important.  The  following  are  part  of  the 
''preliminary  observations''  on  this  subject. 

**  Such  cases  as  the  following  have  each  received  the  name  of 
acute  hepatitis.  An  intertropical  sportsman  has  been  much  ex- 
posed to  fatigue ;  he  has  been  snipe-shooting  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  under  an  unclouded  sun,  and  i^  to  his  knees  in  water. 
He  is  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  right  hypocon- 
drium.  As  if  struck  with  the  sun,  he  is  unable  to  move,  and  is 
carried  to  his  quarters  in  a  litter.  He  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
high  fever;  and  his  right  side  is  so  exquisitely  painful  that  even  the 
weight  of  a  single  sheet  is  hardly  endurable.  Forty  ounces  of 
blood  are  drawn  from  his  arm,  and  thirty  leeches,  followed  by  a 
large  blister,  applied  to  his  side;  and  by  pursuing  a  well-managed 
course  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  he  is  in  a  few  days  restored  to 
health — resolution  has  been  accomplished.    Or,  if  the  result  prove 
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less  fiivorable,  there  will  remain  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  side, 
sod  he  will  become  a  tropical  valetudinarian;  adhesion ,  in  this 
case,  having  most  likely  taken  place  between  the  covering  mem- 
bniDe  of  the  liver  and  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  diaphragm^  or 
abdominal  walls. 

"  Again,  a  man  is  attacked  with  shivering,  followed  by  feverish 
symptoms,  which  are  relieved.  His  illness  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
'  bilious  attack;'  hxH  his  tongue  is  white,  his  pulse  tense,  and  his 
bowels  irregular;  and  after  eight  or  ten  days  he  is  again  attacked 
with  shivering.  The  case  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  irregular  ague, 
aDd  he  is  treated  accordingly.  His  countenance  now  assumes  an 
earthy  hue,  and  he  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  bad  health.  But  he 
is  told  that  '  a  course  of  tonics,  and  aperients,  and  change  of  air, 
wi'IJ  set  all  right.'  He  travels  by  easy  stages  to  the  sea-coast,  be- 
comes worse  on  the  road,  and,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end  of  his 
joaroey,  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  bed.  His  pulse  is  now 
statiooary  at  1^0,  he  has  a  clammy  skin,  a  dirty  soddened  tongue, 
his  bowels  are  in  great  disorder,  and  although  he  probably  has  se- 
vere spasmodic  twitches  in  the  abdomen,  there  is  nowhere  any  fixed 
pain.  This  goes  on  for  some  days,  the  patient  settles  down  on  his 
back  in  bed,  his  skin  becomes  clammy  and  wet,  he  falls  into  a 
state  of  low  delirium,  and  dies  from  effusion  in  the  brain.  An  ab- 
scess containing  some  pints  of  matter  is  found  in  the  centre  of  his 
liver. 

''  It  is  cases  such  as  these,  and  every  practitioner  must  have  met 
with  them,  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  inflammation, 
when  seated  in  diaphanous  membranes,  or  in  parts  in  which  the 
healthy  circulation  consists  of  colourless  blood,  differs  in  symp- 
toms, course,  and  termination,  from  the  same  affection  when  it 
occurs  in  parts  in  which  the  vessels,  when  in  health,  convey  red 
blood.    The  distinction  I  regard  as  of  sufficient  practical  importance 
to  justify  the  subdivision  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  into  what 
may  be  termed  sero-phlegmon  and  puro-phlegmon ;  to  which  may 
be  added  muco-puro-phlegmon ;  the  first  making  its  attack  on  na- 
turally colourless  parts,  and  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  in- 
flammation, viz.  unnatural  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  and 
faaviDg  a  tendency  to  end  in  effusion  of  serous  fluid ;  the  second 
being  that  affection  in  those  vascular  parts  in  which,  the  healthy 
circulation  being  already  red  blood,  there  is  little  or  no  apparent 
change,  no  great  increase  of  heat,  in  which  the  pain  when  present  is 
obtuse,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  pus; 
and  the  third  attacking  mucous  surfaces,  in  which  there  are  pain, 
heat,  swelling,  and  unnatural  redness,  terminating  in  change  of 
secretion  and  ulceration."  (P.  7.) 

''  The  symptoms,  then,  of  sero-hepatitis  are  acute  pain,  referable 
to  gome  part  of  the  surface  of  the  liver;  pain  over  the  clavicle; 
difficulty  of  breathing;  dry  cough;  high  fever;  great  thirst,  and 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  urine  high  coloured,  depo- 
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aiting  a  lateritious  sediment;  with  pain  much  increased  on  pcessure, 
and  by  attempts  to  lie  on  the  left  side."  (P.  16.) 

**  Treatment.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this,  the  most  important 
object  in  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  disease,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  propose  that  a  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  in- 
flammation of  the  coat  of  the  liver,  and  inflammation  in  its  sub- 
stance. For  it  seems  to  me  that  a  due  regard  to  that  distinction 
may  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists 
among  good  practitioners  as  to  the  treatment  of 'acute  hepatitis. 

''The  sanative  effects  of  mercury  in  functional  affections  of  the 
liver,  and  in  diseases  within  its  substance,  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished; but  many  physicians,  particularly  m  this  country,  are 
of  opinion  that  mercury  ought  not  to  be  exhibited  in  acute  hepatitis : 
and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  sero-hepatitis,  so  long  as  the  disease  is  acute,  to  put  the 
system  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  I  have  reason,  indeed,  to 
believe,  that  much  harm  may  arise  from '  pushing  mercury'  in  cases 
in  which  the  acute  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  covering  mem- 
brane of  the  liver;  and  of  this  the  following  case  supplies  an  illus- 
tration. 

**  Several  years  ago,  while  in  India,  I  was  called  to  a  station  at 
some  distance  from  my  own,  to  see  a  civilian  of  high  rank,  who  was 
considered  by  his  medical  attendant  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
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great  danger  from  an  attack  of  hepatitis.  This  patient  had  been 
about  twenty  years  in  India.  I  found  him  in  a  state  of  low  deli- 
rium, with  an  alarming  tendency  to  dosing;  his  pulse  was  upwards 
of  120,  thrilling  and  weak;  his  face  swollen  to  double  its  natural 
size;  and  his  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue,  in  a  terrible  condition  from 
ptyalism.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  right  side,  with  fever,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  acute  hepatitis;  that  he  had  been  very  largely  bled 
generally;  that  local  depletion  with  leeches  had  been  carried  as  far 
as  possible;  and  that  he  had  also  been  blistered.  By  those  means 
it  appeared  that  the  pain  had  been  completely  removed  from  the 
side.  Calomel  had  likewise  been  administered  to  a  great  extent; 
and  the  mouth  had  suddenly  become  affected,  attended  with  great 
pain.  The  swelling  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  had  increased 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  I  first  saw  the  patient;  but  the 
pain  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  delirium  and  comatose  symptoms 
had  supervened. 

'*  The  hepatic  affection  having  been  thus  to  all  appearance  mas- 
tered, the  dangers  now  were  sphacelation  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  cerebral  effusion.  We  therefore  turned  our  whole  attention  to 
the  head  and  circulation.  But  every  attempt  to  lower  the  pulse 
failed,  and  the  delirium,  though  it  intermitted,  was  not  manageable. 
The  patient  sunk  and  died;  and,  on  examination  after  death,  the 
liver  was  found  perfectly  sound.  The  inflammation  had  been 
overcome  by  the  decided  antiphlogistic  practice  pursued;  and  al- 
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tluragh  the  exhibition  of  mercury  was  according  to  rule,  the  case 
was  noty  in  my  opinion,  one  whicn  called  for  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury as  a  sialogogne;  and  the  patient  had  perhaps  been  too  long 
exposed  to  an  Indian  climate  to  admit  of  even  the  necessary  deple- 
tioD  with  safety,  far  less  the  deleterious  effects  of  '  pushing  large 
doses  of  calomel/ 

"  In  the  treatment  of  sero-hepatitis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  The  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  may  render  the  exhibition  of  a  scruple  of 
calomel  necessary ;  and  this  medicine  is  valuable  in  combination 
with  purgatives.  But  salivation  is  in  my  opinion  uncalled  for,  and 
may,  as  in  the  above  case,  become  positively  injurious  in  acute 
sero-hepatitis. 

"The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  1st,  to  weaken  the  general  force 
of  the  circulation;  2d,  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach;  dd, 
to  overcome  the  morbid  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels;  4th,  to 
act  OQ  the  bowels ;  and,  5th,  to  equalise  the  circulation,  and  allay 
morbid  irritabUity."  (P.  17.) 

Local  bloodletting  is  much  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  seems, 
in  Indian  constitutions,  to  be  often  a  more  safe  and  efficient  prac- 
tice than  general  depletion.  The  following,  however,  may  not  be 
a  useless  caution  to  English  practitioners,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
India. 

*'  In  India,  leeches  are  a  most  efficacious  means  of  accomplish- 
mg  depletion ;  for  the  tropical  leech  is  not  only  so  large  as  to  be 
capable  of  containing  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  blood,  but  it 
leaves  a  wound  more  like  that  of  a  bayonet  than  a  leechbite ;  so 
that  a  dozen  or  twenty  leeches  will  not  only  draw  a  great  quantity 
of  blood,  but  will  do  so  with  wonderful  rapidity,*  Having,  there- 
fore, bled  freely  with  the  lancet,  exhibited  a  large  dose  of  calomel, 
&c„  a  dozen  or  twenty  leeches  ought  to  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  their  removal  followed  by  a  lengthened  fomenta- 
tion." (P.  22.) 

"  Puro-HepatitU. 

*'  Symptoms.  The  condition  of  the  hepatic  vessels  which  leads 
to  suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  seems  to  be  so  little 
different  from  their  usual  state  (at  least  so  far  as  is  indicated  by 
symptoms),  that  very  frequently  the  first  intimation  which  a  pa- 
tient has  of  serious  disorder  of  the  system,  is  what  is  too  often  to  be 
reckoned  proof  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  He  is  attacked 
with  a  shivering  fit,  which  is  followed  by  an  irregular  hot  stage, 
ending  in  profuse  clammy  perspiration.  Even  after  this  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  pointing  out  the  destruction  which  is  going  on  in 

*  "  A  Tory  dangerous  case  of  exsanguination  oceurred  in  the  Indian  practice 
offt  joung  friend  of  mine.  Accustomed  to  the  leeches  of  a  London  hospital,  he 
bad  ordered  the  application,  to  the  knee  of  a  robust  man,  who  had  suffered  a  faU 
&0D1  his  horse,  of  as  manjr  leeches  as  woold  adhere.  Upwards  of  forty  of ,  the 
Iwn  Indian  leeches  were  applied,  and  before  one  had  diopt  off  the  man  fainted, 
ana  eould  searcely  be  reanimated." 
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his  liver.  The  patient  suffers  from  irregular  feverish  symptoms,  and 
has  the  impression  that  something  very  wrong  is  taking  place ;  bat 
neither  he,  nor  probably  his  medical  attendant,  is  aware  that  he  is 
stricken  with  a  mortal  malady.  As  the  case  advances,  there  are 
occasional  severe  shivering  fits,  and  distressing  night  sweats,  the 
pulse  rises,  the  tongue  is  furred,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
patient's  countenance,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  labouring  under  some 
great  internal  disease.  Still  there  may  be  no  symptom  referable 
to  the  liver ;  great  derangement  of  the  bowels  ensues,  and  there  is 
much  suffering  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  some  instances  there 
are  severe  spasms  in  the  diaphragm,  and  violent  tenesmus.  After 
some  days  (or  it  may  be  even  weeks)  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
low  delirium,  and  dies  as  if  from  effusion  in  the  brain.  This  is  an 
extreme  case. 

"  In  the  less  obscure  cases  there  are  fulness,  weight,  and  uneasi- 
ness in  the  right  side,  increased  on  pressure.  There  is  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  or  in  the  back;  there  is  a  dry  cough,  the  stomach  is 
disordered,  and  the  bowels  much  deranged;  and  though  the  pulse 
may  not  be  materially  affected,  there  are  alternate  aguish  and 
and  feverish  symptoms.  There  is  urgent  thirst,  the  tongue  is  furred, 
and  the  urine  high  coloured,  depositing  a  lateritious  or  pinky  sedi- 
ment. There  is  great  risk  that  these  symptoms  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  decided  indications  of  the  formation  of  an  hepatic 
abscess. 

**  Cases  occur  in  which  very  extensive  abscesses  have  appeared  to 
form  very  rapidly,  death  ensuing  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the 
accession  of  symptoms  of  acute  sero-hepatitis,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  found,  on  the  post-mortem  examination,  that  one  or  more  ex- 
tensive abscesses  had  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  all  such  instances  the  abscesses  had  formed  insi- 
diously and  unnoted;  and  that  the  symptoms  which  had  forced 
themselves  into  notice  were  those  produced  by  the  inflammatory 
action  having  extended  itself  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver. 

''  In  other  instances  the  hepatic  affection  has  been  first  detected 
by  the  patient  finding  that  he  could  not  endure  the  weight  of  his 
watch  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  or  that  the  pressure  of  a  friend's 
hand  while  leaning  on  his  arm  has  produced  a  sickening  uneasi- 
ness. Such  slight  symptoms  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  region  of 
the  liver  have  been  soon  followed  by  melancholy  evidence  that 
suppuration  had  taken  place  in  that  organ."  (P.  30.) 

Of  the  insidious  advances  of  this  form  of  disease,  several  very 
instructive  illustrations  are  detailed;  but  at  these  we  can  only 
slightly  glance. 

''  Mr.  Assistant-surgeon  H — ,  a  stout  man,  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  arrived  at  Tanjore'on  the  25th  of  Ma^ch,  1826,  m  at- 
tendance on  the  late  Bishop  Heber.  He  went  to  church  on  the 
following  day,  Good  Friday,  made  a  round  of  calls,  and  dined  at 
the  Residency.  On  calling  for  him  on  the  forenoon  of  the  27th, 
I  found  him  confined  to  his  sofa.     He  told  me  he  had  a  slight 
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ferdsh  attack,  but  that  he  expected  his  usual  dose  of  oil,  vhich 
he  had  taken,  would  put  him  to  rights  again.  As  his  hand  was 
hot  and  dry,  and  his  pulse  quick,  I  advised  him  to  take  some  tar- 
tar-emetic solution.  He  objected  to  this,  but  agreed  to  take  a  dose 
of  compound  powder  of  jalap.  When  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  I 
foQiid  him  still  feverish;  his  bowels  had  been  opened,  but  the  eva- 
cuations, though  apparently  bilious,  were  fetid  and  unwholesome. 
I  prescribed  effervescing  draughts,  and  gave  him  at  bedtime  six 
grains  of  calomel  with  some  James*  powder,  prescribing  the  black 
drau^t  in  the  morning."  (P.  32.) 

The  treatment  during  some  days  being  chiefly  a  combat  with 
symptoms,  no  accurate  diagnosis  being  made,  we  pass  on  to  the 
ciosiDg  scene. 

'^  4th  April.  I  sat  up  with  Mr.  H.  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
I  continued  to  administer  calomel  combined  with  opium,  of  the 
latter  of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  had  four  grains;  and 
I  also  gave  him,  in  hopes  of  keeping  down  the  pulse,  thirty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  in  different  doses. 

"Mr.  H.,  though  prepared  for  death,  thought  that  he  had  been 
reduced  in  former  illness  to  a  state  of  more  imminent  danger,  and 
vas  persuaded  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  perseverance  of  his  then 
medical  attendant,  in  giving  him  wine  and  nourishment ;  and  he 
requested  me  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  I  therefore  continued, 
until  be  could  no  longer  swallow,  to  administer  wine,  &c,  Mr. 
H.  retained  his  consciousness  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  died  a  little  after  four. 

**  Sectio  cadaveris.  An  abscess,  containing  upwards  of  a  pint  of 
matter  was  found  in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  the  abdomen.  It  was  seated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  surface  of  the  lobe.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  great 
lobe  there  was  an  old  adhesion  of  considerable  extent  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  liver.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  of  green- 
coloured  bile.  The  bowels  throughout  showed  that  there  had  been 
much  irregular  spasmodic  action  in  them.  The  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach  was  full ;  the  pyloric  end  was  contracted.  The  duodenum 
vas  also  contracted.  These  parts  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  abscess  on  them. 

*'  In  this  case  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  patient,  a  man  of  great 
judgment  and  |>erfect  coolness,  who  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
he  understood  the  nature  of  his  illness,  never  suspected  disease  in 
his  liver.  He  said  that  in  a  former  illness  an  adhesion  had  taken 
place  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  lungs,  and  to  this  he  ascribed 
the  spasms  in  the  diaphragm.  I  examined  the  chest,  and  found 
that  the  pleura  were  attached  almost  throughout  their  surfaces. 
The  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  will,  however,  better 
account  for  the  symptom  in  question. 

"Although  throughout  my  attendance  on  Mr.  H.  I  feared  that 
wmc  great  internal  organic  lesion  existed,  I  could  not  decidedly 
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say  what  it  was.  The  absence  of  paki  in  the  right  side  or  shoulder, 
the  patient's  being  able  to  lie  on  either  side,  and  his  not  confessing 
to  his  ever  having  had  any  rigors,  appeared  to  me  almost  like  pro(^ 
that  there  was  no  abscess  in  the  liver;  and  I  confess  that  I  went 
on  very  much  in  the  dark;  administering  to  symptoms  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  most  anxious  to  credit  Mr.  H.'s  assurances  that  he  had 
suffered  in  the  same  way  in  former  illnesses. 

**  I  have  since  ascertained,  that,  three  weeks  before  my  attend- 
ance on  this  gentleman  commenced,  and  previously  to  his  having 
marched  upwards  of  200  miles  down  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India 
for  ten  days,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  he  had  suffered 
at  Madras  from  repeated  attacks  of  shivering.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  symptoms  marked  the  formation  of  matter.  And 
it  adds  considerably  to  the  interest  of  this  fact,  that  so  little  were 
those  shivering  fits  connected,  in  Mr.  H.*s  mind,  with  his  fatal  ill- 
ness, that,  in  our  many  conversations  on  his  case,  he  never  once 
alluded  to  them.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  an  intelligent 
officer,  who  commanded  the  bishop's  escort,  observed  to  me,  before 
the  disease  assumed  a  serious  character,  that,  from  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  H.'s  countenance  on  the  march,  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
(Mr.  H.)  had  some  mortal  malady  hanging  about  him."  (P.  37.) 

The  following  likewise  we  should  be  scarcely  justified  in  omitting. 

**  It  happens  very  fortunately  for  my  present  object,  that  I  have 
lately  bad  an  opportunity  of  watching  (in  the  case  also  of  a  medical 
man)  the  progress  of  puro-hepatitis  to  its  fatal  termination  in  this 
country. 

**  Mr.  Surgeon  B.,  after  having  served  eleven  years  in  India, 
was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  return  to  England. 
His  mode  of  life,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  service  in  that 
country,  had  been  exceedingly  intemperate,  and  latterly  he  had 
lived  almost  entirely  on  ardent  spirits.  The  consequence  had  been 
alarming  disorder  of  the  stomach,  which,  before  be  left  India,  had 
assumed  the  character  of  organic  disease.  His  health  improved  on 
board  ship,  where  he  had  been  enabled  to  wean  himself  from  the 
brandy  bottle.  In  August  1830,  while  in  the  west  of  England,  he 
was  attacked  with  what  was  considered  by  bis  medical  attendant 
as  irregular  ague,  for  which  he  was  treated  in  the  usual  way.  But, 
although  the  aguish  symptoms  were  relieved,  he  was  not  restored 
to  the  health  he  had  enjoyed  on  his  landing  in  England.  His  sto- 
mach again  became  irritable,  and  he  rapidly  lost  flesh.  He  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  December  1830,  and,  when  he 
placed  himself  under  my  care,  the  following  was  his  condition : 
He  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  general  atrophy,  and  his 
countenance  bore  the  indescribable  marks  of  a  man  sinking  under 
organic  disease.  His  principal  suffering  was  in  his  right  leg,  which 
was  bent  up  upon  his  body,  this  being  the  only  position  which  gave 
him  any  thing  like  relief.  His  skin  was  cool,  his  pulse  120,  his 
tongue,  though  not  loaded,  had  the  fleecy-grey  moist  look  which 
betokens  organic  disease;  and  he  had  great  irritability  of  the  sto- 
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mach,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  occasionally  severe  pain, 
referrible  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  He  had  frequent 
ittacksof  hiccup,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  hours;  and  there 
vere  occasionally  acrid  sour  eructations.  His  bowels  were  open, 
but  the  a] vine  discharges  were  unnatural  in  appearance.  He  told 
me  tliat,  although  there  was  no  symptom  referrible  to  the  liver  in 
the  intermittent  feverish  attack  with  which  his  present  illness  com- 
menced, yet  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  belief  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  that  organ,  that  latterly  he  had  persuaded  his 
medicai  attendant  (although  he  thought  it  unnecessary)  to  apply 
leeches,  and  to  blister  him  on  the  right  side.  He  had  since  then 
resorted  almost  constantly  to  blisters  over  the  stomach,  and  the 
only  quiet  sleep  he  had  enjoyed  for  months  bad  been  during  their 
vesication. 

'*  I  told  Mr.  B.  that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  an  abs- 
cess had  formed  in  the  liver;  that  there  was  disease  at  the  cardiac 
oriBce  of  the  stomach;  and  that  I  could  account  for  the  peculiar 
sobering  in  his  leg  only  by  supposing  that  there  must  be  a  tumor 
vithio  the  pelvis  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the  leg. 

^'  He  lingered  on  for  seven  weeks  with  little  changig  of  symptoms; 
^s  poise  varying  from  120  to  140:  his  stools,  although  unwhole- 
some io  smelly  were  latterly  excrementitious,  and  not  ill  coloured : 
urine  in  very  small  quantity,  and  thick :  occasional  troublesome 
cough,  with  much  expectoration.  There  was  almost  constantly 
^ere  suffering  in  the  right  leg  and  hip.  Sleepless  nights,  and 
colliquative  sweats. 

*'My  treatment  consisted  of  aperients  and  anodynes,  a  succes- 
sion of  blisters  over  the  stomach,  and  anodyne  liniments  to  the  spine. 
Mr.  B.,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  mercury  in  any  shape. 

'' Sectio  cadaveris.  Extraordinary  emaciation.  There  was  much 
flatus  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  omentum  adhered  to  the  peri- 
toneum lining  the  abdomen  and  the  floating  viscera  at  several 
points.  The  liver  adhered  to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  walls  throughout  its  whole  convex  surface,  appa- 
rently the  consequence  of  some  former  attack  of  hepatitis.  The 
whole  of  the  viscera  on  the  right  side  formed  a  general  mass  of 
disease.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
gangrenous.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  liver,  the  fingers  broke 
into  a  large  abscess,  wnich  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  lobe,  and  was  filled  with  matured  pus. 
The  ascending  colon,  the  duodenum,  and  liver,  were  formed  into 
one  mas9  of  disease;  and,  on  opening  the  stomach,  the  whole  of  its 
inner  coat  was  found  to  be  thiclcened  and  ulcerated  in  various  parts. 
Toe  pylorus  was  hard  and  almost  impervious.  The  mucous  coat 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, was  thickened,  ulcerated,  and  black.  The  coats  of  the 
duodenum  were  thickened  and  black,  as  were  those  of  the  ascend- 
ing arch  of  the  colon.  The  right  kidney  was  involved  in  the 
disease ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  point  of  the  dissection  was, 
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that  tke  right  ureter  had  been  cut  off  from  its  connexion  with  the 
bladder;  suid  there  had  been  formed  an  .immense  sac  of  urine  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  and  running  down  among  the  muscles  like  a 
psoas  abscess.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  internus  muscles  of  the  right 
side  were  black,  and  apparently  mortified. 

^*  This  gentleman  must  have  carried  a  great  portion  of.  this  ex- 
tensive disease  along  with,  him  from  India,  and  the  abscess  of  the 
liver  must  have  existed  for  six  months. 

'*  These  cases  are,  I  think,  suilficient  to  illustrate  the.obscure  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  of  puro-hepatitis;  and  I  regard  them  as  the 
more  valuable,  because  the  sufferers  were  both  of  them  intelligeot 
medical  men,  who  had  the  natural  bias  of  Indian  practitioners  to 
direct  their  attention  to  every  feeling  referrible  to  the  liver."  (P.39.) 

Counter-irritatioD,  either  by  the  actual  cautery  or  by  caustic 
issues,  Dr.  Bell  speaks  of  with  much  confidence,  as  among  the 
most  likely  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
liver,  and  of  favoring  the  absorption  of  the  matter  when  formed; 
of  which  fortunate  result  several  important  cases  are  on  record. 

The  chaptei;^  on  "Chronic  Sero  and  Puro-Hepatitis,"  "Func- 
tional Derangements  of  the  liver,"  "  Jaundice,"  the  "  Disorders 
of  Tropical  Valetudinarians,"  Diseases  of  Children,"  "  Irregular 
Complaints  of  Infancy,"  and  "on  the  age  at  which  Children  born 
in  India  should  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  on  the  Management  of  their 
Health  in  this  country,"  contain  many  valuable  remarks ;  but  for 
these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  perusal  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  of  the  public,  and  more  especially  to  the  attention  of 
practitioners  and  others  who  are  either  themselves  going  to,  or  have 
any  connexions  in,  the  East. 

A  Further  Examination  of  the  Prtnciplee  of  the  Treatment  of 
Oout;  with  Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Cdlchiam. 
By  Sir  Charles'Scxtdamore,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  &c.  &c.  The  second 
Edition f  considerably  altered  and  enlarged, — 8vo.  pp.  127. 
Long;man  and  Co.,  London. 

In  this  book  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  offers  many  observations 
respecting  the  effects  of  certain  remedies  frequently  used  in  gout, 
which  patients,  who  are  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  who  are  in- 
clined to  trus^  to  their  own  rather  than  their  physician's  skill,  iiill 
do  well  to  ajttend  to,  and  from  which  the  medical  practitioner  may 
himself  derive  some  very  useful  hints. 

The  chief  object  of  these  pages,  we  are  told  in  the  pre&ce,  is  to 
inqjiiire  into  the  real  merits  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale  as  a  re- 
medy in  gout.  This  subject  may  appear  to  be  almost  exhausted; 
but  those  who  have  opportunities  of  Observing  the  injudicious  and 
even  dangerous  manner  in  which  this  powerful  and  much-abused 
remedy  is  u|ed  by  patients  themselves,  as  well  as  the  erroneous 
principles  upon  which  it  is  too  frequently  employed  by  the  profes- 
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sicAy  will  agree  with  us  that*  Sir  Charles  makes  no  unprofitable 
denaiid  upon  our  time,  when  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  '^  further 
eaLamination"  of  its  powers,  and  to  the  particular  kind  of  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  employed.  If  we  are 
much  indebted  to  those  who  add  to  our  list  of  remedies,  our  thanks 
are  also,  no  less  due  to  those  who  endeavour  to  establish  the  real 
merits  of  naedicines  which  have  been  long  known,  but  which  have 
been  so  indiscriminately  employed  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  what  degree  of  confidence  they  are  fairly  entitled,  and  in 
what  manner  and  in  what  particular  class  of  cases  they  can  most 
Qsefolly  be  employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  gout,  the  practitioner  must  steadily  keep  in 
view  that  the  peculiar  external  appearance  of  inflammation,  which 
we  denominate  the  gout,  is  the  least,  part  of  the  disease,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sure  sign  of  some  error  in  the  constitution, 
which  is  the  real  disease  to  be  principally  treated ;  the  local  suf- 
fering being  the  efiiect  of  a  cause  existing  in  the  system.  Sir 
Charles  believes  that  the  gout,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  an  ex- 
ternal disease,  is  most  essentially  depending  on.  that  species  of 
repletion  vfhich  belongs  to  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  chiefly  of  the  liver. 

"In  its  progress,  it  manifests  this  connexion  more  strongly; 
aiKl  I  do  affirm  that,  in  every  long-established  case  of  gout,  tne 
functions  of  the  liver  are  more  or  less  unhealthy,  in  combination 
^th  a  disordered  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  evidences 
of  error  m  the  secretions  derived  from  the  kidneys  and  from,  the 
^;  and,  also,  in  proportion  as  the  tyranny  of  the  disease  becomes 
established,  the  nervous  system  partakes  largely  in  the  derange- 
i&eot.  The  stomach  itself,  which  at  the  earliest  periods  of  g'out  is 
of^en  little,  or  not  at  all,  afiected,  now  becomes  disordered,  and 
serious  indigestion  commonly  prevails.''  (P.  7.) 

We  pass  over  the  "short  review"  which  is  given  "of  the  theory 
^od  practice  which  have  prevailed  in  ancient  and  modern  medicine 
up  to  the  present  time  :'*  it  is  a  learned  but  somewhat  useless 
episode. 

From  various  experiments  which  he  has  made,  Sir  Charles  infers 
tbat  the  Bau  tnedicinale,  Wilson's  tincture,  and  Reynolds'  specific, 
ue  all  preparations  of  colchicum. 

''  In  direct  opposition  to  the  results  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  e:tpe- 
cnneots,  I  found  that  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  wine  of  col- 
chicnm,  or  by  his  own  infusion,  consisted  chiefly  of  mucilage  and 
^tractive  matter,  and  that  it  was  a  perfectly  inert  substance  admi- 
Bstered  as  a  medicine.  I  derived  the  same  result,  however,  fts  he 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  eau  medi- 
cinale,  which  actai  powerfully;  and  hence  the  great  diflerence  of 
operation  as  a  medicine,  whether  the  eau  medtcinale  be  adminis- 
^ed  wheti  poured  off  clear  from  its  sediment,  or  with  the  sediment 
shaken  up.  The  same^og  recovered  coisipletely  from  a  dose  of  the 
clear  liquid,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  tne  turbid  proved  fatal  in 
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DiDe  hours.  I  suspect  that  the  composition  of  this  extraordinary 
medicine  may  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  roots,  purified 
and  much  concentrated,  mixed  with  a  light  French  wine."  (P.  33.) 

Three  drachms  of  the  eau  medicinale,  and  six  of  Wilson's  tinc- 
ture, given  each  in  two  doses,  proved  fatal  to  a  dog;  and  all  the 
strong  preparations  of  colchicum  produced  the  same  effects,  both 
as  to  the  symptoms  and  the  morbid  appearances  found  on  dissection. 
But  three  ounces  of  the  acetum  colchidy  mixed  with  magnesia,  ad- 
ministered in  two  doses,  did  not  occasion  illness,  but  merely  acted 
moderately  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  This  fact  is  offered  in 
proof  of  tne  mildness  of  this  preparation,  ''  and  whether  or  not  it 
be  useful  or  efficacious  as  a  medicine,  must  be  determined  by  its 
effects  on  the  human  subject.'' 

Sir  Charles  objects  to  any  countenance  being  given  by  the  regular 
physician  to  the  nostrums  just  mentioned,  from  having  long  observed 
their  very  injurious  effects,  administered  as  they  are  in  a  manner 
calculated  rather  to  suppress  than  cure  the  disease,  and,  if  taken 
with  frequency,  in  a  serious  degree  to  injure  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach, its  mucous  membrane,  and  that  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  im- 
pair the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  debilitate  the  powers  of  the 
whole  system.  When  the  medical  practitioner  objects  to  the  use 
of  any  empirical  remedy,  the  public  are  too  ready  to  believe  that 
he  is  influenced  by  interested  motives  alone,  and  that  he  is  much 
less  apprehensive  that  his  patient  will  suffer  in  his  constitution,  than 
that  he  himself  will  '^  suffer  in  pocket,"  by  a  diminution  of  his  fees. 
But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  not 
now  greatly  shaken  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  either  of  the  nos- 
trums referred  to.  We  have  often  been  told  by  gouty  patients 
that  they  could  relieve  the  local  pain  of  the  disease  by  Wilson's  or 
Reynolas'  remedy,  but  that  they  were  afraid  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  from  a  conviction  of  the  mischief  they  had  inflicted  upon 
their  general  health. 

Ample  experience  has  convinced  Sir  Charles  of  the  impropriety  of 
opposing  the  threatened  invasion  of  a  fit  of  gout  by  any  preparation 
of  colchicum;  for,  however  unwise  and  unnecessary  it  may  be  to 
allow  the  symptoms,  when  formed,  to  pursue  their  own  tedious  and 
painful  course,  it  is  too  much  of  a  contrary  principle  to  thwart  na- 
ture's design  altogether,  by  seeking  in  this  manner  to  oppose  the 
production  of  the  fit.  To  illustrate  this  opinion,  some  cases  are 
briefly  related,  in  which  colchicum  arrested  the  local  pains,  but 
greatly  increased  the  constitutional  ailments,  and  appeared  to  lead 
to  organic  disease. 

''  Having  delivered  so  strong  a  protest  against  the  inconsiderate 
employment  of  the  strong  preparations  of  colchicum,  the  question 
wilt  be  fairly  proposed,  is  this  medicine,  in  any  of  its  forms,  a  proper 
remedy  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  a  fit  of  the  gout?  In 
my  answer,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  found  inconsistent,  if  I  re- 
commend a  cautious  employment  of  the  mildest  preparation  of 
colchicum  which  we  possess,  the  acetum,  either  combined  with  cal- 
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cioed  magnesia  and  salphate  of  magnesia  in  some  pleasant  vehicle, 
or  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  the  sulphate  in  a  saline  draught, 
8s  I  have  fully  described  in  my  Treatise,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  during  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  afterwards  in  a  more  occasional  manner,  always  taking 
care  not  to  irritate  the  stomach  by  nausea  or  vomiting ;  an  effect, 
however,  which  scarcely  ever  happens  from  this  combination  of  in- 
gredients. I  make  it  my  object  to  seek  the  slightest,  instead  of 
the  greatest,  aid  to  the  removal  of  the  symptoms  from  colchicum. 
The  difference  I  is  extreme  between  the  administration  of  a  strong 
preparation  of  colchicum,  per  se,  so  that  it  may  exert  all  its  power 
on  the  stomach  and  nervous  system ;  and  the  taking  of  a  prepara- 
tioQ  so  mild  as  the  acetum,  used  in  conjunction  with  corrective  and 
geotle  aperients;  by  which  method  it  is  not  long  retained  in  the 
stomach;  while  the  leading  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  evacuate 
freely,  yet  not  severely,  the  morbid  secretions;  adding,  too,  the 
important  influence  of  mercurial  alteratives,  the  pilula  hydrarg:yri 
or  calomel,  according  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled;  and  pro- 
bably combined  with  James's  powder,  and  occasional  doses  of  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  the  severe 
symptoms  of  gouty  inflammation  and  pain  yield  most  favorably  to 
this  method  of  treatment,  joined  with  anodyne  preparations  and 
sndorifics  at  night;  and,  also,  with  the  auxiliary  influence  of 
careful  local  treatment;  all  of  which  methods  I  have  set  forth  in 
my  treatise.  The  most  difficult  and  untractable  cases  are  those 
in  which  some  one  or  other  of  the  strong  preparations  has  been  the 
oft-tried  remedy,  breaking  the  force  of  the  acute  symptoms,  but 
tearing  a  disposition  to  chronic  gout  in  its  most  harassing  forms. 
The  habit  of  relapse  becomes  established  in  the  constitution.  The 
strong  medicine  is  not  a  means  of  cure ;  the  weaker  one  is  incapable 
of  afiording  the  same  prompt  and  certain  relief  which  it  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  do,  when  such  false  practice  has  not  been  pursued. 
But  no  injury,  present  or  future,  awaits  the  proper  employment  of 
the  acetum  colchici  draught,  or  of  the  acetous  extract,  of  which  I 
shall  have  future  occasion  to  speak.  I  have  been  frequently  called 
upon  to :  undo  the  serious  evil  which  has  been  committed  by  the 
empirical  treatment;  and  by  perseverance  I  have  succeeded.*' 
(P.  55.) 

Gout  is  frequently  complicated  with  other  maladies;  but,  what- 
ever the  existing  disorder  may  be,  it  should  be  treated,  witli  very 
little  modification,  according  to  the  actual  symptoms,  and  not  upon 
any  fanciful  theory  regarding  the  gout.  Sir  Charles  observes,  that 
ammonia,  if  given  in  large  doses,  possesses  a  higher  power  than 
any  other  medicine  of  exciting  the  gouty  disposition  into  action. 
He  considers  it  also  an  axiom  of  importance,  that  mercurial  me- 
dicine should  never  be  administered  to  gouty  persons  to  any  extent 
vbich  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  producing  mercurial  fever. 

*'  Before  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  a  paroxysm 
of  gout,  I  wish  to  deliver  my  sentiments  more  at  length  respecting 
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colchicum,  and  to  consider  the  merits  of  opium  as  an  auKQiary 
remedy.  I  venture  to  assert,  as  a  principle,  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  colchicum,  it  should  be  our  care  to  use  it  with  a  most 
ring  and  cautious  band,  viewing  its  effects  rather  as  palliative 
curative,  as  subordinate  to  the  more  radical  means  of  treat- 
inent  rather  than  as  the  chief  agent  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  As 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  acetum  colchici  is  the 
mildest  of  all  the  preparations.  The  Pharmacoposia  directs  one 
ounce  of  the  fresh  roots  to  seventeen  ounces  of  fluid,  sixteen  of 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  proof  spirit.  For  the  vinum  colchici 
(so  called)  the  proportion  of  the  fresh  root  is  twelve  ounces  to 
twelve  ounces  of  fluid,  four  of  proof  spirit,  and  eight  of  water. 
But,  besides  this  extraordinary  difference  of  strength,  ariring  from 
the  different  quantities  of  material  in  the  two  preparations,  we  may 
consider  that  the  acetic  acid  exerts  a  modifying  power  over  the  ac* 
tive  principle  of  the  colchicum  (veratrine),  as  it  does  over  opium 
and  squills,  rendering  its  action  on  the  animal  economy  milfler. 
When  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  the  colchicum  still  re^ 
mains  in  solution.  When  desiring  the  most  cooling  form  of 
draught,  I  give  the  acetum  with  a  dose  of  neutralized  lemon-juice 
and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  and,  when  inflammatory 
action  is  more  than  usually  active,  I  add  tartarized  antimonv.  If 
wishing  more  distinctly  a  purgative  effect,  I  substitute  the  calcined 
magnesia  for  the  carbonate,  omit  the  neutralized  lemon-juice,  and 
probably  add  some  tinctiire  of  senna  or  a  small  portion  of  tincture 
of  jalap.  In  most  instances,  and  especially  where  the  empirical 
treatment  has  not  been  before  employed,  the  continued  use  of  this 
draught  fulfils,  towards  the  removal  of  the  gouty  symptoms,  all  that 
a  prudent  physician  should  |desire  to  obtain  from  colchicum.  I 
sometimes  prefer  the  administration  of  the  acetum  colchici  reduced 
to  the  solid  form,  and  in  a  pill.  The  idea  of  making  a  preparation 
of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  when  I  requested  Mr. 
Garden,  of  Oxford  street,  to  evaporate  die  acetum  colchici  down 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  over  a  water-bath,  at  so  low  a 
temperature  as  to  be  free  from  all  risk  of  decomposing  the  mate- 
rial; in  which  state  it  ntay  be  considered  that  one  grain  is  equiva- 
lent to  eighty  minims  of  the  fluid.  I  commonly  direct  two  gnuas 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  united  with  one  g^n  of  this 
extract;  .conceiving  that  the  medicine  agrees  better  with  the  sto- 
mach when  the  acid  is  neutralized.  It  may  be  joined  with  sedative 
ingredients,  as  Dover's  powder,  or  conium,  orhyosciamus;  or  with 
a  pUr^tive,  as  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  extract  ef 
rhubarl),^as  circumstances  shall  direct;  or  it  may  be  given  alone.*' 

(p;88.) . 

llieacetum  colchici  is  in  use  at  several  of  our  hospitals  hi  cases 
which  require  a  moderate  influence  of  colchicum;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  Sir  Heitry  Halpobd  mentioned  it  wiUi  approbation  in 
a.  paper  on  Qout^which  he  read  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  June 
1831. 
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Sir  Charles  notices  anew  preparation  of  colchicum  which  comes 
from  Mr.  Battlet.  This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  colchicum, 
obtained  by  expressing  the  fresh  roots,  and  which/  by  a  certain 
process,  is  purified  and  carefully  concentrated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract.  Dr.  Hue,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  its  virtues : 

**  *  I  have  so  often  witnessed  the  very  uncertain*  and  variable 
effects  of  the  wine  of  the  roots,  and  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  acetum,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  trying 
this  very  valuable  medicine  in  substance,  when  I  met  with  what  I 
was  looking  for  in  the  inspissated  juice,  an  unsophisticated  prepa- 
ration. I  have  given  it  a  most  extensive  trial,  with  a  success  which 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  acute  rheuma- 
tism, the  most  severe  symptoms  have  given  way  to  the  medicine  in 
not  longer  than  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  its  exhibition ; 
and  the  proportion  of  favorable  cases  is  so  great  as  to  ju$tify  the 
strongest  terms  which  I  might  be  disposed  to  employ  in  recom- 
mending it.  I  have  less  experience  of  it  in  gout.  The  dose  of  the 
preparation  is  one  grain  every  four  hours;  and,  as  soon  as  it  may 
have  produced  either  sickness  or  purging,  I  give  it  only  every  six 
hoars,  or  even  at  longer  intervals,  or  altogether  withhold  it/ " 
(P.  92.) 

Sir  Charles  states,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism, 
th^^  is  far  less  objection  to  the  employment  of  colchicum,  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  decidedly  under  its  influence,  than  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout;  for  the  rheumatic  inflammation  i&  very  much  less  a 
secondary  disease  than  that  of  gout ;  nor  is  acute  rheumatism  a 
disease  of  certain  return,  like  gout. 

The  baths  at  Buxton  are  highly  spoken  of  in  cases  of  chronic 
g^Qt  or  rheumatism.  Upon  the  diet  and  regimen  which  the  gouty 
patient  requires,  and  upon  preventive  remedies,  some  good  practical 
remarks  are  made. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  leading  points  which 
are  discussed  in  this  brief  work.  It  is  written  in  rather  a  desultory 
manner,  but  its  perusal  will  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour,  and 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  the  practical  reader  with  some  '*  fit  food  for 
his  memory."  The  directions  for  the  use  of  any  remedy  that  is 
mentioned  are  open  and  candid ;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  find 
that  Sir  Charles  ''  reprobates  mysterious  conduct,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  that  the  physician  should  always  be  ready  to  explain 
clearly  his  views  and  principles  of  treatment.*' 

*  ««In  the  coarse  of  my  ezperiments,  I  found  much  difference  in  the  goodnees 
of  the  eolchicitm  roots,  Bome  being  very  poroiui  and  spongj,,  and  absolntelv  inert 
IB  qiuUtj.  Mr.  Battley  pronounces  the  following  as  the  signs  of  a  gooa  root : 
'immdness,  plumpness,  finnness  on  cutting,  and  being  covered  with  a  creamy 
■alter  immediatelj  on  being  incised.  The  most  fit  time  of  the  jear  for  taking 
up  die  root  is  in  June,  before  the  offset  from  the  parent  root  is  formed.'  The 
Mit  roots  are  proenred  from  Oidbrdihiie  and  BQehin^amshire.'' 
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Illustrations  of  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  By  Robert 
Carswell,  Bf.D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  London,  &c.  Fasciculus  /.  Tubercle. — Imperial 
4to.     London,  1833. 

Of  all  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  pathological  anatomy, 
or  the  study  of  the  changes  produced  by  disease,  remained  for  the 
longest  period  uncultivated,  and  even  disregarded.  The  attention 
of  Uie  Hippocratic  school  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the 
symptoms  of  disease;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  followers  of 
the  brilliant  medical  theories,  which  sprung  up  one  after  another 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  would  think  of 
pathological  investigation :  their  supposed  knowledge  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  disease  rendered  all  further  inquiry  needless  and  un- 
necessary; and  to  the  anatomist  alone  we  are  indebted  for  any 
pathological  discoveries  made  during  this  period. 

In  a  science  like  pathological  anatomy,  which  could  be  founded 
only  by  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  number  of  well-conducted 
observations,  much  time  necessarily  passed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  arrange  them  in  systematic  order;  and,  indeed,  we  find 
that,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  all  works  on  this  subject  have 
been  confined  to  the  mere  detail  of  isolated  facts. 

To  BiCHAT  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  at 
classification;  and,  since  his  time,  the  labours  of  succeeding  pa- 
thologists, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  have  been 
continually  furnishing  materials  for,  and  contributing  to,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  system  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Baillib, 
Abercromby,  Hooper,  Bright,  Boyle,  Laennec,  Andral, 
Louis,  Cruveilhier,  and  many  others,  have  each  taken  up  the 
study  of  certain  organs,  or  classes  of  organs,  and,  by  their  laborious 
researches,  have  thrown  such  light  on  their  respective  subjects,  that 
it  only  required  the  skilful  hand  of  one  well  acquainted  with  their 
labours  to  form  them  into  a  system,  and  elevate  the  study  of 
morbid  anatomy  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 

Various  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made ;  but  they  have 
certainly  fallen  far  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  In- 
stead of  studying  pathological  anatomy  for  itself,  some  authors 
have  taken  physiology  as  Uie  basis  of  their  classification,  and,  in 
their  attempt  to  submit  the  latter  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
former,  they  have  encumbered  it  with  a  mass  of  theory  and  hypo- 
thesis, the  necessary  result  of  the  imperfect  state  of  that  science 
on  which  their  arrangements  are  founded.  Others,  viewing  patho- 
logy through  the  medium  of  general  anatomy,  have  committed 
faults  of  no  less  magnitude;  for,  as  we  have  the  same  morbid 
process  affecting  different  tissues,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  by  this 
arrangement^  to  avoid  continual  repetitions,  or  preserve  order  or 
precision. 

Works,  therefore,  founded  on  such  artificial  systems,  though 
often  rich  in  facts  and  observations,  are  extremely  ill  adapted  for 
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thoie  who  wifth  to  learn  the  elements  of  this  science;  the  materials 
beiog  accumulated  in  such  confusion  as  speedily  to  tire  and  disgust 
the  student.  A  philosophical  system  of  patholo^cal  anatomy 
should  rest  upon  tlie  general  facts  naturally  arising  out  of  its  own 
lavs,  and  not  be  made  dependant  for  its  foundation  upon  those  of 
any  other  science.  Every  morbid  change  must  be  studied  for  itself, 
as  it  appears  in  each  tissue  and  in  each  organ,  in  the  solids  and  in 
the  fluids,  and  its  own  specific  characters  pointed  out  and  distin- 
guished amidst  the  accidental  circumstances  with  which  they  may 
be  combined. 

Eotertaining  such  views,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  see  this 
important  subject  taken  up  in  a  proper  manner  by  Dr.  Carswell, 
a  pathologist  of  distinguished  talents,  whose  whole  life  appears 
to  have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subject, 
and  whose  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it 
have  only  been  equalled  by  his  zeal  and  industry  in  taking  advan* 
tage  of  them.  He  adopts  a  purely  '*  Pathological  arrangement, 
making  diseases  themselves  the  basis  of  his  classification.  In  ac* 
cordance  with  this  plan,  each  diseased  state  or  product  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  represented  under  that  form  which  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  its  type,  or  most  perfect  state,  that  is,  that  peculiar 
assemblage  of  characters  under  which  it  most  generally  presents 
itself,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  distinguished  horn  other  diseased 
states;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  appears  in  the  different 
tissues,  systems,  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  essential  characters 
of  the  disease,  and  its  various  modifications  and  varieties,  will  be 
thus  successively  depicted,  before  passing  to  another  and  a  different 
disease.*' 

In  thus  taking  disease  itself  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangement,  Dr. 
Carswell  has  adopted  the  only  true  ground  upon  which  a  clear  and 
&ithful  view  of  his  subject  could  be  exhibited:  he  will  do,  in  short, 
for  morbid  structures  that  which  Bichat  did  for  the  healthy  tissues, 
and  with  the  guarantee  for  the  further  execution  of  his  work  which 
the  first  fasciculus  affords,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Dr. 
Carswell's  work  will  form  as  remarkable  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
pathological  as  that  of  Bichat  did  in  general  anatomy. 

Oar  author's  views  are  also  calculated  to  lead  the  way  to  great 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  for,  considering  those 
changes  found  at  death  rather  as  the  effects  of  disease  than  as  dis- 
ease itself,  he  has  not  confined  himself,  like  the  generality  of  morbid 
anatomists,  merely  to  the  accurate  description  and  delineation  of 
these  ultimate  changes,  but  has  endeavoured  to  follow  each  up  to 
its  source;  and  the  attention  of  the  physician,  being  thus  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  primary  changes  in  healthy  structure,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  apply  his  remedies  with  a  precision  and  effect  hitherto  unknown. 

Dr.  Uarswell  has  chosen  Tubercle  as  the  first  subject  for  illus- 
tratbn,  "  because  this  morbid  product  affords  peculiar  facilities  for 
developing  the  plan  by  means  of  which  he  intends  to  illustrate  the 
elementary  forms  of  disease."    He  defines  tubercle  to  be  '^  a  pale 
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yellow,  or  yellowish-grey,  opaque,  unorganized  substance,  the 
form,  consistence,  and  composition  of  which  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  part  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  period  at  which  it  is 
examined." 

Our  author  then  goes  on  to  describe,  under  different  sections, 
the  seat,  form,  consistence,  colour,  composition,  progress,  and  ter- 
mination of  tubercle. 

Seat  of  Tubercle.  The  most  ancient  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
seat  of  tubercle  is  that  of  Sylvius,  who  placed  it  in  the  supposed 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  lungs ;  and  this  notion  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  day  by  Broussais.  A  much  more  generally  adopted  opi- 
nion places  it  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  parenchyma  of  organs. 
This  opinion  was  first  broached  by  Stark,  and  adopted  by  Baillie, 
Bayle,  and  several  others.  Laennec,  Andral,  and  Louis,  while  they 
give  this  as  its  most  general  seat,  admit,  at  the  same  time,  its  occa- 
sional formation  on  the  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes.  Cruveilhier, 
on  repeating  some  experiments  first  made  by  Clayton,  above  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  since  by  Saunders,  in  which  tubercles  were 
formed  by  the  injection  of  mercury  into  the  veins  and  trachea  of 
dogs,  was  led  to  maintain  that  tuberculous  matter  was  a  sort  of  pus 
modified  by  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  it 
was  formed  on  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Carswell,  taking  a  more 
general  and  less  exclusive  view,  thus  explains  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  in  relation  to  the 
different  tissues,  systems,  and  organs  of  the  body,  the  mucous  system 
is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tuberculous  matter.  In  what- 
ever organ  the  formation  of  tuberculous  matter  takes  place,  the 
mucous  system,  if  constituting  a  part  of  that  organ,  is  in  general 
either  the  exclusive  seat  of  this  morbid  product,  or  is  far  more  ex- 
tensively affected  with  it  than  any  of  the  other  systems  or  tissues 
of  the  same  organ.  Thus,  the  mucous  system  of  the  respiratory, 
digestive,  biliary,  urinary,  and  generative  organs,  is  much  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  matter  than  any  other  system  of 
tissue  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  these  organs." 

We  think  this  discovery  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first 
be  imagined ;  for  tuberculous  matter  being  once  demonstrated  to 
be  a  depraved  secretion,  taking  place,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
surface  of  mucous  membranes  communicating  with  the  exterior,  we 
are  not  only  directed  in  the  application  of  remedial  and  preventive 
means,  but  have  even  grounds  to  hope  that  some  remedy  may  yet 
be  found  for  this  fatal  disorder. 

The  various  circumstances  which  modify  the  form,  consistence, 
and  colour  of  tuberculous  matter,  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  our 
author.  When  speaking  of  the  composition  of  tubercles,  the  theory 
of  Dupuy  and  Baron  concerning  their  hydatid  origin  is  shown  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  ^*  that  tuberculous  matter  is  generally 
formed  ab  origine  on  the  secreting  surface  of  hollow  organs.*' 

Softening  of  tubercle  is  shown  not  to  proceed  from  the  centre  to 
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the  circumference;  and  the  appearances  which  led  Laennec  and 
others  into  this  error,  are  very  ingeniously  explained.  In  like 
ooanner  the  erroneous  ideas  respecting  encysted  tubercle  are  pointed 

out. 

Under  the  head  of  terminations  of  tubercle,  the  author's  opinions 
OQ  the  important  questions  of  the  absorption  of  tubercle,  its  trans- 
fonnation  into  calcareous  concretions,  and  osseous  and  cartilaginous 
tissue,  of  the  filling  up  of  caverns,  and  the  obliteration  of  bronchi, 
are  fully  and  clearly  stated,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
practical  point  of  view. 

The  delineations  which  illustrate  each  point  relative  to  the  disease 
are  executed  in  a  style  which  far  surpasses  any  thing  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country  or  on  the  continent.  They  are  drawn  on 
stone,  by  the  author,  and  are  quite  free  from  the  high  colouring 
which  may  be  noticed  in  most  plates  of  the  kind  hitherto  pub- 
lished. They  represent,  moreover,  the  morbid  parts  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  seated,  of  the  natural  size ;  a 
circumstance  to  which  we  attach  great  importance,  as  it  enables 
the  student  to  form  correct  impressions  on  the  subject. 

In  plate  L  a  minute  and  almost  microscopical  dissection  shows 
the  tuberculous  matter  filling  the  bronchi,  and  traced  from  them 
uloDg  their  las£  ramifications,  even  into  the  air-cells  themselves. 
Uhas,  no  doubt,  been  by  careful  dissections  on  this  plan  that  our 
author  has  been  able  to  detect  the  real  seat  of  tubercle,  which 
could  have  no  more  been  done  by  the  usual  transverse  sections  of 
the  lungs,  than  could  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain  have  been 
discovered  by  the  horizontal  sections  which  for  so  long  a  period 
were  the  only  means  employed  for  demonstrating  its  structure. 

The  same  matter  is  then  represented  successively  in  the  uterus 
and  fallopian  tubes,  in  the  kidney,  the  testicle,  the  gall-ducts,  t!  e 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  follicules  of  the  intestines,  in  the  brain,  in 
false  membranes,  and  in  blood  itself  contained  in  the  spleen.  The 
ulcerations  of  the  vagina  and  intestines  are  also  beautifully 
represented. 

In  plate  IV.  we  find  the  various  termination  of  tubercle,  the  con- 
traction of  caverns,  the  obliteration  of  bronchi,  &c.  But  fig.  t3  of 
this  plate  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting;  we  here  see  the 
manner  in  which  haemoptysis  is  produced,  by  masses  of  tubercles 
preventing  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  lungs,  and  thus  leading  to  effusion  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bronchi. 

We  might,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  have  enlarged  upon  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  these  delineations;  upon  the  very  valuable  matter 
contained  in  the  letter- press;  and  above  all,  on  the  general  utility 
and  great  cheapness  of  this  splendid  work ;  but  these  qualities  are 
conspicuous  of  themselves,  and  need  not  the  assistance  of  our  praise 
to  be  duly  appreciated. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction 
tiiat  Dr.  Carswell,  by  his  researches  and  delineations,  has  thrown 
n^ore  light  on  the  subject  of  tubercle  than  all  that  has  been  done 
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before  him:  and  that,  in  giving  such  a  work  to  the  public,  at  a  rate 
which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession, 
he  is  entitled  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gratitude  of  his  professional 
brethren. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  Parts  II. 
and  III.  Containing  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Lumbar  and  Sacral  Portions  of  the  Sympathetic  and  the 
Nerr.esofthe  Abdominal  Viscera  and  the  Cerebral  Nerves.  By 
Joseph  Swan. — Imperial  folio.     London:  Longpnan  and  Co. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  anatomical  work  ever  presented 
to  the  profession  in  this  country;  and,  in  point  of  utility  also,  it 
may  fairly  compete  with   any  other  publication  of  the  kind.     It 
certainly  is  very  desirable  that  every  anatomical  student  should 
make  himself  master  of  every  part  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  by  his  own  manual  dissection;  but,  like  many  other  objects 
that  are  much  to  be  wished  for,  this  is  one  that  can  rarely  be  ob- 
tained.    Very  few  students  would  have  the  patience,  and  very  few 
the  requisite  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  to  trace  out  the 
innumerable  branches  and  connexions  of  many  of  the  nerves,  and 
yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  information  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  for,  without  it,  the  medical  or  surgical  practitioner  must 
constantly   be  involved   in  doubt  and  perplexity:   he  must  be 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  origin,  or  even  to  suspect  the 
nature,  of  many  curious,  and  even  extraordinary,  morbid  pheno- 
mena which  so  frequently  arise  in  the  course  of  nervous  diseases. 
How  unintelligible,  for  instance,  how  perfectly  bewildering,  must 
often  be  the  symptoms  which  occur  from  spinal  irritation  in  hyste- 
rical complaints,  to  the  practitioner  who  does  not  know  the  various 
and  complicated  connexions  of  the  spinal  and  great  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  the  many  important  organs  they  supply  with  nervous 
influence,    and  which  must  consequently  sympathize  with,   and 
suffer  from,  any  lesion  affecting  them.     It  may  be  said  that  all 
the  knowledge  which  can  be  necessary  for  practical  purposes  upon 
this  subject  may  be  obtained  at  anatomical  lectures,  or  by  verbal 
descriptions  from  anatomical  works.     But  we  are  convinced  that 
more  information  may  be  obtained  upon  it,  and  more  unfading 
knowledge,  from  a  few  hours'  study  of  really  good  and  correct 
plates,  of  a  large  size,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  lectures,  or 
any  books,  without  such  assistance.     The  parts  are  too  minute  to 
be  seen  by  the  majority  of  pupils  in  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a 
mere  verbal  description  of  them  cannot  convey  to  the  mind  half 
so  clear  and  fixed  idea  of  them  as  well-executed  engravings. 

We  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  size  of  the  plates,  because  we 
deem  this  a  very  important  point.  Small  anatomical  engravings 
are  necessarily  confused;    if  many  parts  are  illustrated  in  one 
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draviog,  the  letters  of  reference  are  with  great  difficulty  made  out. 
The  magnificent  scale  upon  which  Mr.  Swan's  engravings  are  exe- 
cated  renders  every  part  he  illustrates  clear  and  perceptible  at  a 
glance. 

We  cannot  bestow  higher,  nor  can  we  bestow  more  just  praise, 
than  by  saying  that  all  that  the  graphic  art  can  achieve  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  student  in  one  of  the  most  intricate  parts  of  anatomy 
has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  these  beautiful  and  correct 
"demonstrations  of  the  nerves  of  the  human  body/*  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  work  which  should  be  added  to  every  scientific 
library,  and  all  public  and  private  teachers  of  anatomy  will  be  ena- 
bled, by  its  help,  very  materially  to  assist  their  pupils  in  obtaining 
a  lasting  knowledge  of  that  part  of  anatomy  ot  which  few  obtain 
sufficient  knowledge,  and  which  is  of  such  vast  importance  both  in 
a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view. 

Parts  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric 
Medicine f  in  a  Series  of  Systematic  Dissertations  on  Midwifery^ 
and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Illustrated  by 
nwnerous  Plates,  By  David  D.  Davies^  m.d.,  m.r.s.l.,  &c. 
— 4to.     London :  John  Taylor. 

1$  these  three  parts  of  this  very  useful  work  for  students,  and  even 
practitioners,  there  is  much  practical  information,  upon  the  subjects 
of  Amenorrhoea,  Menorrhagia,  Dysmenorrhcea,  Lucorrhoea,  &c. 
Id  the  relation  of  some  of  his  cases,  Dr.  Davis  is  occasionally 
somewhat  too  difiuse,  and  too  many  ornamental  digressions  are 
indulged  in.  We  are  by  no  means  averse  to  an  easy  and  even 
amusing  style  of  writing,  even  upon  medical  topics;  it  is  perhaps 
the  sorest  attraction  for  the  student,  and  well  adapted  to  instruct, 
without  wearying  him;  Dr.  Gooch's  is  a  good  example  of  what  we 
mean,  but  he  had  always  the  good  taste  to  confine  himself  within 
proper  bounds,  and  to  preserve  that  sobriety  of  diction  which  his 
subject  demanded.  Dr.  Davis  sometimes  errs  on  both  these  points; 
for,  example,  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  practical  reader, 
nor  can  the  information  be  at  all  interesting  to  him,  to  be  told  that 
a  chlorotic  young  lady  falls  in  love  *'  with  a  gentleman  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  herself;*'  that  he  possessed 
a  handsome  person,  and  very  elegant  manners ;  "  that  he  had  a  fine 
taste  for  poetry  and  general  literature/'  and  that  '*  the  attachment 
was  mutual,  and  equally  ardent  upon  both  sides.''  As  the  health 
of  the  lady  was  alone  concerned,  and  we  are  not  told  that  the  gen- 
tleman sought  for  or  required  the  doctor's  advice,  his  embellishments 
might  safely  have  been  lefl  unnumbered  and  untold.  Almost  every 
page  presents  passages  of  a  similar  kind;  and,  if  a  student  were 
accidentally  to  cast  his  eye  upon  them,  he  could  never  imagine  the 
book  was  from  a  serious  author  upon  a  serious  subject.  Such 
Qovel-like  morsels  are  utterly  out  of  place. 
Dr.  Davis's  work  possesses  many  and  solid  claims  to  the  atten* 
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tion  of  the  student,  and  we  should  be  sorry  that  those  claim? 
should  be  at  all  weakened  by  the  fault  we  have  hinted  at,  and 
which,  in  future,  may  be  so  easily  avoided. 


Part  II.,  February  1833.  Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid 
Anatomy :  adapted  to  the  Elements  of  M.  Andral,  and  to  the 
Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medicine  {with  which  it  will  corre- 
spond in  size ;)  being  a  complete  Series  of  coloured  Lithographic 
Drawings,  from  Originals  by  the  Author,  With  Descriptions 
and  summary  Allusions  to  Cases,  Symptoms,  Treatment,  Sfc, 
Designed  to  constitute  an  Appendix  to  Works  on  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in 
connexion  with  Symptoms.  By  J.  Hope,  m.d.,  f.r.s..  Physician 
to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  &c. — London ;  Whittaker. 

The  diseases  illustrated  and  briefly  described  in  this  part  of  Dr. 
Hope's  useful  work,  are  tubercular  consumption,  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, emphysema  of  the  lungs,  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  lungs, 
melanosis,  black  pulmonary  matter,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  os- 
sification of  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  hydatids.  The  plates 
are  four  in  number,  and  contain  together  twenty-three  figures  illus- 
trative of  the  various  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  diseases 
above  mentioned:  they  are  much  better  executed  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  work;  the  drawing  is  correct,  and  the 
colouring  sober  and  natural. 


No.  I.  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Cofnmerce,for  the  Session  1831-32. — 
Society's  House,  Adelphi,  1832.     8vo.  pp.  222;  plates,  10. 

Although  our  medical,  as  is  most  fitting,  greatly  preponderates 
over  our  more  general  physical  department,  still  we  do  not  disre- 
gard the  rapid  progress  which  correlative  sciences  are  making,  and 
especially  those  which  influence  and  may  advantage  anatomical 
and  physiological  pursuits:  and  if  there  is  any  one  point  at 
which  we  more  particularly  rejoice,  in  the  universal  improvement 
of  our  profession,  it  is  the  more  philosophic  character  which  all 
ranks  deservedly  enjoy,  from  the  great  attention  they  have  lately 
paid  to  the  general  physical  sciences,  without  in  the  least  neglect- 
ing those  which  are  more  peculiarly  their  own.  Medical  men  have 
done  much  in  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  we  are  jealous  that  they 
should  still  march  in  the  van :  and  this  they  promise  to  do,  by  the 
more  liberal  schemes  of  education  which  our  Halls  and  Colleges 
now  demand. 

Among  a  vast  number  of  curious  and  important  communications 
on  the  sciences  and  arts,  there  will  be  found  a  very  able  and  inte- 
resting paper,  describing  a  new  form  of  dissecting  microscope,  and 
detailing  some  microscopic  observations,  contributed  by  a  medical 
student  to  the  present  volume  of  Transactions,  to  which  our  atten- 
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tioo  las  been  directed,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  foregoing 
obsenrations. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  former  numbers,  we  have  noticed 
mioss  improvements  in  the  construction  of  microscopes,  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Varley,  Valentine,  Solly,  Pritcharo,  &c,, 
and  have  recorded  some  of  the  curious  discoveries  made  by  their 
meajig;  and  we  have  now  the  additional  pleasure  of  stating,  that 
sereral  advances  have,  within  the  past  year,  been  made  by  Messrs. 
TrsKELL,  Holland,  and  Slack;  detailed  accounts  of  which  are 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  now  before  us. 

Messrs.  Turrell  and  Slack's  improvements  are  in  the  mechani- 
cal construction  of  the  instruments,  and  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended; but  Mr.  Holland's  new  lens,  which  he  calls  a  "triplet," 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Indeed,  it  is  a  glass  which  no  one 
can  TCDture  to  be  without;  its* defining  power  being  much  supe- 
rior to  either  WoUaston's  or  Herschell's  doublets. 

Mr.  Slack's  dissecting  microscope  has  likewise  our  warm  ap- 
pioTal;  its  convenience  and  cheapness  must  recommend  it  to 
everyone;  and,  in  proof  of  its  capabilities,  the  very  interesting 
paper  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  subjoined :  from  which 
we  should  have  made  some  extracts,  did  not  the  details  require  the 
fibres  which,  in  the  original,  have  been  supplied  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Solly,  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  and  who 
delights  in  forwarding  and  encouraging  practical  science,  and  in 
iisbting  those  who  are  labouring  in  the  pursuit.  We  are  there- 
fore obliged,  although  unwillingly,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
onginal  essays,  without  enriching  our  pages  by  a  sample;  and 
M\  only  in  conclusion  add,  that  Mr.  Holland  lives  at  No.  7, 
Manor  place,  Walworth;  and  that  Mr.  Slack's  dissecting  micro- 
scope is  made  by  Ross,  of  St.  John's  square,  Clerkenwell. 


British  Flowering  Plants.     By    W.  Baxter,    Curator   of   the 
Oiford  Botanic  Garden. 

English  Botany.    Small  Edition.     By  C.  £.  Sowerby,  f.l.s.  &c. 

Medical  Botany.     New  Edition.     By  Gilbert  T.  Burnett. 

Two  of  the  above  works  we  have  previously  announced,  and  now 
^at  they  have  so  far  proceeded,  and  six  numbers  of  each  are  be- 
fore the  public,  we  think  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty, 
vere  we  not  to  state  that,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  have  fully 
performed  the  promises  made  in  the  prospectuses,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  much  service,  the  two  first  to  the  general,  and  the  last  (as 
ve  hope)  to  the  medical  botanist. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  well  known  for  his  unwearied  observations,  and 
^e  correctness  of  his  judgment;  therefore,  figures  and  descriptions 
coming  from  a  person  possessing  such  extended  practical  infor- 
Qiation,  will,  when  completed,  form  a  most  valuable  work  of 
reference. 
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The  character  of  Smith  and  Sow£RBT*8  '*  English  Botany*'  has 
been  too  long  established  to  need  any  commendation  now.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that,  to  those  persons  who  shrunk 
from  the  expense  of  the  large,  this  small  edition  must  be  very 
acceptable. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Medical  Botany,  we  had  rather  let  otheis 
speak  than  ourselves :  we  will  only  mention  that,  in  the  five  num- 
bers now  published,  two  figures  have  been  re-engraved,  viz. 
Stramonium  and  Digitalis,  and  several  of  the  others  have  had  im- 
portant additions  and  alterations  made;  besides  which,  the  letter- 
press in  every  number  has  been  much  increased,  and  in  some 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  in  extent.  To  these  circumstances  it 
is  doubtkss  that  it  has  received  the  favorable  notice  of  most  of 
our  contemporaries;  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  of  whom  we 
subjoin^  as  we  cannot  here  venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  our 
own. 

**  This  new  edition,  greatly  improved  in  value  and  reduced  in 
price,  will  be  found  a  most  acceptable  present  [to  the  botanical 
student,  and  the  lover  of  botany  in  general." — D%\  Johnsons 
Review f  January  1833. 

''Three  numbers  of  this  work  are  now  before  the  public,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  made  a  favorable  impression  on  those  who  have 
examined  them.  Each  number  contains  four  coloured  plates,  not 
of  the  kind  so  often  called,  which  resemble  nothing  in  nature ;  but 
well  executed,  and  in  some  instances,  highly  finished  engravings. 
Some  of  them  are  really  excellent :  nothing,  for  instance,  can  be 
better  than  the  representations  of  the  Hyoscyamus  Niger,  and  the 
Taraxacum.  The  Belladonna,  too,  and  several  others  of  the  twelve 
before  us,  are  beautifully  executed.  Each  plate  is  accompanied 
with  a  botanical,  chemical,  and  medical  description  of  the  plants 
which  is  clearly  and  succinctly  given,  and  followed  by  formulsB  for 
its  exhibition.  The  price  is  amazingly  moderate,  2s.  6d.  per 
number,  and  the  work  deserving  of  every  encouragement." — Med. 
Gazette^  December  15,  1832. 

"  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  re-publication  of  this  valua- 
ble work  progresses  well;  it  is  greatly  improved,  enlarged,  and 
published  at  a  less  expense  than  the  former  edition." — Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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FROM  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES, 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  16th  February,  1853. 
Effects  of  large  Doses  of  Quinine. 

Dss.  James  Johnson  and  Granville  having,  at  a  former  meet- 
ing, mentioned  the  peculiar  eflfects  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a 
medical  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  taken  what  might  be  called 
excessive  doses  of  quinine ;  Mr.  S.  being  present  this  evening,  he, 
at  the  request  of  the  president,  detailed  his  own  case  at  length; 
the  chief  features  of  which  are  as  follows. 

From  early  life,  Mr.  S.  had  been  the  victim  of  dyspepsia;  but, 
although  his  stomach  was  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness,  his 
bowels  had  never  in  any  way  troubled  him,  until,  in  the  year  1829, 
he  vas  suddenly  seized  with  general  and  violent  pains  in  the  ab- 
domen, of  so  excruciating  a  character  as  to  defy  description. 
After  the  use  of  opiate  enemata,  the  paroxysms  subsided;  but 
recurred  regularly  for  several  successive  nights,  and  at  length 
eyen  opium  failed  to  afford  relief.  Turpentine  clysters  were  next 
resorted  to,  which  acted  like  a  charm ;  the  pains  subsided,  and  no 
relapse  occurred  for  an  entire  year :  at  the  end  of  this  period  they 
returned,  with,  if  possible,  increased  violence,  and  recurred  several 
times  a  day;  and,  the  intermissions  getting  shorter,  they  at  length 
were  almost  constant.  Now  even  the  turpentine  enemata  failed  to 
assuage  the  agony,  and  a  variety  of  treatment  was  followed,  under 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  ultimate  benefit. 

The  attacks,  however,  though  lessened  in  duration  and  in  fre- 
qoeDcy,  were  not  subdued,  and  Mr.  S.  subsequently  consulted 
another  physician,  who  recommended  quinine,  looking  on  the 
disease  as  intermittent  neuralgia,  but  telling  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  must  not  expect  relief  excepting  from  veiy  large 
doses.  He  was  desired  to  commence  with  two  grains  three  times 
a  day,  and  to  increase  each  dose  a  grain  every  other  day,  until 
they  arrived  at  twenty  ^ains;  i.  e.  a  drachm  a  day.  Liberal  diet 
was  at  the  same  time  allowed. 

Until  the  doses  were  increased  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  grains,  he 
did  not  experience  any  peculiar  effects;  but  then  he  began  to  feel 
heat  of  skin,  dryness  of  mouth  and  fauces,  and  obstinate  costive- 
i^ess.  He  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  lost  the  power  of  naming 
substantives ;  was  obliged  for  a  long  while  to  consider  what  diffe- 
rent familiar  things  were  called ;  and  as  to  casting  up  a  line  of  six 
or  eight  figures  correctly,  it  was  utterly  impossible,  he  could  never 
ntake  the  amount  twice  alike.  His  perceptions  of  quantity  were 
greatly  impaired,  so  that,  in  prescriptions,  he  wrote  ounces  instead 
^f  dradims,  ordered  drachms  instead  of  grains,  directed  draughts 
to  be  put  in  gallipots,  and  prescribed  fluids  to  be  made  into  pills. 

W.    K9.Qi,  Nno  Siriet,  "h 
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Notwithstanding  these  symptoms,  he  still  persevered  with  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  until  he  took  a  scruple  four  times  a  day.  He 
was,  however,  unable  to  continue  these  excessive  doses  long;  for 
the  untoward  symptoms  above  detailed  increased,  so  that  he  was 
often  unable  to  stand,  and  several  times  fell  suddenly  when  in  the 
streets.  He,  therefore,  discontinued  the  quinine;  but,  after  a 
short  interval,  he  recommenced  its  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
same  physician  who  at  first  prescribed  it.  Now  he  found  that  he 
could  not  exceed  eight-grain  doses ;  for,  when  he  arrived  at  that 
quantity,  the  same  efiects  ensued  as  from  the  former  scruple  doses, 
and  he  consequently  left  it  off  altogether. 

Mr.  S.  added,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  any,  even  the  mildest 
purgative,  without  provoking  the  return  of  one  of  these  excruci* 
ating  paroxysms,  and  that  he  regulated  the  alvine  excretions  by 
warm  water  and  enemata. 

Dr.  JoHKSONy  who  was  present,  corroborated  Mr.  Scott's  state- 
ment, and  observed,  that  he  had  watched  the  case  witK  great 
attention.  He  at  first  believed  it  to  be  intermittent  neuralgia,  but 
subsequent  observations,  and  the  most  patient  reflections,  had 
convinced  him  that  the  abdominal  pains  were  referable  to  some 
mechanical  cause,  which  it  was  hid  opinion  would  never  be  removed. 
He  thought  that  many  slight  inflammatory  attacks  had  probably 
caused  adhesions  to  be  formed  between  the  enteric  convolutions; 
and  hence,  when  the  peristaltic  action  was  increased  by  purgatives, 
the  pains  recurred;  and  that  the  paroxysms  were  owing  to  some 
portion  of  the  intestines  becoming  involved  in  these  entanglements 
and  adhesions.  He  thought  it  better  to  state  this  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  patient,  as  less  could  be  expected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  medicine  than  from  extreme  ease,  in  which  he  considered 
Mr.  S.  somewhat  deficient,  more  so  than  he  thought  he  should  be, 
both  in  diet  and  exposure,  if  similarly  aflected.  He  added,  that 
he  had  himself  taken  large  dos^s  of  quinine,  and  had  experienced 
analogous  symptoms  to  some  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott; 
bUit  that  his  sensations  were  all  of  the  most  pleasurable  kind. 

LA  CHARITb. 

Death  from  a  single  Leechrbiie. 

A  BOT  was  attacked  with  symptoms  for  which  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  apply  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and, 
when  they  had  dropped  off,  some  burnt  linen  was  put  to  the  parts, 
and  the  patient  was  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  When  he 
was  visited,  his  bed  was  found  full  of  blood,  and  the  hemorrhage 
continued  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  arrest  it.  Three  and  twenty 
hours  after  the  leeches  were  applied,  he  was  carried  to  La  Charite. 
The  abdomen  was  covered  with  one  enormous  clot,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  bleeding  proceeded  from  one  leech-bite,  situated  a 
little  above  the  navel.    The  blood  was  arterial.     Nitrate  of  silver 
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was  in  vaiu  applied,  and  the  actual  cautery  was  had  recourse  to, 
but  not  until  the  boy  was  too  far  exhausted ;  the  extremities  were 
cold,  pulse  nearly  gone,  and  the  voice  extinct.  He  died  in  tN\o 
boors  after  his  admission. 

Dissection.  Notiiing  remarkable  was  observed,  except  the  ab- 
teoce  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  all  the  tissues.  M.  Brich£T£au 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  amounted,  at  least,  to 
three  pounds;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  correctness  of  his  opmion,  he  collected  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  a  leech-bite  in  the  thigh,  and  which  was  suffered  to 
flow  for  some  hours.  In  ten  minutes  he  obtained  three  drachms, 
which  gives  two  ounces  and  two  drachms  for  the  hour ;  and  hence 
the  inference  that  more  than  three  pounds  was  lost  in  the  above 
case. — Gazette  des  Hopitaux, 

This  case  affords  an  additional  proof  to  several  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  that  have  been  reported  in  different  journals,  of  the 
necessity  of  always  looking  at  the  punctures  some  t'nie  after  the 
leeches  have  dropped  off.  No  practitioner,  we  presume,  would 
onit  such  a  precaution  when  leeches  have  been  applied  to  young 
children;  but  it  should  also  be  observed  with  respect  to  adults. 
Whether,  in  the  above  instance,  the  boy  was  so  far  exhausted, 
when  the  bleeding  was  first  discovered,  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  recovery,  we  cannot  determine;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
time  was  lost  in  the  application  of '^ styptics,''  when  other  means 
might  have  been  instantly  and  effectually  applied.  The  bleeding 
from  a  leech-bite  may  always  be  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  a 
fhiger  on  the  spot,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  pressure  longer  than  a  few  minutes.  Even  if  hemor- 
rhage be  going  on  from  several  bites,  the  same  mode  of  arresting 
it  may  be  adopted;  for  the  attendant  may  ensure  effectual  pres- 
sure by  placing  a  finger  over  each  bite.  We  have  often  stopped 
the  bleeding  from  leech-bites  in  this  manner,  when  children  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  alarming  state,  and  when  various  other 
means  to  arrest  it  had  been  tried  in  vain.  In  general,  also,  a  very 
minute  piece  of  sponge,  inserted  into  the  bite,  and  retained  by  a 
graduated  compress,  will  at  once  stop  the  hemorrhage.  The  sub- 
ject may  appear  trifling,  and  any  suggestions  in  reference  to  it 
quite  uncalled  for;  but  we  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  life  of  a  child  has  been  lost  by  long-continued  hemor- 
rhage from  leech-bites,  and  we  are  confident  that  such  accidents 
can  never  happen  unless  the  practitioner  is  culpable,  by  his  care- 
lessness in  not  inspecting  the  part  to  which  the  leeches  have  been 
applied,  or  unless  he  loses  time  in  applying  ineffectual  remedies, 
when  either  of  those  we  have  mentioned' will  stop  the  bleeding  to 
a  certainty. 
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Remarkable  Case  of  Fatal  Narcotism,  produced  by  ticelve  drops 
of  Laudanum  introduced  into  the  Rectum, 

The  following  case  is  perfectly  without  parallel,  and  is  fraught  with 
practical  and  medico-legal  inferences  of  the  highest  importance. 
We  derive  the  details  from  the  Gazette  des  H6pitaux : 

"  A  man  named  Miolet,  eet.  forty-five,  of  sufficiently  good  con- 
stitution,  was  admitted  to  la  Charit6  for  a  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
and  lay  at  No.  8,  in  the  Salle  St.  Michael.  On  Tuesday,  the  22d 
January,  cauterization,  according  to  the  process  of  M.  Costala,  was 
employed  in  order  to  destroy  the  stricture.  The  operation  gave 
great  pain,  but  induced  no  other  serious  symptom.  On  the  24th, 
in  order  to  moderate  his  dreadful  sufferings^  M .  Rayer  prescribed 
an  injection  of  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  and  twelve  drops  of 
the  laudanum  of  Sydenham.  This  decoction  was  given  at  six  in 
the  evening,  and  for  some  time  the  patient  made  no  complaint, 
and  during  the  evening  he  walked  about  the  ward  with  the  other 
patients.  About  nine  p.m.  he  went  to  bed,  and  was  scarcely  laid 
down  when  he  began  to  groan  a  little,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep. 
This  state  lasted  .until  two  hours  after  midnight,  at  which  time  he 
was  unable  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  nurse.  His  intellectual 
faculties  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  his  powers  of  sensation 
diminished,  and  he  fell  into  a  profound  coma,  from  which,  however, 
he  appeared  occasionally  to  emerge.  In  the  morning,  at  M.  Rayer*8 
visit,  he  was  found  in  the  following  state : 

He  lay  on  his  back,  plunged  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration, 
his  limbs  absolutely  immoveable,  and  in  perfect  collapse.  The  skin 
was  covered  with  an  abundant  sweat.  The  eyelids  fell,  and  the 
pupils  were  extremely  contracted.  The  respiration  was  slow,  and 
less  than  usually  extensive,  gradually  becoming  more  embarrassed 
and  sobbing.  The  pulse  was  very  full,  amounting  to  110  per 
minute.  What  was  rather  rare  was,  that  the  urine  was  secreted  in 
an  unusually  great  quantity,  so  that  his  sheets  were  as  wet  as  if 
dipped  in  water.  The  entire  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
of  motion  and  perception,  complete  the  description  of  this  state. 
He  was  bled  immediately  to  twocupsful,  but  immediately  after  the 
venesection  his  pulse  still  rose,  and  beat  150  in  a  minute.  Water 
acidulated  with  vinegar  was  introduced  almost  mechanically  into 
his  stomach,  and  sinapisms  were  applied  to  his  feet.  But  all  efforts 
were  useless,  and  he  died  at  about  eleven  a.m. 

The  examination  of  the  body  was  performed  on  the  26th,  at  ten 
A.M.  The  superficial  cerebral  veins,  especially  of  the  superior  re- 
gion of  the  brain,  were  gorged  with  thick  black  blood.  The  ce- 
rebral substance  was  a  little  moister  than  natural,  but  of  natural 
consistence.  There  was  no  serosity  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The 
lateral  sinuses  were  gorged  with  a  thick  black  blood.  Nothing 
particular  on  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  or  in  the  spinal  cord. 
The  rectum  was  cancerous  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches. 
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Encepbaloid  matter  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  scirrhous  structure  below  it.  The  rest  of  the  inte»- 
tmal  canal  was  slightly  rosy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, however,  was  of  a  reddish  brown  aspect,  and  at  the  extre- 
mitj  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  kidney  there  was  a  little  cyst 
containing  a  serous  and  whitish  fluid.  The  liver,  especially  on  its 
upper  surface,  presented  five  or  six  cancerous  patches  of  small 
extent.  In  the  lungs  there  was  seen  nothing  but  slight  congestion. 
These  facts  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  narcotic  poi- 
Eooiog.  This  is  established,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  character  of 
the  symptoms;  secondly,  by  the  presence  of  the  pathological  cha- 
racters always  attendant  on  this  mode  of  death;  and,  thirdly,  by 
the  absence  of  any  other  pathological  cause  adequate  to  account 
for  death  under  the  circumstances  before  us..  But  how  can  we  ex- 
plain this  event  by  the  iutroduction  of  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
into  the  rectum  ?  The  evidence  of  numerous  facts  scarcely  warrants 
Qsin  coinciding  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Dupuytren,  that  opium  acts 
in  smaller  doses  in  the  rectum  than  in  the  stomach.  This  excellent 
Eorgeon  generally  administers  it  thus  in  nervous  delirium.  He 
beiieres  that  the  opium  is  absorbed  unchang^  from  the  rectum, 
while  it  is  partially  digested  in  the  stomach.  However  this  be,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  writer  in  our  foreigpa  contemporary,  that 
tbe  pnblication  of  this  curious  event  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  use 
to  medical  practitioners,  and  we  think  with  him  that  it  is  all  but 
siperfluous  to  add,  that  M.  Rayer  is  free  from  the  least  blame  on 
this  onfortunate  occasion. — Lancet. 

GLASGOW  ROYAL  INHRMAKY. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Right  Tibia ;  Secondary  Hemorrhage, 
and  diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Texture;  Death. 

^.P.,  admitted  27th  June,  1826,  on  account  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  right  leg,  three  inches  above  the  ankle.  The  injury 
vas  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  quantity  of  building  materials  on 
the  limb.  The  integuments  on  front  of  the  leg  were  lacerated  to 
tlie  extent  of  two  inches,  through  which  an  oblique  portion  of  the 
tipper  shaft  of  the  tibia  protruded ;  the  fibula  was  also  fractured,  as 
^ere  one  or  two  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  pulsation  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  tibial  arteries  was  readily  distinguished  at  the 
ankle;  the  limb  was  therefore  put  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  laid 
on  its  outer  side.  A  few  hours  after  his  admission,  smart  febrile 
excitement  took  place,  and  continued  for  several  days,  requiring 
bloodletting,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  opiates.  The  dorsum 
of  the  foot  was  swollen  and  painful,  and,  on  removing  the  bandage, 
it  was  found  red  and  vesicated;  these  were  speedily  removed  by 
leeches  and  a  cold  lotion.  At  the  same  time  he  complained  of  pain 
over  the  tibia,  a  little  below  the  knee,  which  was  subdued  by  the 
ume  treatment.     On  the  eighth  day,  hemorrhage  took  place  from 
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the  wound  to  the  amount  of  ten  ounces,  which  was  checked  by  the 
application  of  a  tourniquet.  At  a  consultation  immediately  after 
this  occurrence,  the  splints  and  bandage  were  removed,  and  the 
wound  found  sloughy,  and  covered  with  clotted  blood.  A  splint 
was  applied  to  the  outer,  and  another  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  retained  by  two  strips  of  bandage,  the  displacement  of  the 
bones  being  prevented  without  producing  unnecessary  pressure. 
The  front  of  the  limb  was  thus  exposed,  and  the  wound  covered 
with  a  pledget  of  lint,  dipped  in  camphorated  oil.  The  pulse  vas 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  feeble;  the  countenance  pale  and  anxious, 
and  the  skin  cold;  but  in  half  an  hour  this  state  of  collapse,  pro- 
duced by  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  alarm  which  it  excited,  was  got 
rid  of;  the  pulse  continued  as  frequent,  but  became  full  and  jerk- 
ing; the  skm  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  parched,  the  thirst  urgent, 
and  the  breathing  accelerated,  with  a  tendency  to  rigor.  It  va& 
not  thought  advisable  to  disturb  the  sloughy  cake  which  covered 
the  front  of  the  tibia,  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  vessel  from  which 
the  bleeding  proceeded.  The  leg  was  swollen  to  more  than  twice 
its  natural  size^  and  had  that  bo^^  feel  so  characteristic  of  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Free  incisions  were  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  affected  parts  covered  with  an  evaporating 
lotion.  He  had  other  three  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  lost  did  not  exceed  six  ounces ;  the  febrile  excitement 
increased,  and  became  typhoid;  the  strength  declined  rapidly,  and 
he  died  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  On  in- 
spection, it  was  ascertained  that  the  hemorrhage  had  proceeded 
from  the  posterior  tibial  artery  opposite  the  fracture ;  the  wound  wa^ 
sloughy,  as  was  the  subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular  cellular 
tissue  through  the  whole  leg.  There  was  slight  serous  effusion 
under  the  arachnoid  and  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  a  (e^ 
tubercles  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

The  fatal  termination  of  this  case  was  to  be  attributed,  not  sc 
much  to  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  as  to  the  diffuse  inflammatioQ 
of  the  cellular  texture,  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  with  which  it  waj 
accompanied.  Had  the  bleeding  occurred  soon  after  the  injury^ 
there  could  have  been  no' hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  immedi^ 
ately  securing  the  wounded  vessel ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  eighth  day,  when  the  gangrenous  state  of  the  wound  rendered 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  altogether  unjustifiable.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  two  modes  of  procedure  which  might  have  been 
adopted.  The  first  consisted  in  tying  the  artery  from  which  the 
hemorrhage  proceeded,  at  some  distance  from  the  wound ;  and  the 
second,  in  amputation  of  the  limb. 

When  a  limb  is  extensively  inflamed,  swollen,  and  pufiF^,  which 
frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  re^ 
ceipt  of  such  injuries,  it  becomes  difficult  to  secure  the  artery;  the 
usual  land-marks  by  which  we  are  guided  are  obscured,  a  greater 
extent  and  depth  of  incision  are  required,  and  that,  too,  in  an 
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uohetlthy  part.  If  gangreoe  be  impending,  the  result  of  this  ope- 
ratioD  vill  generally  prove  unsuccessful.  I  have  seen  one  case,  in 
which  the  anterior  tibial  artery  was  tied  three  inches  above  the  frac- 
ture, for  profuse  hemorrhage  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  where  gan- 
^xA  lopervened,  and  the  patient  died.  The  comparatively  trifling 
amount  of  the  hemorrhage  in  the  case  last  detailed,  and  the  fact, 
that  the  alarming  state  of  the  patient  did  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  lots  of  blood  as  on  the  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  leg,  and  the 
bigh  constitutional  excitement  which  it  produced,  were  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  defer  securing  the  bleeding  vessel  by 
ligature. 

lb  propriety  of  amputation  was  also  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion. Here  the  question  naturally  presented  itself,  under  what  cir* 
cmnstances  are  we  justifiable  in  adopting  this  violent  measure,  on 
accottfit  of  secolidary  hemorrage  from  a  compound  fracture?  Should 
it  be  found  impracticable,  from  the  sloughy  state  of  the  wound,  to 
secure  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  or  should  the  inflamed  and 
swollen  state  of  the  limb,  and  the  extensive  destruction  of  its  cel- 
lalar  tissue,  be  auch  as  to  prevent  a  ligature  from  being  applied  to 
the  affected  vessel,  at  some  distance  from  the  injury;  or  should  the 
heiDorrhage  recur  from  the  activity  of  the  collateral  circulation  after 
this  had  been  performed,  we  should  then  be  warranted  in  having 
recourse  to  amputation.  This  was  not,  however,  thought  advisable 
in  the  last  case;  because,  from  the  typhoid  character  of  the  symp- 
tomS)  and  the  alarming  state  of  irritaoility  and  exhaustion  which 
existed,  we  had  reason  to  dread  that  the  shock  of  the  operation,  and 
the  loss  of  blood  which  must  have  attended  it,  would  prove  speedily 
destructive. 

When  the  injury  is  followed  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the  en- 
suing collapse  IS  so  severe  and  protracted  as  to  prevent  amputation 
from  being  immediately  had  recourse  to,  the  subsequent  reaction, 
when  it  does  take  place^  is  often  unusually  violent,  and  is  apt,  if 
not  subdued,  or  at  least  greatly  moderated,  to  interfere  with  the 
^iDgof  the  stump,  and  end  fatally,  by  the  formation  of  purulent 
dep6ti  in  some  of  the  thoracic  or  abdommal  viscera. — Marfarbme^s 
Surgical  Reports. 
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Floriferis  at  apes  In  laltlbus  omnia  libant« 
Omnia  not,  Itidem,  depasdmuraurea  dicta. 
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Case  of  Tetanus,  following  a  Punctured  Wound  in  the  Foot, 
cured  by  Division  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve,  By  John 
Murray,  m.d.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Hon.  £.  I.  C.  Service. 

I  WAS  a  passenger  in  the  ship  James  Pattison,  from  England  to 
Calcutta,  when,  in  the  channel,  three  days  after  leaving  Portsmouth, 
at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  15th  August  last,  the  surgeon  of  the 
vessel  (Mr.  D.  Leslie)  came  and  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  William 
Pile,  one  of  the  midshipmen,  eet.  fifteen,  had  trod  upon  a  rusty  nail 
the  preceding  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  which  penetrated  the 
left  foot,  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  toe  and  the 
adjoining  one,  and  that  symptoms  of  locked  jaw  had  made  their 
appearance.  The  patient  had  kept  his  watch  after  the  accident 
during  the  night,  which  was  cold,  and  the  wound  had  been  very 
painful.  When  he  was  seen  in  the  morning  at  eight  a.m.  he  com- 
plained of  a  stifihess  about  his  jaws  and  throat,  which  had  increased 
very  much  since  that  timle.  His  countenance  was  anxious,  and  his 
lips  appeared  swollen  and  rather  livid.  A  poultice  to  the  wound 
was  the  only  treatment  that  had  been  employed.  On  consultation, 
the  following  draught  was  agreed  to  be  given : — R  Pulv.  Camphor. 
388.  Tinct.  Opii,  n^lxx. ;  Syrup,  simpl.  ^j.  M.  s.s. 

And  as  the  jaws  were  nearly  closed,  and  great  difficulty  found  to 
get  them  opened  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  piece  of 
wood  of  this  thickness  was  inserted  between  the  teeth.  Half  an 
hour  after  taking  the  draught  he  was  visited  again,  but  no  beneficial 
effect  had  resulted  from  the  opiate.  The  tetanic  symptoms  were 
rather  increased,  the  spasms  had  partially  extended  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  the  piece  of  wood  was  deeply  indented  by  the 
teeth.  The  limb  was  cold,  and  he  said  '*  it  was  dead,  excepting 
at  the  site  of  the  wound,  which  was  painful,  and  that  he  had  little 
power  of  moving  it."  His  pulse  was  120,  and  what  may  be  called 
irritable;  and  his  situation  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  danger.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  to  one  of  the  best  cabins;  and  after  con- 
sidering all  the  different  modes  of  treatment  that  have  usually  been 
recommended  and  employed  in  tetanus,  and  finding  how  undeci- 
dedly they  were  all  spoken  of  as  to  affording  hopes  of  cure,  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Leslie  the  division  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  (by 
which  the  injured  part  was  supplied)  as  a  remedy  that  held  out  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  from  its  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  source  of  irritation  and  the  brain,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  an  operation  easily  performed,  and  unattended  with  danger 
or  deformity.  I  proposed,  also,  that  the  original  wound  should  be 
dilated  and  cauterized. 
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My  proposals  being  agreed  to,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prepa  • 
rations  could  be  made,  the  operation  was  performed.     A  straight 
incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  was  made  through  the  inte- 
gfuments  and  the  aponeurotic  fascia,  about  an  inch  posteriorly  to 
the  malleolus  internus,  which  laid  bare  the  sheath  of  the  vessels; 
aDd  00  dissecting  deeper,  I  easily  found  the  nerve  in  its  usual  po- 
sition.   By  an  aneurism  needle  I  separated  and  raised  the  nerve, 
so  that  I  might  divide  it  with  greater  facility  and  expedition.     When 
broi^ht  thus  into  view,  it  appeared  to  be  so  remarkable  large, 
being  nearly  twice  the  usual  size)  though  of  the  natural  colour, 
that  a  doubt  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Leslie  about  its  really  being  the 
nerve.    To  satisfy  him  on  this  point,  I  requested  the  patient  to 
extend  his  foot,  which  he  did  with  difficulty,  and  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  as  he  said  he  had  nearly  lost  the  power  of  moving  it;  but 
he  did  it  sufficiently  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  nerve  and 
a  tendon,  as  it  did  not  become  tense  in  this  action.    The  nerve  was 
then  rapidly  divided  by  a  single  cut  of  the  scalpel,  which  gave  acute 
pain;  and  although  he  could  not  articulate  distinctly  before,  on 
aceooot  of  the  closed  state  of  his  jaws,  he  immediately  opened  his 
mouth  with  an  exclamation;  and,  on  looking  at  his  countenance, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  striking  improvement  in  it.     I  asked  him 
buwhe  felt,  and  he  said  '*  he  was  already  much  better,  and  that  his 
%bad  come  to  life  again."     He  expressed  at  the  same  time  a 
'^reat  inclination  to  go  to  stool.     There  was  scarcely  any  hemor- 
r'iage  from  the  wound,  which  was  then  simply  dressed  by  bringing 
the  edges  together  by  adhesive  plaster,  with  lint,  and  a  bandage 
over  it.     We  next  dilated  the  original  wound  made  by  the  rusty 
nail,  which  also  gave  (rather  unexpectedly)  great  pain,  but  did  not 
cauterize  it  as  proposed,  as  the  symptoms  had  already  yielded.     A 
poultice,  sprinkled  with  laudanum,   was  applied   over   it.     His 
bowels  were  then  copiously  moved ;  and  on  being  placed  in  bed, 
without  any  additional  opiate,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which 
lasted  without  interruption  for  four  hours,  and  he  awoke  very  much 
relieved  from  all  his  former  disagreeable  symptoms.     His  jaws 
*till,  however,  felt  rather  stiff,  but  by  a  strong  exertion  he  could 
open  them  nearly  to  the  full  extent.     The  excessive  pain  in  the 
original  wound,  of  which  he  complained  previously  to  the  operation, 
bad  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the  motion  of  the  limb  was  quite  re- 
stored.    It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  heel  and  sole  of 
the  foot  were  quite  benumbed,  but  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  was  not  affected.     At  night  he  had  the  following 
powder: — ft.  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ij.;  Pulv.  Camphoree,  3j.     M. 

Aug.  16th.  Slept  indifferently  during  the  night;  complained 
^till  of  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  and  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  preceding  evening.  He  also  had  pain  and  tightness  across 
the  chest,  with  headach.  I  was  very  sea-sick,  and  in  bed  by  this 
time,  and  unable  to  make  more  minute  inquiries  about  the  symp- 
toms, but  I  recommended  venesection  and  another  opiate  to  be 
,?iven.     He  w?is  bled  accordingly  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces; 

U)9.     \o.  8 1 ,  Sew  Strict*  i  i 
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which  induced  syncope,  and  gave  great  relief;  and  he  had  the  same 
opiate  as  last  night,  after  which  he  slept  a  good  deal  during  the 
day.  His  bowels  were  naturally  opened,  and  the  same  opiate  was 
repeated  at  bedtime. 

1 7th.  The  opiate  of  last  night  appeared  to  produce  considerable 
excitement  for  some  time  after  it  was  administered,  but  this  was 
followed  by  sound  sleep.  The  stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  and 
tightness  across  the  chest,  have  nearly  altogether  disappeared. 
He  complains  of  a  great  deal  of  numbness  in  the  leg  and  foot. 
Pulse  eighty,  and  natural ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  regular. — Rep. 
Pulv.  h.  s. 

18th.  The  tetanic  symptoms  have  entirely  disappeared;  the 
numbness  of  the  leg  is  gone  oft*,  and  he  complains  of  pain  in  it,  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  downwards.  The  parts  in  the  site  of  the 
operation  are  very  tender,  and  extremely  painful  on  pressure.  The 
original  wound  continues  to  be  poulticed,  and  looks  healthy.  The 
opiate  powder  to  be  continued  in  half  the  former  quantity. 

From  this  date  no  unfavorable  symptoms  occurred.  The  wound 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot  healed  in  a  few  days;  that  of  the  operation 
did  not  unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  did  not  heal  till  about  a 
fortnight  after.  The  sense  of  feeling  began  to  return  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  and  is  now  natural  in 
most  places;  but  there  is  still,  up  to  this  date,  an  entire  want  of 
sensation  in  the  little  toe  and  heel.  He  complained  for  some  time 
of  not  being  able  to  perform  the  action  of  separating  the  toes  so  ea- 
sily  as  formerly,  but  that  no  longer  exists.  He  finds  no  inconveni- 
ence in  walking,  or  in  the  performance  of  all  his  regular  duties:  in 
fact,  he  is  quite  well. 

Remarks.  I  have  thought  the  above  case  worthy  of  notice,  from 
he  result  of  the  usual  modes  of  treatment  pursued  in  this  disease 
(as  given  by  our  best  authors)  having  been  so  generally  unsuc- 
cessful. Hennen,  whose  experience  in  it  must  have  been  great 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  says,  **  Happy  should  I  be  if  I  could 
afford  any  thing  satisfactory  on  this  complaint;  but  in  truth,  my 
observations  have  tended  more  to  show  me  what  I  could  not  trust 
to,  than  what  I  could  place  the  smallest  reliance  on,  when  the 
disease  was  once  fully  formed."  And  he  further  adds — '*  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  cure  a  case  of  acute  symptomatic 
tetanus."  I  think  it  important  to  notice  that  he  mentions,  that  in 
one  case  he  found,  on  dissection,  the  nerve  connected  with  the 
injury  thickened.  Seeing  this  appearance  so  remarkable  in  the 
instance  I  have  recited,  the  lengthened  account  of  tetanus  in 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  which  I  consulted  at  the  time,  rather 
bewildered  me  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  followed,  and  only  showed 
the  great  difficulty  to  ascertain,  amongst  numerous  discordant 
accounts,  what  practice  seemed  to  be  attended  with  the  least  ill 
success.  "  Nothing,"  as  he  says,  **  is  a  more  certain  proof  of  our 
not  being  acquainted  with  any  effectual  method  of  treating  a 
disease  than  the  multiplicity  of  remedies  recommended,  which  are 
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as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  eflPects.**  I  decided  upon  following 
the  indication  which  seemed  to  nie  the  most  rational,  and  not  to 
adopt  any  plan  or  to  use  any  remedies  proposed  on  empirical 
principles,  seeing  how  unavailing  they  had  mostly  all  been.  I  am 
oqIj  aware  of  one  instance  in  which  the  communication  was  cut  off 
between  the  wounded  part  and  the  sensorium,  by  a  suitable  division 
of  the  nerve  supplying  the  part.  It  is  one  adduced  by  Baron 
Lairey;  and,  as  in  that  case  the  operation  was  followed  by  a  similar 
result  to  the  present,  I  am  surprised  that  the  hint  never  was  taken 
from  it,  and  followed  up  by  others.  Amputation  has  frequently 
been  performed  with  the  same  yiew,  but  has  seldom  succeeded, 
probably  from  its  having  been  too  long  delayed;  and  1  would  ask 
why  such  a  severe  and  maiming  operation  should  ever  be  thought 
of,  or  persisted  in,  when  the  same  object  can  be  so  much  more 
readily  and  scientifically  attained  by  a  simple  incision  ? 

We  are  told  that,  when  the  disease  invades  very  quickly,  the 
dan^r  is  always  greater  than  when  it  comes  on  at  a  morp  distant 
period  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  this  case  its  attack  was 
very  early,  and  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  rapid ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  soon  have  run  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination, 
if  it  had  been  left  to  the  sanative  powers  of  nature  alone,  or  treated 
in  the  usual  manner;  but  very  little  time  was  lost  in  having  re- 
course to  the  operation  that  proved  a  remedy  of  immediate  and 
effectual  power,  after  the  disease  had  decidedly  formed ;  and  I 
think  it  may  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  it  was  re- 
sorted to  so  soon  after  trismus  appeared. — Med.  Gazette, 
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Ohstrvations  on  the  Use  of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid  in 
Pertussis^  or  Hooping  Cough.  By  Edwin  P.  Atlee,  m.d.  of 
Philadelphia. 

FiOM  the  numerous  cases  in  which  I  have  prescribed  the  acid  in 
hooping  cough,  and  an  attentive  observation  of  its  powers  in  this 
appalling  disease,  when  unattended  by  any  other,  I  confidently 
recoiBinend  it  to  the  medical  profession.  In  no  instance  has  it 
proved  deleterious  to  my  patients,  but  rather  seems  to  have  de« 
strojed  a  previous  predisposition  to  croup  and  catarrh. 

Tlie  following  is  the  course  pursued.  During  the  first,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  I  resort  to 
the  general  depletory  agents,  if  called  on  at  all.  Usually,  how- 
ever, parents  seldom  apply  for  medical  advice  until  the  second,  or 
spasmodic  stage,  or  that  in  which  the  hoop  is  clearly  discerned. 
If,  on  inquiry,  the  bowels  have  not  been  freely  evacuated,  a  full  dose 
of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient,  is  prescribed.  If,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "  the  child 
is  much  stopped  up  with  phlegm,''  emesis  is  produced  by  antimonial 
wine,  whicn,  when  judiciously  prepared,  I  prefer  to  any  other 
emetic.     After  this,  the  syrup  is  given  as  follows: 
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For  a  child  six  months  old,  one  drop  of  the  acid  to  one  ounce  of 
simple  syrup;  a  tea-spoonful  twice  a  day.  If  no  uneasiness,  diz- 
ziness, or  sickness  is  produced  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  same 
quantity  is  given  three  times  a  day.  From  six  months  to  a  year, 
the  same  may  be  given  four  times  a  day. 

From  1  to  2  years  of  age,  Hydrocyanic  acid,  gtt.  ij.,  Syrup,  Ji. 

do.  iij.       do. 

do.  iv.       do. 

do.  V.       do. 

do.  vj.       do. 

do.  vij.       do. 

do.        viij.  to  X.       do. 
A  small  or  large  tea-spoonful  being  the  dose  in  each  case,  re- 
peated  as  often  as  close  observation  of  its  effects  will  warrant.    I 
have  never  yet  given  it  more  than  four  times  a  day. 

Having  tried  the  imported  acid,  and  found  it  entitled  to  little  re- 
liance, I  have  for  the  last  six  years  prescribed  that  prepared  in  this 
city  by  our  judicious  chemists,  Furr  and  Kunzi,  according  to  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Brande.  It  contains  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
pure  prussic  acid  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  is  therefore  not  so  strong 
as  that  recommended  by  M.  Majendie. 

Believing  that  the  acid  might  be  efficacious  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
I  requested  my  young  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  late  resident  stu- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Alms-house,  to  try  it.  He  accordingly 
prepared  the  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  four  drops  to  the  ounce, 
and  gave  a  tea-spoonful  every  two  hours,  with  decided  benefit, 
The  patient  experiencing  great  relief  in  a  few  hours.  This  case,  be 
states,  to  have  resisted  any  impression  from  the  other  ordinary 
remedies. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 


Cure  of  Tic  Douloureux  by  Stramonium,  A  young  lady,  who 
had  suffered  for  many  years  from  tic  douloureux,  (the  attacks  of 
which  terminated  sometimes  by  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  or  of  the 
lip  of  the  affected  side,)  had  employed  a  number  of  remedies, 
without  success.  Dr.  Pott  cured  her  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  arm,  and  giving  her,  inter- 
nally, eight  or  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  stramonium  every  three 
hours. — Beitraege  Mecklenburgischen  Aertze,  and  Dublin  Joum. 
of  Med.  and  Chem,  Sciences, 

Sulphur  as  a  Preservative  against  Measles,  Dr.  Tourtual,  a 
Dutch  physician,  states  that,  at  a  period  when  measles  were  epi- 
demic, all  the  children  who  were  under  treatment  with  sulphur  for 
itch  escaped  the  disease ;  and  that  those  who  were  taking  sulphur 
for  the  cure  of  hooping  cough  enjoyed  the  same  immunity. 
Finally,  he  says  that  many  children  who  were  given  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  camphor,  and  to  whom  these  medicaments  were  ap- 
plied by  frictions,  were  not  attacked  with  measles,  whilst  those 
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wbo  were    not    subjected    to    that    medication    were    affected. 
— Kleiner f  8  Repertarium^  and  Oaz.  Medicale. 


Leucorrhaa.  Dr.  Kopp,  in  a  late  number  of  Beckers  Annalen, 
recommends  the  following  mode  of  treatment  of  leucorrhoea,  which 
he  says  he  has  frequently  employed  with  advantage.  A  piece  of 
sponge,  of  proper  size  to  fill  completely  the  vagina,  is  to  be  dipped 
into  the  following  solution  and  introduced  into  that  canal  at  night 
before  going  to  bed.  R.  Decoc.  Ratanhise,  ^xij. ;  Ext.  Ratanhiee, 
5SS.;  Tinct.  Catechu.  3iss.;  Tinct.  Kino,  3iss.     M. 

Dr.  Cless,  in  the  Archiv.fur  Medizin  Erfahrung,  states  that  he 
cures  almost  all  the  cases  of  leucorrhoea  that  occur  in  this  hospital 
at  Stutgard  with  cubebs. — Oaz,  Med, 


Hysteria,  Professor  Chiappa  states,  that  enemata  of  iced  water 
immediately  dissipate  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  hysteric 
paroxysm. — Annali  Universali, 
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Utility  of  Malt  Poultices,  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dr.  Williams  relates  several 
very  interesting  cases  of  severe  and  offensive  ulcerations,  in  which 
the  malt  poultice  was  applied  with  great  and  rapid  advantage. 
He  prepares  it  in  the  following  manner:  Stir  into  good  boiling 
beer  as  much  ground  and  sifted  malt  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form 
it  into  a  poultice  of  a  proper  consistence;  spread  it  thick  upon 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  poultice  with 
about  a  table-spoonful  of  the  best  yeast,  and  lay  the  poultice  thus 
prepared  upon  the  ulcer.  Spread  the  poultice  much  larger  than 
the  ulcer,  and  change  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  When  barley  malt  cannot  be  obtained,  oat- 
meal will  answer.  The  ulcer  will  be  sweetened,  and  will  discharge 
bland  matter  in  twenty-four  hours;  yet  it  will  be  advisable  to 
continue  the  poultice  three  or  four  days. 

We  think,  with  Dr.  Williams,  that  many  substitutes  for  the 
malt  poultice  have  lately  been  introduced  into  surgical  practice, 
which  are  much  less  efficacious  in  ill-conditioned  and  sloughing 
ulcers,  and  even  in  ulcers  which  have  assumed  a  gangrenous 
appearance. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Actual  Cautery  in  VesicO' Vaginal 
Fistula.  Condensed  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  the 
Dublin  Joum,  of  Med.  and  Chem..  Sciences,  Nov.  1832. 

A  FISTULOUS  communication  between  the  bladder  and  vagina 
inflicts  upon  the  patient  the  greatest  distress  and  vexation,  and 
Qot  unfrequently  the  surgeon  finds  great  difficulty  in  effectually 
relieving  the  disease.     This  injury  is  often  produced  by  misma- 
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nagement  daring  labour;  the  accoucheur  either  too  long  delaying 
the  delivery  of  his  patient,  until  the  pressure  produces  destruction 
or  sloughing  of  the  parts,  using  instruments  violently,  or  forcing 
the  catheter  through  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  these  affections  being  considered  by  many,  if  not  irre- 
mediable, at  least  to  promise  so  little  chance  of  cure,  as  to  induce 
them  to  try  only  palliative  treatment.  The  worst  case  Dr.  K.  ever 
met  with  was  produced  by  violence  in  primo  coitu^  in  a  newly 
married  woman :  the  vagina  and  bladder  formed  one  cavity ;  and 
so  completely  was  the  septum  destroyed  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  relief  by  any  operation. 

Various  plans  have,  at  different  times,  been  recommended  with 
a  view  to  the  cure  of  this  distressing  complaint.  By  some,  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  the  detention  of 
it  there  for  some  time,  has  been  supposed  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. Others  have  recommended  that  pressure  should  be  made 
over  the  aperture,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  urine  escaping 
through  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  close ;  and  a  host  of  sufficiently 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce this  effect:  of  these,  the  elastic  bottle,  made  to  fit  within  the 
vagina,  appears  to  answer  best.  Again,  a  combination  of  these 
plans  of  treatment  has  been  recommended ;  and  this  constituted 
Desault*8  method,  which  was  long  adopted  in  the  schools.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  unfortunately  proved  that  these  plans,  al- 
though serviceable  'in  slight  cases,  and  where  had  recourse  to 
immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  are  quite  una- 
vailing in  cases  of  long  standing,  or  where  the  opening  is  conside- 
rable. More  enterprising  practitioners  have  attempted  to  produce 
a  union  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture;  and  with  this  view,  after 
paring  them  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  have  fastened  them  together 
by  means  of  sutures.  The  difficulties  in  this  operation  are  very 
considerable;  whilst,  to  afford  a  likelihood  of  success,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  repeat  it  again  and  again.  Mr.  Earle  speaks 
of  his  performing  the  operation  so  often  as  thirty  times  in  the 
same  case,  before  success  crowned  his  efforts.  Now,  although  an 
occasional  cure  is  undoubtedly  effected  by  the  suture,  yet  the 
difficulties*  and  fatality  attending  it  oppose  such  obstacles  to  the 
operation,  that  medical  men  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
deterred  from  having  recourse  to  it,  deeming  it  preferable  to  resign 
the  unhappy  female  to  a  life  of  wretchedness,  and  leave  her  an 
object  of  disgust,  not  merely  to  herself,  but  to  all  those  about  her, 

*  Mr.  Earle,  in  his  lecture  on  the  operation  of  suture  in  Tenco-raginal  fistoli» 
points  out  these  difficulties  in  rerj  strong  and  correct  language :  we  shall  ber§ 
merely  enumerate  them.  The  narrow  space  for  operation,  continual  flow  of 
urine,  which  blunts  the  delicate  instruments  necessaij ;  great  sensibility  of  the 
parts  engaged,  their  disposition  to  slip  from  the  instrument;  the  impressioo 
made  on  the  pelric  viscera  by  a  cough  or  sneeae ;  and  great  imUsposition  in  ths 
mucous  surfaces  to  take  on  aiUiesife  inflammation.— ^ee  M$dietd  Gtattt$  for 
Novamber  14, 1829. 
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than  to  risk  having  recourse  to  a  hazardous  operation ,  with  (at 
best)  but  a  very  questionable*  chance  of  success.  Caustics  and 
•tinulating  ointments  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
iinioD  of  the  fistulous  edges :  the  results  attending  their  application 
have  been  quite  as  unsatisfactory;  while  the  difficulty  of  confining 
tbeir  operation  to  the  margins  of  the  aperture,  and  the  risk  of 
tbdr  injuring  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
clude their  use. 

The  actual  cautery,  as  practised  and  recommended  by  Dupuy- 
treD,t  appears  to  hold  out  a  fair  promise  of  relief,  without  risk, 
aod  even  a  likelihood  of  effectual  cure  in  these  distressing  cases. 
At  first,  it  might  appear  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  applica- 
tion of  a  red-hot  iron  within  the  vagina  would  be  very  considerable, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  much  sufiering  to 
the  patient,  and  risk  of  injury  to  the  internal  parts;  in  forming 
this  opinion,  we  would  be  in  error,  as  it  may  with  very  little  ma- 
nagement be  effected,  and  that  with  perfect  safety.  There  being 
some  omissions,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  certain  precautions,  in 
the  account  which  we  find  in  the  Journal  Hebdomidaire,  of  this 
operation,  as  practised  by  Dupuytren,  I  shall  describe  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  usually  performed  it. 

The  instruments  requisite  are,  a  flat  female  catheter,  two  female 
sounds,  a  speculum,  and  cauterising  iron.  Where  the  aperture  is 
▼ery  high  up  in  the  bladder,  the  speculum  I  prefer  is  the  large  two- 
bladed  pewter  one  used  by  the  French;  as  Weiss's  small  three- 
bladed  speculum,  which  answers  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the  lesion 
is  more  within  our  reach,  does  not,  in  the  former,  so  well  expose 
the  part,  or  protect  the  vagina  from  the  iron.  Where  the  opening 
is  ia  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  urethra,  the  operation  may  be  quite 
as  well  performed  by  dilating  and  protecting  the  vagina  with  curved 
spatalee.  In  an  operation  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  lately  assisted 
Dr.  M' Dowel,  three  broad  brass  spatulee,  one  introduced  towards 
the  perineum,  and  one  at  each  side  of  the  vagina,  exposed  the  lesion 
remarkably  well :  this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  not  pushing  up  the 
bladder  further  into  the  vagina,  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  avoid  with  the  speculum.  The  cautery  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  the  opening  in  the  bladder,  but 
somewhat  larger.  That  which  we  shall  generally  find  to  answer  is 
one  of  an  oval  shape,  with  its  longer  diameter  placed  transversely. 
As  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  longest  measurement  of  the  aperture 
is  from  side  to  siae,  and  in  such  the  difficulty  of  afiecting  an  union 
is  greatest;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  aperture  has  its  longest 
measurement  from  before  backwards,  and  then  our  cautery  must  be 
similarly  constructed.  The  margin  of  the  cautery  ought  to  be  ra- 
ther more  raised  than  the  centre,  as  our  object  is  to  touch  the 

*  Mr.  Earle  succeeded  in  curing  only  three  cases  in  this  way,  although  he 
■peaks  of  so  many  as  twentv-one  patients  afflicted  with  this  disease  haring  come 
under  his  notice. —  Msii.  uot. 
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edges  of  the  fistula  without  injuring  the  mucous  membraDe  of  the 
bladder. 

In  applying  the  cautery,  we  should  place  the  patient  lying  for- 
wards upon  a  table,  with  her  limbs  hanging  over  the  ends,  which 
should  be  near  a  window;  elevating  the  pelvis  upon  bolsters  or 
blankets  placed  under  it.  The  limbs  should  then  be  separated, 
and  the  light  thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  the  vagina.  Where 
sufficient  light  cannot  in  this  way  be  procured,  a  candle  must  be 
used.  The  speculum  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  lesion  brought 
into  view ;  a  flat  female  catheter  must  now  be  passed  through  the 
urethra,  and  placed  across  the  opening,  within  the  bladder,  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  any  protrusion  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane,  and  retain  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cauterv. 
When  the  opening  into  the  bladder  is  very  considerable,  or  the  ca- 
theter is  insufficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a  second  instrument 
through  the  urethra  to  eflect  this  object.  I  have  found  the  intro- 
duction of  two  female  sounds  answer  remarkably  well,  where  a 
second  instrument  was  necessary.  As  folds  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  sometimes  protrude  between  the  blades  of  the  speculum, 
the  operator  must  guard  against  this,  and  examine  whether  the 
instrument  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  vaginal  passage  being 
injured  by  the  iron ;  taking  care  that  the  interior  of  the  bladder  is 
well  protected,  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  completely  within 
his  reach.  Having  satisfied  himself  in  these  respects,  he  is  care- 
fully to  introduce  the  cautery,  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and,  having 
steadily  touched  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  to  withdraw  it  and  intro- 
duce a  pledget  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  water,  after  which  he  may 
gradually  remove  the  speculum.  The  cautery  must  only  touch  the 
part,  for  if  retained  too  long  in  contact  with  it,  might  produce  a 
sloughing  eschar. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple,  and  performed  in  a  minute; 
and  although  the  name  of  the  actual  cautery  sounds  rather  harshly, 
its  application  is  in  my  mind,  by  no  means  as  severe,  or  attended 
with  such  suffering,  as  the  suture.  The  patient  should  be  put  im- 
mediately to  bed,  and  strict  quiet  enjoined.  The  after  treatment 
necessary  is  merely  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open,  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  abdomen,  lest  tenderness  should  set  in :  this  I  have  but 
once  known  to  occur  after  the  cautery;  and  then  it  was  relieved, 
immediately,  by  warm  stuping  and  aperients.  After  the  immediate 
irritation  has  subsided,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  gum  elastic 
catheter  into  the  urethra,  and  retain  it  in  the  bladder,  to  ensure 
the  urine's  passing  through  it;  a  precaution  the  more  called  for,  as, 
in  some  cases  of  long  standing,  this  passage  has  become  so  col- 
lapsed as  to  be  almost  impervious.  However,  in  cases  where  the 
catheter,  on  being  introduced,  passes  through  the  fistula  into  the 
vagina,  it  is  better  not  to  leave  it  in  the  bladder,  else  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  such  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  it  into 
the  bladder  once  or  twice  a  day,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  urethra 
and  bladder  to  their  proper  state,  by  bringing  the  urine  in  its  na- 
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toral  direction.  It  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  retain  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  remain  perfectly  quiet  while  under  treat- 
ment; and  this  point  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  We  should 
al» ascertain  in  what  position,  namely,  whether  lying  on  the  back, 
00  one  or  other  side,  or  the  abdomen,  she  can  retain  her  urine  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time,  and  cause  her  to  remain  in  that  position  as 
nuchas  possible.  This  has  two  recommendations:  in  the  first 
place,  it  prevents  the  urine  from  constantly  escaping  out  of  the 
fistuioas  aperture,  which  interferes  with  the  union  of  its  margins, 
and  progress  towards  a  cure;  and  in  the  second,  by  retaining  the 
urine  as  long  as  possible,  the  bladder,  which  from  being  continu- 
ally empty,  .had  become  contracted,  is,  by  this  means,  gradually 
distended,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  fulfilling  its  office  of 
reserroir.  By  attending  in  this  way  to  position,  and  the  situation 
of  the  fistula,  the  bladder  will  be  induced  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  in  which  it  is  assisted  by  the  transverse  distention 
obserrcd  in  it  as  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  is  very  desirable, 
howerer,  with  a  view  to  recovery,  that  the  urine  should  be  induced 
to  pass  through  the  urethra,  and  not  by  the  fistula;  and,  if  the  plan 
here  recommended  interfere  with  this,  it  is  better  to  let  the  patient 
Ufiuoe  the  position  in  which  the  urine  escapes  through  the  ure- 
thra, if  it  does  so  more  in  one  than  another. 

The  effect  of  the  cautery  is  to  produce  a  thickening  of  the  mar- 
gins, and  consequent  contraction  and  diminution  of  the  aperture, 
and  ultimately  an  adhesion  of  its  edges,  closing  it  up  altogether. 
('Pon  the  size  and  position  of  the  aperture  will  depend  the  greater 
or  lew  likelihood  of  perfect  cure. 

The  operation  may  require  to  be  several  times  repeated.  Whe- 
ther by  persisting  in  repeating  it  sufficiently  often,  we  should,  even 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  succeed  in  closing  the  aperture,  I  cannot 
«y,  but  rather  think  not.  Fortunately,  however,  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  aperture  should  be  actually  closed  to  enable  our 
patients  to  retain  their  urine,  as  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  ad- 
^ionof  the  sides  of  the  fistula  occurs  in  the  extension  of  its  margin 
or  lip  across  the  aperture,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  valvular  closure 
of  it,  by  which  means  the  bladder  becomes  capable  of  retaining  the 
vine  almost  as  well  as  if  the  opening  were  closed.  In  a  patient 
vbom  Dr.  Green  saw  with  me,  this  effect  was  produced  in  a  striking 
degree;  and  although  her  urine  was  constantly  escaping  from  her 
l^fore  the  cautery  was  had  recourse  to,  she  was  enabled  afterwards 
to  retain  it  without  difficulty  for  six  or  seven  hours.  In  a  case 
vbich  Dr.  Collins  saw  with  me,  although  the  operation  was  per- 
formed six  times,  yet  the  aperture  did  not  completely  close;  but 
^  thickening  of  the  margin  of  the  fistula  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  woman  was  able  to  retain  her  urine  throughout 
^  entire  night,  and  for  several  hours  (even  when  walking  and 
luing  active  exertion)  during  the  day,  although  on  her  coming  to 
■ae  it  was  constantly  escaping. 
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With  these  proofs,  then,  of  the  utility  of  this  plan  of  treatment, 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  adoption  to  those 
whose  opportunities  afford  them  the  power  of  putting  it  to  the  test, 
trusting  that  further  experience  may  add,  to  greater  facility  in  its 
performance  and  perfect  freedom  from  danger,  the  two  advantages 
which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  over  the  needle,  that  most  important 
advantage  of  all,  a. greater  certainty  of  cure. 

Dr.  M' Dow  EL  states,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  that  he  has 
**•  tried  the  actual  cautery  in  two  instances  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula 
with  considerable  success/* 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue^  by  Dr.  Wells.     {American  Journal 
of  Med,  Sciences.) 

A  daughter  of  George  Roberts,  of  Lexington,  aged  six  years,  was 
brought  to  Columbia  for  professional  assistance  in  May,  1829,  with 
an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  tongue ;  otherwise  she  was  in  good 
health  and  a  fine  robust  girl. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  state  of  the  tongue  at  the 
time:  length  as  it  remained  at  rest  and  hung  down  over  the  chin, 
from  the  superior  incisors  to  its  apex,  two  and  a  half  inches;  cir- 
cumference just  in  front  of  the  lips,  six  inches;  breadth  from  one 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  a  little  more  than  two  inches.    It 
had  undergone  a  very  considerable  change  in  structure,  was  much 
more  dense  than  natural,  and  not  subject  to  change  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  the  action  of  its  own  muscles,  or,  if  at  all,  very  slightly  so; 
its  motions  otherwise  were  sufficiently  free;  upper  surface  smooth; 
inferior  covered  with  the  cicatrices  of  old  ulcers,  several  of  which, 
where  the  tongue  rested  upon  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  lower 
jaw,  but  imperfectly  healed;  colour  darker  than  natural.     Within 
the  mouth  the  tongue  had  undergone  no  apparent  change,  except 
a  moderate  increase  in  width  and  thickness.     She  had  formerly 
suffered  much  from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  but  this  difficulty  had  been  obviated  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  months  by  keeping  the  organ  covered  with 
cloth  bags,  which,  becoming  immediately  saturated  with  the  mu- 
cous secretions  of  the  parts,  afforded  a  complete  protection  from  the 
external  air.     If  these  bags  were  omitted  for  a  few  days,  the  sur- 
face became  very  sore  and  painful.     The  front  teeth  had  been  dis- 
placed from  the  lower  jaw  by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the 
tongue.     The  lower  lip  was  folded  downwards.     The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  had  undergone  a  slight  curve 
upwards,  the  inferior  a  much  greater  curve  downwards,  so  that, 
while  the  back  teeth  came  in  contact,  the  front  were  an   inch 
asunder,  or  rather  the  space  between  the  upper  teeth  and  the  cor- 
responding alveolar  processes  below  was  something  more  than  an 
inch.     She  managed  to  eat  by  placing  the  morsel  of  food  between 
the  back  teeth  with  her  finger;  fluids  were  introduced  into  the 
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mosth  through  a  tube,  such  as  the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot :  could 
articulate  with  a  good  deal  of  distinctness. 

We  could  obtain  nothing  very  satisfactory  of  the  history  of  this 
case  from  the  father,  by  whom  she  was  accompanied.  Her  mother 
had  died  during  her  early  infancy,  and  she  had  been  placed  with 
her  grandmother  away  from  him,  the  parties  not  of  the  most  inteU 
lig«Qt  class.  It  seemed,  however,  from  the  father's  statement,  that 
the  difficulty  commenced  when  she  was  about  eighteen  months  of 
age,  with  an  attack  of  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  common  glos- 
sitis: the  tongue  became  suddenly  swollen,  and  protruded  from 
the  mouth,  continued  in  that  state  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  swelling  gradually  subsided,  and  it  was  again  brought  within 
its  proper  limits.  During  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  she  had 
repeated  attacks  of  a  similar  character;  worse,  and  of  a  longer  du- 
ration in  cold  weather.  All  that  he  could  say  of  the  constitutional 
sjDptoms  at  this  period,  was,  that "  when  the  tongue  swelled  the 
child  cried  a  great  deal,  and  was  very  sick;  and  the  old  lady  was  in 
the  habit  of  dosing  her  frequently  with  salts." 

For  the  last  year  or  two  there  seems  to  have  been  no  particulai 
change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  tongue,  save  a  gradual  increase 
corresponding  with  the  general  growth  of  the  system. 

Not  considering  it  within  the  scope  of  medical  science  to  bring 
the  tongue  back  to  its  normal  state,  and  being  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  that  of  several  of  my  medical  friends,  the  removal  of 
that  part  external  to  the  mouth  was  proposed  and  acceded  to,  and 
woald  have  been  done  by  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  but  for  the  refrac- 
tory character  of  the  patient  and  the  timidity  of  the  father.  The 
following  plan  was  resorted  to,  and  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
best  operation  in  such  cases  and  with  such  patients;  but,  in  adults, 
where  the  surgeon  can  have  the  convenient  use  of  all  his  resources 
for  controlling  hemorrhage,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  free  ex- 
cision, the  least  painful  mode  of  operating. 

The  child  having  been  freely  purged,  and  kept  on  a  gruel  diet 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  seton  needle,  half  an  inch  broad,  armed 
with  a  double  ligature,  was  passed  through  the  tongue  from  below 
upwards,  cutting  transversely;  the  ligatures  were  carried  obliquely 
backward,  and  firmly  tied  on  either  side,  so  as  to  give  to  the  re- 
maining tongue  a  somewhat  pointed  appearance.  The  gush  of 
blood  on  passing  the  needle  through  the  tongue  was  very  conside- 
rable, but  almost  instantly  ceased  on  the  ligatures  being  tied: 
twenty  hours  after  the  strangulated  portion  was  removed  by  two 
strokes  with  a  bistoury,  from  the  centre  outwards  in  the  course  of 
the  ligatures,  which  was  followed  by  a  few  feeble  jets  of  blood  from 
the  lingual  arteries,  and  a  slight  oozing  from  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  for  a  few  minutes.  There  was  considerable  irritation  and 
constitutional  disturbance  after  the  application  of  the  ligatures, 
which  required  a  small  bleeding  and  an  anodyne;  these  symptoms 
all  disappeared  soon  after  the  final  excision. 
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The  dressings  consisted  simply  in  the  application  of  a  pledget  of 
lint  moistened  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  renewed 
three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  the  mouth  to  protect  it  from  the  air.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  child  was  walking  about  in  the  open  air,  and  appeared 
to  suffer  very  little:  at  the  close  of  the  second  week  the  wound  was 
nearly  healed,  and  she  was  taken  back  into  the  country,  with  a  re- 
quest that  she  might  be  brought  to  Columbia  again  in  four  or  five 
weeks;  which  was  accordingly  done.  On  her  return,  the  wound 
was  perfectly  cicatrized,  and  the  body  of  the  tongue  reduced  to  its 
natural  dimensions.  She  had  full  command  of  her  lips;  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  jaws  would  soon  be  brought  into  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other  by  the  natural  action  of  the  muscles. 
She  could  articulate  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  give  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  their  proper  sounds. 

Four  months  after  this  her  father  called  on  me,  and  said  that  his 
daughter  had  fully  recovered,  the  jaws  had  lost  their  curvatures,  all 
the  teeth  coming  in  contact.  Mr.  R.  called  on  me  again  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  informed  me  that  his.  daughter  enjoyed  good 
health,  had  felt  no  symptom  of  the  old  complaint  in  her  tongue 
since  her  recovery  from  the  operation. 

Extirpation  of  the  Testes  and  Penis,  affected  with  a  Cancervus 
Disease.     By  J.  C.  Hall,  m.d.     {Ibid.) 

The  following  case,  given  from  memory,  illustrates  the  propriety 
of  pursuing  with  the  knife  a  disease  of  the  most  malignant  nature, 
and  threatening  a  rapid  destruction  of  life. 

Mr.  S.  in  mounting  his  horse  many  years  ago,  injured  the  left  tes- 
ticle, which,  after  causing  much  pain,  dwindled  away.  Eighteen 
months  since,  this  testicle  grew  irritable,  painful,  and  much  enlarged. 
It  resisted  every  attempt  at  dispersion,  and,  occasioning  much  con- 
stitutional derangement,  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  extremity.  In 
the  fall  of  1830,  I  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Drs.  Dawes  and 
Causeit.  His  aspect  was  bloated;  limbs  cedematous,  and  the 
lower  extremities  very  painful  from  the  distention;  his  strength 
was  prostrated,  and  he  might  almost  be  pronounced  moribund. 
The  disease  of  the  testis  had  burst  through  the  inflamed  and  almost 
gangrenous  scrotum,  and  was  pouring  forth  a  most  luxuriant  mass 
of  fungus,  easily  bleeding,  and  emitting  a  most  horrid  stench. 
Much  of  this  fungus  had  been  clipped  away  by  the  patient  and  his 
surgeon,  but  still  it  was  rapidly  reproduced.  As  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  immediate  death,  or  an  operation,  the  latter  was 
determined  on,  but  with  no  other  expectation  but  that  of  deferring 
the  fatal  event.  The  patient  having  been  revived  by  cordials,  the 
testicle  and  all  the  affected  portion  of  the  scrotum  was  removed. 
The  diseased  mass,  upon  examination,  appearied  to  arise  rather  from 
the  tunics  of  the  testicle  than  from  the  gland  itself.     Mr.  S.  was 
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near  sinking  after  the  operation,  but  finally  rallied,  and  the  wound 
cootioaed  in  a  healthy  condition  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  when  it 
assumed  a  malignant  appearance,  presenting  all  the  indications  of 
cancerous  action.  Defying  every  effort  to  arrest  its  progress,  the 
knife  was  again  resorted  to,  and  the  remaining  testicle  and  much  of 
the  scrotum,  was  extirpated,  embracing  every  diseased  portion. 
Again  the  wound  did  well  for  some  time,  but,  putting  on  the  same 
threatening  appearance,  all  the  remaining  scrotum  was  cut  away, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  perineal  surface  which  had  become 
afected. 

Tliese  several  operations  were  thought  at  the  time  to  embrace 
ererr  diseased  part,  und  even  more,  but  the  wounds  never  healed, 
and  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  first  operation,  the 
disease  recurred,  and  spread  over  the  perineal  integuments  and 
the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  penis,  destroying  the  urethra  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  and  affecting  the  lateral  parts  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa. 

Though  despairing  of  success,  yet,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
]%tient,  a  final  operation  was  decided  on.  Carrying  the  scalpel 
deeply  through  the  integuments  and  fat  upon  the  pubis,  we  divided 
the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  fascia  coming  from  the  thigh  to 
the  penis.  Thus  detaching  it  from  the  pubic  arch,  we  dissected  its 
crura  from  the  pubic  rami,  and  divided  them  separately. 

Tlie  urethra  was  divided  at  a  very  short  distance  from  its  exit 
through  the  triangular  ligament.  The  operation  was  completed  by 
carrying  the  knife  beyond  all  the  diseased  parts  visible,  and  exca- 
vating a  large  portion  of  the  perineal  surface.  Eight  vessels  were 
tied,  as  necessarily  cut,  and  no  secondary  hemorrhage  of  import- 
ance occurred.  The  wound  left  was  very  large,  and  the  most 
soothing  application  was  found  to  be  fresh  cream.  The  cure  has 
heen  effected  rapidly,  perfectly,  and  we  trust  permanently. 

Whether  the  disease  with  which  Mr.  S.  was  affected,  was  truly 
cancerous  or  not,  does  not  depreciate  the  lesson  of  perseverance 
thus  taught.  His  disease  was  rapidly  hurrying  him  to  his  end,  and 
had  not  his  resolution  given  boldness  to  the  surgeon,  he  would  have 
heen  abandoned  to  a  most  horrid  death. 


MEDICAL    ELECTRICITY. 

The  following  experiments  appear  so  truly  wonderful  that,  but  for 
the  g^ood  authority  by  which  they  are  supported,  I  should  feel  un- 
viflJDg  to  give  them  a  place  here.  The  remarkable  results  which 
accompanied  them  can  scarcely  be  explained  as  coincidences,  and 
Ihej  appear  to  open  the  way  to  new  and  important  inquiries;  but 
numerous  observations  and  experiments  must  be  made  before  we 
can  be  warranted  in  drawing  any  certain  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject. P.  Smith,  of  Fordham,  to  whose  experiments  I  have  already 
tlhded,  having  relieved  numerous  patients,  labouring  under  gout. 
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rheumatism,  and  other  painful  affections,  was  induced  to  try  the 
effects  of  electricity  upon  intermittent  fevers.  He  intended  to  em- 
ploy it  as  the  cold  stage  was  coming  on,  but  his  first  patient  having 
mistaken  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  fit,  he  did  not  apply  it 
until  the  hot  stage  had  commenced:  he  insulated  the  roan,  and 
caused  him  to  receive  sparks  at  the  epigastric  region,  while  he  took 
them  from  him  along  the  course  of  the  spine:  the  pulse  was  speedily 
reduced  thirty  beats  per  minute.  The  next  patient  was  electrified 
on  the  coming  on  of  the  chill,  which  it  immediately  checked; 
nevertheless  the  hot  stage  ensued,  when  electricity  was  again  ap- 
plied, and,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  reduced  the  pulse  thirty  beats : 
there  was  no  return  of  the  paroxysm,  but  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity was  repeated  for  some  days.  Another  case  of  ague,  which 
had  lasted  four  months,  and  obstinately  resisted  bark,  arsenic,  and 
other  medicines,  was  quickly  cured  by  a  few  applications  to  elec- 
tricity. The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. P.  Smith  himself  had  held  the  ball  with  which  he  took 
sparks  from  his  first  patient,  during  the  hot  stage.  In  the  same 
evening,  he  found  himself  unwell;  but  h|id  no  suspicion  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  convinced 
him  that  he  had  become  the  subject  of  ague.  He  allowed  these  to 
recur  to  the  seventh  time,  before  he  attempted  the  cure  by  elec- 
tricity, which  was  speedily  efiPected,  being  the  second  case  already 
alluded  to.  As  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  ague,  and  had  not 
been  more  than  usually  exposed  to  causes  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  it,  he  felt  persuaded  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
electricity  from  his  former  patient. 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  he  was  desirous  of  trying  experiments 
on  some  persons  labouring  under  a  disease  which  was  inflammatory, 
but  not  considered  infectious;  he,  therefore,  had  pne  of  his  men 
vaccinated.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  man  was  placed  on  the  insu- 
lating stool,  and  connected  with  the  positive  conductor;  a  small 
incision  was  made  with  a  lancet  in  the  pustule,  and  an  incision  was 
also  made  in  the  arm  of  a  lad  with  a  new  lancet;  a  wire  four  inches 
long  was  passed  through  a  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  touched 
the  pustule  on  the  man's  arm,  and  the  other  the  incision  on  the 
boy's  arm,  the  electrification  was  continued  for  eight  minutes,  when 
the  boy  was  removed.  His  arm  was  daily  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  was  as  completely  vaccinated  by  electricity  as  any 
person  could  be  by  the  usual  mode.  My  friend  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  communicate  the  virus  to  two  girls,  by  passing  the  elec- 
trical fluid  from  the  pustule  on  the  boy's  arm,  who  had  been 
vaccinated  by  electricity,  to  incisions  made  in  theirs.  For  three 
days  the  medical  gentleman  supposed  it  had  taken  effect;  but,  on 
the  fourth  day,  all  appearances  of  vaccination  died  away.  These 
girls  were,  however,  afterwards  vaccinated  in  the  usual  way  in  four 
places,  two  of  which  died  away,  and  the  other  two  took  but  very 
slightly.     My  friend  Charles  Woodward  afterwards  repeated  this 
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e^iment  upon  an  infant,  the  child  of  one  of  his  friends,  but  with 
tliisdifierencey  that  he  did  not  allow  the  conducting  wire  to  come 
ID cffltact  with  the  child's  arm.  The  electric  fluid  was  consequently 
trasmitted  in  the  form  of  small  sparks.  The  disturbance  which 
ikst  produced,  though  trivial,  prevented  the  application  from  being 
pbnged  for  the  full  time,  which  my  friend  would  have  wished; 
iaHammation  however  succeeded,  and,  until  the  sixth  day,  was  such 
astoinduce  the  medical  attendant  to  believe  that  the  vaccination  had 
been  complete ;  from  that  day,  however,  the  pustule  died  away. 

Circumstances,  which  it  is  wholly  foreign  to  this  work  to  relate, 
interrupted  the  continuance  of  the  research.  The  facts  already  re- 
lated have  come  to  my  knowledge  at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of 
my  pursuing  the  investigation;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  long  continue 
neglected. — From  an  Essay  on  some  of  the  Phenomena  of  Atmos- 
pherical  Electricity^  by  Luke  Howard,  f.r.s.,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Edwards  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  the  Editors  of  th^  London  Medical  and  Phyncal  Journal. 

Geitlemen  :  The  very  singular  case  of  a  patient  in  the  Hdtel 
Diea,  recorded  in  the  February  number,  p.  163,  gives  rise  to  a 
^iety  of  curious  speculations  and  inquiries  relative  to  the  cause 
of  his  paralysis. 

1.  '*  A  slight  eruption  had  followed  the  wound  of  the  finger,  in 
tbe  form  of  pustulous  pimples."  It  is  not  stated  on  which  part 
of  the  body  these  appeared,  or  of  what  the  matter  was  composed; 
but  that  they  had  disappeared  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital. Query.  Might  not  this  have  been  an  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
iieTB herself  of  some  aqueous  or  serous  humour,  which,  having  been 
perhaps  checked  by  cold  or  improper  treatment,  might  be  repelled, 
and  thus  produce  a  serous  deposition  or  effusion  in  or  on  the  spinal 
chord,  from  whence  the  nerves  of  motion  take  their  rise  ? 

2.  <*  The  paralysis  commenced  in  the  lower  extremities  and  on 
the  right  side,  and  extended  to  the  trunk,  and,  lastly,  to  the  chest 
and  upper  extremities  affecting  the  lungs  partially,  but  not  the 
diaphragm."  Here  we  may  observe,  that  it  commenced  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  heart,  as  the  source  of  circulation, 
andgradually  extended  towards  it,  affecting  the  lungs  partially  and 
probably  even  the  heart  itself.  From  the  limbs  being  free  from 
pain,  stiffness,  or  convulsive  movements,  it  appears  that  the  mus- 
cles were  not  affected,  but  the  nerves  both  of  motion  and  sensation. 
h  is  here  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  organs  of  sense,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting,  were  not  affected  ;  and  it,* 
therefore,  appears  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  from  the  brain,  which 
supply  these  organs,  were  in  a  state  of  healthy  action. 

1  had,  during  the  last  summer,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fol- 
lowing case  in  Islington  workhouse,  which  I  here  give  from  notes 
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taken  at  the  time.  The  patient  had  lost  all  power  of  sensation^  and 
apparently  of  speech,  whether  through  deafness  or  dullness  in  the 
auditory  nerves  could  not  be  determined.  The  most  singular  fact 
in  this  case  was,  that  in  whatever  position  his  limbs  were  placed,  so 
they  remained,  but  without  any  rigidity,  as  they  might  be  altered 
at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  placed  them.  He  therefore  appeared 
rather  to  have  lost  the  powers  of  volition  than  those  of  motion.  The 
nurse  said  he  would  often  remain  in  the  same  position  for  one  or 
two  hours,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 

Mr.  Semple,  in  my  presence,  tried  the  following  experiment: 
He  raised  one  arm,  the  patient  standing  equally  on  both  feet.  On 
our  return,  after  having  gone  round  the  wards,  the  nurse  said  he 
had  stood  thus  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  fell  back  on  his 
bed.  Mr.  S.  then  raised  both  arms:  the  patient  stood  on  his  feet, 
his  legs  were  rather  twisted  round.  He  had  held  in  his  right  hand, 
for  some  hours,  a  short  pipe  filled  with  tobacco,  in  the  position  of 
one  who  has  just  filled  a  pipe  for  smoking,  with  the  forefinger 
placed  on  the  bowl  to  keep  in  the  charge.  In  this  position  he  was 
placed,  at  a  quarter  past  fileven  a.m.,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after,  just  as  we  had  left  him,  he  gave  a  sudden  scream, 
and  fell  back  on  his  bed.  His  pulse  was  slow,  but  regular;  his 
breathing  almost  imperceptible ;  and  he  seemed  perfectly  uncon- 
Bcious  of  any  surrounding  objects.  He  could  walk  about  the  yard 
slowly,  without  assistance,  but  was  always  watched.  He  ge- 
nerally sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed  nearly  all  day,  without  speech  or 
motion. 

I  know  not  what  became  of  this  case.  His  age,  I  think,  was 
about  thirty. 

B.  G.  Ballard. 

hUngUm ;  5tk  FOnuuy,  183S. 

Preservation  and  Reproduction  of  Leeches.  Important  Dis- 
covery. M.  MoREAU,  of  Angers,  has  communicated  to  the  medical 
journals  the  important  discovery,  made  by  M.  Battu,  lieutenant  in 
the  revenue  police,  at  St.  Seurin,  of  a  new  and  effectual  method  of 
preserving  these  valuable  animals.  In  consists  in  placing  them  in 
a  box,  about  three  feet  square,  half  filled  with  layers  of  rich  homo- 
geneous French  soil.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box  is  inserted  a  small 
folate  of  tin,  pierced  with  minute  holes,  and  the  top  is  closed  with 
inen  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  leeches.  The  earth  is 
moistened  with  water  every  eight  days.  By  this  process  he  has 
preserved  the  same  leeches  several  months,  and  has  even  seen  them 
reproduce.  In  a  second  letter  on  this'subject,  M.  Moreau  states 
the  results  of  some  of  his  own  experiments  on  the  matter.  Twelve 
leeches  were  placed  in  one  of  these  boxes  several  months  since,  all 
in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  debility  from  protracted  abstinence. 
On  examining  the  box  a  few  days  since,  nine  of  the  leeches  were 
found  in  full  health,  increased  in  size,  and  there  was  also  found  a 
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freat  number  of  ova,  and  mintrte  full-formed  leechei  produced  lu 
the  box  itself.  The  earth  proper  to  be  employed  is  or  a  reddish* 
brovn  colour,  and  possesses  a  strong  power  of  imbibition.  It  must 
Dotiie  dry,  pulverulent,  or  be  mixed  with  the  roots  of  grass,  small 
Stones,  bits  o^"  wood,  &c.  The  temperature  of  the  place,  too,  M. 
Moreau  deemed  of  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
the  successful  experiment  now  detailed,  the  temperature  was  main- 
tained at  about  50°  Fahrenheit. 

Tbe  druggists  who  trade  with  our  East  and  West  Indian  posses* 
sioQs,  would  do  well  to  submit  these  important  facts  to  immediate 
experimental  investigation. — Lancet. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Cmposition  of  the  Blood  in  Jaundice,  My  friend^  Dr. 
Corn^D,  having  transmitted  to  me  a  specimen  of  blood  taken 
from  a  woman  labouring  under  jaundice,  I  undertook  the  analysis, 
IB  order  to  verify  the  researches  of  Lecanu,  and  some  analyses 
made  by  myself  at  a  former  period. 

The  blood  had  separated  perfectly;  the  clot,  not  buffed,  lay  soft 
find  bose  at  the  under  surface.  The  superficial  arterialization  waa 
Ttrj  imperfect,  (the  vessel  had  been  closed  air-tight  by  bladder.) 

The  serum  was  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  browned  turmeric  paper, 
^^  salty  to  the  taste,  and,  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  be-. 
(^e  vivid  grass  green  in  colour.     Sp.  gr.  1029.25. 

The  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  me  weighed  3168  grains,  consist* 

mgof 

Semm 1420 

Clot 1748 

A  quantity  of  serum  having  been  carefully  dried,  was  found  to 

fODsijt  of 

Water 899.1 

Solid  matter  106.9 

1000.0 

A  quantity  of  clot  having  been  dried,  was  found  to  be  composed 

of 

Water 656 

Solid  matter    344 

1000 

The  salts  were  found,  by  appropriate  re-agents,  to  be  present  in 
tiieir  natural  proportion .  Their  quantitative  estimation  was  not, 
10  the  future  steps  of  the  analysis,  .attempted. 

The  dried  serum  having  been  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  was 
^iied  in.  dilute  alcohol,  and  afterwards  in  very  strong  alcohol. 
^c  alcoholic  solutions  were  mixed  together,  and  very  much  con<- 
^otrated :  they  deposited  successive  crops  of  common  salt,  and 
^^re  alkaline.     They  were  finally  evaporated  to  dryness. 

^.   ^o.8l,  NtwSgrim,  v\ 
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The  dried  serum,  when  it  ceased  to  yield  any  soluble  matter  to 
boiling  alcohol,  was  weighed  and  estimated  as  albumen. 

The  dry  residue  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  was  digested  in  cold 
ether,  which  dissolved  most  of  it,  and  assumed  a  gold  colour.  The 
undissolved  matter  was  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
which  dissolved  it,  and,  on  cooling,  deposited  flocculi  of  phosphu- 
retted  fat.  The  ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated,  gave  a  residue 
of  the  yellow  biliary  colouring  matter,  and  an  oily  liquid  which 
floated  quite  separate  from  it;  {oil  of  Babington,) 

The  clot  was  washed  with  water  carefully  until  the  fibrine  re- 
mained white;  it  was  then  carefully  dried  and  weighed. 

The  liquor  in  which  the  clot  had  been  washed  was  heated  to 
200^';  the  mixture  of  albumen  and  hematosine  coagulated,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  former  having  been  gotten  by  calculation  from  the 
quantity  of  water  that  existed  in  the  clot,  as  serum,  and  added  to 
the  albumen  before  obtained,  we  have  the  entire  quantity  of  albu- 
men in  the  blood,  and  the  residue  gives,  of  course,  the  colouring 
matter. 

In  former  analyses  of  the  blood  in  disease,  I  usually  icinerated 
the  hematosine,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
that  I  could  obtain :  but,  as  the  iron  exists  in  the  hematosine,  not 
as  oxide,  but  probably  as  an  ultimate  constituent,  and  is  conse- 
quently proportional  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  hematosine,  I  do 
not  now  think  it  necessary  to  determine  its  amount  separately. 

The  quantitative  results  of  the  analysis  are  as  follows: 

Water  762.28 

Albumen 71.4 

Fibrine 9.8 

Hematosine 126.7 

Phospburetted  Fat >  ^  n 

Oily  matter  and  yellow  colouring  matter  > 

Salt,  loss,  &c 34.82 

1000.00 

This  analysis  fully  confirms  the  result  of  Lecanu  as  to  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  blood  of  jaundiced  patients,  of  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  and  also  as  to  the  absence  of  cholesterine.  In 
consequence  of  this  latter  principle  being  often  a  constituent,  in 
minute  proportion,  of  healthy  blood,  I  sought  for  it  carefully,  but 
could  not  detect  any  trace  of  it.  My  results,  however,  differ  in 
an  important  relation  from  those  of  Lecanu:  he  found  that  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  was  less  than  in  health ;  in  the  fore- 
going analysis,  it  is  very  nearly  the  exact  healthy  average.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  attribute  great  importance  to  the  difference  between 
our  results  in  this  respect,  as  the  quantity  of  that  principle  varies 
in  health  between  limits  extending  beyond  both. — Mr.  Kane; 
Dublin  Journ,  of  Med.  and  Chem,  Science, 
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BOTANY. 


Ssntion  of  Water  by  certain  Plants,  Profesanr  I.  C.  Trbviranus,  of 
Bresbu,  has  lately  given  his  attention  to  the  sobject  of  llie  watery  secretion  of 
tbe  ieaTes  of  plants.  The  Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  and  Cepholatus  have  long 
iSorkd  the  most  strikins:  examples  of  this  function.  Rumple's  observation,  that 
ibevaterof  the  tanliard -shaped  leaves  of  the  N.  distiUatoria  is  always  pure, 
DiiiUt^  against  the  snppoHition  that  it  come^  from  withoat.  He  also  remarlced 
th.iithen  the  lid  of  the  N.  Phylianiphora  is  open,  the  water  is  diminivhtd  one 
half  by  solar  evaporation,  which,  however,  is  restored  at  night.  The  srnicturc 
of  tbe  goblet-like  leaf,  as  observed  by  Treviranus,  is  like  an  actual  secreting  or- 
eao,  and  adds  a  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  plant  supplies  the  water. 
Hefithls  the  parietes  of  the  leaf  of  N.  distiHatoria  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  pro- 
pr>rtionably  large  anastomosing  veins,  which  contain  many  true  spiral  ve^sels• 
Trenjiper  half  of  its  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a  blue  rind,  as  parts  often  are 
«Mcii  are  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  water;  the  under  half  is,  on  the 
ciDtnry,  shining  and  full  of  small  gland-like  eminences,  directed  downwards, 
aod  having  a  hole  almost  vbible  with  the  naked  eye,  which  is  uncovered  with  the 
cctlde  which  ihe  remainder  possesses.  Through  these,  he  thinks,  is  the  water 
^fcreted,  and  it  reaches  generally  to  their  level  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf:  it  is 
remvkable,  that  the  inner  or  under  surface  of  the  lid  exhibits  a  similar  struc- 
torr,bat  whether  it  also  secretes  water  future  observation  must  discover.  Sir 
y  SiBiih*s  remarks  on  the  constrnction  of  the  lid  of  the  Sarrencia  flava  and 
^QDca  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  Linnaeus'  opinion,  that  the  leaves  of  this 
<^Q»,  as  well  as  the  nympheae,  were  intended  as  natural  reservoirs  for  rain 
^3iiT.  In  the  SaiTacenia  there  is  no  particular  apparatus,  as  in  the  Nepenthes, 
for  tbe  secretion.  Macbride's  observations  demonstrated,  on  the  edge  of  the 
^^n%enia  adunca,  a  siveet  substance  that  allures  insects,  which,  creeping  into 
'bt-  ionnel  of  the  leaf,  arrive  at  the  water,  and,  being  hindered  from  retnrning 
tiytU  hail's  directed  downwards,  are  drowned.  It  is  reserved  for  future  in- 
ft*ti|aiion,  to  discover  what  gives  the  sweet  taste  to  the  Nepenthes  and  Cepha- 
te  nhich  is  mentioned,  and  how  the  insect.s  are  killed,  as  nothing  appears  to 
tinder  their  creeping  out  again. 

Trrviranus  has  examined  particularly  the  watery  secretion  of  the  Amomum 
ZemiDbet,  which  was  not  noticed  by  any  botanist,  except  cursorily  by  Murray. 
The  $pikes  stand  on  a  stalk  a  foot  aod  a  halt'  long,  rising  from  the  root,  and  are 
^'tiht  of  a  hen-egg,  or  sometimes  as  large  as  a  goose-egg;  they  consist  of  a 
ot^t  number  of  broad  deep  scabs  which  lie  over  one  another,  imbricated,  and 
r)}clo$ing  a  space  between  them.  The  scales  are  of  a  leathery  consistence,  each 
^  tbem  enclosing  a  small  colourless  flower,  of  a  more  cuticular  nature.  At 
tbe  commencement  of  the  flowering,  the  spikes  are  full  of  clear  water,  which  is 
tsirlf  without  smell  or  taste.  By  gentle  pressure,  it  comes  from  between  the 
vate«,  and,  if  it  he  emptied  in  the  evening,  it  becomes  in  great  part  renewed  by 
borsing.  '^The  lower  half  of  the  scale,  which  contains  no  flower,  is  found  as  full 
^*uer  as  the  rest.  Treviranus,  therefore,  couKiders  the  inner  inferior  part, 
vbere  the  scales  are  connected  with  the  stalk,  the  place  where  the  water  pro- 
t^s  from.  The  water  lasted  during  the  whole  floweiing  time,  that  is  three 
*^k5,  but  as  it  advanced,  it  did  not  preserve  its  original  pureness;  it  became 
^HDewhat  ropy,  and  got  the  smell  of  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  plant,  without, 
bowerer,  losing  its  transparency  in  the  lea-st.  Dr.  Goppert  subjected  a  portion 
^'itto  chemical  analysis,  from  which  it  results  that  the  fluid  between  the  scales 
^  the  spikes  of  the  Amomum  2^rumbet  consists  of  pure  water,  containing  a 
^Biall  quantity  of  vegetable  fibriue  and  mucus;  the  quantity  of  which  last  is 
^''^ereut  at  different  periods  of  the  flowering  time. 
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He  has  also  observed  a  tasteless  water  in  the  corolla  of  Moranta  gibba. 
— Treviranui  und  Tiedemann^  Zeitschrift;  and  Dublin  Journal  qf  Med.  and 
Chemical  Science, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


KINO  8   COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

Professor  Jones  delivered  the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  on  Political 
Economj,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  ult. 

Professor  Burnett  will  give  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Botany  during  the 
present  session;  the  one  an  extended  and  practical,  the  other  a  short  and  popu- 
lar course.  The  lecture  introductory  to  both  courses  will  be  given  on  Wednesdaj 
the  37th  instant,  at  three  p.m. 


tlOYAL   WESTMINSTER   OPHTHALMIC   HOSPITAL. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1632,  with  the  Surgeon's  Report, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs..  Hancock  and  Bedford,  the  house-surgeons,  has  just  been 
published.  We  are  equally  gratified  and  astonished  at  the  very  small  expendi- 
ture which  has  been  incurred  during  the  last  year ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
ffreat  number  of  patients  that  have  attended,  (so  many  of  whom  are  indebted 
lor  the  preservation  of  sight  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  soigeon,  Mr. 
GoTHRiB,  and  the  assistants  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  instruct  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,)  we  feel  Justified  in  asserting  that,  in  no  other 
similar  institution,  is  so  much  serious  affliction  alleviated  at  such  trifling  cost. 
Notwithstanding  the  trouble  Mr.  Guthrie  has  taken,  by  the  repeated  publicatios 
of  cases  of  oph^almia  which  have  been  successfully  treated  in  the  hospital  hj 
the  use  of  the  argentum  nitratum  ointment,  to  prove  the  great  and  speiedy  em> 
caoy  of  this  treatment,  when  it  is  properly  employed,  we  know  there  are  some 
surgeons  who  have  never  yet  tried  its  effects ;  and  we  also  know  that  their  pa- 
tients have  much  reason  to  regret  their  obstinate  adherence  to  preconceived 
opinions  and  practice,  which  ample  experience  must  hare  shown  them  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  they  might  quickly  be  convinced  of  by 
a  few  visits  to  this  establisbmeDt. 

The  number  of  patieuta  admitted  during  the  last  half-year  amounts  to  lOit, 
making  a  total,  for  1832,  of  1705.  Thirty-one  operaticms  have  been  perfoimed 
for  cataract,  and  all  succeeded  in  restoring  good  and  useful  eight*  The  most 
remarkable  cases  are  those  of  Ann  Frehome,  a  paralytic  woman,  aged  eigbtv- 
two  ;  Frederic  Herbert,  who  was  bom  blind,  and  remained  so  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  old ;  and  four  children,  in  one  family  of  the  name  of  Griffiths,  all 
of  whom  were  born  blind,  or  nearly  so,  and  restored  to  sight  by  operation.  The 
number  of  operations  for  cataract  has  been  few,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  thought  fit  to  try  a  particular  and  private  remedy,  supposed,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Marshall,  io  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  a  cataract  in  its 
early  stage.  Twenty-seven  cases  were  placed  under  his  management,  hut  the 
results  of  his  treatment  are  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for  in  no  one  instance  does 
the  report  state  that  any  decided  benefit  was  obtained  irom  it. 

Several  cases  are  mentioned  to  show  the  mischievous  results  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  when  uncontrolled  by  proper  treatment,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  are  derived  from  that  which  is  peculiar  to  this  hospital.  From  our  per- 
sonal experience  at  this  and  other  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  we 
can  add  our  testimony  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  treatment  followed  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  to  that  which  is  too  commonly  adopted,  of  large  and  repeated 
bleedings* 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  deserves  the 
warm  support  of  the  public  and  the  profession ;  and  once  more  we  urge  practi* 
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tMorn,  and  more  Mpecialljr  those  who  are  medical  officers  of  similar  institu- 
tk)Q%  to  take  advaiitage  of  the  opportumties  which  are  here  afforded  of  remoTing 
loy  isabtm  thej  maj  entertain  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  in  various 
eiMi  of  ophthalmia,  which  is  tried  upon  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  immense 
beocit  to  the  patients. 


MSmCAL   EXAMINATIONS   AT   BDINBUBGH. 


Wi  understand  that  a  Tery  important,  and  in  our  opinion  a  rery  desirable, 
iltention  is  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  medical  ezaminntious  in  the  Universitj 
of  Edinburgh :  theif  are  henceforth  to  be  conducted  in  the  EngHsh  instead  of  in  th* 
Uti%  language.  That  all  medical  practitioners  should  have  had  a  sound  classi- 
ol education,  we  freely  admit:  and  it  appears  to  us  equally-  desirable  that  they 
ihould  be  compelled  to  give  sufficient  proofs  of  their  classical  attainments  when 
they  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  any  medical  degree:  but  we  must  at 
the  lune  time  maintain,  the  primary  object  of  all  medical  examinations  being 
to  ixertain  as  fully  as  possible  the  professional  qualifications  of  tlie  party 
ezaodnedy  that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  conduct  the  examination  in  a  language 
vhich  very  few  persons  indeed  can  speak  with  fluency  or  facility  enough  to 
eoabie  them  to  do  justice  to  themselves  in  expressing  their  opinions  upon  medi- 
cal topics.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  much  more  apprehension  of  failure  exists 
b  the  mind  of  most  candidates,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
discoorse  in  Latin,  than  from  the  fear  of  not  being  prepared  to  give  the  required 
udrery  proper  proofs  of  their  medical  knowledge;  and  we  believe  it  cannot  be 
deniid  that  any  thing  can  be  more  barbarous,  or  more  <' innocent  of  grammatic 
nik,'  than  the  jargon  called  Latin  which  often  "passes"  at  medical  examinA- 
tioDs.  Surely,  it  would  be  wiser,  and  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  (for  whose  benefit  such  examinations  are  instituted,)  to  give  the  candi- 
date fall  and  free  liberty  of  speech,  and  to  require  him  to  speak  his  mother- 
too^  correctly,  than  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  chief  object  which 
shooU  occupy  his  thoughts,  by  obliging  him  to  seek  for  words  rather  than  for 
id^aa.  We  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  goes 
through  a  medical  examination  conducted  in  Latin,  who  can,  with  such  a  stum- 
hliDg  block  in  his  way,  express  himself  to  his  own  satisfaction.  And,  even 
iQppQsing  that  all  candidates  for  medical  degrees  were  compelled  to  speak  the 
lAtin  language  with  perfect  purity  and  correctness,  we  doubt  the  advantages  of 
iffiponng  an  obligation  upon  them,  to  comply  with  which  much  time  must  ne« 
eesnrily  have  been  previously  expended,  which,  we  think,  might  have  been 
Bore  profitably  employed.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  succeed  so  com- 
pletely in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  a  living  language,  even  with  all  the 
adraatage  of  residence  in  the  country  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
M  to  enable  them  to  "unlock  all  their  intellectual  stores"  when  they  enter  into  a 
kngthened  conversation  in  it:  the  difficulties  of  speaking  a  dead  language  are 
tenfold,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  application  of  years.  To  support  the 
dignity  and  respectability  of  the  profession,  it  is  proper  that  its  members  should 
be  men  of  a  good  and  even  liberal  education ;  but  their  classical  attainments  may 
be  itficiently  tested  by  obliging  them  to  read  Latin  from  any  work  that  may  be 
•elected  at  the  moment  of  examination. 


APOTBECARIBS     HALL. 


To  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical  Mnd  Physieai  Journal, 

GsjiTLEMEN :  The  enclosed  circular  letter  has  already  been  sent  to  the  principal 
<Iisp«nsaries  in  London ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  forward  it  to  all  such  in&ti- 
totums  in  the  country,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  eoodneas  to  give  it  extettaive 
publicity  by  inserting  it  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  JoomaL 

I  am»  gentlemmi,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Watson. 
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D1SP11N8AHIS8   AS   KUOOLS    OF    PRACTICAL  MKDICINE. 

Apothecaries*  Hall;  Feb,  7,  18S5. 
To  the  Phjaicians  of DispenBarj. 

Gentlemen :  I  am  instracted  bj  the  Court  of  Examiners  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  notices  relative  to  dispensaries,  which  were  published  in  tibe  regulatiom 
of  the  Court  in  September  1830,  and  in  August  1832 ;  and  to  remind  joa,  that 
the  time  for  acting  upon  them  is  now  arrived. 

The  Court  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  recognition  of  dispensa- 
ries,  from  the  physicians  attached  to  these  institutions  respectively ;  and,  with 
the  view  of  saving  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  medical  officers  of  these  establish- 
meots,  the  Court  have  further  instructed  me  to  state,  that  they  will  recognise,  as 
schools  of  practical  medicine,  such  dispensaries  only  as  shall  give  satisfactorj 
evidence  on  the  following  points :  viz. 

**  That  the  dispensary  is  situated  in  some  city  or  town  in  which  there  is  a 
medical  school  recognised  by  the  Court. 

"  That  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  dispensary  permit  the  attendance 
of  students,  and  that  the  physicians  afford  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  prac- 
tical  knowledge  in  medicine. 

"  That  the  dispensary  (if  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rojal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,)  is  under  the  medical  care  of  at  least  two  phv* 
sicians,  each  of  whom  is  a  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College; 
and,  if  beyond  these  limits,  that  it  is  tinder  the  care  of  at  least  two  physicians, 
who,  if  not  so  qualified,  are  graduated  doctors  of  medicine  of  a  British  univer- 
sity, of  four  years'  standing. 

"  And  that  the  apothecary  of  the  dispensary  is  legally  qualified,  either  by 
having  been  in  practice  prior  to  or  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1815,  or  by  having 
received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners,'' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Watson.  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Every  certificate  of  attendance  is  to  be  signed  by  all  the  physicians 
connected  with  the  dispensary  attended  by  the  student;  and  the  Court  especially 
request,  that  no  certificate  may  be  signed  unless  the  pupil  has  been  um/bna/y 
regular  in  his  attendance. 
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The  First  Part  of  Professor  Burnett's  "Outlines  of  Botany,"  which  we  an- 
nounced some  time  since,  will  be  published  the  latter  end  of  this  month;  and  the 
succeeding  fasciculi  as  soon  as  the  engravings,  which  are  in  a  very  forward 
state,  will  permit. 
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The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  by  John  Forbks,  w.d*,  F.a.s.,  ft-c. 
Arxx.  TwsBDia,  M.D.,  &c,  and  Jobn  Conollv,  m.o.,  dec.  Part  XIV.  (publltbed  In 
Monthly  Parti,)  February  1833.  ConUlnlng  Jauniiee,  by  Dr.  Burdbbi  Kidntg*,  Dit- 
ea»e»  of,  Dr.  CARXBa;  Lactation,  Dr.  Locock;  Larynf^UU,  Dr.  Cubynb;  Lepra,  Dr. 
HouOBTOW ;  Leucorrhaea,  Dr.  LoroCK;  Lichen,  Dr.  Houghton;  Hv«r,  In/lammation  nf. 
Dr.  Stokbs  ;  Malaria,  and  Afia«m,  Dr.  Browk  ;  Malfifrmationc/  the  Heart,  Dr.  WfLi.iAMSt 
Medicine,  Practical  Principlee  </,  Dr.  Covollv;  Maeenn,  Dr.  GoLDiBt  Melamoeie,  Dr. 
CABSWBLLt  Menorrhagia,  Dr.  Locock;  Memetruation,  Dr.  Locock  .—Large  8vo.  Sher- 
wood. Gilbert,  and  Piper;  and  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London. 
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OmUnei  of  Human  Phyiiology.  By  Hbbbcbt  Mayo,  v.m.B.,  F.o.t.,  Profcfior  of  Aim- 
toBjk  King*!  College,  London ;  Suigeon  to  the  MIddleicx  Hoepltal,  4kc  Third  Edition. — 
iTOb  n>*  ^TS*  numerous  engraving*.    Burgen  add  Hill,  London. 

Put  II.,  February  1833.  Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy  i  adapted  to  the 
EleDBtsof  M.  Andral,  and  to  the  CyclopsMlia  of  Practical  Medicine  (with  which  it  will  corre* 
ipoodin  siae).  Being  a  complete  Series  of  coloured  Lithographic  Drawings,  Arom  Originals  by 
tbeAithor;  with  Descriptions  and  summary  Allusions  to  Cases,  Symptoms,  Treatment,  6ec 
Dnlped  to  constitute  an  Appendix  to  WorlLs  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  connexion  with  Symptoms.  By  J.  Hops«  m.o.,  F.m.*., 
PtiTtidaa  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.— Whlttaker  and  Co.,  London. 

Eknents  of  Surgery,  by  Robsbt  Libton ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in 
LoBda  and  Edinburgh,  Jkc.    Part  IIL-^to.  pp.  409.     Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

Pun  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  in  a 
Seria  of  Systematic  Dissertations  on  Midwifery  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
ina.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  By  D.  D.  Datib,  m.b.,  M.B*fl.L.,  &c. — 4to.  John 
Tajkr,  London* 

Tht  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Chandoe  street.  Charing  Cross.  Report  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1839}  with  the  Surgeon's  Report  for  the  half-year  ending  10th 
Juttiry,  1833,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Bbofobd,  House  Surgeons. 

Nev  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,  and  their  Application  to  the  Pathology  and 
Tratiient  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  other  Organs ;  together  with  an  Analy- 
tical Cbrrection  of  Sir  C.  Bbll's  Views  respecting  the  Nerves  of  the  Face.  By  Jambb 
ffBiUHB,  if.n..  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  &c— 8vo.  pp.886.— Hodges,  Dublin; 
LoBgBsn  and  Co.,  London. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  Parts  II.  and  III.— Part  II.  The 
hmhx  and  Sacral  Portions  of  the  Sympathetic  and  the  Nerves  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera. 
Fttt  ni.  The  Cerebral  Nerves.    By  Joseph  Sivab.— Large  folio.    Longman,  London. 

Ptbdples  of  Physiological  Medicine,  in  the  form  of  Propositions ;  embracing  Physiology, 
Pithdiogy,  and  Therapeutics,  with  Commentaries  on  those  relating  to  Pathology.  By  F. 
J'V.Broussais,  m.d.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Isaac  Hav6,  m.o.,  and  R.  E. 
GiirriTHS,  M .o.  &c.— 8vo.  pp.  £94.    Carey  and  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

Rotuches  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of 
Wona.     By  Robbbt  Lbb,  m.o.,  p.b.8..  &c — 8vo.  pp.  220.    Hlghley,  London. 

TbeHtmterian  Oration;  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
I'OmWo,  on  14th  February,  1833,  by  John  Howship,  Teacher  of  Surgery,  and  Surgeon  to 
St  George's  Infirmary,  &c. 

AnKxpIanatlon  of  the  Causes  why  Vaccination  has  sometimes  failed  to  prevent  Smallpox, 
nd  aho  a  Description  of  a  Method,  confirmed  by  experience,  of  obviating  such  Causes.  By 
Eowixn  Lbxbb,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  stationary  Vaccinator  in 
^  Nttional  Vaccine  Establishment,  die.     Part  II.-'8vo.  pp.  36. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Nambb  op  Gbntlbm Biv  to  each  of  whom  the  Court  of  Examiners  have  granted 

Certificates: 

Jab.  31.  Edward  Webb. 
Jo)iBHawthomthwaite,of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  peb.  14. 

iwH  Kelly,   Ballyshannon,  Ireland  George  Chater,  of  Norwich 

Ceorge  Elisha  Newth.  Henry  Charles  Sutton  Dalaell,  Weymouth  st. 

pbb.  7.  Charles  Doble,  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall 

TboQas  Banks,  of  Brierley,  Staffordshire  Septimus  Godson,  Hook  Norton 

^m.  Derington,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire  Robert  Gee,  Brackley 

John  Fountain  Elwln,  Bath  Thomas  Robinson,  HaveriU. 
BnokFishley,  IlAracombe  pbb.  81. 

^oBtts  Maw  Grisdale,  Haxey.  Lincolnshire  Roger  Turner,  of  Oldland,  W.  Lewes 

JuDcs  John  Greer,  Bermondsey  Alexander  Farquhar,  Chelsea 

Jvcph  Hayes,  Margate  James  Clarke,  Pimlico 

Donald  M 'Donald,  Bristol  Thomas  Relph  Simonds,  WIgton 

Hory  Plank  Frederick  Shallis  Saner,  FInsbury  square. 
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By  Mewn.  Harris  and  Co.,  Mathematical  Instrument  Maken,  80,  High  Holl 
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IVe  recommend  the  pertual  of  Dr.  and  Mr.  D.  GniFriw's  excellent  eerlee  itf  jwj 
Functional  Disorders  of  the  Spinal  Cord.**  contained  in  the  CSth  and  96th  foli 
Journal,  to  a  **  Physician"  at  Maneheater. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  L— d,  q^Parfo,  for  hie  qffer,  and  we  ehaU  be  happp  to  aeeept  an^ 
he  matf  volunteer. 

7*0  O.  G.     7%«  review  is  wett,   but  rather  too  eeeerely  written.     We  cannot  ineert 
he  etatee  hie  name,  and  give*  ue  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  oureelvee  of  the  Juetii 
critical  tartneae.     He  nnut  let  us  have  the  work  fbr  a  day  or  two  :  we  cannot  procure 
tending  to  Germany. 

•*  An  Apothecary**  reiroocAe*  wifor  not  giving  "  every  aecoiunt  cf  eXl  medaool  eoeteOeu* 
recontmend  him  to  attend  them  more  frequently,  and  we  are  quite  euro  he  will  approve 
Judgment  in  only  giving  occasiotuU  reportg  of  their  meetinge.     True  it  ie  that  **  many 
men  attend  theee  converaatUma  f  hut  {(  ia  alao  true  tftat  their  '<  learning^  ia  not  alwaya  a% 
in  the  diaeuaaiona  that  take  place  at  medical  aodetiea,  for  they  are  too  qften  "duil  !»< 
yawning.'* 

We  decline  anewering  the  queatUm  qf  "  Medicus  :**  he  appeara  morbidly  eeneMve, 
to  our  notice  of  hia  work  that  he  chooaea  to  fbrward  to  ua,  aihall  be  inserted:  we,  ^f 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  qf  putting  in  a  render*  if  toe  deem  It  necessary* 

Mr.  Ballard's  eommunica^ons  have  been  reeved.    It  is  alwaya  gratifying  to  ««  to, 
our  exertiona  are  appreciated  by  our  readera.     We  staK  be  happy  to  receioe  farther 
Caeea,  Sfc.  from  Mr.  B. 

Dr.  Cbribtib*s  valuable  and  daboraU  Essay  on  Cholera  has  been  received  t  a  part  aif 
be  published  in  our  next  nun^er. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera;  containing  its 
History,  Symptoms,  Autopsy,  Etiology,  Causes,  and 
Treatment.  By  Alexander  Turnbull  Christie,  m.d., 
of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company's  Service;  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  the  Wernerian  and  Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edin* 
burgh,  &c. 

(With  a  Map  <^  the  Countrie$  vUited  b^  the  SpUemie  Chelera,) 

The  observations  on  the  Cholera  published  by  the  author  in 
1S28  form  the  basis  of  the  present  essay.     They  have  been 
already  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  many  distinguished 
physicians  and  journalists,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  and  also  by  certain  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  at  a  public  meeting  of  that  learned  body  in  November 
18%.    He  therefore  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  considered  pre- 
samptuous  in  venturing  to  offer  the  present  more  extensive 
remarks  for  the  consideration  of  his  professional  brethren. 
Many  parts  of  his  former  essay  have  been  completely  recom- 
posed,  and  very  much  extended ;  the  objections  offered  to 
some  parts  of  it  have  been  fairly  met  and  discussed,  and  ad- 
Tantage  has  been  taken  of  all  the  new  facts  which  have  been 
subsequently  published,  and  of  the  observations  of  some 
intelligent    friends.      His  general  views    have   been   thus 
strongly  confirmed,  while  a  few  of  the  less  important  have 
been  slightly  modified.     But  in  addition  to  the  contents  of 
the  treatise  alluded  to,  the  present  contains  so  much  addi- 
tional matter  that  it  must  be  considered  as  entirely  new. 
The  history  of  the  disease,  the  chapters  on  its  symptoms 
and  on  its  causes  are  new,  and  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  those  on  its  etiology  and  treatment.    No  essential 
change  has  been  made  in  his  theory  of  the  disease,  and  he  is 
proud  to  say  that  new  facts,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
hecome  known,  have  only  tended  to  develope  and  confirm  it. 
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He  need  not  repeat  what  he  said  in  the  preface  to  his  fonner 
work  respecting  the  extensive  advantages  he  enjoyed  dorms 
a  five  years'  residence  in  India  for  studying  the  disease  in  aU 
its  forms;  for  he  hopes  that  the  following  pages  will  be  found 
to  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  has  not  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  his  own  experiencei  but  has  sought  for 
information  in  the  many  valuable  works  which  have  been 
already  published  bv  his  medical  brethren  in  India,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  arrive  at 
more  correct  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  than 
could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  experience,  however 
extensive,  of  one  individual.  Although  it  is  the  very  same 
disease  which  broke  out  in  the  Gangetic  Delta  and  other  parti 
of  Bengal  in  1817»  which  continues  in  India  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  world, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  presented  a  variety  of 
features  at  different  times  and  places.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  a  partial  acquaintance  with  it  would  be  likely  to  convey 
very  erroneous  notions  respecting  its  true  general  character; 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  inaccuracies  of  some 
authors  have  arisen  entirely  from  their  having  limited  their 
views  too  exclusively  to  the  cases  which  came  immediately 
under  their  own  observation.  But  in  expressing  himself  thus, 
he  means  no  disparagement  to  the  abilities  and  accuracy  of 
any  of  his  predecessors;  and  it  is  only  his  ffood  fortune  to  have 
come  a  little  later,  and  thus  to  have  it  in  nis  power  to  benefit 
by  their  observations,  and  to  take  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  disease  than  it  was  for  them  to  command.  Were  a  being 
from  a  distant  planet  to  visit  our  globe,  and  confine  his  obser- 
vations to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  he  would  certainly 
go  away  with  very  incorrect  notions  of  the  characters  of  our 
species;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  were  he  only  to  ptsi 
a  short  time  in  any  other  single  spot,  and  the  farther  be  ex- 
tended his  journey  into  different  regions  of  our  little  vorldi 
the  more  and  more  would  he  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  errors  which  he  at  first  im- 
bibed would  gradually  be  dissipated.  So  it  is  with  ever; 
other  inquiry:  we  have  more  correct  notions  of  cholera  now 
than  prevailed  upon  its  first  appearance;  and  should  it  con- 
tinue longer  in  Europe,  more  extensive  experience  may  remove 
the  errors  which  still  cling  to  us. 

In  addition  to  his  own  experience,  he  is  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information  on  the  symptoms,  autopsy,  and  treatment 
of  the  disease  to  the  Reports  published  by  order  of  government, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Medical  Boards  of  Calcutta, 
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Madra^/and  Bombay,  and  to  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Annesley 
and  Orton,  Numerous  works  have  been  consulted  upon  the 
histoiy  of  the  disease,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the 
Asiatic  Journal,  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  the  Reports  al- 
ready mentioned,  Colonel  Tod*s  Annals  of  Rajastban,  and 
Messrs.  Baillie  Fraser*s  travels  through  Persia,  the  Cou- 
rier de  St.  Petersburg,*  &c.  He  feels  himself  under  a  par- 
dcalar  obligation  to  M.  Alexandre  TourgenefT,  by  whose  un- 
wearied exertions  much  valuable  information  has  been 
collected  concerning  the  history  of  the  epidemic,  and  its  ex- 
istence in  Europe  previous  to  its  recent  introduction  from 
India,  and  which  he  has,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  commu- 
nicated without  reserve. 

He  must  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  map  attached  to 
this  essay ;  for,  from  its  necessarily  imperfect  state,  it  might, 
if  unaccompanied  by  some  explanation,  be  calculated  to  con- 
vey an  incorrect  idea  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  disease* 
Upon  casting  the  eye  over  it,  it  may  appear  that  the  disease 
has  generally  followed  the  course  of  great  rivers,  or  of  fre- 
quented lines  of  communication  between  different  countries ; 
but  this  is  more  in  ajppearance  than  reality,  and  is  owing  to 
various  causes. 

1st*  In  all  countries  the  cities  and  large  towns  are  situated 
on  rivers  or  on  great  roads;  and  they  naturally  engross  our 
attention,  while  the  villages  in  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
neglected;  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  even  if  we  had  the 
necessary  information,  to  insert  the  dates  at  which  the  disease 
had  appeared  at  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and  thus  to  fill 
up  our  map. 

Sd.  In  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  we  have  been  able  to  in* 
dicate  the  dates  at  which  the  disease  first  appeared,  only  at  a 
few  of  the  principal  places,  although  it  is  notorious  that  it 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  we  may  presume  also 
over  a  great  part  of  the  other  two  countries  just  mentioned. 
Now,  as  the  principal  towns  of  these  countries  are  situated  on 
the  great  lines  of  commimication  between  central  Asia  and 
Europe,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  disease  had 
been  carried  along  these  roads  by  contagion.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  represent,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  in  de- 
tail, its  exact  progress  through  a  country,  its  quick  passage 
&om  place  to  place,  and  its  sudden  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance; but  it  may  be  figured  to  the  imagination  as  a 
winged  restless  fiend,  hovering  over  a  country,  and  alighting 

*  The  sutlior  has  been  indebted  for  a  perusal  of  this  journal  to  the  politeness 
of  M.SBtimore. 
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occasionally!  and  in  a  capricious  mood,  to  contaminate  with 
his  hateful  presence  the  air  immediately  around. 

Not  to  extend  the  map  to  an  inconvenient  size,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  the  equator  its  southern  limit,  and  all  the 
places  to  the  south  of  that  line,  which  have  been  visited  by 
the  epidemic,  have  therefore  been  unavoidably  excluded. 

History  of  Cholera. 

The  dreadful  scourge  under  which  India  and  other 
eastern  countries  have  been  suffering  for  some  years,  and 
which  is  now  extending  its  fatal  influence  into  Europe,  is  not 
a  new  disease.  It  could  reckon  numerous  victims  in  India, 
long  before  its  fearful  visitation  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1817,  and  it  appears  to  have  existed  there  from  remote  anti- 
quity; it  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  medical  writings  of 
tiie  Hindoos,  which  date  several  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  certain  forms  of  it  were  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians. 

Hindoostan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  have  always 
been  the  principal  theatres  of  its  awful  ravages:  they  have 
never  been  without  sporadic  cases,  have  had  it  for  years  in 
some  places  as  an  endemic,  and  have  been  occasionally  deso- 
lated by  its  having  spread  far  and  wide  under  an  epidemic 
form. 

The  first  well-authenticated  account  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  East  is  that  of  the  Dutch  physician,  Bontius,  who  vrote 
in  1629,  at  Batavia.  He  describes  the  symptoms  accurately, 
and  refers  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  a  hot  and  moist  dispo- 
sition of  the  air,  and  to  an  intemperate  indulgence  in  fruit. 

We  learn  from  the  works  of  Colonel  Tod,  that  it  raged  in 
Rajpootana  and  other  parts  of  India,  at  different  times,  daring 
the  seventeenth  century.  Its  first  appearance  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  passage  from  his  annals  of  Mewar,  where, 
after  having  described  the  magnificent  bund  or  embankment 
of  white  marble,  which  confines  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Rajsmund,  and  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  he 
continues,  *'  one  million  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

i3ounds  sterling,  contributed  by  the  rana,  his  chiefs,  and  opu- 
ent  subjects,  were  expended  on  this  work,  of  which  the  ma- 
terial was  from  the  adjacent  quarries.  But,  magnificent, 
costly,  and  useful  as  it  is,  it  derives  its  chief  beauty  from  the 
benevolent  motive  to  which  it  owes  its  birth :  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  a  starving  population,  and  make  their  employment 
conducive  to  national  benefit,  during  one  of  those  awful  visi- 
tations of  providence,  famine  and  pestilence,  with  which  these 
states  are  sometimes  afflicted/' 
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It  was  in  1661,  only  seven  years  after  the  accession  of  Raj 
Sing,  that  these  combined  evils  reached  Mewar,  less  subject 
to  tfaeni}  owing  to  its  natural  advantages,  than  any  other  state 
in  India.  *^  From  all  I  could  learn/'  he  adds  in  a  note,  **  it 
was  the  identical  pestilence  which  has  been  ravaging  India 
for  the  last  ten  years,  erroneously  called  Cholera  Morbus." 

In  the  year  1737,  or  a.  d.  1681,  when  the  Rajpoots  of 
Marwar  were  defending  their  independence  against  Aurung- 
zeba,  the  Rajpoot  chronicler  thus  concludes  the  events  of  that 
ye^r,  and  incidentally  introduces  the  existence  of  thi  spesti- 
lence.  ''Thus  the  saca  (destruction)  of  Sojut  was  when 
37  ended  and  38  commenced,  when  the  sword  and  the 
murrie  united  to  clear  the  land."  **  Murrie,"  says  Colonel 
Tod,  "is  the  name  for  that  awful  scourge,  the  cholera 
morbus,  which  has  been  raging,  to  the  loss  of  so  many  lives, 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  throughout  India.  It  appears  to 
have  visited  India  often,  of  which  we  have  given  a  frightful 
record  in  the  annals  of  M ewar,  in  the  reign  of  Rana  Raj  Sing, 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  390,)  in  1717,  a.  d.  1661,  twenty  years  previous 
to  this;  and  Orme  describes  it  as  raging  in  the  Deckan  in 
A.  D.  1684;  no  doubt  a  continuance  of  the  same  scourge."''^ 

Mr.  Scot  says,t  that  there  is  an  account,  in  the  records 
of  the  Madras  Medical  Board,  of  the  disease  having  occurred 
as  an  endemic,  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  territories,  in 
the  years  1769,  1770,  1781,  and  1783;  and  that  it  also  oc- 
curred, in  the  latter  year,  as  an  epidemic  all  along  the 
Coromandel  coast.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sonnerat 
travelled  in  India,  (viz.  between  1774  and  1781,)  and  he 
accordingly  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  disease, 
which  he  denominated  flux.  He  says,  that  it  twice  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic;  that,  during  the  first  time,  above 
60,000  people,  between  Cherigam  and  Pondicherry,  pe- 
rished; and  that  its  second  visit  was  still  more  dreadful.  He 
attributes  its  causes  to  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  to  eating 
cold  rice  and  curds,  (whicn  is  a  common  article  of  food  in 
that  country,)  and  to  eating  after  cold  bathing. 

It  is  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  medi- 
cal oiBcers,  who  assembled,  in  1819,  in  the  Mauritias,  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  which  then  raged 
there,  that  a  similar  disease  had  occurred  in  that  island  in 
the  year  17754 

In  1781,  the  cholera  prevailed  in  the  northern  circars, 

*  Colonel  Tod*8  MSS. 

t  Preface  to  the  Madras  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera. 

t  Ibid. 
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ttid  assaOed,  with  inconceivable  fury»  a.  detaohmeBt  of  5000 
men,  who  were  then  marching  through  that  part  of  the 
Gornitry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pearse.  As  usually 
happens  on  such  occasions,  it  first  attacked  the  c^mp  fol- 
lowers, then  the  sepoys,  and  Ustly  the  Europeans.  But  few 
officers  were  affected,  and  of  these  only  one  di^d.  "  The 
troops  had  been  ^marching  almost  incessantly  for  box  days, 
through  sand  and  salt  water,  and  were  at  length  so  enfee- 
bled as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move.  A  violent  wind  blew 
day  and  night  along  the  whole  shore,  and,  although  it  was 
not  quite  so  strong  at  night,  it  was  then  accompanied  with 
such  a  penetratmg  moisture  as  to  wet  through  the  thickest 
woollen  clothes.  The  troops  were,  besides,  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  the  inclemency  of  the  season:  they  bad  no 
tents,  and  few  possessed  even  a  blanket  to  shelter  them  on 
getting  to  their  ground;  they  generally  marched  in  the 
nfght;  and  many  suffered  by  incautiously  lying  down  while 
warm  from  exercisei  and  falling  asleep,  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  damp  and  noxious  atmosphere.  '* 

About  thb  period  the  disease  spread  to  Calcutta^  where  it 
principally  attacked  the  native  innabitants;  and.it  appeared 
m  the  northern  circars  a  second  time,  in  1790. 

From  17S1  up  to  1790,  it  had  occurred  every  year,  and 
sometimes  with  great  violence,  in  various  parts  of  the  Madias 
territories;  and  tolerably  accufate  descriptions  of  it,  by  Drs. 
DuFFiN  and  Davis,  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Madras  Medical  Board.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at 
this  time,  no  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  of  the 
fatal  cases,  except  in  two  or  three  instances;  and  in  these 
the  m(Mrbid  appearances  are  but  imperfectly  described. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  cholera  having  occurred  as  an 
epidemic,  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  before  1817;  but  spora- 
dic and  endemic  ^ases  had  not  been  unfrequent.  Mr. 
Jamibson  mentions  i^  remarkable  instance  of  its  occurrence 
at  Hurdwar,  in  1783,  when  an  immense  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  one  or  two  millions,  were  assem- 
bled there  for  the  purpose  of  ablution  in  the  holy  stream  of 
the  Ganges.  The  temperament  at  this  place  is  very  variable. 
The  davs  are  hot  and  the  nights  cold,  with  very  heavy  devs 
and  chiUiDg  blasts,  and  the  devotees  were  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  disease  broke  out  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies,  and  in  less  than 
eight  days  is  said  to  have  cut  off  more  than  20,000  victims: 
but  so  confined  was  its  influence,  that  it  did  not  reach  the 

*  Bengtl  Report. 
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Tillage  of  Juwalapore,  only  seven  miles  distanti  and  it  eeased 
immediately  upon  the  concourse  breaking  up,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  festival."* 

In  the  year  1817,  it  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in 
Tsrioiis  parts  of  Bengal;  and  this  was  the  first  time  it  had 
visited  that  country  as  an  epidemic.  It  occurred  in  an  un- 
usual degree  at  Buddea,  and  other  southern  districts,  in  May 
and  June.  But  it  was  in  August  that  it  first  began  to  excite 
universal  alarm  by  its  wide  spread,  and  the  rapiditv  of  its 
progress.*  In  that  month  it  made  dreadful  havoc  in  tfessore, 
a  populous  town  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Gangetic 
Delta,  about  a  htmdred  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta,  where 
it  was  reported  to  have  out  off,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  more  than  6000  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Calcutta, 
"several  cases  of  cholera  occurred  amongst  Europeans  on 
the  5th  of  September,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  disease 
became  daily  more  frequent.**  It  commenced  about  the  same 
time  in  numerous  other  parts  of  Bengal,  and  soon  after  the 
middle  of  September,  being  now  strictly  epidemical,  it  ex- 
tended in  all  directions;  ''within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
stretching  from  the  easterly  parts  of  Poorneah,  Dinagepoor, 
and  Sylhet,  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Balasore  and  Cuttack, 
and  reaching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  nearly  as  high 
as  itsjunction  with  the  Jumna.** 

"  Inese  facts,'*  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  ''are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  fallacy  of  every  theory  which  attempts  to 
derive  the  disease  from  any  local  source,  or  to  trace  it  to  any 
one  particular  spot,  as  the  centre  from  which  it  was  emitted 
to  the  surrounding  countries.  They  prove,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute,  that  it  broke  out  at  very  remote  places  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  or  at  the  distance  of  such  short  in- 
tervals as  to  establish  the  impossibility  of  die  pestilential 
virus  being,  in  this  stage  of  the  progress,  propagated  by 
contagion,  or  any  of  the  other  knovm  modes  of  successive 
production;  andllthat  its  general  diffusion  was  therefore  re- 
ttrrible  to  some  cause  of  more  universal  operation. 

At  this  period,  within  an  area  of  several  thousand  miles, 
scarcely  a  town  or  village  escaped ;  and  so  great  was  the 
mortality  throughout  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  that  the  bidk 
of  the  whole  population  was  sensibly  diminished.  "  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  larffe  and  populous  city  of  Moorshedabad, 
from  extent  and  local  position,  apparently  very  favourably 
circnmstanced  for  the  attacks  of  the  epidemic,  should  have 
escaped  with  comparatively  little  loss,  whilst  all  around  was 
io  severely  scourged. 

^  B0Bgtl  lUpsrt,  preface,  p.  z. 
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The  only  spots  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ganges,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Bengal,  invaded  by  the  epidemic,  in  1817, 
were  Moozufferpore  and  Chupruh,  the  principal  statiom  of 
the  Tirhoot  and  Sarun  districts,  and  the  cantonment  of 
Gazeepore;  and  in  each  of  these  places  its  attacks  were 
confined  to  the  towns  themselves,  or  the  villages  in  their 
immediate  vicinity ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  adjoining  country, 
at  this  period,  having  entirely  escaped. 

It  now  began  to  exhibit  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties: instead  of  bursting  forth  irregularly  over  the  country,  lu 
it  had  hitherto  done,  it  began  to  run  forward  in  certain 
paths,  and  to  confine  itself  within  certain  boundaries,  which 
could  be  defined  with  perfect  accuracy. 

In  the  first  week  of  November,  '*  it  reached  the  centre 
division  of  the  grand  army,  then  encamped,  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Sinde,  in  Bundelkund.*' 

*'  It  was  here  that  the  disease  put  forth  all  its  strength, 
and  assumed  its  most  deadly  and  appalling  form.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  it  made  its  first  approaches  on  the  6tb,  the 
7th,  or  the  8th  of  the  month.  After  creeping  about,  how- 
ever, in  its  wonted  insidious  manner,  for  several  days,  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  camp  followers,  it,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant  gained  fresh  vigour,  and  at  once  burst  forth  with  irre- 
sistible violence  in  every  direction.  Unsubjected  to  the  laws 
of  contact  and  proximity  of  situation,  which  had  been  ob- 
served to  mark  and  retard  the  course  of  other  pestilences,  it 
surpassed  the  plague  in  the  width  of  its  range,  and  out- 
stripped the  most  fatal  diseases  hitherto  known,  in  the  de- 
structive rapidity  of  its  progress.  Previously  to  the  14th,  it 
had  overspread  every  part  of  the  camp,  sparing  neither  sex 
nor  age  in  the  undistinguishing  virulence  of  its  attacks:  the 
old  and  the  younff,  the  European  and  the  native,  fighting 
men  and  camp  followers,  were  alike  subject  to  its  visits,  and 
all  equally  sunk  in  a  few  hours  under  its  mo^t  powerful  grasp. 
From  the  14th  to  the  20th  orS^d,  the  mortality  had  become 
so  general  as  to  depress  the  stoutest  spirits:  the  sick  were 
already  so  numerous,  and  still  pouring  in  so  quickly  from 
every  quarter,  that  the  medical  men  were  no  longer  able  to 
administer  to  their  necessities.  The  whole  camp  then  put 
on  the  appearance  of  an  hospital:  the  noise  and  bustle  almost 
inseparable  from  the  intercourse  of  large  bodies  of  people 
had  nearly  subsided ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  individuals 
anxiously  hurrying  from  one  division  of  the  camp  to  another, 
to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  their  dead  ox  dying  companions, 
and  melancholy  groups  of  natives  bearing  biers  of  their 
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departed  relatives  to  the  river.     At  length  even  this  conso- 
lation was  denied  them;  for  the  mortality  latterly  became  so 
great  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  hands  to  carry  off  the 
bodies,  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  ra- 
vines, or  hastily  committed  to  the  earth,  on  the  spots  on 
which  they  had  expired,  and  even  round  the  walls  oF  the 
officers*  tents.    All  business  had  given  way  to  solicitude  for 
the  suffering.     Not  a  smile  could  be  discerned,  nor  a  sound 
heard,  except  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  wailing  over 
the  dead.      Throughout  the   night,   especially,    a  gloomy 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  well-known  dreadful  soundb 
of  poor  wretches  labouring  under  the  distinguishing  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  universally   prevailed.     The   natives, 
thinking  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  had  now  began 
to  desert  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  highways  and  fields,  for 
many  miles  round,  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  left  the  camp  with  the  disease  upon  them,  and 
speedily  sunk  under  its  exhausting  effects.     It  was  clear  that 
such  a  frightful  state  of  things  could  not  last  long;  and  that, 
unless  some  immediate  check  were  given  to  the  disorder,  it 
must  soon  depopulate  the  camp:  it  was  therefore  wisely  de- 
termined, by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  move  in  search  of  a 
healthier  soil  and  of  purer  air.     The  division  accordingly,  on 
the  13th,  marched  m  a  south-easterly  direction,  towards 
Zalgoug  and  Lileia,  and,  after  several  intermediate  halts,  on 
the  19tn  crossed  the  clear  stream  of  the  Betwah,  and,  upon 
its  high  and  dry  banks  at  Erich,  soon  got  rid  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  met  with  returning  health.     But  its  line  of  march, 
during  the  whole  of  this  progressive  movement,  exhibited  a 
most  deplorable  spectacle,  although  every  means  had  been 
taken,  by  giving  up  the  ammunition  carts,  and  collecting 
elephants  and  draught  cattle  to  procure  sufficient  carriage, 
the  sick  were  foiuid  too  numerous  to  be  moved,  and  were,  in 
part,  necessarily  left  behind ;  and  as  many  who  left  the  carts, 
pressed  by  the  sudden  calls  of  the  disease,  were  unable  to 
rise  again,  and  hundreds  dropt  down  during  every  subsequent 
day's  advance,  and  covered  the  roads  with  dead  and  dying, 
the  ground  of  encampment  and  line  of  march  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  field  of  battle,  and  of  the  track  of  an  army 
retreating   under  every  circumstance   of  discomfiture   and 
distress.     The  exact  amount  of  mortality  during  these  few 
calamitous  days  could  not,  from  the  circumstances  of  confu- 
sion and  general  disorder  under  which  it  took  place,  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy :  from  the  military 
returns,  however,   it  appears  that,  in  this  fatal  week,  of 
1 1,500  fighting  men  of  all  descriptions,  764  fell  victims  to  the 

410.     No.Sf,  NewSeriet.  vn 
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disorder;  and  of  the  canip-followerSy  it  was  conjectured  that 
about  8000,  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole,  was  cut  off." 

In  the  year  1818,  the  epidemic,  still  avoiding  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  took  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and,  after  following  the  course  of  the  principal 
rivers  and  great  roads,  to  almost  every  village  and  town  of 
Bundelkund  and  Sangor,  was  successively  communicated  to 
the  districts  of  Malivah,  Berar,  and  Kandeish,  and  thus  ex- 
tended into  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Kotah 
and  Jeypoor  were,  at  this  period,  the  most  westerly  places  it 
attained;  where,  having  encountered  a  high  and  mountainous 
tract,  which  has  generally  been  found  to  be  inimical  to  its 
existence,  it  gradually  subsided,  and  did  not  penetrate  across 
the  hills,  eioier  to  Ondeypoor  or  Ajmeer,  until  the  year 
following. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ondeypoor  congratulated  themselves 
upon  having  so  long  been  exempt  from  the  epidemic,  and 
vainly  hoped  that  their  eastern  mountains  would  continue  to 
oppose  a  sufficient  barrier  against  its  introduction;  but,  in 
July  1819,  they  were  one  day  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the 
intelligence  of  their  prince  having  been  attacked  in  the 
centre  of  his  palace,  and,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  his 
prime  minister  had  fallen  a  victim  to  this  cruel  disease. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Tod,  late  resident  at  Ondeypoor,  waited 
upon  the  prince  during  his  illness,  and  was  accompanied  for 
a  time  by  the  minister.  The  prince  recovered  in  the  course 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  exhibition  of  large  quantities  of  onion  juice;  a  favorite 
Hindoo  remedy  in  this  complaint.  Inquiry  was  then  made 
for  the  minister,  who  had  not  appeared  for  some  hours,  when 
the  melancholy  intelligence  was  brought  of  his  having  been 
already  carried  off  by  the  dreadful  distemper  from  vfhich  his 
master  had  so  happily  escaped.  It  now,  for  the  first  time, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  and  committed  sad  ravages 
among  the  inhabitants. 

A  curious  fact  is  recorded  in  regard  to  its  course  from 
Hoshingabad,  on  the  river  Nerbudda,  to  Nagpore.  Many 
of  the  intermediate  places  were  severely  scourged  by  it,  and 
a  small  town,  named  Mooltay,  which  is  about  half  way,  lost 
five  hundred  of  its  inhabitants;  but,  so  very  capricious  was  it 
in  its  visitations,  that  all  the  places  between  Mooltay  and 
Negpore,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  large  town  of  Baitool, 
were  entirely  exempt. 

We  will  now  trace  the  disease  from  Allahabad,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  northern  provinces. 
It  first  appeared  in  Allahabad  in  March,  and  prevailed  for 
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several  months  with  great  malignancy,  having  swept  off  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants.  ''  The  troops  stationed  in  the  port  and 
city  were  not  affected  until  the  middle  of  July  following,  al- 
though holding  daily  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
townspeople.'*  Keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it 
entered  Cawnpore  on  the  8th  of  April,  attacked  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Beethoor;  and,  although  it  spared  Bareilly, 
Mooradabad,  and  almost  every  other  town  on  the  same  line, 
it  broke  out  in  Shajehanpoor  in  July,  and  is  reported  to  have 
killed  upwards  of  5000  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  extended  up  the  Jumna  in  the  same  way,  desolating 
some  places,  while  it  spared  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Agra  was  not  invaded  by  it  till  the  1st  of  July,  while  Mutra, 
situated  much  higher  up  the  river,  received  it  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  former  is  a  dry,  airy  town,  and 
suffered  comparatively  little;  the  latter  a  filthy  crowded  city, 
and  had  the  disease  in  all  its  virulence.  It  commenced  in 
Delhi  on  the  20th  July,  and  continued  nearly  a  month,  making 
great  havoc  among  the  dense  population  of  that  large  capital. 
It  raged  in  the  city  of  Meerut  in  July  and  August,  and 
in  Saharanpore  in  September  and  October;  but  all  the  inter- 
mediate places  escaped.  Beyond  this,  the  epidemic  could 
not  be  traced;  the  mountains  to  the  north  appearing  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  its  further  progress.  But  although  such  has 
been  generally  observed  to  be  the  case,  it  has  not  been  without 
exceptions,  for  ''in  June  1818  it  passed  the  lofty  range 
of  mountains  guarding  Nepaul  to  the  east,  and  visited 
Rhatmandoo,  Patun,  and  Bhatgoon  in  the  subjacent  valley ; 
and,  in  October  following,  it  got  from  Sylhet  to  the  indepen- 
dent countries  of  Kashar  and  Munnipoor,  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Bengal:  but,  even  here,  it  might  be  seen  that  the 
highlands  were  not  congenial  to  it,  for  it  had  been  raging 
with  very  great  violence  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Sylhet, 
before  it  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
its  progress  by  the  intervening  mountains.*'* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  Bengal  to  that  of  Bombay,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
how  very  irregular  and  capricious,  in  its  visitations,  the  epi- 
demic had  b^n  at  this  period,  in  the  Bengal  provinces. 
''The disease  would  sometimes  take  a  complete  circle  round 
a  village,  and,  leaving  it  untouched,  pass  on,  as  if  it  were  about 
wholly  to  depart  from  the  district.     Then,  after  a  lapse  of 

*  Altboogh  it  has  pMBed  oyer  maoj  ranges  of  hills,  I  know  of  no  instance  of 
its  baring  appeared  at  great  altitudes :  the  Neilgerry  hills,  in  southern  India, 
whioh  rise  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea, 
btrs  hitherto  been  free  from  it. 
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some  weeks,  or  even  monthe,  it  would  suddenly  return,  and 
scarcely  reappearing  in  the  parts  which  had  already  under- 
gone its  ravages,  would  nearly  depopulate  the  spot  that  had 
so  lately  congratulated  itself  on  its  escape.  Sometimes,  after 
running  a  long  course  on  one  side  of  the  Ganges,  it  would,  as 
if  arrested  by  some  unknown  agent,  at  once  stop;  and,  taking 
a  rapid  sweep  across  the  river,  lay  all  waste  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  rarely,  however,  failed  to  return  to  the  tract  which 
it  had  previously  left.  After  leaving  a  district  or  town,  it 
sometimes  revisited  it;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  second  attacks 
were  milder,  and  more  readily  subdued  by  medicine,  than 
those  in  the  primary  visitation.''* 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  through  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  I  wiU  now  trace  it  through  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  India;  and, 
in  doing  this,  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  follow  its  course 
along  me  eastern,  or  Coromandel  coast,  and  afterwards 
through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It 
extended  from  Bengal  into  the  Gaujam  district  in  March 
1818 ;  from  thence  it  gradually  crept  along  the  coast,  visiting 
almost  every  town  and  village  on  its  way,  and  reached  Madras 
in  October.  It  raged  there  from  the  5th  to  the  S4>th  of  that 
month,  when  it  received  a  temporary  check  from  a  violent 
storm  which  occurred  on  that  day.  It  recommenced,  how- 
ever, but  again  began  to  decline  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  gradually  disappeared.  It  had  been  principally  confined 
to  the  lower  classes.  StiU  continuing  its  course  to  the  south, 
it  reached  Cuddalore  on  the  14th  November,  Combaconum 
on  the  20th,  and  Vegapatam  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month; 
it  appeared  at  Madura  on  the  30th  November,  and  it  had 
arrived  at  Palamcottah,  near  the  southern  point  of  India,  on 
the  Ist  January,  1819. 

Let  us  now  follow  it  through  the  central  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  communicated  to  Nagpore,  in  the  way  we 
have  already  described,  in  May  1818;  it  appeared  at  Jaulnah 
on  the  3d  of  July,  and  in  the  same  month  spread  from  thence 
N.  W.  to  two  detachments  of  troops  in  Kandeish,  one  of  them 
stationed  at  MuUigaum,  the  other  at  Mussurabad. 

It  made  its  appearance  at  Punderpore  on  the  14th  July, 
where  crowds  of  strangers  were  congregated  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  festival,  and,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  it 
committed  great  havoc.  Still  proceeding  southward,  it  at- 
tacked the  troops  in  the  southern  Mahratea  country,  and  ap- 

*  Bombay  Report. 
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peared  in  the  towns  of  Badamee  and  Darwar  in  August.  It 
manifested  itself  at  Bellary  on  the  8th  September,  at 
Hurryheir  and  Chittledrooff  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
month,  and  at  the  large  military  station  of  Bangalore  in  the 
end  of  October.  This  place  is  situated  on  a  high  table  land, 
having  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  it  consequently  enjoys  a  pleasant  temperature,  is  re- 
markable for  its  general  salubrity,  and  never  suffered  much 
from  the  epidemic.  In  the  towns  of  Mysore  and  Seringapatam, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  situated  in  a  low  unhealthy  dis- 
trict, the  mortality  was  very  great,  the  disease  having  appeared 
there  in  the  beginning  of  September.  From  thence  it  was 
communicated  to  the  districts  of  Wynand  and  Coimbatore,  in 
October  and  November. 

From  Joulnah  we  find  that  the  disease  had  sent  forth  ano- 
ther stream,  which,  proceeding  through  Hydrabad"  where  it 
arrived  in  the  end  of  July,  from  thence  to  Kernal  and  Gooty, 
whercj  it  appeared  on  the  6th  of  October,  it  thus  continued 
onwards,  by  way  of  Cuddapah,  into  the  Camatic. 

Besides  the  towns  in  this  part  of  India,  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  visited  by  the  disease,  many  others  (and  indeed 
scarcely  a  town  escaped)  were  attacked  by  it,  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November  of  this  year;  but  in  no  instance 
could  it  be  referred  to  infection  or  contagion,  many  places 
having  been  attacked  simultaneously,  and  some  of  the  more 
remote  places  first. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  western  side  of  the 
penmsula.  After  having  spread  from  Joulnah,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1818,  to  Aurungabad  and  Amednuggur,  the  epi- 
demic reached  Seroor  on  the  18th  or  19th,  and,  in  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  appeared  in  the  city  of  Poonah.  ''  On  the 
6th  August  it  broke  out  at  Panwell,  a  considerable  village  on 
the  main  line  of  communication  between  Poonah  and  Bombay, 
separated  from  the  latter  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  distant 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  mues ;  but  between  which  a  pretty 
constant  communication  is  kept  up  by  means  of  boats."* 

On  the  9th  or  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  first  case  ap- 
peared on  the  island  of  Bombay.  It  was  supposed  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  the  Bombay  service,  to  have  been  introduced  by  a 
man  from  Panwell,  where  he  had  caught  the  disease;  but  of 
this  there  is  not  su£Scient  evidence,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  epidemic  influence  spread  to  this  place  in 
the  same  way  it  had  done  over  other  parts  of  India.     From 

*  Bombaj  Report. 
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hence  it  extended  along  the  coast  to  the  norths  and  showed 
itself  in  Surat  in  the  end  of  August;  but  of  its  farther  pro- 
gress in  this  direction,  no  distinct  account  has  been  published. 

The  dates  of  its  appearance  at  the  different  towns  in  the 
Malabar  coast  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  communicated 
from  one  to  another;  for  it  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in 
distant  places,  and  in  some  of  the  more  southerly,  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  in  those  farther  to  the  north.-  Thusi  it 
broke  out  in  Mangalore  on  the  1  st  of  September,  at  Cannanore 
on  the  5th  December,  at  Tellicherry  (which  is  a  little  farther 
south)  on  the  25th  November,  at  Calicut  (still  farther  to  the 
south)  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  Cochin  on  the  8th  December, 
at  AUepy  and  Quilon  in  October,  and  at  Trivandrum  in 
January  1819,  whence  it  spread  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Comorin. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  epidemic,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  general  remarks,  in  order  to 
supply  the  want  of  more  minute  details,  which  have  been  un- 
avoidably omitted  in  this  short  sketch.  The  disease  occurred 
at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather ;  but  changeable 
damp  weather  was  generally  observed  to  be  favorable  to  its 
production,  and  its  progress  was  sometimes  checked  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  thunder  storm,  or  by  the  return  of  a  steady 
temperature  and  dry  air.  Some  places  were  observed  to  be 
much  more  obnoxious  to  its  attacks  than  others,  and  high  and 
dry  situations  were,  every  where,  more  exempt  than  low  damp 
and  insalubrious  places.  Ever  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  epidemic^  certain  districts  have  been  so  subject  to  it,  that 
few  detachments  of  troops  have  passed  through  them  without 
suffering.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  parts  of 
the  ceded  districts,  of  which  the  burial  ground  of  Oooty  bears 
many  a  sad  proof;  for  there  repose  the  ashes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  and  of  many  other  British  officers  who  fell  sacrifices 
to  this  dire  scourge.  The  same  is  said  of  the  Surat  districti 
on  the  Bombay  side  of  India. 

The  disease  varied  much  in  its  duration  and  malignancy  in 
diflTerent  places.  In  some  it  raged  with  great  fury  for  a  few 
weeks  or  only  for  a  few  days,  and  suddenly  disappeared;  in 
others  it  continued  with  Uttle  or  no  intermission,  but  in  a 
milder  form,  for  several  months ;  but  in  general  it  was  observed 
to  continue  only  for  a  short  time,  gradually  increasing  in  in> 
tensity,  to  decline  slowly,  and  to  disappear  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  days;  and  few  visitations  continued  longer  than  a 
month  in  one  place.  It  sometimes  returned  within  a  very 
short  period  after  it  had  completely  subsided,   or  hovered 
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about  a  spot,  as  it  were,  slightly  changing  its  position,  or 
transferring  itself  from  one  description  of  persons  to  another. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gooty,  for  instance,  suffered  severely  from 
it  in  1827,  while  the  regiment  which  was  stationed  there,  and 
furnished  guards  to  different  parts  in  the  town,  enjoyed  per- 
fect health.  On  a  sudden,  however,  the  case  was  reversed, 
the  townspeople  were  relieved  from  the  disease,  and  the 
soldiers  were  attacked. 

It  spared  neither  age  sex  nor  rank,  but  it  was  generally 
observed  that  the  debilitated,  and  those  exposed  to  fatigue 
and  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  were  most  subject  to 
it.  Mr.  Scot  says,  "  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the 
young,  the  healthy,  and  the  robust  are  the  least  liable  to 
cholera.  The  observations  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  me- 
dical officers  being  confined  to  their  practice  in  military 
hospitals,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  whether 
there  be  any  peculiar  liability  to  cholera  in  one  sex  more  than 
in  another;  but,  if  the  preceding  remark  be  well  founded,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  greater  delicacy  of  females,  and 
perhaps  their  greater  tendency  to  nervous  disorders,  would 
give  rise  to  a  greater  predisposition  to  it  in  them  than  in 
males.*  Children  are  subject  to  cholera,  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served, particularly  in  Mr.  England's  reports,  that  infants, 
who  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  breast,  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  disease.  This  remark,  however,  is  to  be 
received  with  reserve;  as  the  paucity  of  that  class  of  subjects, 
in  comparison  with  any  other,  must  obviously  diminish  the 
facility  of  forming  a  just  conclusion."  One  attack  gave  an  in- 
dividual no  security  against  a  second,  but  appeared  rather  to 
make  him  more  liable  to  it.  We  have  no  data  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  the  number  of  victims  swept  off  during  the  first 
years  of  the  epidemic  in  India. 

In  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the  disease  in  Bengal,  Mr. 
Jameson,  from  extensive  inquiries,  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions.  *^  1st.  That  the  sum  total  of  the  mortality  occa- 
sioned by  the  epidemic  fell  far  shore  of  the  rate  assigned  to 
it  by  the  voice  of  the  public,  during  the  season  of  alarm. 
^d.  That  the  mortality  was  proportionately  much  greater 
among  large  and  dense,  than  among  small  and  dispersed,  bo- 
dies of  men.  3d.  That,  in  a  given  place,  it  was  generally 
greater  in  the  commencement  and  middle,  than  towards  the 
termination  of  the  disorder.  4th.  That,  when  unlimited  by 
the  intervention  of  remedial  means,  it  generally  amounted  to 

*  We  ihaU  find  afterwards,  that  in  Russia  this  was  not  the  case,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  men  were  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  women. 
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one  half,  and  sometimes  to  two  thirds  of  the  seizures.*  5th. 
That ,  when  medical  aid  was  daily  exhibited,  it  rarely  amounted 
to  one  third,  and  was  generally  as  low  as  one  fifth  of  the  at- 
tacked. 6th.  That  men  were  generally  more  susceptible  than 
women,  and  that  infants  and  children  were  nearly  exempt'* 

The  following  table  and  remarks,  from  the  Report  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Board,  by  Mr.  Scot,  show  that  in  the  Madras  army  the 
number  of  fatal  cases,  among  Europeans,  amounted  to  about 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  those  attacked,  among  the  natives  of 
India  to  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  Epidemic  cholera  having  now  existed  in  these  territories 
for  about  five  years,  and,  as  the  preceding  narrative  evinces, 
having  proved  a  formidable  scourge  to  all  conditions  of 
people,  it  will  be  satisfactory  here  to  exhibit  that  the  extent 
of  its  ravages  in  the  army  falls  short  of  what  might  be  ap- 

I)rehended  firom  a  cursory  perusal  of  its  history.  The  fol- 
owing  tabular  view  is  taken  from  the  returns  in  the  appendix, 
and  it  will  not  pass  unobserved',  that,  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  epidemic,  cases  ofcholera  were  progressively  becoming 
more  firequent. 

TcUmlar  View  of  the  number  of  Cases  of  Cholera  occurring  in  the 
Army  of  Fort  St.  George,  from  1815  to  1822. 
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3,138 

595 

13,490 

3,185 

Add     .     . 

526 

100 

2,340 

550,1 

not  in  the  r^grular  vetonis. 

Total     . 

3,664 

695 

15,830 

3,735 

The  General  Returns  for  1815  to  1817,  do  not  exhibit 
the  diseases  from  which  casualties  arose,  and  it  is  not  known, 
accordingly,  whether  any,  or  how  many,  of  the  cases  of  cho- 
lera, during  these  years,  terminated  in  death:  but  in  the 
course  of  the  first  four  months  of  1818,  when  seventeen  cases 
ofcholera  took  place  amongst  Europeans,  no  death  ensued; 

*  1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  somewhat  underrated,  for  the  dis- 
ease  has  heen  certainlj  more  fatal  than  this  in  the  south  of  India,  and  also  is 
other  countries,  when  left  to  take  its  course. 
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in  May,  fourteen  cases  occurred,  and  mne  died.  Amongst  the 
natives,  during  January  and  February,  ten  cases  took  place, 
.without a  casualty:  in  March,  twelve  cases  and  two  deaths; 
in  April,  thirty-seren  cases  and  thirteen  deaths;  in  May, 
serenty-two  cases  and  twenty-four  deaths.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude,  that  the  epidemic  cholera  furnished  the  first 
casoalties  amongst  Europeans  in  May,  and  amongst  the 
natives  in  March  1818;  and  that,  prior  to  that  period,  the 
casualties  from  cholera,  commonly  called  cholera  morbus,  did 
not  exceed  the  usual  proportions. 

"From  1818  to  1822  mclusire,  the  medical  returns  show 
S138  cases  of  cholera  in  Europeans,  of  which,  595  terminated 
fatally,  being  in  proportion  of  about  nineteen  per  centum; 
and  13,499  cases  m  natives,  of  which,  3185  terminated  fatally, 
being  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  centum*  As,  how- 
ever, the  medical  returns  of  small  detachments  of  Europeans 
are  not  always  included  in  the  general  returns,  and  as  there 
are  no  returns  at  all  from  some  of  these  detachments,  526 
cases,  and  their  proportional  one  hundred  casualties,  are  al- 
lowed, to  meet  tne  aggregate  of  such  incidents,  which  then 
gives  3664  cases,  and  695  deaths.  The  medical  returns  of 
various  native  troops  being  missing  for  certain  months,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  regimental  records,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  very  nearly  550  men  have  died  of  cholera  without 
appearing  in  the  tables  in  the  appendix;  which  number,  at 
twenty-three  and  a  half  per  centum,  gives  S340  cases :  with 
these  additions,  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  natives  of 
the  army  may  be  stated  at  15,830,  and  the  casualties  at 
3,735.  This  loss  will  probably  fall  much  witlun  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  disease. 

''  Great  as  the  proportionate  mortality  which  has  just  been 
stated  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  probably  far 
within  the  truth*  When  the  disease  first  appeared,  there 
were  many  causes  tending  to  magnify  the  number  of  attacks^ 
and  the  number  of  cures;  and  a  most  erroneous  estimate  was 
too  generally  formed  of  the  relations  in  which  these  events 
actually  stood  to  each  other;  the  regimental  practitioner  was 
accordingly  astonished  and  dismayed  at  finding,  when  the 
disease  attacked  his  corps,  and  each  case  was  authenticated 
^«r  his  own  obs^rratien,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  was 
2&08t  widely  different,  and  greatly  exceeded  his  calculations* 

"It  is  probable  that,  since  cholera  has  been  prevalent, 
many  cases  have  been  ranked  under  that  head  in  the  returns, 
which  at  other  times,  and  under  a  more  careful  diagnosis, 
would  have  found  their  places  in  other  columns.    The 

410.    N9.B1t,  Niw  Serim.  oo 
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'  Cholera  Morbus/  too,  has  been  necessarily  blended  in  the 
tables  with  the  'Epidemic  Cholera;*  for,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  it  was  found  that  these  forms  of  disease 
could  not  be  accurately  distinguished  in  most  of  the  returns: 
whether,  under  this  uncertainty,  that  form  of  the  disease  has 
increased  in  latter  years  in  the  ratio  of  increase  exhibited  in 
1816  and  1817,  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  judge;  but  there  have 
at  least  occurred,  on  several  occasions,  a  kind  of  cholera, 
very  frequent  in  its  attacks,  and  in  all  respects  answermg  the 
definition  of  CuUen. 

"  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  true  proportional  mortality  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic  cholera,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
those  formidable  visitations  in  particular  corps,  which  form 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  narrative,  and  the  result 
of  this  inquiry  gives  767  cases,  and  211  deaths,  amongst  the 
European  troops;  and  4065 cases,  with  1544  deaths,  amongst 
the  natives.*  We  have  thus  the  proportion  of  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  per  centum  in  the  former,  and  nearly  thirty-eight 
ill  the  latter,  which,  considering  that  this  disease  runs  its  fatal 
course  very  generally  within  twelve  hours,  sufficiently  marks 
it  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  bas  ever  afflicted  the 
human  race.'* 

Fort  Su  George;  Slit  December,  181S2, 

The  epidemic  has  continued  to  hover  about  India  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  it  would  swell  this  work  to  too  great  a  size 
to  attempt  more  than  a  faint  history  of  its  first  visitations  in 
the  numerous  countries  it  has  passed  over;  and  we  must 
therefore  leave  India,  to  examine  how  it  penetrated  to  the 
south  and  east,  into  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  and 
into  China;  and  how  it  spread  to  the  west,  over  Persia, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Russia. 

It  appeared  in  the  small  island  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  island,  about  the  23d  October,  1819,  and  carried  off 
800  persons  in  the  course  of  a  few  months;  it  visited  Queda, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  and  Malacca  in  the  month  following; 
and  reached  Acheen,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  the  end  of 
December.  It  continued  to  prevail  in  many  of  these  islands 
during  the  year  1820;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the  government 
of  Manilla,  conceiving  it  to  be  contagious,  ordered  **  that  all 

*  This  is  eridentlj  a  most  incorrect  method  of  estimating  the  general  morta- 
lit  J  of  the  epidemic ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  onlj  selecting  the  worst  deacription  of 
cases;  and  1  would  not  even  reject  the  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  in  calculating 
the  proportionate  mortality,  since  it  is  notorious  that  this  disease  was  eenerallr 
a  precursor  of  the  other,  and  degenerated  into  it,  if  not  checked  bjr  medicine*  i 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  preceding  table  maj  be  considered  as  exhibitiag  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  mortality  £om  the  epidemic  in  the  mny  of  Madras. 
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ships  reaching  Manilla  from  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore, 
and  Batavia,  should  perform  quarantine  for  forty  days  outside 
the  harbour."  But,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it  broke  out 
there  between  the  1st  and  3d  of  October,  immediately  after  a 
most  violent  and  destructive  storm,  and  continued  to  rage  in 
the  island  with  great  fury  for  some  months.  About  the  middle 
of  this  year,  it  committed  great  ravages  in  Siam ;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  it,  it  broke  out  in  Canton,  Whampoa,  and  Macao, 
where  the  alarm  produced  by  it  among  the  Chinese  merchants 
was  so  great  as  to  occasion  a  serious  interruption  to  commerce. 
In  the  spring  of  1821  it  visited  Batavia  and  other  towns  in 
the  island  of  Java,  and  about  the  end  of  this  year  it  spread 
into  the  countries  of  Cochin  China  and  Jung  King.  It  has 
reappeared  in  many  of  these  countries,  since  the  period  under 
consideration,  and  probably  few  places  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago have  entirely  escaped ;  but  our  scanty  information 
from  these  distant  regions  will  not  enable  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  epidemic. 

(To  be  continued.) 
SWELLING  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

Abstrcu:t  of  a  Paper  read  be/ore  the  Hunterian  Society^  by 
William  Coulson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Dis- 
pensary, and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Lying-in 
Hospital* 

Case  I.    Swelling  of  the  Right  Leg  and  Left  Arm  after 

Parturition;  Death, 

Sarah  Reynolds,  aged  twenty  years,  of  a  delicate  habit  and 
fair  complexion,  was  seized,  on  Thursday,  the  22A  of 
October,  (fourteen  days  after  delivery,)  with  headach  and 
numbness  of  the  right  aiikle.  On  the  following  day  (the  ^d), 
she  was  greatly  distressed  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
right  leg  and  left  arm;  there  was  a  blush  of  redness  at  the 
ankle  and  at  the  wrist;  pulse  small,  quick,  and  fluttering, 
(144  in  a  minute;)  skin  hot  and  dry;  tongue  parched,  and 
rather  brown;  alvine  and  urinary  secretions  natural;  conti- 
nued to  suckle  her  infant;  lochia  not  suppressed. 

On  the  24th,  the  symptoms  continued  nearly  the  same; 
but,  on  the  25th,  she  began  to  sink,  and  expired  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th« 

The  body  was  examined  thirty  hours  after  death.  The 
spermatic  veins  of  both  sides  were  carefully  traced,  and  found 
quite  healthy;  the  veins  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  exception  of 
the  right  external  iliac,  were  also  in  a  natural  state:  this  vein 
was  a  little  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  natural,  and  con- 
tained some  coagulable  lymph.    The  uterus  was  not  diseased. 
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nor  indeed  could  any  disease  be  ascertained  in  the  abdomen. 
The  femoral  vein  was  quite  healthy.  There  was  a  conside- 
rable effusion  of  sero-purulent  matter  beneath  the  skin  coveriDg 
the  right  ankle-joint,  and  a  small  quantity  beneath  the  inte- 
guments covering  the  wrist.  Permission  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Case  II.     Swelling  of  the  Upper  Extremities  after  DeUoenj; 

Death. 

Sarah  Mihie,  aged  eighteen,  was  seized,  at  six  p.m., 
December  S6th,  with  shiverings ;  diese  were  followed  by  aching 

Eains  over  the  whole  body,  particularly  in  the  joints;  great 
eat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  also  occasional  delinum. 
The  pulse  was  extremely  quick  (140);  ton^e  white  and 
clammy;  face  pale  and  countenance  anxious;  bowels  costive. 

Some  aperient  medicines  were  ordered;  and,  in  case  the 
delirium  continued,  twelve  leeches  were  directed  to  be  pat  to 
the  temples. 

December  S7th.  Has  passed  a  restless  night,  the  delirium 
continuing  at  intervals.  The  leeches  were  applied,  and  bied 
well.  The  lochial  discharge  continues.  The  infant  died  in 
convulsions  this  morning,  and  at  present  there  is  no  secretion 
of  milk. 

One  P.M.  The  upper  extremities  are  ewoUem^  from  near 
the  axilla  to  the  wrist-joints,  and  over  the  leftwriet  tAereere 
two  or  three  faint  red  spots.  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
limb  gives  great  pain,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  vessek 
and  on  the  joints.  Tne  swelling  is  very  tense,  but  does  not 
pit  OH  pressure.  The  knee  and  ankle-joints  are  very  painful, 
but  the  lower  limbs  are  not  swollen.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirst;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  the  action  of  the 
pulse  rather  strong,  and  vexy  rapid;  slight  delirium,  and  a 
tremulous  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. — ^V •  S. 
ad  Jxij.   Saline  mii^ture,  with  diaphoretics. 

The  patient  felt  easier  after  the  bleeding,'  but  died  at 
six  p.  M. 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  following  day.  There  was 
no  organic  disease  in  any  part,  but  there  was  considerable 
effusion  into  the  subserous  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen; 
also  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  the  pericar- 
dium contained  above  an  ounce  more  of  fluid  than  natural. 
The  swelling  of  the  upper  extremities  was  occasioned  by 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  the  veins  of  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  upper 
extremities,  were  carefully  examined,  but  presented  no  traces 
whatever  of  disease. 
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Case  IIL     Swelling  of  the  Right  Knee-joint  after  Parturition; 

Death. 

Jane  House,  aged  thirty*two»  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was 
seized,  fourteen  days  after  delivery  of  her  fourth  child,  with 
severe  pain  of  the  right  knee-joint:  in  a  short  time  the  knee 
began  to  swell,  and  a  blush  of  redness  made  its  appearance  on 
the  integument  covering  the  joints.  The  pain  was  aggravated 
on  pressure  or  motion  of  the  part.  The  constitutioml  symp- 
toms had  very  much  the  same  character  in  this  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  cases,  but  the  local  affection  was  much  severer,  the 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  joint  being  greater.  This  case  ter« 
minated  fatally  in  six  days. 

The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  deatht 
There  was  a  considerable  efiftuiion  of  turbid  serous  fluid  into 
the  abdomen,  and  the  peritoneum  covering  the  pelvis  and  ab- 
dominal vbcera  was  inflamed.  The  uterus  itself  was  a  little 
softer  than  natural,  but  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  detected 
in  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  or  in  the  right  femoral  vein.  There 
was  a  considerable  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue 
covering  the  right  knee-joint. 

Two  other  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  this  year:  one  terminated  fatally  in  three  weeks, 
bat  no  examination  was  allowed  to  be  made  of  tlie  body;  in 
the  other,  the  patient  was  removed  from  the  hospital  during 
the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  resmt  of  the  case. 

Although  so  much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to 
diseases  of  the  joints  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
affections  which  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  little  or  no  no- 
tice has  been  taken  of  that  peculiar  affection  which  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  cases  that  have  just  been  related. 
Dr.  Demhan,  in  his  Introduction  tx>  Midwifery,  p.  570» 
makes  the  foUowing  observations,  which  I  presume  had  refe- 
rence to  this  form  of  disease.  **  There  is  a  peculiarity,^*  says 
Dr.  D.  *'  in  this  (puerperal)  fever,  which  I  believe  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  or  mentioned.  It  is  an  erysipelatous 
tumor,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  on  the  knuckles,  wrists,  elbows, 
knees,  or  ankles,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  sometimes 
larger.  This  is  almost  universally  a  mortal  sign,  and,  on  the 
inspection  of  those  who  have  died  with  this  appearance,  the 
disease  has  been  found  to  have  affected  principally  the  uterus 
or  its  appendages." 

The  patient  is  first  attacked  with  shiverings  and  aching 
pains  in  the  limbs,  or  in  one  or  more  joints  of  the  body.  The 
painful  joint  soon  begins  to  swell,  and  at  the  same  time  a  red 
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spot  makes  its  appearance.  Sometimes,  howeveri  tlie  swelling 
is  not  confined  to  the  joint,  but  extends  along  the  whole  of  the 
limb,  and  in  this  case  faint  red  spots  are  generally  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  course  of  the  swelling.     Sometimes  also  a 
circumscribed  swelling  will  occur  above  the  joint,  neither  the 
joint  nor  any  other  part  of  the  limb  being  affected.    If  the 
patient  is  not  rapidly  cut  off,  several  joints  in  succession  are 
attacked  in  this  manner;  those  first  affected  sometimes  be- 
coming better,  at  others  remaining  just  as  they  were.   In  the 
last  case  which  occurred  in  the  hospital,  the  right  knee  joint 
was  first  affected,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  just  when 
the  complaint  appeared  mitigated,  the  left  ankle-joint  was 
attacked  bv  the  same  disease.     By  whatever  name  we  distin- 
guish the  iever  which  accompanies  this  disease,  it  is  essential 
to  be  aware  that  no  one  set  of  internal  organs  is  uniformly 
affected;  sometimes  the  head  is  the  only  part,  at  other  times 
the  chest  or  abdomen ;  so  that  Dr.  Denman's  assertion,  that 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  principally  affected,  has  not 
been  corroborated  by  the  appearances  found  in  the  dissection 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
The  fever  is  of  a  subinflammatory  kind;  the  pulse  at  the 
commencement  strong,  but  soon  becomes  quick  and  small,  the 
tongue  is  white  or  of  a  slate  colour,  and,  if  the  illness  continue 
long,  assumes  a  dry  brown  appearance.     There  is  not  a  very 
great  prostration  of  the  strength  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
discharges  are  not  always  suppressed  or  altered.    Although 
I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  local 
affections,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  case  is  the  extreme  pain  which  the  patient  experiences 
in  the  swollen  part;  it  is  as  acute  in  this  as  in  any  other 
disease  which  I  nave  seen.     The  duration  of  the  attack  va- 
ries: one  case  terminated  fatally  within  forty-eight  hours, 
another  was  protracted  to  three  weeks.     The  period  also  at 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  after  delivery  is  equally  imcer- 
tain,  varying  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  day.    I  was 
inclined  at  first  to  consider  the  disease  dependant  on  some  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  veins,'originating  probably  in  those 
of  the  womb,  but  examination  of  the  veins  of  the  pelvis,  as 
well  as  of  the  veins  of  the  affected  part,  has  convinced  me 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous:  and  I  regret  to  say  that  dis- 
section has  as  yet  thrown  little  or  no  light  on  this  singular 
disease.    The  swelling  of  the  limbs  is  occasioned  by  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  we  generally  find  a 
similar  effusion  into  the  cavity  which  sufiers  most  during 
the  attack.  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  Inflammation  of 
the  Veins  of  the  Uterus,  alludes  to  some  fatal  cases  of  this  kind 
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m  which  the  veins  of  the  womb  were  perfectly  healthy,  but 
ofiers  no  opinion  on  the  nature  •of  the  disease  itself.  When 
the  joints  are  attacked  in  uterine  phlebitis,  there  are  generally 
purulent  depositions  with  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  whereas 
in  the  complaint  to  which  I  have  been  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  I  have  never  seen  depositions  of  pus,  and  the 
interior  of  the  joints  are  never  affected.  The  swelling  (even 
when  it  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  limb)  differs  also  from 
that  which  is  observed  in  phlegmasise  dolens:  in  the  latter 
disease,  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  integuments,  excepting 
in  its  advanced  stage,  and  then  black  spots  occasionally  occur, 
no  doubt  from  extravasation  of  blood.  In  the  former,  the 
discoloration  exists  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  is 
of  a  dusky  red  colour,  very  similar  to  what  is  observed  in 
gouty  inflammation,  and  does  not  alter  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

The  different  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  hitherto 
adopted  have  been  found  equally  unavailing.  In  the  two 
first  cases  no  local  means  were  tried  to  the  swollen  part ;  in 
the  subsequent  cases  copious  local  bleeding  was  resorted  to, 
and,  if  with  no  other  benefit,  the  severity  of  the  pain  was  re* 
lieved.  If  the  pulse  is  very  full  at  the  commencement,  ge- 
neral bleeding  was  employed.  The  internal  remedies  have 
usually  consisted  of  antimonial  and  diaphoretic  medicines* 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Inaugural  Address ^  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Medico^ 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  held  February  16M,  1831; 
Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 
By  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
Society,  and  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Physic,  St.  George's 
Hospital,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  txom  page  100.) 

Of  the  energies  of  our  native  plants  the  herbalists  of  a 
former  age  were  doubtless  too  easily  persuaded ;  their  expe- 
rience could  have  scarcely  justified  the  encomiiuns  they 
lavished  upon  many ;  at  least,  our  observations  will  not  permit 
us  to  corroborate  their  praises :  but,  however  ready  we  may 
be  to  allow  (and  no  one  is  more  ready  than  myself,}  that  the 
curative  powers  of  many  plants  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  ignorance  and  superstition  have  attributed  effects  to 
other  things  than  causes,  and  have  often  thus  ascribed  to  va- 
rious vegetables,  virtues  which  they  have  not,  and  never  had; 
still  I  can  hardly  think  that  all  their  asseverations  could  be 
based  in  error;  even  the  greatest  lies  are  generally  founded 
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on  Bome  litde  trath';  indeed,  widiont  it,  they  ncaxeeij  ooold 
be  framed.  And  when  we  consider  how  truly  significaot 
are  the  common  names  of  plants,  such  as  wobdbme,  deaven, 
sea-Chongs,  catch-fly,  rest-harrow,  choke-pear,  and  many 
others;  when  we  reflect  how  justly  descriptive  is  our  nati?e 
nomenclature  of  many  of  the  properties  of  the  plants  to 
which  the  rustic  names  belong,  such  as  bitter-sweet,  hedge- 
mustard,  water-pepper,  foolVparsley,  hen-bane,  dog-bane, 
flea-bane,  cow-bane,  bug-bane,  fish*bane,  bane-berries, bane- 
wort, deadly  nightshade,  and  so  on,  shall  we  preciiMtately 
conclude  that  the  malevolent  terms  alone  are  akin  to  tnith, 
and  that  balm,  and  eye-bright,  thyme  or  strength,  wonn- 
wood,  tetter-wort  and  quinsy-wort,  scurvy-grass,  fever-liige, 
md  a  multitude  of  others,  are  all  unmeaning  appellations,  be- 
cause forsooth  the  ancient  cure-all,  all-heal,  all-good,  long- 
life,  and  live-for-ever,  seem,  when  mbunderstood,  somewhat 
hyperbolical  expressions. 

'^Sell  your  coat,"  says  the  Italian  proverb,  ''and  bny 
betony:*'  wherefore  should  this  plant  have  been  formerly  so 
much  esteemed?  So  little  is  it  now  regarded,  that  we  might 
almost  say  it  is  despised.  This  question,  however,  will  not 
come  alone:  for  th«  same  may  be  pertinently  asked  of  our 
dysentery,  uvula,  and  tooth-worts,  of  our  mad-worts,  liver- 
worts, and  gout-worts.  But,  even  granting  that  some,  or 
many,  or  even  all,  our  health-promising  plants,  have  no  right 
to  their  appellations,  i.  e.  exhitnt  no  sensible  properties  when 
taken,  (which,  however,  I  am  far  from  presupposing,)  will  it 
be  no  advance  in  knowledge  to  ascertain  the  lact  of  their  in- 
efficiency ?  Will  it  not  avail  us  much  to  know  that  such  and 
such  plants  do  not  possess  either  medicinal  or  poisonoos 
powers,  instead  of  continuing  in  unenviable  doubt?  for  such 
as  are  unfit  for  physic  will  afibrd  harmless,  and  often  most 
nutritious  food.  Hence  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  underrating 
such  negative  knowledge;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  as  far  from 
overvaluing  its  importance,  when  I  state  that,  in  the  treasury 
of  science,  it  becomes  positive  information :  just  as  in  Aat 
language  which  lives  aione  to  learning  and  seems  to  science 
sacred,  two  negatives  have  an  affirmative,  or,  aocordinff  to 
their  relative  situation,  more  than  an  affirmative  meanmg« 
For  example,  non-nihil  and  non^^unquam  simply  reverse 
their  separate  import,  and  may  be  translated  somewhat  and 
sometimes f  while  nihit-non  means  every  thin^,  and  nunquam 
nan  means  always.  So,  as  is  sjrmbouzed  m  this  apposite 
illustration,  negations  in  experimental  researches,  when  duly 
appreciated  and  properly  employed,  become  most  important 
positive  affirmati<ms. 
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But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  this  episode  sprang,  and 
to  the  path  whence  a  favorite  topic  has  so  long  seduced 
us.  There  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
Peruvian  barks,  to  which,  might  I  so  far  presume,  I  could 
much  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  learned 
professors  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry;  for  to  my  mind 
they  require  much  further  elucidation,  and  many  experiments 
seem  wanting  to  ascertain  correctly  the  properties  of  these 
barks,  and  the  principles  they  respectively  afford.  The 
quilled  or  pale*brown  bark  was  a  few  years  since  so  much  more 
highly  prized  than  the  yellow,  that  it  was  sold  for  sixteen 
shillings  a  pound,  whilst  the  other  would  scarcely  fetch  a 
crown;  and  yet  quinia,  now  so  much  esteemed,  and  believed 
to  be  the  potent  principle  of  the  Peruvian  barks,  is  abundant 
in  the  yellow,  and  all  but  absent  from  the  quilled.  Indeed, 
I  am  informed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Hennell,  of  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  intelligent  pharma- 
ceutic chemists  of  the  day,  that  if  the  specimens  submitted  to 
analysis  be  correctly  sorted,  (for,  in  commerce,  they  are  ge- 
nerally met  with  mixed,)  no  quinia  at  all  will  be  found  in  the 
quilled  bark,  but  abundance  of  cinchonia;  while,  in  the  yellow 
bark,  the  quinia  is  abundant,  and  the  cinchonia  wanting. 

Now  this  is  a  result  which  could  not,  a  priori^  have  been 
conceived :  for  it  is  the  quinia  which  is  now  extolled  for  its 
extraordinary  curative  effects;  which  principle,  be  it  noted, 
is  absent,  or  all  but  absent,  ^om  the  quilled  bark,  so  lately 
prized  for  similar  powers ;  while  the  cinchonia ^y/hxch  abounds 
therein,  is  disesteemed :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  counter- 
part to  this  paradox,  Mef  yeUow  bark,  so  long  neglected,  yields 
abundantly,  almost  exclusively  quinia^  the  present  fashionable 
tonic,  whilst  it  contains  none  or  very  little  of  that  other  prin- 
ciple cinchonia f  to  which  all  the  former  cures  of  its  compeer, 
the  lance-leaved  bark,  must  be  attributed  ;  it  being,  as  already 
stated,  in  an  equal  degree  devoid  of  quinia. 

In  the  red  bark  both  cinchonia  and  quinia  are  found,  but 
in  much  smaller  relative  proportions.  It  is  likewise  a  circum- 
stance worthy  notice,  that  some  of  the  other  species  of  cin- 
chona, 8]iecimens  of  the  bark  of  which  occasionally  reach  us, 
are  said  to  afford  these  principles  more  abundantly  than  any 
of  the  officinal  ones;  and  it  is  also  probable,  as  shewn  by  Dr. 
Hancock,  that  other  genera  may  be  more  advantageously 
used  as  febrifuges  than  cinchona. 

Now,  from  these  premises,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  further  experiments  and  investigations,  both  botanical, 
cliemical,  and  medical,  are  much  required:  for  if  the  quilled 
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bark  really  did  cure  ague,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  if  in  it  there  is  little  or  no  quintan  but  cinchonia  is  pre- 
sent in  abundance^  either  its  native  quinia  must  be  converted 
into  cinchonia,  or  the  neglect  with^vhich  cinchonia  is  treated 
can  scarcely  be  its  due.  Again^  the  merits  of  quinia  may  per- 
haps have  been  too  much  extolled ;  or  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  red  bark,  which  contains  the  two  principles  in  ques- 
tion, or  a  preparation  or  formula  comprising  both  quinia  and 
cinchonia,  whencesoever  extracted,  may  be  found  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  administering  relief  in  ague. 

But  these  are  problems  requiring  mucn  attentive  conside- 
ration; and  experience  must  prove  whether  the  former  con- 
fidence in  quilled  bark,  or  the  present  trust  in  quinia,  be 
most  correct.  Probably  cinchonia  is  esteemed  too  lightly;  it 
demands  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  its  medicinal 
effects.  This  is,  however,  but  one  of  many  points  equally 
requiring  investigation,  and  which  must  be  more  fully  entered 
on  hereafter;  and  it  is  only  at  this  present  time  glanced  at,  to 
show  how  much  and  in  how  many  ways  the  exertions  of  our 
Society  are  wanted ;  how  much  and  in  how  many  ways  its  mem- 
bers can  benefit  the  world  at  large.  For  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  these  proximate  principles,  now  considered  as 
different  and  distinct,  may  be  hereafter  found  to  be  similar 
in  effects,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  in  constitution,  just  as  all 
the  old  salts  of  plants,  viz.  of  wormwood,  centuary,  broom, 
and  others,  have  been  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same,  viz. 
subcarbonate  of  potash. 

The  extraction  of  the  proximate  principles  of  plants^  of  those 
especially  on  which  their  peculiar  properties  depend,  is 
doubtless  a  triumphant  step  in  Phytochymics,  or  Vegetable 
Chemistry,  and  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  briefly  draw 
your  attention ;  as  it  is  a  discovery  which  promises  to  open  a 
new  era  in  science,  and  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  * 
armoury  of  physic.  To  the  superficial  observer  it  may  seem 
that  these  discoveries,  though  undoubtedly  of  very  modem 
date,  had  been  long  obscurely  adumbrated,  as  it  had  for  years 
been  known  that  the  stimulating  powers  of  many  pLints,  as 
of  the  Cruciferae,  for  example,  were  destroyed  by  simple  ex- 
siccation ;  that  the  poisonous  principles  of  Mercurialis  per- 
ennis  might  be  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
a  palatable  and  harmless  esculent;  that  the  virulent  qualities 
of  the  Cassava  are  separated  by  heat,  and  that,  after  roasting, 
it  is  esteemed  an  admirable  and  nutritious  food.  This  know- 
ledge, however,  differed  widely  from  that  which  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  and  exhibit,  in  a  constant  and  determined  form, 
quinia  and  cinchonia  as  the  active  and  proximate  principles 
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of  bark;  salicine  from  willows;  veratria  from  colchicum  and 
white  hellebore ;  morphia,  narcotine,  and  meconic  acid  from 
opium;  and  so  forth.  Great  caution,  almost  a  jealous  caution, 
is,  nevertheless,  required  in  watching  both  the  extraction  of 
these  principles  and  the  records  of  their  effects:  for  it  is  not 
impossible,  nay,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable,  that  some  of 
these  substances  are  products  rather  than  educts  of  the  che- 
mist's operations;  just  as  sugar  may  be  produced  from  rags, 
tan  from  saw-dust,  vinegar  from  wood,  oxalic  acid  from  oflal, 
and  so  on.  Not  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  transmutations 
would  render  the  substances  produced  a  whit  less  valuable  than 
if  they  were  educed;  their  value  must  depend  upon  their  in- 
trinsic worth  ;  and  it  may  be  far  more  advantageous,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  resort  to  the  crucible  of  the  chemist, 
than  to  the  laboratory  of  nature,  for  many  of  them.  We  know 
that  wood  consists  elementarily  of  charcoal  and  water;  that 
starch,  and  gum,  and  sugar,  are  similar  in  their  elements 
likewise :  and  that  they  only  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
relative  definite  proportions:  we  know  that  nature,  by  vary- 
ing the  atomic  ratios  of  these  few  simple  elements,  changes, 
as  in  the  ripening  of  fruit,  tasteless  lignin  into  powerful 
acids,  which  in  their  turn  become  converted  into  sugar, 
often  impregnated  with  pecuUar  essential  aromatic  oils ;  and 
thus,  in  plants,  her  Uving  retorts,  Nature,  from  watery 
sap  and  atmospheric  air,  so  modifies  the  union  of  three 
simple  bodies  as  to  form  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  resins, 
oils,  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaloids,  with  numerous  other 
proximate  principles  in  abundance,  of  every  kind  and  in 
every  variety ;  and  this  by  merely  varying  the  relative  pro- 
perties of  the  same  simple  constituents,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon, — these  three,  for  others  are  seldom  and  sparingly 
employed.  We  also  know  that  in  some  instances  our  labora- 
tories can  imitate  the  vegetable  alembics,  or  render  their  pro- 
cesses subservient  to  our  designs.  Thus,  in  malting  barley, 
germination  is  suddenly  checked  when  the  starch  of  the  grain 
has  become  converted  into  sugar;  and  by  heat  the  same  starch 
can  be  transmuted  into  gum.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  many  of  the  more  active  vegetable  principles  may  be  in 
like  manner  formed,  the  more  scarce  from  the  more  abundant. 
That  some  of  the  newly  discovered  bodies,  at  present,  for  con- 
venience, called  proximate  vegetable  principles,  such  as  cafiein, 
asparagine,  piperine,  and  so  on,  are  not  educts^  but  products^ 
is  more  than  probable,  when  we  find  that  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  specific  effects  peculiar  to  the  substances  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  Thus  we  learn  from  Mr.  Brande,  that  coffee 
is  narcotic,  but  cafiein,  as  that  celebrated  chemist  proved  by 
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experiment  on  his  own  person,  has  (at  least  in  scruple  do6e$,) 
no  sensible  narcotic  powers;  and  the  effects  of  morphia  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  effects  producible  by  the  quantity  of 
opium  consumed  in  its  formation.  Again,  asparagine  does 
not  communicate  to  urine  the  peculiar  odour  which  asparagus 
is  invariably  found  to  do ;  and,  furthermore,  piperine,  the  so- 
called  proximate  principle  of  pepper,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
pungency  and  heat.  These,  tnen,  and  many  others,  vill 
probably  be  hereafter  shown  to  be  products  of  the  chemist's 
operations;  just  as  beer  and  wine  are  not,  as  they  are  often 
called,  the  juice  of  barley  and  the  grape,  but  are  produced, 
not  educed  therefrom,  by  fermentation;  and  alcohol,  in- 
cluding brandy  and  spirit  of  every  kind,  is  not  educed,  but 
produced  from  wine  and  sweetwort  by  distillation,  or  formed 
by  condensing  the  vapours  which  rise  from  bread  while 
baking. 

It  may  be,  then,  (and  I  repeat  it  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
pression which  a  repeated  proposition  is  designed  to  make,) 
it  may  be  found  hereafter  more  profitable  to  form  many  of 
these  substances  now  known  as  tne  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables,  directly  from  their  elements,  or  indirectly  from 
the  mutation  of  common  and  abundant  matters  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist,  than  to  procure  them  intermedi- 
ately from  plants,  the  living  eiaboratories  of  nature;  just  as 
oxalic  acid  can  be  made  from  hair,  gristle,  and  such  like 
refuse  matters;  or  produced  by  the  distillation  of  sugar 
with  nitric  acid,  instead  of  being  educed  from  the  Oxalis  ace- 
tosella,  corniculata,  &c.,  where  it  naturally  exists;  or  as 
prussic  acid  is  now  obtained  from  prussian  blue,  which  can 
be  made  from  almost  any  offal,  at  an  amazing  diminution  of 
expense  to  what  it  could  be  educed  from  bitter  almonds, 
cherry-laurel  leaves,  plum  and  peach  kernels,  &c.  where  the 
acid  naturally  exists,  and  which  were  once  esteemed  its  only 
sources.  Indeed,  one  great  object  of  the  vegetable  world 
would  seem  to  be,  to  anticipate  the  arts,  and  to  provide  nu- 
merous comforts  and  conveniences,  such  as  clothes  and 
shelter,  nutritious  food,  and  efficient  medicines,  for  man, 
long  before  he  was  able  to  provide  any  for  himself;  and  not 
for  man  only,  but  for  the  whole  animal  creation.  Of  this 
vegetable  physiology  affords  numerous  interesting  illustra- 
tions: and  although  at  present  we  contemplate  the  processes 
of  nature  but  as  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  although  we  see 
but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part,  still  thus  far  we  can 
perceive  that,  whether  we  sleep  or  whether  we  wake, 
whether  we  rest,  or  whether  we  toil,  these  indefatigable 
servants   are  labouring   for  our  advantage;  that  they  are 
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ever  actively  preparing  and  purveying  sugar ,  starch, 
gluten,  gum,  cotton,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  and  many  other 
substances,  with  an  alacrity,  a  perseverance,  and  a  cer- 
tainty which  would  be  truly  astonishing,  were  we  not  sur- 
rounded by  such  natural  miracles,  and  did  we  not  live  in  a 
world  of  wonders.  Many  of  these  works  will  doubtless  ever 
remain  inimitable  by  human  art ;  to  bounteous  nature  we 
must  ever  be  indebted  for  her  most  precious  gifts.  We 
never  can  hope  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  all  her  mysteries, 
although  in  some  few  particulars  we  can  trace  her  course, 
and  imitate  her  productions.  Still,  as  we  have  already  much 
lightened  human  labour  by  the  substitution  of  brute 
strength,  and  superseded  the  use  of  many  brutes  by  the 
adaptation  of  machinery,  thus  reclaiming  much  soil  from  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  for  the  growth  of  food  for  man,  and,  by 
the  introduction  of  steam  and  rail-roads,  we  shall  reclaim  much 
more ;  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  labour  of  tilling 
the  ground  for  the  growth  of  human  food  may  hereafter 
be  avoided,  by  the  immediate  production  of  many  substances 
from  their  elements,  instead  of  deriving  them  intermediately 
through  the  culture  of  plants ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  we  may  so  far  advance  in  science  and  in  art 
as  to  be  enabled  to  convert  the  less  into  the  more  useful;  the 
more  into  the  less  abundant:  as  wood  into  starch,  worn-out 
flax,  i.  e.  old  linen,  into  sugar,  and  so  on;  and  thus,  if  it 
were  not  for  placing  an  important  subject  in  rather  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  we  (in  like  manner  as  spiders  and  some  other 
insects  are  said  to  devour  their  exuvial  skins,)  might  hope 
to  be  enabled,  afteV  having  worn  out  our  clothes,  to  feed 
upon  them,  and  to  dine  oft*  as  well  as  on  our  tables. 

There  is  but  one  topic  more  with  which  at  present  I  will 
untrude  on  your  attention,  but  it  is  one  which,  as  it  most 
especially  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  professor  of  botany,  I 
should  be  inexcusable  to  let  pass  unnoticed. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  attendant  on  the  history  of  the 
effects  of  drugs  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  plants  have  too  commonly  been  collected  and 
preserved,  but  %ften,  still  more  to  the  errors  which  the  igno- 
rant and  the  frauds  which  the  unprincipled  commit.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  continual  check  should  be  kept  by  the 
eye  of  science  over  the  gatherers  and  venders  of  medicinal 
herbs.  How  often  do  we  find  briony  root  substituted  for 
calomba,  mullein  leaves  for  foxglove,  horn-beam  for  hops, 
marigold  petals  for  saffron,  cow  parsley  for  hemlock,  &c. 
Into  one  of  our  largest  drug  factories  there  once  was  brought 
a  large  quantity  of  CBnanthe  crocata,  which,  had  not  a  botanic 
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eye  been  casually  cast  upon  the  heap,  would  have  been  tM>th 
sold  and  bought  for  conium ;  and  bad  an  extract,  or  tincture, 
or  powder  of  its  leaves  been  used,  how  disastrous  might  have 
been  the  result.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance;  such  mistakes 
are  unfortunately  still  too  common:  but  henceforth  theycanless 
easily  escape  detection,  since  a  knowledge  of  botany  has  been 
made  a  necessarily  integral  part  of  every  medical  education. 
Indeed,  much  as  we  may  value  the  labours  and  researches  of 
the  physician  and  the  chemist  who  investigate  the  medicinal 
properties  and  constituent  principles  of  plants,  thelaboursof 
both  would  be  often  of  no  avail,  did  not  the  botanist  aid  them 
in  determining,  by  constant  and  decided  characters,  the  very 
plants  in  which  such  principles  are  found,  and  to  which  such 
properties  belong ;  as  well  as  in  what  situation  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  should  grow,  at  what  seasons  and  in  what 
states  they  should  be  collected;  for  all  these  will  often  much 
affect  their  potency  and  value :  e.  g.  how  diflerent  is  the  Apium 
graveolens  growing  in  the  light  to  the  same  plant  when  ex- 
cluded from  its  access?  how  importantly  does  a  wet  or  a  dry 
situation  affect  the  character  of  many  umbellilerous  planta; 
for  the  dry  soil  which  increases  the  aromatic  properties  of 
some,  diminishes  the  essential  powers  of  others,  while  the  wet 
situations  which  impair  the  aroma  of  these,  enable  those  to 
eliminate  to  the  full  their  active  poisons.  Again:  many 
plants  similar  or  nearly  so,  and  which  are  frequently  undis- 
tinguishable  to  a  non-botanic  eye,  often  possess  very  different 
properties:  thus,  to  take  only  the  most  common  and  familiar 
cases,  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish  iSthusa  Cynapium 
from  the  true  culinary  parsley,  the  Lolium  temulentum  from 
other  grasses,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  how  vainly  should  we 
seek  in  Cichorium  Intybus  for  the  hepatic  influence  of 
Leontodon  Taraxacum ;  and  yet,  to  superficial  observers,  so 
similar  in  their  early  states  are  these  two  very  distinct  plants, 
that  they  are  being  continually  and  constantly  mistaken  for 
each  other;  in  fact,  they  form  the  pons  asinorum  of  all  incep- 
tor  candidates  for  botanic  fame. 

But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  here  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  utter  practical  inutility  of  many  of 
the  researches  of  the  physician  and  the  chemist,  without  ihe 
botanist  would  labour  with  them.  What  avails  it  that  the 
physician  knows  that  opium  brings  sleep,  lulls  pain,  and  stays 
the  approach  of  many  ills;  that  Peruvian  bark  cures  ague;  that 
jalap  and  scammony  are  drastic,  and  rhubarb  a  tonic  astrin- 
gent purge?  What  avails  it  that  the  chemist  by  analysis  can 
prove  that  the  sedative  principle  of  opium  is  morphia,  the 
tonic  of  cinchona,  quinine ;  or  what  avails  it  that  he  proclaims 
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the  equally  important  facts,  that  certain  specimens  of  bark 
submitted  to  his  examination  contain  a  large,  and  others  a 
small,  portion  of  one  or  other  of  the  active  or  inert  principles, 
without  the  botanist  could  indicate  the^ plants  which  yield 
them,  and  teach  to  distinguish  those  in  which  the  active 
agents  the  most  abound,  and  which  consequently  may  be  the 
roost  profitably  employed  ?  Say  not  that  the  merchant  or 
the  druggist  will  import  and  prepare  them  to  his  hand :  this 
would  indeed  be  trusting  to  a  rotten  staff,  without  they  were 
themselves  instructed  in  that  science  which  alone  can  teach 
to  distinguish  those  which  are  found  less  from  those  which  are 
found  more  efficient  in  their  use  and  productive  of  the  active 
agents  sought.  Are  crops  to  be  cultivated  and  cargoes  to  be 
imported  on  chance  or  bare  empirical|presumption,  and  the 
first  notice  of  error  be  in  the  disappointment  of  the  physician 
at  the  non-efficacy  of  his  prescription,  or  in  the  vain  labour  of 
the  chemist  to  extract  the  essential  parts? 

Besides  the  certain  diagnoses  it  affords,  there  is  another 
advantage  of  botanical  system,  especially  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem, which,  although  it  is  very  much  perverted  and  abused, 
holds,  in  my  mind,  a  rank  of  no  mean  importance:  viz.  the 
general  rule,  sanctioned  by  experience,  that  plants  possess- 
ing the  same  botanical  characters  often  contain  the  same 
chemical  principles,  and  produce  the  same  medicinal  effects; 
not  always,  indeed  seldom,  in  a  similar  degree,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  a  graduated  scale.  The  potency  being  traceable 
in  the  various  instances  from  its  least  to  its  greatest  accumu- 
lation, from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  stages  of  activity.  Thus^ 
the  Lactuca  virosa  is  highly  acrid,  while  the  Lactuca  sativa  is 
bland  and  esculent;  the  Cucumis  sativus  an  agreeable  food^ 
while  the  Cucumis  colocynthis  is  a  powerful  medicine;  the 
Vegetable  Marrow,  Gourds,  and  Melons,  mild  and  innoxious, 
while  the  Momordica  Elaterium  is  so  violent  in  its  effects  as 
almost  to  be  esteemed  a  poison.  Again,  the  Croton  Casca- 
rilla  is  a  grateful  stomachic,  while  the  Croton  Tiglium  is  a 
most  violent  cathartic;  the  Leopard's  bane  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  artichoke,  and  parsley  with  hemlock;  the  Solanum 
dulcamara,  nigrum,  and  tuberosum,  bear  hurtful  berries; 
while  those  of  the  egg-plant  and  the  tomato,  when  cooked, 
form  a  wholesome  food ;  the  pea  and  bean  are  only  flatulent, 
while  the  laburnum  is  a  poison.  And  iurthermore,  so  com- 
pletely are  the  latent  properties  of  some  plants  developed  in 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  genera,  and  orders, 
while  the  notorious  principles  of  those  are  overshadowed  or 
become  occult  in  these,  that,  did  not  instances  occur  in  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  different  species  of 
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the  same  genera,  they  would  seem  to  form  more  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  present  distribution  of  the  larmr  groups  than 
they  actually  do.  Thus,  in  one  group,  the  Umbellifene,  are 
found  the  venomous  Conium,  CEnanthe,  and  Cicuta,  the 
harmless  and  nutritious  Carrot,  Parsnep,  and  Earth-nut,  the 
stinking  Galbanum,  Opoponax,  and  Assafoetida,  and  the 
grateful  aromatics,  Cummin,  Coriander,  Carraway,  and  Dill. 
But,  then,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  same  genus, 
CEnanthe,  while  the  roots  of  the  species  Crocata  afford  a 
deadly  poison,  those  of  the  species  PimpineUoides  form  a 
wholesome  food ;  and  even  in  the  same  species,  Apium  gra- 
veolens,  the  cultivated  Celery,  is  a  harmless,  while,  in  an 
uncultivated  state,  it  is  a  deleterious  plant.  Once  more,  the 
milk-tree  and  the  bread-fruit  are  associated  with  the  Upas  of 
Java;  but  the  connexion  is  established  between  them  by  the 
figs ;  for,  although  most  are  harmless,  one  species  of  the 
genus  Ficus,  the  Toxicaria,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  ac- 
knowledged poison.  Of  these  illustrations  there  wouJd  be  no 
end,  did  time  allow  of  the  pursuit:  on  another  occasion  I 
may,  probably,  should  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  bring 
the  matter  more  at  length  before  the  Society,  as  it  is  one  that 
requires  much  serious  deliberation. 

Vegetable  physiognomy  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  is  a 
study  well  deserving  cultivation;  for  it  is  most  important  to 
be  able,  on  looking  at  a  plant,  to  affirm,  on  principle,  this 
may  be  eaten;  that  is  a  poisonous  plant;  or,  again,  those  are 
suspicious  vegetables :  such  knowledge,  moreover,  is  not 
only  desirable  to  have,  but  easy  to  be  attained ;  and  its  prac- 
tical utility  has  already  been,  in  several  instances,  shown 
under  circumstances  of  urgent  need.  It  is,  however,  a  skill 
in  vegetable  physiology,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vege- 
table metamorphoses,  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  decide 
such  points  with  safety,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  botanical  praxes  to  work  out  the  relation  of  organs 
apparently,  but  not  really,  different,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  hetero-  and  iso-morpAous  characters  of  plants,  often  im- 
properly associated  or  severed ;  and  to  the  rudimentary  state 
of  this  branch  of  botany  may  be  attributed  those  anomalies, 
those  apparent  paradoxes,  which  at  present  form  exceptions 
to  our  natural  schemes.  But  even  this  power  of  diagnosis 
may  be,  nay,  it  already  has  been  many  times  perverted ;  and 
men,  presuming  on  their  wisdom,  when  they  ought  rather  to 
avow  their  ignorance,  have  supposed  their  knowledge  of 
these  general  laws  so  perfect  and  complete,  that  some  have 
not  scrupled  to  declare  it  impossible  for  nature  to  swerve 
from  those  they  have  defined,  and  refused  to  believe  in  the 
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possible  occurrence  of  exceptions.  Exceptions,  and  nume- 
rous exceptions,  do,  nevertneless,  undoubtedly  exist:  these 
should,  however,  rather  stimulate  us  to  review  our  natural 
classifications,  than  to  discard  them  altogether;  should  lead 
us  rather  to  distrust  our  own  performance,  than  to  accuse 
nature  for  a  moment  of  egregious  error. 

The  true  purposes  and  value  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
systems,  the  aid  they  reciprocally  afford  each  other,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  may  be  most  advantageously  employed 
in  the  advancement  of  medico-botanical  science,  will  form 
another  very  important  topic,  which,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Council,  I  purpose  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Society.  It  is  one  that  I  consider  of  paramount  importance, 
and  the  correlative  utility  of  these  two  systems  is  a  point  for 
which  I  have  long  most  ardently  contended,  and  one  which  I 
have  not  neglected  to  inculcate,  both  in  my  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  the  medical  schools  of  Great 
Windmill  street  and  St.  George's  Hospital:  for  I  am  sure  that 
either,  when  alone,  would  be  a  most  imperfect  guide;  while 
from  them  in  conjunction  we  derive  a  clue  which  will  be  often 
found  to  lead  to  discoveries  of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and 
value.  Analogy  will  lead  to  experiment,  and  experiment, 
guided  by  analogy,  will  lead  us  to  truth. 

But,  to  conclude.  In  the  botanical  researches  of  this  So- 
ciety, it  is  evident  that  much  discretion  must  be  exercised,  so 
as  to  render  complete  the  medicinal  history  of  the  subjects 
we  propose  to  illustrate,  without  including  in  our  transactions 
topics  foreign  to  medico-botanical  science.  Hence,  although 
your  professor  of  botany  is  sensible,  no  one  more  so,  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  anatomical  and  physiological,  as 
well  as  systematic  and  economic  botany;  and  although  he  would 
consider  himself  wanting  in  his  duty  to  this  Society,  were  he 
to  neglect  any  of  these  departments,  all  which  bear,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  each  other,  still  he  would  regard 
himself  as  perverting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  wander- 
ing from  the  designs  of  its  institution,  were  he  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  meetings,  or  the  pages  of  the  Transactions,  by  any 
disquisitions  on  mere  anatomical,  physiological,  or  systematic 
themes.  Many  of  them  must,  of  course,  engage  his  attention, 
as  promising  to  throw  light  on  medical  botany ;  but  whenever 
individual  research  has  ^own  them  to  be  impertinent  thereto, 
they  cease  to  t)e  objects  fit  for  presentation  here.  Their  value 
U>  science,  however,  is  not  the  less;  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
places,  if  presented,  according  to  their  worth  so  will  they  be 
esteemed:  and  this  seems  the  more  necessary  to  be  stated, 
lest  any  should  precipitately  conclude  that  general  botany 
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and  medical  botany  are  two  different  sciences;  whereas,  the 
one  is  but  a  part  of  the  other,  just  as  the  fruit  is  but  a  part 
and  production  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.     Hence,  it 
must  be  evident  that  there  are  no  means  practicable  of  learn- 
ing just  so  much,  and  so  much  only,  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
vegetable  world,  as  may  be  immediately  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  without  at  the  same  time  studying  the 
science  as  a  whole;  and  this  could  alone  efficiently  be  done 
by  making  it  an  independent  subject  for  instruction,  and 
enacting  that  an  attendance  on  botanical  lectures  should 
henceforth  become  an  essential  part  of  every  student's  duty; 
for»  without  such  knowledge,  no  medical  education  can  be 
truly  esteemed  complete.    The  junction  of  botany  to  materia 
medica  is  absurd,  as  one  must,  of  necessity,  be  neglected;  for 
if,  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  course,  equal  attention  be  paid 
to  both,  both  will  be  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily  taught 
The  courses  must  be  kept  essentially  distinct,  even  when  de* 
livered  by  the  same  professor.     If,  in  the  infancy  of  physic, 
their  union  was  tolerated,  and  botany  studied  merely  because 
some  plants  afforded  medicines,   such  an  occultadon  no 
longer  can  be  borne.     Both  sciences,  by  such  a  scheme,  are 
injured,  and  keep  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  thraldom.    They 
are  both  sufficiently  extensive  and  important  to  form  separate 
studies. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  division  of  labour 
are  too  well  known,  and  have  been  too  long  establbhed, 
to  need  illustration  here;  and  our  Society,  although  akin 
to  others,  of  which  it  would  almost  seem  an  emanation, 
has  objects  as  important  and  distinct  as  those  have  from 
their  antitypes.  Thus,  the  Royal  Society,  which  at  first, 
and  in  our  infant  days  of  science,  included  in  its  foster- 
ing arms  every  department  of  philosophy,  soon  gave  rise 
to  other  associations  for  the  especial  advancement  of  par- 
ticular sciences:  such  as  the  Antiquarian  Society,  for 
archaeological  researches;  the  Linnaean  Society,  for  the 
encouragement  of  natural  history,  whence  the  Horticultural, 
the  Agricultural,  the  Medico-Botanical,  and  Zoological  So- 
cieties have  sprung.  Thus,  as  science  advances,  each  sepa- 
rate branch,  arriving  at  maturity,  quits  the  parent  institution 
which  nurtured  it  in  youth ;  and  hence  there  has  arisen  that 
brilliant  galaxy  of  British  associations,  of  which  our  country 
justly  boasts,  as  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Medical  and  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Societies,  the  Geological,  Geographical,  Astrono- 
mical, and  numerous  other  learned  associations,  all  striving  in 
honourable  warfare  against  indolence  and  error,  all  engaged 
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in  a  fflorious  crusade  to  recover  the  holy  land  t>f  science 
from  the  infidel  dominion  of  ignorance  and  sloth. 

Gendemen.  In  attempting  to  develop  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  legitimate  objects  of  your  Society;  in  attempting 
to  trace,  as  it  were  in  outline,  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
duties  of  his  officci  your  professor  of  botany  is  aware  that 
he  has  very  inefficiently  foreshadowed  the  object  he  had  in 
view ;  and  yet,  insufficient  as  the  sketch  avowedly  is,  he  is 
sensible  that,  in  following  it  practically  out,  he  shall  often 
have  occasion,  as  at  the  present  moment,  to  claim  vour  in- 
dulgence for  much  that  nas  been  done  imperfectly,  your 
pardon  for  much  which  has  been  wholly  left  undone :  and 
yet  be  doubts  not  that,  when  zeal  in  your  service  is  apparent, 
you  will  kindly,  from  your  own  resources,  supply  that  which 
in  him  seems  wanting. 

Your  professor  of  botany  is  likewise  sensible  how  much  he 
must  depend,  how  much  he  must  be  indebted  to  the  co- 
operation and  separate  exertions  of  his  colleagues;  yet  he 
doubts  not  that»  from  their  well-known  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  they  will  always  befriend  him  in  completing  those 
accounts  of  medicinal  plants,  from  time  to  time  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  and  for  which  duties  none  can  be  more 
competent  than  tliemselves:  for  thus  conjointly  we  may  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  collect  such  ample  details,  and  such  certain 
records,  drawn  from  actual  observations  and  experiments  of 
the  principles,  properties,  and  powers  of  the  vegetable  ma-^ 
teria  medica,  as  may  go  far  towards  perfecting  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  rendering,  as  Homer  says, 

**  A  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
More  worth  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

'Itfrp^C  7^  ^vtip  froKKQv  dvra^ioc  diXXwv, 
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The  Differences  of  Natural  Endowment.    By  J.  H.,  Esq. 

Surgeon. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  that  truth 
has  getierally  been  received  by  mankind  with  reluctance  and 
aversion ;  and,  indeed,  so  supported  by  evidence  is  this  ob- 
servation, that  the  opposition  engendered  has  almost  invari- 
ably been  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  merits  of  the 
discovery.  The  attention  of  many  has  been  attracted  to  the 
science  of  Phrenology  by  the  virulence  of  its  opponents,  who, 
in  evincing  a  stronger  disposition  to  malign  its  supporters 
than  to  offer  the  result  of  their  own  investigations  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  have  afTorded  a  special  though  negative  argument  in  its 
favour.  l\y  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
tliought  it  expedient  to  revile  phrenology,  have  scarcely  con- 
descended to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
science,  or  they  would  not  have  charged  it  with  doctrines 
which  its  founders  have  never  advanced. 

Nevertheless,  there  appear  to  be  some  who  have  rather 
mistaken  than  wilfully  misconstrued  the  interpetration  of  its 
doctrines,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  inculcates 
the  dogma  of  utter  inability  in  man  to  control  the  propensities 
and  feelings  of  his  nature.  Now  this  is  a  tenet  which  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology  more  decidedly  tend  to  controvert, 
than  any  other  scheme  of  moral  philosophy  that  metaphysi* 
cians  have  ventured  to  uphold  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  present  day;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first 
and  only  system  that  has  ever  established  education  on  the 
rational  and  substantial  basis  of  adapting  the  means  to  the 
end;  in  other  words,  of  regulating  instruction,  habits,  and 
employment  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual endowments  of  individuals ;  that  is,  of  cultivating  the 
mind  after  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  promote  that  mental  discipline  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  control  and  direct  these  natural  feel- 
ings and  propensities.  The  great  advantage  derivable  from 
phrenology  consists  in  the  increased  power  it  hath  given  us, 
through  the  medium  of  education,  of  encouraging  the  action 
of  the  moral  faculties  to  the  better  guidance  and  subordina- 
tion of  the  lower.  It  is  phrenology  that  raises  education  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  which,  if  we  cast  but  a  glance  on  the 
numberless  and  various  opinions  of  celebrated  men  upon  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  founded  on  remarkably 
vague  and  indefinite  principles. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  consideration  of  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  article,  namely,  the  differences  of  natural  endowment. 
We  have  heard  it  maintained,  "  that  all  men  are  bom  with 
the  same  feelings,  and  that  education  and  external  circum- 
stances alone  create  the  difference  in  the  power  of  controling 
those  feelings  within  the  bounds  of  morality;'*  again,  *'that 
all  men  are  equally  capable  by  nature  of  attaining  the  same 
degree  of  moral  excellence,  if  they  have  similar  advantages 
from  education  and  external  circumstances;'*  also,  ''that no 
man  possesses  by  nature  a  nobler  cast  of  moral  feelings  than 
another.*'  All  these  positions  are  in  effect  the  same,  and  an 
argument  against  one  is  an  argument  against  all.  As  phre- 
nology is  a  science  entirely  founded  on  observation  and  in- 
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duction^  it  is  to  these  that  we  shall  resort  in  the  consideration 
of  the  above  opinions.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  pecu^ 
liarities  of  temper  in  children  may  be  observed  before  external 
circumstances  could  possibly  have  exercised  any  imaginable 
influence  upon  them.  For  instance,  let  any  one  remark  the 
diiference  of  crv  and  manner  in  various  children,  even  within 
a  few  months  after  birth,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  their  being 
detabed  from  the  breast  by  any  accidental  circumstance. 
Will  the  expression  of  all  be  the  same?  no;  some  will  moan 
patiently  and  piteously,  and  others  will  work  themselves  into 
a  state  of  irritation  beyond  all  power  of  pacification.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  constitutional  disposi- 
tion of  some  to  feel  hunger  more  acutely  than  others ;  granted 
that  it  may  occasionally ;  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  many  pa- 
rents who  have  possessed^hese  irritable  children  and  watched 
their  dispositions  in  after  life,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  it  arises  from  temper  of  mind  far  more  frequently  than 
constitution  of  body.  ''  That  all  men  are  born  with  the  same 
feelings*'  is  true  in  regard  to  number,  but  not  with  respect  to 
degree,  which  may  be  best  ascertained  by  observing  the  difie- 
rences  of  character  that  exist  among  the  inmates  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Trouves  in  Paris,  where 
all  are  as  nearly  as  possible  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
habits  and  education  from  the  period  of  infancy.  Here  you 
will  find  some  of  a  proud,  wilful,  and  obstinate  disposition; 
others  of  a  meek,  patient,  and  submissive  nature:  some  of  a 
cunning,  sly,  crafty,  and  deceitful  character;  others  of  a 
frank,  free,  open,  and  generous  spirit:  some  of  strong  animal 
courage,  though  of  delicate  frame ;  and  others  as  timid  as  they 
are  robust:  here  you  may  mark  one  firm  and  inflexible  of 
purpose;  there  you  may  see  another  fickle,  uncertain,  and 
inconstant  of  conduct :  one  will  regard  the  suflTerings  of  ani- 
mals with  satisfaction,  and  torment  them  for  his  gratification, 
while  another,  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  will  shrink  with 
horror  and  aversion  from  the  sight:  in  some  the  animal  pas- 
sions will  develop  themselves  early  in  life,  and  acquire  a 
strength  in  maturer  age  that  will  cause  the  individual  fre- 
quently to  gratiiy  or  control  them :  while  in  others  they  are 
developed  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  so  moderate  a  degree 
as  to  seldom  excite  the  attention  or  care  of  their  possessor. 
Finally,  we  appeal  to  common  observation  and  experience  in 
support  of  the  opinion  now  advanced,  that  there  are  some 
who  from  earliest  youth  are  possessed  of  so  strong  a  sense  of 
morality  that  they  shrink  from  vice  as  naturally  as  from  a  ve- 
nomous reptile,  and  require  an  extraordinary  inducement,  a 
prolonged  and  seductive  temptation,  to  bend  them  from  their 
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innate  leaning :  on  the  contrary » that  there  are  others  who  from 
childhood  upwards  exhibit  such  strong  propensities  todoevQ, 
that  the  strictest  possible  discipline,  combined  with  the  best 
education,  can  scarcely  prevent  their  errors:  and  thirdly, 
that  there  are  all  the  gradations  of  disposition  between  these 
two  extremes.  Now,  men  of  these  different  casts  of  character 
could  not  be  rendered  equally  capable  of  attaining  moral  ex- 
cellence by  means  of  the  same  education  and  external  cir- 
cumstances. To  say  that  they  would,  is  to  affirm  that  the 
same  thing  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  two  dissimilar 
thingSy  which  is  an  absurdity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  large  families,  where  education  and 
external  circumstances  have  varied  but  little  with  respect  to 
the  children,  to  find  one  that  is  an  absolute  blot  upon  the 
credit  of  the  others;  nay,  this  one  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
perverseness  of  his  nature,  may  himself  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  stricter  and  better  education  than  the  rest.     These  are 
DO  fanciful  statements,  such  instances  are  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served.  Observation,  therefore,  has  induced  phrenologisli  to 
believe  that  men  differ  from  each  other  in  the  endowment  of 
moral feelingf  as  well  as  in  inteUectucd  capacity.    That  they 
differ  in  the  latter  is  acknowledged  bv  all;  that  they  do  so  in 
the  former  is  no  less  evident,  though  less  frequently  admitted. 
Granting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  men  did 
not  differ  in  moral  feeling,  but  in  intellectual  capacity  only, 
will  not  the  strong  and  vigorous  reasoning  of  a  powerful  mind 
create  such  motives  for,  and  perceive  that  advantage  in  a  sys- 
tem of  well  regulated  conduct,  which  the  weak  and  feeble 
intellect  is  ever  blind  to?     Can  the  intelligent  being  and  the 
dull  one  be  equally  advantaged  in  a  moral  sense  by  the  influ- 
ence of  education?    We  acknowledge  that  if  each  be  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  ill  instruction  and  evil  example,  the 
intellectual  being,  inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  a  wider  sphere 
of  action,  may  probably  become  a  more  vicious  member  of 
society  than  his  dull  brother.     Nevertheless,  should  both 
enjoy  equal  chances  of  deriving  advantage  from  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline,  we  think  it  will  be  found  (with  sub- 
mission to  more  experienced  judgment,)  that  the  individual 
of  the  greatest  capacity  will  become  the  better  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  superior  power  of  receiving  instruction  and 
knowledge.     Doubtless  he  will  be  able  to  reflect  more 
soundly  upon  vice  and  its  consequences  than  a  person  of  con- 
tracted understanding;  and  the  simple  capability  of  regarding 
vice  in  its  true  colours  is  alone  sufficient  to  engender  a  pow- 
erful motive  for  avoiding  it;  for  the  mind  that  possesses  the 
power  of  looking  upon  vice  as  it  is,  knows  it  to  be  adverse  to 
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die  happineaa  and  interest  of  man  not  only  hereafter  but  here» 
Who  practices  morality  the  most,  seeks  his  own  interest  the 
best  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  intellectual  powers 
alone,  if  well  cultivated,  will  offer  motives  to  a  man  for  the 
regulation  of  his  passions. 

Another  point,  too,  is  involved  in  the  positions  under  consi- 
deration, namely,  that  of  giving  the  same  education  indiscri- 
minately to  all.  This  would  be  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the 
almost  self-evident  principle,  that  the  same  education,  moral 
and  intellectual,  is  by  no  means  equally  well  adapted  to  all 
dispositions.  The  slow  cannot  learn  with  the  quick;  the 
same  measures  should  not  be  used  with  the  proud  boy  as  the 
meek,  or  with  the  benevolent  as  the  cruel,  or  with  the  diffi- 
dent as  the  forward,  or  with  the  artfiil  and  cunning  as  with 
the  open  and  sincere,  or  with  tlie  conscientious  mind  as  with 
one  less  scrupulous.  The  same  education  and  habits  beinff, 
therefore,  unequally  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  all,  ought 
not  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  All  are  not  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  same  motive  to  pursue  the  same  end.  On  this 
account  the  positions  are  a  second  time  inconsistent  with 
reason. 

Though  all  soils  may  be  so  cultivated  and  improved  as  to 
produce  something,  the  product  of  each  will  not  be  of  equal 
quality  and  value.  Neither  do  phrenologists  believe,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  that  education  and  example,  or  any 
means  whatever,  would  elevate  all  men's  minds  to  an  equid 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  education  upon  man,  and  fully  aware 
of  tiie  extreme  importance  of  estabushing  that  science  upon 
rational  and  well-considered  principles.  Well  do  we  also 
know  that  nothing  will  so  directly  tend  to  increase  and  encou- 
rage virtue  in  all  as  good  instruction  and  example ;  man  has 
indeed  no  other  means  of  improvement.  But  to  affirm  that 
the  same  education  and  external  circumstances  will  make  all 
men  equally  capable  of  practising  morality,  is  almost  as  ab- 
surd as  to  say  that  the  same  training  will  make  all  horses 
equally  fleet.  When  men  are  all  formed  by  nature  with  the 
same  dispositions,  same  constitutions,  same  brains,  and  same 
forms,  the  same  educatiot^  will  have  upon  them  the  same 
efiect,  but  not  till  then. 

And  now  do  we  go  to  consider  how  far  these  views  of  the 
rational  laws  of  man  aff^t  what  is  called  free  agency.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  t^at  the  varying  natural  capability  in 
men  to  attain  moral  excellence,  implies  that  some  are  altoge- 
ther unable  to  suppress  their  vicious  inclinations.  This,  we 
repeat,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence,  though  the 
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opponents  of  phrenology  have  found  it  convenient  to  urge  it 
against  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  position  we  assume  as  a 
general  rule  is  this,  that  well-conducted  education  will  enable 
all  men  to  restrain  their  passions  and  propensities  within  the 
bounds  of  morality,  but  not  with  equal  facility^  inasmuch  as 
some  possess  stronger  propensities  and  passions  than  others, 
and  this  in  combination  with  a  more  limited  proportion  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  To  what  extent  then  do  these  views  affect 
free  agency?  Why,  abstractedly  considered,  they  leave  it  as 
they  found  it,  showing  only  that,  though  it  exist  in  all,  it  doth 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  all;  and  this  is  our  creed,  a 
creed  which  our  opponents  have  proved  exceedingly  unwil- 
ling to  refrain  from  perverting.  However,  as  man  is  more 
prone  to  evil  than  good,  and  education  in  general  but  defec- 
tively conducted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  selfishness  and  im- 
morality predominate  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  contrary  to  the  justice  of  Providence  and  to  Chris- 
tianity, cry  our  opponents,  that  some  men  should  possess  a 
greater  natural  capability  of  practising  morality  than  others. 
With  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  matter,  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  observation  and  induction,  the  only  means  in  our 
power  of  obtaining  any  species  of  knowledge  whatever,  sup- 
plies every  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  which  such  a  fact  is 
capable  of  bearing.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  a  na- 
tural phenomenon  can  never  warrant  us  in  arraigning  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Almighty,  we  dismiss  the  implication.  As  regards 
the  charge  of  the  fact  being  in  contradiction  with  Christianity , 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be 
proved,  though  many  have  made  the  assertion.  When  our 
opponents  think  proper  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
found  this  charge,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reply  to  it. 
Nevertheless^  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  Christianity,  as 
well  as  nature  proclaims  original  differences  among  men.  It 
allows  that  some  are  more,  others  less  gifted ;  but  it  makes 
each  answerable  only  for  the  gifts  he  has  received :  to  whom 
much  is  given,  from  him  shall  much  be  required.  St.  Paul 
observes,  "  for  I  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  I  myself: 
but  every  man  hath  iiis  proper  gift  of  God,  one  after  ikii 
manner y  and  another  after  that,*'  (1  Cor.  vii.  7.) 

Let  the  reader  who  thinks  that  this  sentence  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  intellect  alone,  refer  to  the  chapter  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Again,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  same,  *'  to  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  and  be  patient  toward  alL'' 
(1  Thessal.  v.  14.)  Thirdly,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  and 
his  seed,  *'  but  that  which  fell  on  good  ground  are  they,  which 
in  ^^an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep 
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it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience/'  (Luke,  viii.  15.) 
Fourthly,  **  for  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  so  bom 
from  their  mother's  womb;  and  there  are  some  eunuchs  which 
were  made  eunuchs  of  men;  and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 
(Matthew^  xix.  12.)  This  last  quotation  relates  to  the  vary- 
ing strength  of  an  animal  passion  in  man,  the  ill  government  of 
which  is  productive  of  no  small  proportion  of  the  vice  that 
exists  in  the  world.  We  are  well  aware  it  will  be  said  that 
Scripture  may  be  quoted  for  any  purpose,  but  with  such  fu- 
tile remarks  as  these  our  opponents  neither  strengthen  their 
own  positions,  nor  weaken  ours.  Let  them  rather  show  how 
we  have  misinterpreted  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
the  contrary  from  them.  If  they  but  fail  in  the  latter,  the 
positions  we  have  maintained  in  this  article  will  have  a  right 
to  stand  as  proved  on  the  authority  of  nature  alone,  for  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  all  which  is  not  especially  expressed  in 
revelation  must  be  in  contradiction  with  it. 

Beit  then  specially  understood  that  phrenologists  inculcate 
no  such  doctrine  as  irresistibility  of  action;  though  they  in- 
sist on  the  innateness  of  the  faculties,  and  the  differences  of 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  endowment  amongst  mankind. 
We  are  uiclined  to  believe,  indeed,  that  they  perceive  more 
distinctly  than  any  other  sect  of  moral  philosophers  the  truth 
of  the  following  observations:  **  C'est  Tabus  de  nos  facultes 
qui  nous  rend  malheureux  et  mechants.  Nos  chagrins,  nos 
soucis,  nos  peines,  nous  viennent  de  nous.  Le  mal  moral  est 
incontestablement  notre  ouvrage,  et  le  mal  physique  ne  serait 
lien  sans  nos  vices  qui  nous  I'ont  rendu  sensible.' 
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RttearcKes  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
important  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Robert  Lee,  m.d.,  f.r.s., 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary;  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the 
School  of  Webb  street.— 8vo.  pp.  220.     Highley^  London. 

It  is  but  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  precise  or  fixed  opi- 
nions have  been  formed  respecting  the  pathology  of  two  frequent 
and  serious  diseases  of  women,  namely,  "  pueq)eral  fever"  and 
"phlegmasia  dolens;"  and  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
Dr.  LsE  has  mainly  contributed  to  our  improvement,  and  that  to 
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his  labours  we  are  indebted  for  bv  far  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  forward  of  the  real  nature  of  these  maladies. 
The  work  before  us  contains  a  connected  view  of  the  results  of  Dr. 
Lee's  researches  and  labours  upon  these  diseases :  he  has  before 
published  detached  papers  upon  the  same  topics  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  but  in  this  volume  he  gives  us  additiooal 
facts  and  additional  arguments  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  rigidly  investigating  the  patho- 
logy of  puerperal  fever,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discordant  state- 
ments of  those  who  had  previously  written  upon  the  subject,  Dr. 
Lee  determined  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred 
in  his  public  and  private  practice,  which  could  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  more  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusions  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  obtained.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  to  the  1st 
of  October,  1832,  172  cases  of  well-marked  puerperal  fever  came 
under  his  immediate  observation  in  private  practice,  and  in  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  and  other  public  institutions  in  the 
western  districts  of  London.  The  symptoms  and  progress  of  these 
cases  were  watched  with  close  attention ;  the  effects  of  the  diffe- 
rent remedies  employed  were  observed,  and,  where  death  took 
place,  the  alterations  of  structure  in  the  uterine  and  other  o^ns 
were  carefully  examined.  Of  fifty- six  cases  which  proved  fatal, 
the  bodies  of  forty-five  v^ere  examined,  and  in  all  were  found  some 
morbid  change,  decidedly  the  effect  of  inflammation,  either  in  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus  or  uterine  appendages,  in  the  muscu- 
lar tissue,  in  the  veins,  or  in  the  absorbents  of  the  uterus;  account- 
ing vpry  satisfactorily  for  the  constitutional  disturbance  observed 
during  life. 

'*  The  peritoneum  and  uterine  appendages  were  found  inflamed 
in  thirty- two  cases;  in  twenty-four,  there  was  uterine  phlebitis;  m 
ten,  there  was  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  uterus;  and  in  four,  the  absorbents  were  filled  with  pus. 
These  observations  are  therefore  subversive  of  the  general  opinion 
now  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  specific,  essential,  or  idiopathic  fever, 
which  attacks  puerperal  women,  and  which  may  arise  independent 
of  any  local  affection  in  the  uterine  organs,  and  even  prove  fatal 
without  leaving  any  perceptible  change  in  the  organization  of  their 
different  textures.  As  the  constitutional  symptoms  thus  appear  to 
derive  (heir  origin  from  a  local  cause,  it  would  certainly  be  more 
philosophical,  and  more  consistent  with  the  principles  of  nosological 
.arrangement,  to  banish  entirely  from  medical  nomenclature  the 
terms  puerperal  and  child-bed  fever,  and  to  substitute  that  of  ute- 
rine inflammation,  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages in  puerperal  women.  Puerperal  peritonitis  and  peritoneal 
fever  are  terms  not  less  objectionable  than  puerperal  fever;  for  in 
many  fatal  cases  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any 
morbid  affection  of  the  peritoneum.''  (P.  3.) 

No  experience  of  our  own  would  justify  us  in  demurring  to  these 
opinions,  viewing  them  even  in  their  fullest  extent;  but  we  must 
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observe,  that  M.Towr.hLi^  whose  very  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  Puerperal  Fevers  were  published  in  vol.  8,  new  series  of  this 
Journal,  admits  an  anomalous  or  ataxic  form  of  the  disease,  which 
he  rarely  observed  except  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  in 
this  species  of  the  disease,  M.  T.  states  that,  "upon  dissection, 
there  was  scarcely  any  appreciable  alteration  detected,  and  cer- 
tainly none  which  would  explain  the  death  of  the  patient.'^*  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  but  the 
authority  of  M.  Tonnell^  is  too  trustworthy  to  justify  us  in  refus- 
ing to  admit  their  occasional  occurrence. 

When  we  consult  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on 
puerperal  fever  in  this  country,  it  clearly  appears  that  they  all  de- 
scribe the  disease  as  commencing  with  a  sense  of  soreness,  or 
exquisite  tenderness,  in  the  region  of  the  uterus;  and  that,  where 
it  proves  fatal,  the  appearances  on  dissection  afford  unequivocal 
proofs  of  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
viscera.  The  bodies  of  fifty-six  women  were  examined  who  had 
died  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna,  in  1819; 
and  in  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  two,  traces  of  inflamma* 
tion  were  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

After  referring  to  various  writers  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Lee 
mentions  it  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  none  of  their  works 
has  the  most  remote  allusion  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  absorbents,  or  any  of  the  other  structures  of  the  uterus, 
except  the  peritoneal  covering ;  though  several  authors  have  accu- 
rately described  the  symptoms  which  characterize  their  morbid 
states.  Dr.  Lee  enumerates  the  following  as  the  principal  varieties 
of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  puerperal 
women. 

*'  1.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  peritoneal  sac. 

"2.  Inflammation  of  the  uterine  appendages:  viz.  the  ovaria. 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  ligaments. 

**  3.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  muscular,  or  proper  tissue 
of  the  uterus. 

**  4.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
veins  of  the  uterine  organs."  (P.  18.) 

These  varieties  of  uterine  inflammation  may  take  place  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  though  they  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  combination. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterine  organs,  like  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  other  maladies  which  assume  an  epidemic  form,  occurs 
more  frequently  atone  season  than  another;  and  at  one  period  the 
peritoneum  is  the  tissue  most  commonly  affected,  whilst,  at  other 
seasons,  the  deeper- seated  tissues  are  almost  invariably  found 
affected  by  the  inflammation. 

*  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Joainal,  October  I80O,  p.  S09,  wliere  cuses  of  thi.s 
Tiriety  of  puerperal  ferer  ore  given. — Rtv. 
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'^That  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  these  varietiei  of 
uterine  inflammation  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  in  the  same  ward  of  the  British  LyingMo 
Hospital,  and  in  patients  who  were  placed  in  contiguous  beds, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  when  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  peritoneal  inflammation, 
uterine  phlebitis,  and  the  other  varieties  enumerated,  all  occurred 
in  their  most  characteristic  form.  In  some  patients  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  indicated  the  presence  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  covering  of  the  uterus;  and  in  those  cases  where 
active  depletion  was  employed  at  ^the  commencement  of  the  .attack 
most  frequently  a  speedy  recovery  took  place.  In  other  examples, 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  there  was  comparatively  little  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  uterus,  the  pulse  was  from  the  bieginning  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  contraindicate  the 
use  of  bloodletting  and  cathartics.  Such  cases  usually  terminated 
fatally,  in  defiance  of  local  bleeding  and  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
and  opium,  and  other  remedies;  and,  on  examination  after  death, 
either  the  veins,  the  muscular  structure,  or  the  appendages  of  the 
uterus,  were  found  to  be  the  textures  most  frequently  inflamed." 
(P.  19.) 

**  Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  the  Uterus,  and 
of  the  Peritoneal  Sac.**  The  symptoms  are  great  tenderness  of 
the  hypogastrium  increased  by  pressure,  with  pyrexia.  When  the 
attack  is  violent,  the  patient  generally  lies  upon  her  back,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  abdomen  is  at 
first  soft  and  flaccid,  and,  except  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  ii 
frequently  not  affected  by  pressure.  Though  an  enlarged  and 
painful  state  of  the  uterus  is  never  altogether  wanting,  '*  yet  the 
pain  often  undergoes  exacerbations  similar  to  after-pains,  and  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  these  by  careless  observers,"  and  the  true 
character  of  the  disease  is  overlooked  until  a  great  part  of  the 
peritoneal  sac  is  inflamed. 

**  The  whole  abdomen  then  becomes  swollen  and  tympanitic, 
and  the  pain  either  wholly  subsides,  or  becomes  still  more  intense 
than  at  the  commencement.  Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  of  black  or 
dark  green  coloured  fluids  follow,  as  in  other  fatal  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  pulse  becomes  extremely 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  lips  and  teeth  are 
covered  with  sordes,  and  death  follows  atTno  very  remote  period." 
(P.  21.) 

In  different  individuals,  the  disease  varies  considerably  in  its 
commencement.  Sometimes  the  attack  of  pain  is  sudden,  at  other 
times  the  ordinary  increased  sensibility  of  the  uterus,  remaining 
after  natural  labour,  passes  insensibly  into  the  acute  pain  increased 
by  pressure,  the  chief  pathognomonic  symptom  of  this  affection. 
At  the  accession,  there  are  generally  rigors,  which  are  partial  and 
slight,  or  general,  and  so  severe  as  to  produce  shivering  of  the 
whole  body.  4 
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**  The  cold  stage,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duratioD,  passes  away, 
and  is  succeeded  by  heat  of  skin,  suffusion  of  the  countenance, 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  quick  respiration,  thirst,  frequently 
nausea  or  vomiting,  and  vertigo  or  intense  pain  across  the  forehead. 
Cough  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  rigors  pre- 
cede, accompany,  or  follow  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  uterus. 
In  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  there  has  been  no  distinct  rigor; 
but  a  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  hurried  respiration  have  rapidly 
succeeded  to  the  uterine  pain.  In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  the  coun- 
tenance has,  from  the  commencement,  been  anxious  and  pallid, 
and  the  extremities  cold. 

*' There  is  no  uniformity  observable  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  covered 
with  a  thin,  moist,  white,  or  cream-like  film;  at  other  times,  it  is 
of  a  deep  red,  or  brown  colour  in  the  centre^  with  a' thick  yellow  or 
white  fur  on  the  edges. 

'*  The  lochia  are  often  entirely  suppressed ;  in  other  cases,  only 
diminished  in  quantity.  In  some  instances  they  have  an  offensive 
odour.  The  mammse  usually  become  flaccid;  yet,  in  some  fatal 
cases,  the  milk  has  been  secreted  until  a  short  period  before  death. 
The  urine  is  often  passed  with  pain  and  difficulty."  (P.  21.) 

Diagnosis,  Dr.  Lee  states  that  this  variety  of  uterine  inflamma* 
tion  is  often  confounded  with  disordered  states  of  the  intestinal 
canal:  irregular  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which 
constitute  after-pains;  hysteralgia;  and  "simple  suppression  of 
the  lochial  discharge."  If  by  "  simple  suppression  of  the  lochial 
discharge/'  Dr.  Lee  would  imply  the  mere  cessation  of  the  dis* 
charge,  without  its  being  accompanied  by  any  other  symptoms  in* 
dicative  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  we  hope  and  believe  that  no 
practitioner  would  commit  the  blunder  that  is  here  supposed. 

In  cases  of  disordered  states  of  the  bowels  after  delivery,  the 
pain  is  from  the  commencement  diffused  over  the  whole  abdomen; 
It  is  a  griping  rather  than  an  acute  pain,  does  not  commence  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  and  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  aggravated  by 
pressure.  The  abdomen  is  generally  soft,  pufiy,  and  distended; 
the  tongue  loaded;  there  is  thirst  and  headach;  neither  the  lochia 
nor  the  secretion  of  milk  are  suppressed.  The  febrile  attack  is 
usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  bowels. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  is  generally  developed  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  after  delivery,  and  sometimes  even  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  whereas,  this  affection  rarely  appears  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  week. 

*^  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  pe** 
ritoneum  from  after-pains  and  hysteralgia.  Where  the  pulse  is  ac- 
celerated, the  remissions  of  pain  incomplete,  the  lochia  scanty  or 
suppressed,  and  the  hypogastrium  tender  on  pressure,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  by  considering  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  uterus  in  a  state  of  congestion  and  inflammation  j  and  employing 
antiphlogistic  treatment.    There  are  few  puerperal  women,  except 
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those  of  a  feeble  and  irritable  constitution,  or  who  haye  been  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  or  some  chronic  disease, 
who  are  seriously  injured  by  cautious  depletion,  local  or  genend; 
and  where  death  has  followed  the  abstraction  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  the  fatal  result  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  disease,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  remedy  rather  than  to  its 
abuse.  In  cases  of  intestinal  irritation,  I  have  often  found  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  followed  b^  decided  relief:  and  the  same  holds 
true  with  respect  to  the  severe  irregular  pains  without  inflammation, 
which  often  occur  subsequently  to  delivery,  and  do  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  treatment."  (P.  23.) 

Nine  fatal  cases,  with  the  dissections,  are  detailed,  to  illustrate 
the  phenomena  of  puerperal  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  appendages. 

Dr.  Lee  next  offers  some  remarks  on  inflammation  and  softening 
of  the  proper  or  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus.  In  all  the  cases  of 
this  kind  which  he  has  observed,  the  resources  of  nature  and  of  art 
have  proved  equally  unavailing  in  arresting  its  fatal  course.  In 
most  of  his  observations  upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Lee  coincides  with 
M.  Tonnelle,*  whose  opinions  he  quotes.  Upon  one  point  they 
differ.  Dr.  L.  says, ''  that  the  destruction  of  the  healthy  organiza- 
tion of  the  proper  and  internal  tissues  of  the  uterus  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  inflammatory  process,  and  not  of  any  peculiar 
specific  action  of  the  parts,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  as 
some  German  and  French  pathologists  have  maintained,  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms,"  &c.  M.Tonnell6,t  on  the 
other  hand,  remarks,  that  in  ramollissement  of  the  uterus,  the 
constant  and  determinate  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  wanting; 
that  inflammation  does  not  destroy  life  with  such  terrible  rapidity, 
especially  when  it  attacks  an  organ  which  is  not  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  individual;  and  that  it  appears 
evident,  therefore,  that  inflammation  in  such  cases  is  but  an  acces- 
sory phenomenon,  and  a  sort  of  veil  behind  which  is  concealed 
the  really  active  cause.  He  further  states,  that  he  has  many  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  disease  of  the  uterus  depends  upon  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  blood;  but  he  confesses  ''that  facts  are 
yet  wanting  to  confirm  this,  at  present,  hypothetical  opinion." 

Dr.  Lee  relates  three  cases  of  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus, 
and  for  additional  examples  of  this  formidable  disease  we  refer  to 
our  Journal  for  October  1 830. 

**  Inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the 
Uterus."  We  believe  that  M.  Dance  was  the  first  pathologist 
who  observed  this  species  of  disease.  M.  Tonnelle  has  also  re- 
corded several  examples  of  it; J  but,  although  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  the  following  case  had  been  published  in  this  country 

•  London  Med.  and  Pbjs.  Journal,  p.  300,  for  October  1850. — Rcr. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  303.— Rev. 

t  Ibid.,  July  1830,  p.  10.— Rtv. 
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several  months  before  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  Archives 
Generales. 

A  woman  y  set.  thirty,  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy ,  was 
admitted  into  that  hospital  on  July  the  1st,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Cssar  Hawkins,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  the  skin  covering 
a  diseased  bursa  of  the  patella.  The  removal  of  the  bursa  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  on  the  14th, 
labour  came  on.  Two  days  after,  symptoms  of  uterine  inflamma- 
tion made  their  appearance,  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  death  took 
place.  Though  the  pain  was  relieved  by  bleeding,  she  never  rallied 
after  the  attack.  On  examining  the  body,  some  puriform  lymph 
was  found  in  the  pelvis,  but  there  was  no  increase  of  vascularity  in 
the  peritoneum.  In  the  broad  ligaments  some  fluid  was  also 
efiused,  and  on  each  side  numerous  large  absorbent  vesseb  were 
observed  passing  up  with  the  spermatic  vessels,  to  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  which  was  unusually  distended.  All  these  vessels,  and 
the  reservoir  itself,  were  filled  with  pus ;  but  that  in  the  receptacle 
was  mixed  with  lymph  so  as  to  be  more  solid;  the  vessels  them- 
selves were  firmer  and  thicker  than  usual.  The  thoracic  duct  was 
quite  healthy.  The  uterus  was  scarcely  contracted,  and  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  lower  half  was  soft  and  shreddy  and  in  a  state  of 
slough.  The  upper  part,  where  no  pus  was  found  externally,  was 
also  healthy,  or  nearly  so  on  its  inner  surface.* 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  essays  of  M.  Tonnelle,  al- 
ready quoted,  that  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  of  the  uterus,  of 
the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  thoracic  duct,  occurs  frequently  in 
puerperal  women,  and  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  same  constitutional 
disturbance  as  uterine  phlebitis.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Lee 
observes,  that  these  varieties  of  uterine  inflammation  are  fre- 
quently combined ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  both  the  purulent 
fiuid  is  conveyed  by  the  absorbents  and  veins  into  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating blood.  **  The  local  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  often 
80  obscure  as  to  escape  detection  during  life ;  while  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  which  sometimes  resemble  in  a  striking  hianner 
the  effects  produced  by  specific  poisons,  are  so  virulent  as  not  to 
yield  to  any  remedies,  however  early  and  vigorously  employed.'* 

"  Inflammation  of  the  Veins  of  the  Uterus,  or  Uterine  Phle- 
bitis.'* In  healthy  women,  uterine  phlebitis  sometimes  commences 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  an  easy  labour,  with  pain  more  or 
less  acute  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
a  severe  rig^r,  or  rigors,  suppression  of  the  milk  and  lochia,  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse,  cephalalgia,  or  slight  incoherence,  great  ge- 
neral uneasiness,  sometimes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

''These  symptoms,  afler  a  short  duration,  are  succeeded  b^  in- 
creased heat,  tremors  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
rapid  feeble  pulse,  anxious  and  hurried  respiration,  great  thirst, 
with  brown  dry  tongue,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  green-coloured 

*  Med..Cbir.  Trans.'  vol.  zr.  p.  64. 
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matters.  The  sensorial  functions  usually  become  much  affected, 
and  there  is  a  state  of  drowsy  insensibility,  or  violent  delirium  uid 
agitation,  which  b  soon  followed  by  symptoms  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. The  whole  surface  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  assumes  a 
deep  and  peculiar  sallow  or  yellow  colour,  or  a  petechial  or  vesi- 
cular eruption  appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  abdo- 
men also  sometimes  becomes  swollen  and  tympanitic,  and  some  of 
the  remote  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  liver 
and  spleen,  or  the  articulations  and  cellular  membrane,  and  mns- 
cles  of  the  extremities,  suffer  disorganization,  from  a  rapid  and 
destructiye  congestion  and  inflammation. 

**  There  is  scarcely  an  organ  which  has  not  been  observed  to  be- 
come secondarily  affected  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  uterine  veins.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  sometimes  become 
greatly  congested,  and  lymph  is  effused  upon  the  suriiace  of  the 
pia  mater,  or  serum  into  the  ventricles;  portions  of  the  cerebral 
pulp  have  become  softened  and  disorganized,  or  purulent  infiltra- 
tions have  taken  place  into  the  cerebral  substance. 

**  In  other  individuals,  whose  lungs  had  previously  been  healthy, 
a  rapid  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  pleura  has  taken  place, 
or  portions  of  the  pulmonary  texture  have  become  condensed,  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  In  four  cases,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  where  there  had  been  only  ob- 
scure pain  during  life,  with  slight  cough  and  dyspnoea,  a  copious 
effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  was  found  within  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax ;  the  pleura  was  covered  with  false  membranes,  and  portions 
of  the  lung  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  gangrene.  In  one 
individual  the  pleura  had  given  way  by  sloughing,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  was  found  distended  with  air.  Oangrene  also 
sometimes  takes  place  rapidly  in  those  parts  of  the  body  on  which 
the  patient  rests,  and  the  same  process  is  established  in  other  soft 
parts  where  no  pressure  has  been  made.  In  a  case  related  by 
Cruveilhier,  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  nose  became  black  and 
gangrenous.'*  (P.  48.) 

Amongst  other  occasional  symptoms  of  uterine  phlebitis,  Dr. 
Lee  mentions  a  sudden  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
from  which  patients  have  been  deprived  of  sight  many  days  before 
the  termination  of  life.  In  two  cases  which  came  under  his  care, 
the  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes,  without  much  pain,  suddenly  became 
intensely  red,  the  cornea  opaque,  and  the  eyelids  much  swollen, 
and  under  their  lining  membrane  a  large  serous  deposition  took 
place;  lymph  and  pus  were  also  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  in  one  the  cornea  ultimately  burst.  Deposits  or  infiltrations 
of  pus,  of  enormous  extent,  also  took  place  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, near  the  large  joints,  and  between  the  muscles  of  the  extre- 
mities. Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Lee  quotes  M.  Tonnelle,  to  whose 
cases  we  refer.* 

*  London  Med.  and  Phyg.  Joamal,  September  ISSO,  p.  199  et  aeq.-^Rrr* 
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Sometimes  uterine  phlebitis  begins  at  a  later  period  after  deli- 
very, and  in  a  much  more  obscure  and  insidious  form,  without 
pain  or  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or  any 
other  local  symptom  by  which  the  affection  can  be  recognized. 
The  uterus  may  return  to  the  reduced  volume  it  usually  as* 
Slimes  after  delirery;  the  lochia  may  continue;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  veins,  which  have  caused  the  whole  of 
the  constitutional  disturbance  and  destructive  lesions  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  may  have  been  wholly  overlooked. 

**  Inflammation  of  veins  rarely  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  cannot  be  referred  to  a  wound,  or  to  some  specific 
cause  externally  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  In  uterine 
phlebitis,  the  inflammation  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  traced  in  all  cases 
to  the  semilunar-shaped  orifices  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  which  communicate  with  the  sinuses,  where  the  placenta  has 
adhered;  yet  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  arises  from  the  orifices  of  these  veins  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  being  left  open  after  the  separation 
of  the  placenta,  by  which  a  direct  communication  is  established 
between  the  cavities  of  these  veins  and  the  atmospheric  air,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  amputation  and 
other  extensive  wounds.  Such  a  condition  of  the  uterine  veins,  in 
consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  must  be  favorable 
to  the  production  of  inflammation ;  and  inflammation  once  excited 
is  seldom  limited  to  these  veins,  but  extends  with  greater  or  less  ra- 
pidity along  the  continuous  membrane  of  the  uterine  veins,  to  the 
spermatic  or  hypogastric,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena  cava  and  its 
principal  branches,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  'lower  extre- 
mities."* (P.  51.) 

The  various  alterations  of  structure  produced  by  inflammation 
in  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  are  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Lee. 
The  vena  cava  itself  does  not  always  escape,  the  inflammation 
spreading  to  it  from  the  iliac  or  from  the  spermatic  veins. 

"  Uterine  phlebitis  appears  to  result  from  the  mechanical  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  uterus,  by  protracted  labour  from  the  force  re- 
quired for  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  from 
retained  portions  of  the  placenta  undergoing  decomposition  in  the 
ntenis,  the  application  of  cold,  and  perhaps  of  contagion,  or  from 
any  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  other  varieties  of  uterine  in- 
flammation. M.  Dance  considers  deranged  states  of  the  lochia  to 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease,  but  these  are  consequences,  and 
not  causes  of  uterine  phlebitis."  (P.  54.) 

The  origin  and  course  of  the  symptoms  above  described  are 
sometimes  modified;  but  for  the  account  of  these  variations  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author,  in  the  Pbilosophioal  TransaotioDS  for  1832,  on 
the  Structure  of  tbe  Human  Placenta  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Uterus. 

410.    No,9f,  New  Series,  ss 
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Uterine  phlebitis  is  always  dangerous,  but  not  always  fatal. 
That  it  often  occurs  in  puerperal  women,  where  it  is  not  suspected 
during  life,  and  where  the  symptoms  are  referred  to  other  causeS) 
Dr.  Lee  conceives  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
spermatic  and  hypogastric  veins  of  females  advanced  in  years, 
calcareous  concretions,  and  various  other  proofs  of  disoi^nizatioa, 
have  frequently  been  observed,  which  must  have  been  produced  by 
attacks  of  acute  inflammation  at  some  remote  period.  In  many 
cases  where  the  existence  of  uterine  phlebitis  was  proved  by  the 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  complete 
recovery  followed. 

The  "historical  view"  of  uterine  phlebitis,  given  by  Dr.  L,  is 
highly  curious  and  interesting :  it  shows  how  near  some  patholo- 
gists have  previously  been  to  arrive  at  the  convincing  knowledge  of 
its  nature  which  we  now  possess,  and  for  which  we  are  so  greatly 
indebted  to  his  indefatigable  industry  and  talent. 

Twenty  cases  and  dissections  of  examples  of  this  disease  are 
related  in  the  work. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  in  the  uterine  organs  of  puerperal 
women  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion is  distinctly  referrible  to  injury  of  the  uterus  during  severe 
labour,  to  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  or  irregularity  of  diet 
soon  after  delivery :  but  frequently  it  arises  in  its  most  malignant 
form  where  none  of  these  causes  have  been  applied,  and  where  it 
can  only  be  referred  to  some  peculiar  noxious  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  to  contagion.  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  many  authorities 
who  have  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease..  As  usual,  upon  such  questions  we  have  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  For  himself,  Dr.  L.  says,  that  the  facts  he  has  ob- 
served, though  they  have  led  him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  sometimes  communicable  by  contagion,  yet  th^y  have 
not  been  sufficiently  numerous,  or  of  so  decisive  a  character,  as  to 
dispel  every  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  states  that  it  has  occurred 
in  many  cases,  in  the  most  destructive  form,  where  contagion  could 
not  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  operated  as  the  cause.  In  other 
instances,  however,  he  adduces  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease.  For  example:  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  September  1827,  five  fatal  cases  of  uterine  inflam- 
mation came  under  his  observation.  All  the  individuals  so  at- 
tacked had  been  attended  in  labour  by  the  same  midwife,  and  no 
example  of  a  febrile  or  inflammatory  disease  of  a  serious  nature 
occurred  during  that  period  among  the  other  patients  of  the 
Westminster  General  Dispensary,  who  had  been  attended  by  the 
other  midwives  belonging  to  the  institution.  Other  facts  of  a 
similar  nature  are  mentioned,  and  Dr.  L.  concludes  by  remarking, 
that  we  certainly  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  our  patients  to  act  as  if  the 
contagion  always  existed. 

Upon  all  subjects  connected  with  female  diseases  Professor 
Jorg's  opinion  is  deserving  of  attention ;  and,  upon  reference  to 
his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  we  find  he  is  decidedly  of 
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opinion  that  *^  puerperal  fever*'  is  a  contagious  disease.*  But 
whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  as  to  the  contagious  or  non- 
contagious character  of  the  disease  usually  called  puerperal  fever, 
the  symptomsy  morbid  appearances,  and  influence  of  remedies,  all 
prove,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause  may  be,  that  it  acts 
by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  uterine  organs.  It  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  determine  whether  this  inflammation  be  of  <a  common  or 
specific  kind.  Dr.  Lee  mentions  some  facts  which  seem  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  connexion  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal 
fever. 

Treatment  of  Uterine  Inflammation  in  Puerperal  Women, 
Sometimes  the  inflammatory  disposition  is  so  slight  as  to  yield 
readily  to  opiates  and  fomentations.  Chaussier  and  others  have 
been  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  employing  these  remedies, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  attacks  of  the  disease,  that  they  have 
caused  all  patients  recently  delivered  to  take  at  intervals  Dover's 
powder,  and  to  apply  cataplasms,  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation, 
after-pains,  and  various  spasmodic  affections  of  the  uterus  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  this  plan  of  treatment  will  prove  successful.  In 
the  milder  forms  of  uterine  inflammation,  a  spontaneous  termina- 
tion of  the  disease  not  unfrequently  takes  place:  but  when  the  in- 
flammation is  fully  developed,  and  where  it  exists  in  a  severe 
sporadic  or  epidemic  form,  local  and  general  bleeding,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  must  be  early  and  vigorou9ly  employed. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fevers,  £e  following  are  the 
principal  objects  we  should  keep  in  view :  first,  to  subdue  the  local 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  organs;  and  secondly,  to  moderate  the 
constitutional  disturbance  which  the  local  inflammation  invariably 
produces.  In  fulfilling  these  indications,  no  exclusive  plan  of 
treatment  should  be  adopted ;  but  we  ought,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  case  and  stage  of  the  disease,  to  employ  blood- 
letting, mercury,  opium,  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  blisters,  and 
whatever  other  means  we  can  discover  to  possess  any  influence  in 
controlling  the  disease."  (P.  102.) 

Dr.  Lee  highly  appreciates  the  good  effects  of  bleeding,  but  the 
results  of  his  experience  do  not  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  some  authors,  that  in  all  cases  the  early  employ* 
ment  of  bleeding  will  cure  the  disease.  ''  It  is  always  an  affection 
attended  with  great  danger,  and  it  not  unfrequently  runs  its  course 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  in  spite  of  the  most  prompt  appli- 
cation of  remedies." 

In  combination  with  bleeding,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel, 
with  antimonial  powder  and  opium,  should  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours  till  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.     <'  Upwards  of  fifty 

*  '*  Die  Anateeknng  allein  reicfat  hin,  am  daa  Uebe^Kindbettfieber)  eottehen 
n  luaen,  and  die  beste  und  daaerhafteste  Gesundheit  ist  in  diesem  falle  nicht 
QB  staode,  gegen  daeaelbe  za  Bcbiitzen."  Handhuch  dtr  Krankheiten  da  WtUm, 
Von  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Joro.    Leipzig,  1821,  p.  794.— Rev. 
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grains  of  calomel  have  been  given  in  many  cases  with  decided  be- 
nefit, and  in  two  only  out  of  170  cases  has  the  month  been 
severely  affected/'  After  the  second  dose  of  calomel,  Dr.  Lee  has 
often  given,  with  advantage,  a  strong  purgative  enema,  followed  by 
a  cathartic  draught.  In  some  cases,  after  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  the  pain  of  the  uterus,  which  had  only  been  relieTed, 
completely  subsided.  Sometimes  a  second  bleeding  is  necessary: 
but  **  however  much  the  patient  may  complain  of  uterine  pain,  if 
the  pulse  exceed  120  and  is  feeble,  and  if  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution be  much  reduced  by  the  previous  treatment,  blood  should 
not  be  taken  a  second  time  from  the  arm."  If  the  pain  continue 
undiminished  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  first  bleeding,  or  even 
later,  and  the  pulse  be  full  and  not  very  rapid,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  but  little  impaired,  a  second  bleeding  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen ounces  may  be  practised. 

**  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  much  greater  caution 
is  required  in  having  recourse  to  the  second  than  the  first  bleeding 
in  puerperal  peritonitis ;  and  where  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  again  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  it  is 
better  to  repeat  the  leeching.  In  no  case  of  peritonitis  which  has 
fallen  under  my  care  has  it  appeared  necessary  or  safe  to  bleed 
from  the  arm  a  third  time,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
only  one  bleeding  has  been  had  recourse  to."  (P.  104.) 

Dr.  Lee  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  the  effects  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine given  internally.  Doulcet's  treatment  by  emetics,  of  the 
success  of  which  such  exaggerated  reports  were  raised,  is  altogether 
condemned.  **  In  no  case  have  I  considered  it  safe  to  administer 
emetics  in  any  stage  of  the  complaint,  and  I  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  for  a  case  to  occur  in  which  the  treatment  should  chiefly 
or  exclusively  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Doulcet." 

Blisters,  and  the  external  application  of  oil  of  turpentine  often 
relieve  the  pain. 

The  use  of  general  and  local  warm  baths  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient.  Recolin,  Daiqce,  and  ToNNSLLi*  highly 
recommend  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  vs^na  and  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Lee  has  tried  it  several  times  with  decided 
advantage. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  stimulating  remedies  are  of 
course  improper;  but  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been 
subdued,  ana  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  quinine, 
ammonia,  wine,  &c.  sometimes  produce  the  happiest  effects. 

**  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  em- 
ploy these  remedies  whilst  the  slightest  hope  of  recovery  is  enter- 
tained. I  have  seen  several  patients  restored  to  health,  where  the 
pulse  had  risen  to  160,  and  was  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  at 
the  wrist;  where  there  was  constant  delirium,  and  the  most  alarming 
prostration  of  strength.     Recovelry  has  even  taken  place,  in  some 

•  London  Med.  and  Pbjs.  Journal,  Doc«Daber  1830,  p.  509.— Rir. 
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cues  vhich  i  have  obserFed,  where  the  abdomen  has  become  tym- 
panitic, and  efiiuion  to  a  considerable  extent  had  taken  place  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  In  no  acute  disease  is  it  of  greater  consequence 
than  Id  this  now  under  consideration,  that  the  patient  should  be 
visited  by  the  medical  attendant  at  short  intervals,  and  that  the 
effects  of  the  remedies  he  prescribes  should  be  narrowly  watched/* 
(P.  111.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  uterine  ap- 
pendages, and  of  the  deeper-seated  tissues  of  the  uterus  itself, 
whether  of  the  absorbents,  veins,  or  of  the  muscular  structure,  the 
symptoms  are,  says  Dr.  L.,  from  the  commencement  such  as  com- 
monly contra-indicate  the  use  of  general  bloodletting.  If  the  local 
pain  IS  severe,  leeches  and  warm  fomentations  are  the  most  appro- 
priate remedies;  **  but,  as  far  as  my  own  observations  extend,  we 
are  not  at  present  in  possession  of  any  remedial  means  which  effec- 
tually control  those  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  deeper-seated 
structures  of  the  uterus  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe." 
The  French  physicians,  however,  believe  that  we  possess  a  powerful 
remedy,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  in  mercury,  employed  so  as  to  ex- 
cite salivation.* 

Prophylactic  Treatment.  It  is  evidently  of  great  importance  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  occurrence  of  a  disease  so  destructive  and 
so  unmanageable.  For  several  days  after  labour,  every  puerperal 
woman  should  take  as  much  care  of  herself  as  an  indiviaual  who  is 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  continued  fever,  or  inflammation  of 
some  important  viscus.  Fatigue,  exposure  to  cold,  and  irregularity 
of  diet,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Acrid  cathartics  should  not 
be  given  soon  after  delivery,  and  no  unnecessary  pressure  should 
be  made  upon  the  abdomen.  All  manual  operations  are  to  be 
carefully  and  tenderly  performed,  and  portions  of  placenta  should 
be  prevented  from  remaining  to  become  decomposed  within  the 
uterus. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  this  important  subject  without  pointing  out 
the  tti^nt  necessity  which  there  exists  for  a  full  investigation  of 
the  means  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  puerperal 
fever  or  uterine  inflammation  in  Lying-in  Hospitals,  where  its 
dreadful  fatality  has  been  recorded  by  all  writers  since  the  founda* 
tion  of  these  institutions.  From  the  registers  of  the  British  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
and  the  tables  of  M.  De  Chiteauneuf,  it  is  proved  that  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  greatly  exceeds  that  of  institutions  where  indivi- 
duals are  attended  at  their  own  habitations;  and  if  it  should  ulti- 
mately appear  that  all  precautions  are  unavailing  in  diminishing 
the  numbers  attacked  by  the  disease,  it  becomes  a  subject  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  consideration,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  whe- 
ther Lying-in  Hospitals  should  not  be  altogether  abolished,  as  in- 
Joriour  rather  than  beneficial  to  society.    From  what  has  fallen 

•  Ibid.  p.  50«.--Rev. 
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under  my  own  observation  in  the  British  Lving-in  Hospital,  and 
other  similar  institutions  in  this  metropolis,  where  the  utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  where  the  wards  are 
not  over-crowded  with  patients,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  express  my  de- 
cided conviction  that,  by  no  means  hitherto  discovered,  can  the 
frequent  and  fatal  recurrence  of  the  disease  be  prevented  in  Lying- 
in  Hospitals,  and  that  the  loss  of  human  life  thereby  occasioned 
completely  defeats  the  objects  of  their  benevolent  founders." 
(P.  114.) 

In  the  succeeding  pages.  Dr.  Lee  treats  of  crural  phlebitis,  which 
term  he  proposes  in  place  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  as  more  indica- 
tive of  the  pathological  nature  of  the  disease;  many  cases  and  dis- 
sections are  given  tending  to  establish  the  views  he  maintains  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  which  we  have  before  referred.*  Some  exam- 
ples of  ''  crural  phlebitis"  in  men  are  also  related.  The  valuable 
and  original  paper  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  **  on  the  Connexion  of  the  Placenta  and  FcBtal  mem- 
branes with  the  Uterus"  we  published  from  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions :t  in  the  present  volume,  however,  it  is  somewhat  enlarged. 
We  shall  probably  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  this  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  very  unjustifiable  and  unfounded  charge  of 
plagiarism  which  was  recently  brought  forward  against  Dr.  Lee,  at 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society. 

The  volume  terminates  with  some  brief  remarks  on  uterine  he- 
morrkage.  This  subject,  however,  is  very  briefly  treated,  and  we 
therefore  forbear  from  entering  into  a  formal  criticism  of  some 
practical  opinions  with  which  we  cannot  altogether  coincide. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Lee's  work  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession,  and  especially  those  who  are  particularly 
occupied  in  the  management  of  female  complaints.  It  contains  by 
far  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country  upon  the  very  important  diseases  on  which 
It  treats,  and  we  may  suggest  that  the  study  will  be  made  addi- 
tionally interesting  by  comparing  the  practical  experience  of  Dr. 
Lee  with  that  of  M.  Tonnelle,  to  whose  valuable  papers  we  have  so 
often  referred  in  the  course  of  the  present  review.  For  the  oon- 
venience  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom  may  probably  not  have  the 
Archives  G^n^rales  in  their  possession,  we  have  quoted  the  trans- 
lation of  M.  Tonnelle's  essays  instead  of  the  original;  and  ve, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  vouching  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  were  transferred  from  the  French  journal  to  our  own 
pages. 

*  London  Med.  and  Ph3rs.  Joarnal,  March  1850,  p.  267.— Rev. 
t  Ibid.  July  183f ,  p.  71.— -Rev. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  A  totnic  Theory ;  comprising  a  Sketch  of 
the  Opinions  entertained  by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  and 
modem  Philosophers  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  Matter, 
By  Charles  Daubent,  m.d.  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  id 
the  University  of  Oxford. — 8vo.  pp.147.     Murray,  London. 

The  theory  of  definite  proportions,  as  taught  by  Dalton,  and  as 
now  received  universally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  philosophic 
world,  is,  perhaps  one,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  important  truths 
eTer  revealed  and  confirmed  by  experimental  researches ;  being  to 
chemistry  what  the  laws  of  gravity  are  to  astronomical  science. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers,  that  the  author  of  this  theory 
received,  during  the  meeting  of  naturalists,  held  at  Oxford  last 
summer,  one  of  the  highest  honours,  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
rewards  which  that  far-famed  university  could  bestow ;  being  made, 
in  public  convocation,  an  honorary  Doctor;  along  with  three  other 
celebrated  philosophers.  Brown,  Faraday  ,  and  Brewster. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  another  welcome  tribute  of  respect 
paid  by  the  same  university  to  the  genius  of  Dalton ;  and  we  think 
that  Dr.  Daubeny  has  done  well,  not  only  by  giving  to  the  world 
a  concise  and  familiar  explication  of  Dalton 's  system,  but  also  by 
having  added  the  weight  which  his  official  situation  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  university  of  Oxford  must  give  to  any  doctrines 
he  supports. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  some  casual  observations  that  occur 
in  the  preface,  upon  the  attention  that  should  be  paid,  and  the  en- 
couragement afforded,  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences:  it  shows 
that,  although  our  universities  are  old,  and  the  ancient  regime  is  at 
times  too  long  and  too  strictly  adhered  to,  still  the  importance  of 
modem  sciences  and  modern  discoveries  are  not  wholly  overlooked; 
and  doubtless,  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  their  ardent  ad- 
mirers, rewards  will  be  secured  to,  and  honours  regularly  conferred 
upon,  the  students  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  more  ancient  depart- 
ments of  philosophy. 

Dr.  Daubeny  has  divided  his  essay  into  four  parts,  or  chapters, 
to  which  an  appendix  and  some  additional  notes  are  affixed.  In 
the  first  chapter,  he  gives  a  brief  *'  sketch  of  the  opinions  entertained 
respecting  the  constitution  of  matter,  before  the  laws  of  definite 
proportions  were  discovered."  In  the  second  "  an  outline  of  those 
modern  discoveries  respecting  the  definite  proportions  in  which 
atoms  combine,  which  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  ultimate 
atoms.*'  The  third  chapter  is  ''on  the  applications  of  which  the 
laws  of  definite  proportions  are  susceptible;"  and  the  fourth  con- 
tains '*  arguments  derived  from  other  branches  of  modern  science 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  indivisible  particles,  and  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  far  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  may  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  ancients." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  prodromus,  that,  although  the  work  is 
small,  its  scheme  is  comprehensive,  and  the  field  which  the  author 
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passes  over  one  that  is  fertile^  not  only  with  physical  truths,  but 
ako  with  classical  recollections ;  and  these  his  previous  academical 
pursuits  would  not  allow  the  writer  to  neglect.  It  is,  therefore^ 
apparent  that  the  volume  is  designed  not  so  much  for  the  mere 
chemical  tyro,  as  for  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  some  few  extracts  from  the  several 
chapters,  as  samples  of  both  matter  and  manner;  and  the  following 
is  a  proof  of  the  fair  and  candid  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  by  which  some  would  swear,  are  discussed. 

''  Two  opinions  have  divided  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern 
world;  the  first,  that  matter  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  par- 
ticles incapable  of  farther  division;  the  second,  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  its  divisibility,  the  smallest  conceivable  body  still  consisting  of 
an  infinity  of  parts. 

"  For  an  exposition  of  the  former  doctrine  we  commonly  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  the  Epicureans ;  but  the  notion  itself  may  he 
traced  much  farther  back.  It  formed  indeed  the  groundwork  of 
the  cosmogony  of  Democritus,  and  was  by  him  derived  from 
Leucippus,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  its  author. 

'^  It  is  however  stated,  that  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  Moschus, 
a  Phoenician,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  flourisned  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  if,  as  has  been  imagined,  the  monads  of 
Pythagoras  were  corpuscular  atoms,  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  that 
philosopher  derived  so  many  of  his  tenets,  may  probably  have  a 
claim  also  to  this. 

''  It  has  been  likewise  shewn  by  Mr.  Colebrook  that  the  Hindoos 
from  a  very  early  period  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  al- 
though the  actual  date  of  the  system  of  philosophy  into  which  this 
opinion  enters  is  not  fully  made  out. 

'^  According  to  Kanadi,  the  author  whom  he  quotes,  atoms  con- 
stitute the  last  term  of  the  division  to  which  matter  can  be  sub- 
jected. They  are  too  small  to  be  objects  of  sensation,  for  the  par- 
ticles of  dust  that  are  seen  in  a  sunbeam,  which  are  the  most  minote 
of  visible  things,  are  composed  of  several  of  them.  They  are  simple 
and  not  compounded,  otherwise  the  series  would  be  endless,  and 
were  it  pursued  indefinitely,  there  would  then  be  no  difference  of 
magnitude  between  a  mustard  seed  and  a  mountain,  a  gnat  and  an 
elephant,  each  alike  containing  an  infinity  of  particles.  The  ulti- 
mate atom  therefore  is  simple.  The  first  compound  consists  of  two 
atoms,  and  the  next  of  three  double  atoms ;  for  if  only  two  were 
conjoined,  magnitude  could  hardly  ensue  from  their  union,  since 
the  latter  roust  be  produced  either  by  the  size  or  the  number  of  the 
particles:  it  cannot  be  by  their  size,  and  must  therefore  be  by  their 
number.  The  atom,  then,  is  laid  down  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  the 
mote  which  we  see  in  the  sunbeam. 

**  Such  was  the  doctrine  that  appears  to  have  been  most  current 
among  the  Hindoo  philosophers ;  but  Mr.  Colebrook  informs  us, 
in  another  memoir,  that  it  was  objected  to  by  the  orthodox,  some 
of  whom,  who  professed  to  found  their  opinions  on  the  text  of  the 
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Indian  scriptures,  even  argued  against  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  who  rejected  the  atomic 
theory  in  Greece,  with  Berkeley  in  England,  and  with  the  more 
modem  school  of  natural  philosophy  hardly  yet  extinct  in  Germany. 
'*  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  notions  which  have  stood  their  ground 
till  the  present  advanced  state  of  science,  should  have  been 
broached  at  so  early  a  period:  as  tlie  first  poets  are  pregnant  with 
the  grandest  conceptions,  so  the  earliest  philosophers  often  light 
upon  the  most  sublime  truths;  astonishing  us  with  an  intermixture 
of  the  noblest  views  of  nature  with  the  most  crude  and  vulgar  con- 
ceits, and  often  leaving  to  their  successors  little  more  than  the  task 
of  selecting  from  the  mass  of  error  the  grains  of  truth  which  are 
disguised  by  and  confounded  with  it. 

**  Thus,  m  the  writings  of  Lucretius,  we  are  struck  in  one  page 
by  the  philosophical  spirit  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  discove- 
ries of  modern  times,  m  propounding  a  system  not  very  different 
from  the  doctrine  of  latent  heaty  and  maintaining,  in  opposition  to 
Democritus,  that  the  descent  of  heavy  and  light  bodies  in  vacuo  is 
equally  rapid ;  and  in  the  next  are  provoked  at  the  puerile  manner 
in  which  the  poet  attempts  to  account  for  the  independence  of  the 
Will,  by  imagining  an  occasional  deviation  from  a  straight  line  to 
take  place  spontaneously  in  some  of  his  atoms,  whilst  descending 
through  space. 

*^  It  is  the  same  with  that  part  of  his  system  which  relates  to  the 
formation  of  the  material  world ;  we  shall  see  reason  perhaps  to 
consider  the  position,  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  ultimate  particles,  more  consistent  than  any  other  with 
the  discoveries  of  the  present  day ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  the  less 
sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  beautiful  variety  of  nature 
to  be  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  insentient  atoms,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  solely  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  size 
and  figure. 

**  The  doctrine  itself  is  not  the  less  probable,  because  it  fails  to 
account  for  every  thing  which  some  of  its  supporters  pretended  to 
deduce  from  it,  neither  has  it  any  natural  tendency  to  atheism,  al* 
though  adopted  by  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  fancied  they  could 
dispense  in  their  systems  with  the  intervention  of  a  Deity. 

*'  Nor  do  the  original  atomic  theories  appear  to  have  been  athe- 
istical ;  on  the  contrary,  the  same  philosophers  who  proposed  this 
view  of  the  subject  considered  matter,  we  are  told,  as  wholly  pas- 
sive, and  therefore  admitted,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  moving  principle  which  should  be  distinct  from  matter." 
(P.  4.) 

We  pass  by  the  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  be- 
cause the  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Good*8  edition  of  Lucretius, 
which  has  already  rendered  the  subject  familiar,  and  the  specula- 
tions of  Boscovich,  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  and  Kant  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  think  they  would  deserve  in  our  eclectic 
pages. 

410.     Ifo,9i,NiwS€rm.  Tt 
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Mr.  HiGGiKs,  of  Pembroke  College,  seems  to  have  had  some 
notion  of  the  prevalence  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies ;  for, 
'^  in  a  work  published  by  him  in  1789,  entitled  'A  Comparative 
View  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Anti-phlogistic  Theories/  he  distinctly 
states,  that  one  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  and  one  of  oxygen  con- 
stitute sulphurous  acid,  whilst  one  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  and 
two  of  oxygen  constitute  sulphuric  acid;  and  moreover  that  in  the 
compounds  of  azote  and  oxygen  the  ingredients  are  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1,  2,  3,  4,6,  respectively." 

But  even  these  views,  crude  as  they  were,  forestalled  the  know- 
ledge of  the  times;  for  chemical  analysis  had  not  then  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  his  opinions  to  be  either  refuted  or  confirmed : 
nor  was  it  until  Dalton,  in  1808,  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
**  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  that  the  subject  assumed 
a  determined  form.  He  had,  indeed,  previously  inculcated  his 
principles  in  public  lectures;  and,  in  1803,  had  communicated  an 
oiitline  of  his  speculations  to  the  Manchester  Society:  still  these 
were  but  faint  shadows  of  his  work. 

With  regard  to  the  curious  subject  of  Isomorphous  and  isomeric 
bodies,  there  are  some  very  sensible  though  brief  remarks. 

*'  Professor  Mitscherlich  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  several  of 
the  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  group  assume  crystalline  forms, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are  at  least  nearly  related  one  to 
the  other;  and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that,  supposing  such  bodies 
to  be  severally  united  with  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  same 
body,  their  figure  ought  still  to  correspond.  Thus  if  we  suppose 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  iron,  and  manganese  to  agree  in  the 
shape  of  their  ultimate  particles,  they  ought,  if  combined  with  equal 
proportions  of  oxygen,  to  assume  nearly  the  same  crystalline  ar- 
rangement. Under  such  a  supposition,  therefore,  they  would  be 
called,  in  Professor  Mitscherlich's  phrase,  isomorphous  bodies. 

''  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  electro -negative  division  in  an 
equal  degree;  thus  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  the  protoxide  of 
azote,  may  be  isomorphous  bodies,  although  whether  they  are  in 
fact  90  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  positive  proof. 
The  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  sulphurous,  the  carbonic,  the 
selenious,  and  the  antimonious  acids,  and  so  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  groups. 

**  Now  it  might  be  expected,  that  if  any  two  electro-negative  bo- 
dies, themselves  isomorphous,  and  associated  with  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  body,  as  of  oxygen,  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  same  base,  the  crystalline  form  of  the  resulting  componnds 
should  be  related :  for  the  number  and  form  of  the  atoms  of  which 
they  are  respectively  made  up  being  analogous,  it  is  probable  that 
the  aggregate  arising  out  of  them  should  be  so  likewise. 

^'  Thus  if  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron  are  isomorphous,  the  carbo- 
nates of  these  bases  ought  to  possess  a  similar  crystalline  form, 
and  this  Mitscherlich  has  shown  to  be  the  case. 

'<  Tlie  same  observation  will  apply  to  bodies  belonging  to  the 
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electro-positive  class,  when  combined  vdth  the  same  acid ;  and  the 
German  chemist  cites  in  his  first  memoir  several  examples  of  this 
kind,  taken  from  the  combinations  of  different  bases  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid."  (P.  73.) 

And  again: 

**  It  is  curiousy  that  the  crystalline  form  of  arragonite  corresponds 
as  nearly  to  that  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  strontian, 
as  that  of  common  carbonate  of  lime  does  to  carbonate  of  iron;  so 
that  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  lime  is  capable  (like  sulphur) 
of  assuming  two  crystalline  arrangements,  the  one  of  which  may  be 
isomorphous  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  strontian,  the  other  with 
the  oxide  of  iron. 

''  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  the  immediate  inferences  from  experiment  seems  to  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  our  preconceived  opinions. 

*'  At  first  sight,  nothing  would  seem  more  obvious  than  that  ag- 
gregates made  up  of  the  same  number  of  atoms,  agreeing  in  their 
primary  properties,  whether  mechanical  or  chemical,  shall  produce 
the  same  substances;  and  this  accordingly  had  been  taken  for 
g^ranted  in  all  discussions  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

"  Lately,  however,  various  facts  have  come  to  light,  which  go  to 
prove  that  bodies,  which  appear  to  possess  precisely  the  same  ato- 
mic constitution,  may  differ  remarkably  in  their  properties;  nay, 
that  they  may  even  belong  to  a  difi^rent  class  of  substances 
altogether. 

'*  Thus  we  have  two  distinct  substances  made  up  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  6  by  weight  of  the  former  to  I  of 
the  latter;  the  first  a  gaseous  body,  olefiant  gas,  the  second  a  highly 
volatile  liquid. 

*'  Professor  Berzelius,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1830,  has  enumerated  several  other 
examples  of  the  kind,  distinguishing  them  by  the  name  of  isomeric 
bodies. 

**  The  phosphoric  acid  is  one  of  them ;  when  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  some  time,  it  acquires  new  properties,  coagulating  albumen, 
and  producing  white  instead  of  yellow  precipitates  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

*'  The  tartaric  acid  is  another  case  in  point,  Berzelius  having  dis- 
covered in  certain  kinds  of  tartar  an  acid  differing  in  properties  from, 
though  agreeing  in  chemical  constitution  with,  that  more  commonly 
known.  The  cyanous  and  fulminic  acids  are  instances  still  more 
remarkable. 

"  Such  are  the  principal  examples  of  the  kind  taken  from  incn:- 
ganic  nature ;  but  among  organic  bodies  they  would  appear,  from 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Prout,  to  be  much  more  numerous. 

^*  Thus  the  sugar  from  the  cane,  and  from  the  urine  of  diabetic 
patients,  agrees  as  nearly  in  point  of  composition  with  the  sugar  of 
noilk,  manna,  and  gum  arable,  as  the  several  varieties  of  cane-sugar 
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do  nvith  each  other;  yet  the  first  class  of  sugars  yield  oxalic,  the 
second  saclactic  acid« 

''  Professor  Stromeyer  concludes,  that  this  discrepancy  arises 
from  the  dissimilar  arrangement  of  the  component  atoms,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  condensation  they  have  undergone ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  more  probable,  that  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  some 
principle,  occasionally  even  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  analysis, 
may  have  occasioned  the  development  of  new  properties.  Dr. 
Prout  is  of  opinion,  that  some  foreign  body,  not  of  itself  belonging 
to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  necessarily  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  every  substance  capable  of  becoming  assimilated, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  any  organic  structure.  Bodies  contain- 
ing this  admixture  he  denominated  merorganizedj  in  order  to  express 
this  supposed  condition,  implying  that  in  passing  into  this  state 
they  become  partly,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  organized. 

''  Now  he  accounts  for  the  exceeding  diversity  of  properties  pos- 
sessed by  organic  bodies,  whose  chemical  composition  is  nearly 
identical,  by  the  admixture  of  this  small  proportion  of  foreign 
matter,  which  by  its  presence  infuses  new  properties  into  the  mass, 
and  prevents  the  particles  from  arranging  themselves  in  their  nataral 
crystalline  form. 

^'Thus  starch  is  merorganized  sugar,  differing  only  from  the 
latter  by  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  matters,  Which  effect  a 
complete  change  in  its  characters. 

^*  This  curious  view  is  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  important 
researches  of  Mr.  Herschel,  detailed  in  his  Bakerian  lecture  for 
1 824 ;  in  which  he  has  shown,  that  the  relations  of  a  mass  of  matter, 
Such  as  mercury,  to  electricity,  may  be  even  reversed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  a  substance,  such  as 
potassium,  in  an  opposite  electrical  condition. 

'' '  That  such  minute  proportions  of  extraneous  matter,*  says  Mr. 
Herschel, '  should  be  found  capable  of  communicating  sensible  me- 
chanical motions  and  properties  of  a  definite  character  to  the  body 
they  are  mixed  with,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts 
that  has  appeared  in  chemistry.  When  we  see  energies  so  iotense 
exerted  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  matter,  we  may  reasonably  ask, 
what  evidence  we  have  for  the  imponderability  of  any  of  the  powerful 
agents,  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  activity  of  material  bodies 
seems  to  belong.'  '*  (P.  78.) 

Upon  this  the  author  remarks: 

*^  The  views  here  promulgated  promise  to  throw  some  light  upon 
a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  lively  interest,  namely,  the 
virtues  of  certain  medicinal  springs  which  contain  but  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  any  solid  ingredient.  Much  of  their  efficacy  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  imagination,  to  change 
of  scene  and  of  habits,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  transition  from  a 
dense  and  impure  to  a  more  clear  and  rarefied  atmosphere.  But. 
after  all  these  deductions,  there  seems  to  be  a  residual  pheno^ 
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menoD,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  HerscheFs,  requiring  a  further 
explanation. 

**  Now  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  very  minute  portions  of  cer- 
tain principles  may  act  upon  the  system  with  an  energy  commen- 
surate, not  to  their  own  quantity,  but  to  the  change  their  presence 
occasions  in  the  properties  of  the  more  inert  ingredients  that  accom- 
pany them. 

''  In  this  manner  we  may  explain  the  powerfully  tonic  effects  of 
certain  springs  containing  a  very  minute  impregnation  of  iron; 
the  cures  effected  by  waters,  such  as  those  of  Loueche  or  Gastein, 
which  appear  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  absolute  purity ; 
and  the  efficacy  in  glandular  disorders  attributed  to  certain  others, 
in  which  a  minute  proportion  of  iodine  or  bromine  has  been  de- 
tected. 

*'  In  a  Memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  saline  and 
purgative  springs  of  this  country,  in  which  I  stated  the  proportions 
of  iodine  and  bromine  present  in  each,  I  expressed  ihyself  as  being 
sceptical  with  regard  to  any  medicinal  agency  that  could  be  exerted 
by  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  grain  of  iodine  diffused  through  ten 
gallons  of  water,  the  largest  quantity  in  which  I  had  ever  detected 
it.  The  considerations  above  stated  now  induce  me  to  attach  more 
importance  to  the  circumstance  of  its  presence,  for  it  is  just  as  pos- 
sible, d  priori,  that  this  quantity  of  iodine  should  infuse  new  pro- 
perties into  the  salts  which  accompany  it,  and  cause  them  to  act  in 
a  different  manner  upon  the  system,  as  that  less  than  a  millionth 
part  of  potassium  should  create  so  entire  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  a  mass  of  mercury  to  electricity.  AVhether  the  waters  of 
Cheltenham  or  Leamington  affect  the  constitution  differently  from 
solutions  of  Glauber  salt  of  similar  strength,  must  be  decided  by 
the  experience  of  those  on  the  spot;  but  granting  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  there  is  not  wanting  testimony  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion, 
the  discovery  of  these  new  principles  in  several  of  them  may  serve 
to  explain  their  superiority. 

**  Dr.  Prout  has  already  hinted,  in  his  Gulstonian  lectures,  at  this 
solution,  accounting  in  this  manner  for  the  fatal  effects  of  inappre- 
ciable quantities  of  miasmata  diffused  through  the  atmosphere;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  system  of  the  Homoiopathics  in  Germany 
may  have  grown  out  of  some  facts  that  had  been  observed,  with 
respect  to  the  powerful  influence  exerted  on  the  system,  when  even 
very  minute  quantities  of  certain  active  principles  were  added  to 
common  medicaments."  (P.  80.) 

Who  will  say  a  word  against  infinitesimal  doses  after  this? 

In  following  out  some  of  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  definite 
proportions,  we  observe  that  Dr.  D.  has  brought  some  very  curious 
circumstances  together.  Those  respecting  the  classification  of  mi- 
nerals are  less  striking  than  the  botanical  and  astronomical  exam- 
ples ;  in  the  conclusion  of  the  third  chapter  he  says, 

"  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  at  some  future  time  a  system  of 
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mineralogy,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  natural  and  an  artificial 
method,  may  be  proposed,  which  shall  be  based  entirely  on  the 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  doctrine  of  isomorphism, 
which  has  proceeded  from  it,  thus  affording  additional  proof  of  the 
widely  spreading  influence  of  this  discovery ;  yet  even  at  present 
we  need  not  this  further  step  to  convince  us,  that  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  inorganic  matter. 

''  Neither  do  vegetable  or  animal  products  appear  exempt  from 
its  influence,  although  a  provision  exists,  according  to  the  ingenious 
views  of  Dr.  Prout,  for  preventing  its  interference  with  the  opera- 
tions of  life;  a  minute  portion  of  some  foreign  matter  being  super* 
added  to  every  definite  compound  intended  to  be  assimilated,  which, 
either  by  the  interposition  of  its  particles,  or  perhaps  in  some  other 
less  intelligible  way,  counteracts  the  operation  of  that  cohesive  at- 
traction, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  impart  somewhat  of  a  crystal- 
line character  to  the  mass. 

''  It  would,  doubtless,  be  unphilosophical  to  attribute  to  the  self- 
same law  of  nature,  the  proportion  existing  between  the  particles 
that  compose  a  compound  body,  and  the  relation  of  number  that 
has  been  traced  amongst  the  parts  of  the  floral  organs  in  plants; 
yet  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  analogy 
which  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  creation,  and  as  indicating, 
perhaps,  that  the  law  of  definite  proportions  itself,  widely  spreading 
as  it  seems,  is  but  one  of  the  consequences  of  some  more  compre- 
hensive principle,  the  conclusions  which  the  most  distinguished  bo- 
tanists of  the  present  day  have  arrived  at,  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive  types  of  monocotyledonous,  dicotyledo- 
nous, and  acotyledonous  plants ;  these  constituting  the  three  great 
classes  into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  divided. 

''  Mons.  Decandolle  observes,  '  that  the  numbers  4,  5,  and  their 
multiples,  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  dicotyledonous  plants; 
the  number  3,  and  its  multiples,  to  monocotyledonous ;  the  number 
2,  and  its  multiples,  to  be  established  among  the  acotyledonous  in 
the  great  family  of  mosses.'  That  exceptions  from  this  standard  are 
numerous  will  be  evident,  when  we  recollect  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  artificial  arrangement  of  Linnceus  proceeds,  is 
founded  on  the  difference  of  number  in  the  floral  organs ;  but  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  philosophical  remarks  of 
the  botanist  alluded  to  on  this  subject,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  rise 
with  the  conviction  that  these  aeviations  from  the  supposed 
standard  may  be  explained  by  the  interference  of  other  causes,  such 
as  the  abortion  of  certain  parts,  or  the  adhesion  of  two  or  more,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one ;  whilst  the  existence  of  the  same 
tendency  towards  regularity  may  be  traced  even  in  these,  by  an 
occasional  return  to  the  ideal  structure,  whenever  the  causes  which 
usually  interfere  with  it  are  accidently  removed. 

**  Mons.  Decandolle  has  also  shown  that  this  numerical  propor- 
tion exists  between  the  members  of  the  different  organs  that  toge- 
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ther  constitute  the  same  flower,  as  well  as  between  the  component 
parts  of  different  flowers  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

"  Thus  the  relation  of  number  between  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  deviations  from  this  regularity 
there  are  met  with  may  be  referred  to  the  causes  above  assigned, 
being  most  frequent  where  the  parts  are  most  numerous,  the  chances 
of  abortion  or  of  adhesion  being  increased  in  proportion. 

*^  The  same  relation  extends  likewise  to  the  stamens,  subject  to 
occasional  deviations ;  and  even  in  the  pistillary  system,  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  anomalies  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  number  of  the  valves  of  the  pericarp,  of  the  placenta,  of 
pistillary  chord,  of  the  styles,  and  the  stigmas,  &c.,  is  always  in 
the  proportion  of  I  to  1,1  to  2,  2  to  1 ;  so  that  one  of  these  organs 
may  serve  to  determine  the  rest,  allowing  for  exceptions  from  abor- 
tion, &c.;  and  that  when  the  parts  of  the  pistils  are  disposed  in  a 
whorl-shaped  manner  around  an  ideal  or  real  axis,  the  number  of 
their  parts  is  in  a  determinate  relation  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  this  relation  being  one  of  the  following: 

1  to  1 .  2 — 5  or  its  multiples. 

I — 2  or  its  multiples.  3 — 5  or  ditto. 

1 — 3  or  ditto.  4 — 5  or  ditto. 

1—5  or  ditto.  2—1. 

2 — 3  or  ditto. 
*'  Lastly,  we  learn  from  astronomers,  that  the  members  of  the 
planetary  system  to  which  we  belong,  are  themselves  subject  to  a 
law  of  an  analogous  kind. 

"  Bode  has  observed,  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  several  orbits 
which  the  planets  describe  bear  a  certain  definite  proportion  one 
to  the  other,  the  distances  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
&c.  from  the  sun  being  that  of  the  numbers  4,  7,  10,  16,  28 ;  so 
that  the  differences  are  as  3,  3,  6,  12.  The  law  was  interrupted 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  consider  a  planet 
as  wanting  in  that  interval;  a  deficiency  long  afterwards  supplied 
by  the  discovery  of  four  new  planets  in  that  very  interval,  all  of 
whose  orbits  conform  in  dimension  to  the  law  in  question,  within 
such  moderate  limits  of  error,  as  may  be  due  to  causes  independent 
of  those  on  which  the  law  ultimately  rests.* 

"  There  cannot  be  a  sublimer  subject  for  contemplation,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  elevate  our  ideas  with  respect  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, than  the  correspondence  which  may  thus  be  traced  between 
the  laws  that  pervade  the  whole  of  creation,  from  the  ultimate  par- 

*  **  In  the  third  rolume  of  the  Cambridge  Tniuaetioiu,  Mr.  Challis  has  at- 
teoapted  to  extend  Bode'a  law  of  the  diatancea  of  the  planets  from  the  son,  to 
the  diatances  of  the  aatelUtea  from  their  reapectiTO  primariea.  He  ahows  that 
the  differences  of  the  diatances  of  Jupiter'a  aatellitea  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  2| ;  those  of  Uranoa  in  that  of  1| ;  authorising  the  conjecture  that  there  are 
two  undiscoTered  satellites  hetween  the  4th  and  5th »  and  one  between  the  5th 
and  6th.  In  the  case  of  Saturn's  satellitea,  the  ratio  is  further  departed  from, 
perhaps  firom  the  interference  of  the  ring." 
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tides  of  matter,  which,  by  their  extreme  minuteness,  baffle  our  very 
powers  of  conception,  to  those  immense  aggregates  of  them,  which 
compose  any  one  of  the  members  of  our  own  planetary  system;  and 
as,  according  to  the  grand  conception  of  Boscovich,  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  and  that  of  cohesion,  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be 
the  same  force  exerted  at  different  distances,  so  the  various  ways 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tendency  to  definite  proportions  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself)  manifests  itself  throughout  the  whole  of 
nature,  will  perhaps  be  eventually  traced  to  the  same  law ;  of  which 
what  is  called  the  atomic  theory,  comprehensive  as  it  may  be,  is 
only  one  of  the  consequences. 

**  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  constitutes  the  most  striking  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  art  and  of  nature,  the  provisions  of  finite 
and  of  infinite  intelligence;  the  former  accomplishing  its  purposes 
by  a  multitude  of  particular  contrivances  and  regulations,  which 
being  made  to  meet  each  circumstance  as  it  arises,  are  inconsistent 
one  with  the  other,  and  at  the  best  are  applicable  to  a  limited  num- 
ber only,  out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  cases;  the  other  pro- 
ducing an  immense  series  of  effects  by  a  few  very  simple  laws,  which 
not  only  harmonize  exactly  one  with  the  other,  but  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  themselves  the  consequences  of  a  still  smaller  number 
of  first  principles."  (P.  98.) 

The  fourth  chapter,  which  contains  matter  equally  curious  with 
that  shown  to  exist  in  the  three  foregoing,  we  shall  leave  untouched, 
£br  we  have  already  exceeded  our  purposed  bounds ;  and  the  reader 
of  the  volume  would  blame  us  were  we  to  anticipate  all  the  good 
that  it  contains. 
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A  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  its  Consequences^  called  Nervous 
and  Bilious  Complaints;  with  Observations  on  the  Organic 
Diseases  in  which  they  sometimes  terminate.  By  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  m.d.,  f.r.s.  l.  and  £.,  &c.  Seventh  Edition. — 8vo. 
pp.231.     Renshaw  and  Rush,  London. 

Elaborate  criticism,  or  a  detailed  analysis,  of  a  work  which  bears 
upon  its  title-page  the  verdict  which  has  been  passed  upon  it  by  the 
profession^  in  the  two  words  ''  Seventh  Edition,"  would  be  quite 
supererogatory.  In  several  numbers  of  this  Journal  we  have  given 
ample  accounts  of  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  and  pointed 
out  the  strong  claims  it  possesses  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
and  practitioner.  With  every  wish,  therefore,  to  do  all  the  justice 
in  our  power  both  to  the  author  and  the  publisher,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  stating,  in  the  words  of  the  former,  the  additional  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  secured  by  the  purchase  of  this  edition. 

**  In  the  present  and  sixth  editions,  which  are  much  enlarged, 
compared  with  the  former  editions  of  this  treatise,  the  more  pro* 
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tracted  cases  of  indigestion  in  particular,  both  with  respect  to  their 
symptoms  and  treatment,  are  more  fully  considered.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  causes  which  render  them  protracted ;  to 
lay  down  at  greater  length  the  plans  of  treatment  which  I  have 
foand  most  successful  in  them,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles  on 
which  their  success  depends;  and  a  chapter  on  Symptomatic  In- 
dig;estion  has  been  added,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  place  in  a 
clear  point  of  view  the  nature  of  many,  particularly  of  the  more 
protracted  cases.  In  enlarging  the  following  treatise,  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  originally  written,  stating  merely 
my  own  observations,  and  the  reflections  suggested  by  them,  and 
that  only  when  they  have  led  to  something  which  has  not  been 
stated  or  sufficiently  explained  by  others." 

Although  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  practical  merit  of 
some  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  we  still  believe  that  he  who 
does  not  peruse  Dr.  Philip's  ''Treatise  on  Indigestion''  neither 
does  justice  to  himself  nor  to  the  dyspeptic  patients  he  may  have 
to  treat. 


Principles  of  Physiological  Medicine,  in  the  form  of  Propositions ; 
embracing  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  with 
Commentaries  on  those  relating  to  Pathology.  By  F.  J.  V. 
BaoiTssAis,  M.D.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Isaac 
Hats,  m.d.,  and  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  mo).,  Members  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c. — Philadelphia:  Carey 
and  Lea.     8vo.  pp.  594. 

We  recommend  this'  work  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
Qot  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  French  language  to  study 
the  original.  It  is  very  true  that  Broussais  frequently  pushes 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  an  unjustifiable  extent;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  as  often  lays  down  propositions,  with  an 
assumption  of  originality,  which  no  well-informed  medical  student 
of  the  present  day  would  deny.  Notwithstanding,  however,  M. 
Broussais'  excessive  vanity,  which  almost  every  page  of  his  works 
betrays,  he  is  both  an  amusing  and  an  instructive  writer.  His 
doctrines,  we  are  aware,  are  no  longer  so  popular  in  France  as  they 
were  when  they  were  first  promulgated,  but  they  are  still  sup- 
ported and  acted  upon  by  many  very  distinguished  French  prac- 
titioners. His  opinions  upon  physiology  and  pathology  are  treated 
with  respect  even  by  those  who  refuse  the  unlimited  belief  which 
M.  Broussais  considers  to  be  his  due:  they  are  frequently  referred 
to  by  continental  and  English  medical  writers,  and,  for  this  reason 
alone,  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  neglected  by  the  student  or 
practitioner  who  wishes  to  keep  upon  a  level  with  the  medical  lite- 
rature of  the  day. 

The  American  translation  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
having  a  very  copious  alphabetical  index,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
M.  Broussais'  opinions  may  be  instantly  referred  to. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Causes  why  Vaccination  has  sometimei 
failed  to  prevent  Smallpox ;  and  also  a  Description  of  a  Me- 
thod, confirmed  by  experience ^  of  obviating  such  Causes.  By 
Kdward  Leese,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
Stationary  Vaccinator  in  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 
&c.     Part  Second. — 8vo.  pp.  36.     London. 

Mr.  Leese  has  for  many  years  held  the  appointment  of  stationary 
vaccinator  in  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  and  must  con- 
sequently  have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  every  fact  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  best  opportunities  are  not  always 
taken  advantage  of;  the  lessons  which  experience  should  teach  us 
are  too  frequently  slighted  with  schoolboy  indifference,  and  neither 
add  one  single  grain  to  the ''  intellectual  granary"  of  the  obsenrer, 
nor  enable  him  to  afford  one  iota  of  improvement  to  others.  Mr. 
Leese  is  not  of  this  careless  class:  he  has  carefully  attended 
to  every  circumstance  relating  to  vaccination,  and  in  the  little 
brochure  before  us  he  gives,  in  a  brief  form,  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  from  the  large  share  of  experience  he  has  had. 

The  ''method"  referred  to  in  the  titlepage  is  that  which  was 
brought  into  general  notice  by  Mr.  Brtce,  of  Edinburgh. 

We  doubt  whether  all  Mr.  Leese*s  opinions  will  be  received  as 
undisputed  axioms,  but  the  source  from  whence  they  proceed  will 
at  least  secure  for  them  respect  and  mature  consideration.  There 
is  one  point  connected  with  vaccination,  upon  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  information :  we  allude  to  the  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  vesicle.  As  far  as  we  know.  Dr.  Howisok,  vaccinator  to 
the  Royal  Dispensary  at  Edinburgh,  is  the  only  person  who  has 
recorded  his  opinion  upon  this  subject :  he  says,  "  From  long  ex- 
perience, 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  temperature,  or  weather, 
affects,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  perfection  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle.  I  have  always  observed  that  the  vesicle  is  more  complete, 
and  more  certain  of  going  through  its  various  stages,  during  the 
summer  months,  and  particularly  during  warm  seasons,  when  it  is 
turgid  with  pellucid  veins,  than  during  the  winter,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cold  and  tempestuous;  at  which  period  the  vesicle  is  small, 
imperfect,  and  flaccid."* 

*  Medical  Gazette,  toI.  viii.  p.  520.  Mr.  Leese  himself  informs  as  that  be 
is  cotmnced,  from  his  own  obsenration,  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Howison's  remarks. 
—Rsv. 
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Case  of  Placental  Separation;  fatal  Hemorrliage.     By  John 

FooTE,  jun.,  Esq.,  l.a.8.,  a.m.b.s. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  February,  1833,  I  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Davis,  a  surgeon  residing  in  Great  Chapel  street, 
Westminster,  to  accompany  him  to  witness  the  autopsy  of  a  woman, 
who  had  died  undelivered.  Messrs.  Davis,  D.  O.  Edwards,  G. 
Pearse,  and  Gibbon,  were  present,  as  likewise  the  midwife  who 
had  been  in  attendance.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  far  as  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  friends  and  the  accoucheuse,  was  as  follows: 

Margaret  Morris,  eetat.  thirty-five,  a  widow,  but  kept  by  an 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Welsh,  residing  5,  New  Way,  Westminster, 
obtained  a  card  from  a  charity  on  which  the  addresses  of  two  mid  - 
wives  were  inscribed;  she  expected  to  be  put  to  bed  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  present  year.  She  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  of  which  four  are  living;  labours  hitherto  natural.  She 
had  a  stand  in  the  Broadway,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  sell 
fniit,  supporting  her  basket  by  a  band  across  the  loins ;  owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  new  police  force,  she  had  latterly  been  obliged 
to  keep  moving  about  with  her  burden.  Like  the  generality  of 
those  of  her  class,  her  habits  were  very  intemperate. 

After  conception,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital for  abdominal  dropsy,  and,  while  there,  she  considered  herself 
to  have  quickened. 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  instant,  when  about  eight  months  and  a 
half  gone,  she  carried  very  heavy  loads  of  coals  and  potatoes,  and 
also  drank  a  very  large  quantity  of  spirits.  Within  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  she  was  taken  ill,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  On  the 
SuDday  afternoon,  flooding  came  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
blood  soaked  through  the  bedding,  and  deluged  the  floor.  She 
also  suffered  from  severe  and  unremitting  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen,  but  unaccompanied  by  true  labour  pains.  The  first  mid- 
wife on  the  list  was  immediately  sent  for;  but,  ere  she  arrived, 
(four  o'clock,)  the  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  and  the  marks  of  it  on 
the  floor  had  been  effaced.  She  was,  however,  informed  of  that 
circumstance.  She  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  os  uteri 
undilated  (as  she  said),  so  that  she  could  not  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  presentation.  She  merely  ordered  her  to  take  some  hot  tea, 
and  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  left  her.  The  flooding  occurred 
again  very  severely  in  about  two  hours,  there  being  constant  drain- 
ing in  the  interim ;  the  midwife  was  sent  for  a  second  time,  but, 
when  she  came,  the  woman  was  insensible  and  evidently  sinking. 
The  man,  Welsh,  was  immediately  dispatched  for  the  parish-doctor, 
^ut,  as  that  gentleman  was  not  in  the  way,  he  went  for  another 
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surgeon,  and  when  he  got  there,  he  found  that  the  woman  had  been 
dead  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  expired  at  a  quarter  past  eight  io 
the  evening,  all  external  hemorrhage  having  ceased  by  seven. 
During  the  whole  time,  there  were  not  any  labour  pains. 

Autopsy.  External  appearances.  Body  generally  pale;  coun- 
tenance much  blanched;  features  calm;  abdomen  prominent, pre- 
senting an  even  sensation  to  the  hand ;  a  blood  stain  on  the  left 
thigh. 

Internal,  An  incision  being  made  from  the  umbilicus  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  pubis,  and  then  caused  to  diverge  to  either  side, 
as  far  as  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  some  serous  fluid 
was  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  came  fully  into  view.  Its  parietes  were 
then  cautiously  incised,  and  the  membranes,  containing  the  liquor 
amnii  in  considerable  quantity,  exposed.  These  latter  had  not  been 
ruptured,  either  by  nature  or  by  art;  they  were  adherent  throughout 
nearly  their  whole  extent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  also  considerably  phlogosed.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  a  dark  coagulum  of  blood,  weighing  between  two  and 
three  pounds,  was  discovered,  lying  between  the  matrix  and  a  thin 
flattened  placenta,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  plate.  The  after-burden 
was  nearly  entirely  separated  from  the  uterus;  the  membranes 
being  slit  open,  the  os  tincoD  was  ascertained  to  be  dilated  to  the 
size  of  half  a  crown,  and  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  a  male,  to  have  de- 
scended into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  vertex  presenting,  but  not 
far  enough  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  There  was  not  any 
rupture  either  of  the  womb  or  umbilical  chord ;  and  the  uterine 
veins,  some  of  which  were  traced  to  a  considerable  extent,  were 
healthy.  The  pelvic  bones  of  the  mother  appeared  to  be  well- 
formed,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  an  infant  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  to  pass.  There  was  not  any  undue  enlargement  of  any 
part  of  the  fcetus,  which  might  obstruct  the  natural  termination  of 
parturition.  The  liver  presented  the  usual  appearances  of  that  of 
the  drunkard.     The  other  cavities  were  not  examined. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  that  this 
woman  lost  her  life  from  gross  mismanagement  and  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  midwife ;  and  neither  should  1  hesitate  in  affirming, 
that,  had  a  properly  educated  practitioner  been  in  attendance,  she 
would  not  have  perished.  As  she  had  previously  borne  six  children, 
her  labours  hitherto  natural,  as  there  was  not  any  deformity  either 
of  the  mother  or  child,  and  the  presentation  natural,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably surmised  that  had  she  been  properly  treated,  labour  would 
have  come  on,  the  hemorrhage  would  have  been  arrested,  and  the 
mother  saved,  although  the  child,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
been  lost.  An  obstetric  pupil  of  only  a  year's  standing  ought,  and 
]  doubt  not  would,  have  treated  the  case  better:  he  would  have 
dilated  the  os  uteri,  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  induced  labour. 
The  mere  ruptures  of  the  membranes  might  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  case  might  then  have  been 
left  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  else  labour  expedited  by  the  secale 
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eornutnm.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the  symptoms  present  when  the 
midwife  came  the  first  time  did  not  warrant  manual  interference, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  woman  ought  not  to  have  been  left 
after  the  occurrence  of  so  formidable  an  attack  of  flooding,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  constant  draining,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  liable 
to  recur,  and  cause  syncope  and  death.  But  it  must  be  apparent, 
that,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  midwife  to  have 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  presentation  by  dilating  the  os  uteri 
sufficiently,  as  it  might  arise  from  a  placenta  presentation,  and 
then  active  measures  are  imperatively  necessary.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, from  what  I  have  heard  both  from  the  midwife  and  other  per- 
sons, that  any  thing  was  done  for  the  woman's  relief,  except  the 
exhibition  of  tea  and  brandy  and  water  in  the  first  instance,  and 
sending  for  a  medical  man  when  she  was  in  articulo  mortis ;  so  that 
the  midwife's  conduct  was  reprehensible  throughout.  Had  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  been  held,  can  a  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  verdict? 

Cases  similar  in  the  result  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
the  hands  of  midwives,  a  race  of  beings  frequently  extremely 
ignorant,  and  only  capable  of  managing  a  case  successfully 
when  nature  does  the  business  to  their  hands.  Some,  however, 
have  sufficient  common  sense  to  induce  them  to  send  for  other  ad- 
vice, and  for  an  individual  more  competent  to  conduct  the  case, 
when  it  becomes  too  onerous  for  them,  and  they  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility ;  but  here,  as  in  many  others,  the  assistance 
of  a  surgeon  was  not  required  until  the  time  had  passed  when  he 
might  have  been  of  service.  For  these  reasons,  and  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  the  sooner  the  midwife  is  prevented  practising, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  science  and  the  public  weal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reveries  of  a  worthy  but  eccentric  knight,  who,  although 
a  good  surgeon,  is  most  certainly  practically  unacquainted  with 
obstetricy.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  lecturers  on  midwifery 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  teach  women  in  private  the  art  and  science 
they  profess,  while  they  rave  at  and  run  down  Sir  A.  Carlisle  for 
his  whim-whams  in  public:  such  conduct  alone  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  persons  I  allude  to  with  disgrace,  and  they  richly  merit 
to  be  held  out  for  public  contempt;  but  it  is  an  ungracious  task 
to  point  out  the  errors  of  our  brethren,  and  I  decline  it. 

36»  TavUtock  ttreet,  Covent  Garden, 
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[rROM    A   COftRESPONDBNT.] 

Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  of  the  Temporal  Artery, 

This  form  of  aneurismal  tumor  has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  the  greater  number  of  pathologists,  although  it  is 
Dot  rare  in  its  occurrence.  It  happens  particularly  when  an  artery 
divides  itself  into  a  great  number  of  branches  within  a  short  space. 
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I  have  observed  it  most  frequently  in  the  branches  of  the  ocdpttal 
and  temporal  arteries.  In  every  case,  the  disease  had  arisen  in 
very  young  subjects,  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that  they  were 
usually  caused  by  *'  vitium  primsB  formationis."  In  the  commence- 
ment the  disease  is  manifested  by  many  parts  near  one  another 
being  affected  by  sensibly  strong  pulsations,  which,  upon  dose 
examination,  manifestly  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  branclies 
of  an  artery.  When  the  disease  progresses  further,  it  changes  its 
original  form.  There  arises,  on  the  more  strongly  pulsating  points, 
knotty  swellings,  which  approach  more  or  less  to  each  other,  and, 
according  to  the  degree  of  tneir  extension,  form  variously  sized  and 
irregular  tumors,  until,  from  further  extensions,  it  at  length  fonns 
a  cluster-like  swelling. 

These  aneurisms  are  accompanied  with  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  increase  uninterruptedly, 
which  especially  appertain  to  the  disease  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  curative  means,  I  have  since  many  years  ex- 
perienced that  the  ligature  of  the  trunk  of  the  affected  arteries  was 
frequently  insufficient  to  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  effect, 
particularly  when  this  disease  affects  the  branches  of  the  temporal 
and  occipital,  owing  to  the  free  anastomosis  of  the  frontal,  tem- 
poral, and  occipital  branches  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of 
the  opposite  side,  supplying  the  aneurism  with  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  ligature  of  the  tranks. 

Another  circumstance  also  causes  the  ligature  of  the  principal 
artery  to  be  unsuccessful,  that  many  of  those  small  tumors  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  self-existence  (selbstdndiges  lebens),  that 
the  adhesive  inflammation  consequeilt  on  the  operation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  obliteration  of  those  tumors.  More  certain  re- 
sults from  this  method  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  applying  ligatures 
on  not  only  one  trunk,  but  upon  all  those  which  supply  the  aneu- 
rism with  nourishment;  an  operation  which  would  be  extremely 
painful,  and  might  be  dangerous,  from  the  violent  inflammation  of 
the  scalp. 

I  have,  instead  of  this  operation  of  tying  the  trunk,  adopted  ano- 
ther method,  in  every  aneurism  of  this  kind  where  pressure  could 
be  exercised  upon  an  immediate  long  surface,  and  always  with  the 
best  success;  which  consists  in  making  a  deep  incision  of  tolerable 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  aneurismal  swelling,  particularly  in  that 
part  where  the  tumors  pulsate  most  strongly,  are  most  numerous 
and  projecting,  and  in  that  direction  which  cuts  through,  in  the  one 
incision,  the  greater  number  of  those  tumors;  the  operator  must 
instantly  arrest  the  violent  hemorrhage  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  Both  steps  of  this  operation  are  much  less  painful  than 
the  tying  of  the  principal  artery  or  arteries,  where  such  careful  dis- 
section is  necessary,  &c.  This  method  preferred  by  me  is  much 
more  certain  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  it  is  performed  upon  the 
affected  part,  and  thereby  causes  the  adhesive  inflammation  to  be 
much  more  perfect ;  further,  it  renders  unnecessary  all  secondary 
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operations,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  cure  is  effected 
comfflonly  in  the  short  space  of  some  weeks. 

The  history  of  the  case  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
observations,  and  which  was  witnessed  by  Von  Walther  and  other 
foreign  physicians,  is  as  follows : 

A  boy,  aged  ten,  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  suffered  a  good  deal 
during  Uie  last  four  years  (probably  from  his  birth,)  from  painful . 
tbrobbings  in  the  right  temporal  region.  On  examination,  I  found 
there  an  elastic  and  yery  unequal  swelling  projecting  somewhat 
more  than  an  inch,  and  towards  the  circumference  rather  firmer; 
the  only  tumor  which  pulsated  strongly  ceased  to  do  so  on  firm 
pressure,  which  caused  pain,  but  whereby  the  bones  could  be  plainly 
ielt,  and  the  parts  reacquired  their  normal  condition;  the  point  of 
the  tumor  occupied  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone,  from  which 
point  it  extended  itself  on  all  sides  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  was 
at  least  four  inches. 

From  this  tumor  the  head  had  the  appearance  as  if  the  right  half 
vere  larger  than  the  left.  When  the  hair  was  removed,  the  patient 
fixed,  and  the  apparatus  for  arresting  the  hemorrhage  was  ready^ 
I  made  an  incision  in  the  tumor  from  before  backwards,  three  inches 
long,  by  which  the  greater  number  and  largest  of  the  aneurismal 
tumors  were  cut  across.  A  quantity  of  arterial  blood  was  lost;  but 
immediately  a  soft  sponge,  extetiding  beyond  the  edges  of  the  tumor, 
was  firmly  pressed,  and  the  pressure  was  continued  some  seconds 
with  undiminished  vigour,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  conti- 
guous parts  were  emptied  of  blood  as  much  as  possible.  Whilst 
the  operator  had  one  hand  engaged  by  exercising  pressure  on  the 
sponge,  he  seized  with  the  other  a  tolerably  large  compress,  removed 
the  sponge,  and  at  the  same  moment  applied  the  compress,  before 
hemorrhage  could  again  oc;cur,  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and 
then  covered  the  whole  tumor  with  a  sponge  extending  beyond  its 
^ges,  of  about  one  inch  thick,  which  was  made  fast  by  means  of 
^hesive  straps  and  a  bandage.  After  some  hours  I  diminished  the 
pressure  which  at  first  was  necessary,  by  undoing  some  of  the  folds 
of  the  bandage. 

On  the  second  day  the  sponge  was  replaced  by  compresses,  in 
order  not  to  cause  either  too  much  pain  or  inflammation  by  immo- 
derate pressure.  Very  slight  antipnlogi3tic  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  subdue  some  pain  and  fever  consequent  on  the  inflammation. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  compresses  were  separated  by  a  copious 
suppuration,  and  the  wound  soon  healed,  its  edges  being  brought 
together  by  adhesive  straps.  No  secondary  hemorrhage  took 
place.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pulsation  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tumor,  and  the  pain  and  swelling  had  entirely 
tiisappearcd. 
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Floriferli  ut  apet  In  nltlbut  omnia  Ubant. 
Omnia  nos,  itidem,  depacdmur  aurea  dicta. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Paralysis.     From  Dr.  Root's  Clinical  Lecture. 
[Med,  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

I  WISH  next  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  case  of  paralysis  from 
torpor  of  the  nerves,  apparently  arising  from  cold.     It  occurred  in 
Phcebe  Munson,  aged  fifty,  a  washerwoman,  who  was  admitted 
into  Mary's  Ward,  November  I .     She  stated  she  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  the  last  two  years,  having  found,  ever  since  that 
period,  a  gradual  diminution  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.     Her  occupation  of  course  exposed  her  to 
cold,  and,  about  six  months  ago,  the  loss  of  power  and  sensation 
had  so  much  increased  as  to  prevent  her  from  any  longer  following 
it.     When  admitted  she  was  very  low  spirited,  had  so  little  use  of 
her  arms  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  feed  herself,  and  could  only  walk 
with  the  assistance  of  a  person  on  each  side  of  her,  dragging  her 
legs  along  the  floor;  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  were 
very  cold,  and  she  complained  of  a  constant  sensation  of  general 
coldness  and  weakness.     The  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities 
was  so  much  impaired  that  I  pinched  the  foot,  instep,  and  calf  of 
the  leg  pretty  severely,  while  talking  to  her,  without  her  expressing 
the  slightest  consciousness :  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
the  right  leg;  she  had  rather  more  feeling  in  the  left.     In  the 
upper  extremities,  sensation  was  not  quite  so  much  impaired;  but 
she  was  incapable  of  holding  any  thing  in  her  hands  more  than  a 
few  seconds,  and  her  grasp  was  exceedingly  feeble.     She  com- 
plained of  continual  aching  pains  across  the  loins,  occasional  gid- 
diness of  the  head,  and  dimness  of  vision;  her  tongue  was  white 
and   tremulous,    appetite   tolerable,   bowels  very  costive,  pulse 
eighty,  small,  and  compressible.     Now,  although  she  complained 
of  this  aching  pain  of  the  loins,  with  occasional  giddiness  and 
diminished  vision,  still,  as  I  found,  on  examining  the  spine  by  per- 
cussion, that  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord,  that  there  was  no  heat  of  the  head,  and 
that  the  pupils  dilated  and  contracted  perfectly  naturally,  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  paralysis  was  dependent  on  a  torpid  state  of  the 
nerves,  (probably  from  cold,)  and  determined  to  treat  it  as  such. 

I  believe  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  cold  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  this  torpid  condition  of  the  nerves,  inducing,  either 
Iccally  or  generally,  loss  of  voluntary  power,  as  well  as  diminished 
sensibility.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  related  by  Dr. 
Clark,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal.  Dr.  Powell,  too,  published  some  cases  of  palsy,  arising 
from  this  cause,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  CoU 
lege  of  Physicians. 
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The  indication  there  beiag  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  nervous 
system,  I  applied  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  ordered 
ber  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  three  times  a  day;  and,  to 
obviate  the  costiveness,  gave  her  ten  grains  of  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth  every  night;  allowing  her  at  first  the  house  diet, 
viz.  meat  four  times  a  week,  and  soon  afterwards  letting  her  have 
meat  daily,  with  a  pint  of  porter.     This  treatment  was  continued 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  she  remained  in  the  hospital, 
the  dose  of  the  strychnia  being  gradually  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  effect.     At  one  period,  about  the 
tenth  day  after  she  commenced  it,  she  took  half  a  grain  three  times 
a  day,  but  she  could  not  take  this  quantity  long:  the  second  day 
after  taking  this  dose,  it  appeared  suddenly  to  afiect  her  head  with 
giddiness,  and  to  deprive  her  of  all  power  over  her  limbs;  but,  on 
being  put  to  bed,  this  soon  subsided,  and  on  the  following  day  she 
had  much  more  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  than  she  had 
possessed  since  she  was  admitted :  indeed,  on  the  fourth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  her  taking  the  strychnia,  the  sensibility  and 
motive  power  had  considerably  increased ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
sensation  was  perfectly  restored,  and,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
month,  she  was  able  to  walk  firmly  and  without  any  support,  taking 
each  leg  fairly  off  the  ground.     Ultimately,  before  she  quitted  the 
hospital,  she  was  able  to  walk,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  us  well  as 
ever  she  did  in  her  life.*' 

The  power  of  the  upper  extremities  was  more  slowly  regained, 
and  although  it  began  to  increase  as  early  as  that  of  the  lower,  still 
it  was  not  in  proportion;  and,  therefore,  about  the  sixth  week,  I 
directed  electric  sparks  to  be  drawn  from  the  arms  and  shoulders, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  still  taking  the  strychnine.  By  de- 
grees the  power  of  the  hands  and  arms  returned,  so  that  she  could 
grasp  firmly,  and  maintain  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  when 
she  quitted  the  hospital,  she  was  quite  sufiiciently  recovered  to 
earn  her  bread.  She  was  a  woman  of  desponding  state  of  mind, 
and  would  often  tell  me  she  was  quite  incapable  of  using  her 
hands,  even  at  the  time  she  admitted  she  fed  herself,  laced  her 
own  stays,  tied  all  her  tapes  herself,  and,  in  fact,  dressed  herself 
entirely:  so,  of  course,  as  all  of  you  know,  when  a  person  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  this,  she  must  have  free  motion  and  use  of  her  arms. 
Last  Thursday,  then,  she  went  out  quite  well. 

You  will  see,  by  the  case-book,  that  when  she  had  taken  the 
strychnine  about  six  weeks,  some  of  the  powdered  valerian  root 
was  ordered  for  her,  with  a  drachm  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  in 
the  camphor  mixture :  this  was  merely  given  her  in  consequence  of 
the  general  feeling  of  coldness  she  still  complained  of.  At  the 
same  time,  you  must  not  suppose  I  expected  any  great  good  from 
the  valerian;  the  ammonia,  as  a  stimulant,  might  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body;  the  valerian,  too,  is  unquestionably  a  stimu- 
lant, in  consequence  of  the  essential  oil  it  contains,  but  it  is  con- 
tained in  too  small  a  quantity  to  admit  of  the  dose  in  which  she 
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took  it  acting  as  such.     I  confess  that  I  gave  it  to  her  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  strong  impression  upon  her  mind,  through 
the  medium  of  her  olfactory  nerves,  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  suffered 
great  depression  of  spirits ;  and  I  believe  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  foetid  medicines,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  strong  impression  they  make  upon  the  mind.     Afterwards, 
on  leaving  off  the  strychnine,  when  merely  debility  with  coldness 
remained,  I  gave  her  some  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  iron; 
began  first  with  a  drachm,  soon  increased  it  to  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  afterwards  to  two  drachms,  and  then  to  two  drachms  and  a 
half.     This  medicine  I  have  always  found  a  very  excellent  stimu- 
lant and  tonic,  and  in  this  case  it  fully,  answered  the  purpose  I 
intended.     She  soon  now  recovered  her  strength,  the  temperature 
of  her  body  became  natural,  and  she  appeared  to  get  quite  fat.    It 
is  in  these  kind  of  cases,  arising  from  cold,  that  strychnine  is  useful; 
but  if  the  paralysis  arises  from  any  pressure,  or  enusion,  no  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  it;  or,  if  it  should  arise  from  inflammation  or 
congestion,  it  can  do  no  good;  but,  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  mentioned,  from  its  powerful  stimulating  effects  on  the  nerves, 
it  is  often  useful.     I  have  found  it  also  beneficial  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis arising  from  another  cause,  viz.  from  lead.     I  have  a  case,  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  hospital,  where  I  can  clearly  trace  the  cause 
to  thi^  poison ;  I  have  given  him  the  strychnia,  and  under  it  he  is 
decidedly  improving.     I  have  also  another  case  in  the  hospital  of 
palsy  of  the  wrists  and  fingers,  but  where  I  cannot  trace  the  cause 
to  the  poison  of  lead ;  and  therefore,  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  I  am  giving  him   also  the 
strychnia,  and  from  which  he  is  certainly  deriving  benefit.     You 
know  that  the  peculiar  effect  of  this  remedy  is  the  production  of  a 
sensation  of  either  pricking  or  involuntary  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  any  service  in  paralysis,  unless 
one  or  other  of  these  effects  is  produced.     This,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  its  first  effect,  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  round  with  me  will,  I  dare  say,  recollect,  that  many  pa- 
tients taking  this  medicine  have  complained  of  pain  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  and  dimness  of  sight,  and  sometimes  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  have  fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  without 
having  been  previously  affected  by  any  pricking  or  twitching  of  the 
muscles.     I  mention  this,  because  Orfila  and  Magendie  have  as- 
serted that  it  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord  alone ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
has  stated,  that  in  experimenting  on  animals,  if  he  divided  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  occiput  and  removed  it,  that  then  the  strychnia 
was  incapable  of  producing  any  effects ;  but  that  if  he  left  the  spina) 
cord  entire,  and  then  removed  the  brain,  its  specific  effects  were 
produced.     I  am,  however,  satisfied,  that  some  affection  of  the 
brain  is  quite  as  frequently  produced  as  the  tetanic  aflection  of  the 
muscles.    It  is  commonly  said,  too,  that  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed 
limbs  are  chiefly  affected  by  these  convulsions,  nay,  that  in  many 
cases  they  alone  are  affected,  the  muscles  of  the  healthy  limb  re- 
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mainiflg  quiet,  while  the  paralysed  limb  is  also  said  to  have  diapho- 
resis produced  without  the  other  participating.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  found  either  of  these  to  be  the  case.  The  muscles  of  the 
healthy  side  have  been  quite  as  much  affected  as  those  of  the  dis- 
eased, and  when  diaphoresis  has  been  produced,  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  it  has  been  partial.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  often 
seen  it  produce  the  convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscles,  without 
the  head  being  at  all  affected. 

With  regard  to  the  dose  of  strychnia,  many  begin  with  not  more 
than  a  tendi  or  twelfth  of  a  grain :  I  rarely  commence  with  a  less 
dose,  to  an  adult,  than  the  sixth  of  a  grain,  either  of  the  pure 
strychnia  or  of  the  sulphate ;  and,  if  there  be  no  affection  of  the 
head,  no  pricking  x>t  twitching  of  the  muscles,  gradually  increase 
it  to  a  fifth,  fourth,  third,  half,  and  in  some  instances  a  grain,  three 
and  four  times  a  day.  I  have  never  exceeded  a  grain  for  a  dose :  it 
required  always  to  be  given  with  caution,  and  to  be  watched. 
Where  the  dose  is  not  increased,  it  appears  to  me  to  accumulate 
sometiffles  in  the  system;  for  I  h&ve  known  two  or  three  instances 
of  patients  taking  the  same  dose  lor  two  or  three  days  without  its 
producing  the  slightest  apparent  effect,  and  who  have  suddenly 
heen  attacked  with  violent  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  who  have 
fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  To  a  child,  the  dose  I 
should  commence  with  would  be,  at  most,  the  twelfth  of  a  grain, 
which  should  be  very  gradually  increased  until  some  such  effects 
are  produced  as  1  have  named. 

PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 

Convulsive  Disease  in  Children.  Contraction  may  be  either 
symptomatic  or  essential.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  connected  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  their  envelopes. 
It  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  fevers,  whether  these  be  continued 
or  intermittent.  At  the  period  when  the  two  preceding  cases 
were  observed,  there  was  an  infant  in  the  wards  affected  with  me- 
uingo-encephalitis,  which  presented  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
left  arm.  M.  Guersent  has  seen  a  case  of  a  young  girl,  in  whom 
there  was  a  contraction  of  both  arms,  arising  from  a  cerebral  con- 
gestion connected  with  deranged  menstruation.  Rigid  spasms  of 
the  muscles  frequently  show  themselves  in  hysteria. 

Essential  contractions,  on  the  contrary,  appear  independently  of 
all  organic  lesion.  They  are  superficial  or  deep.  It  is  only  to 
these  last  that  the  term  of  tetanus  should  be  exclusively  applied. 
These  cases  are  attended  with  severe  symptoms,  a  greater  or  less 
derangement  or  di£Bculty  in  deglutition,  respiration,  circulation  of 
the  secretions,  indicating  an  alteration  in  the  pharynx,  heart,  sto- 
mach, &c,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  the  seats  of  tonic  spasms 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  superficial  musc>es.  From  all  this 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  symptomatic  trismus  occasioned  by 
a  slight  wound  may  cause  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Superficial  contractions  are  never  accompanied  with  any  notable 
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derangement  of  the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration, and  circula- 
tion. Respiration  is  interrupted  only  when  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  function  are  themselves  affected.  Superficial  contractions 
are  sometimes  general,  sometimes  local.  Among  these  last,  we 
ought  to  range  torticoHs,  cramps,  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  sides,  &c. 

Under  the  name  of  torticolis,  very  different  diseases  have  been 
described.  This  affection  is  characterized  by  a  permanent  rigidity 
of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  neck,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head 
and  an  absolute  impossibility  of  turning  it.  The  muscles  afiected, 
the  length  and  thickness  of  which  diminish  at  the  same  time  that 
they  become  harder,  form  inflexible  chords  beneath  the  teguments 
which  prevent  the  head  from  resuming  its  proper  position.  This 
affection  most  commonly  arises  from  the  impression  of  cold  upon 
the  neck.  Sometimes  it  only  remains  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty- 
eighty  hours;  at  others  it  assumes  a  chronic  form.  It  should  be 
distinguished  from  rheumatism,  in  which  motion,  though  not  impos- 
sible, is  difficult  and  attended  with  pain.  It  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  articular  inflammation  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra, 
which  occasions  analogous  symptoms. 

Cramp  is  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and 
principally  those  of  the  calf.  The  tension  of  these  organs  takes 
place  without  any  evident  shortening,  being  attended  with  pain  more 
or  less  acute.  It  is  produced  by  the  most  opposite  causes,  lasts 
sometimes  a  few  minutes,  whilst  at  others  it  is  protracted  to  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  even  during  whole  months.  M.  Guei-sent  has  seen 
cases  of  it  in  children.  The  pain  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  Very  acute  at  fiM,  it  diminishes  as  the  disease 
assumes  the  chronic  form.  M.  Guersent  has  observed  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  two  children  of  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  years,  which  continued  for  two  years.  One  of  these  was 
attacked  with  croup  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  died. 
The  autopsy  was  made  with  the  greatest  care,  but  no  appreciable 
alteration  was  observed  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  The 
ner\e3,  carefully  dissected,  exhibited  nothing  unnatural.  But  the 
muscles  were  in  a  state  of  hypertrophia,  their  pale  tissue  being  filled 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat. 

The  subject  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  flanks,  with 
corresponding  shortening  of  the  parts,  has  given  rise  to  an  inte- 
resting treatise  published  by  M.Thibert,  which  contains  many  cases 
observed  iu  the  hospital ''  des  Enfans."  Beclard  has  noted  one  case 
in  his  civil  practice.  A  child,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  lameness,  attended  with  shortening  of  the  right 
inferior  extremity.  An  intelligent  surgeon  having  been  called  in, 
had  leeches  and  blisters  applied,  believing  the  case  an  afiection  of 
the  coxo- femoral  articulation.  Beclard  recognised  a  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  right  flank,  prescribed  a  suitable  treatment, 
and  the  child  completely  recovered. 

Sometimes  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  members  affectxne 
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a  great  many  parts,  are  in  some  degree  general.  Almost  all  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  liable  to  spasm,  as  was  seen  in  the  patient 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  case.  In  this  instance  there 
was  immobility  and  stiffness  of  the  trunk  and  members,  as  though 
the  body  was  composed  altogether  of  hard  and  solid  parts.  This 
contraction,  although  it  affects  a  great  number  of  parts,  does  not, 
so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  spinal  nerves,  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient;  but  it  becomes  much  more  serious  when  it  extends  to 
the  encephalon  and  ganglionic  nerves,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus. 

The  seat  and  nature  of  this  disease  are  altogether  obscure.  It 
does  noty  it  is  true,  always  terminate  in  death,  but  when  it  does  so 
terminate,  dissections  afford  no  light.  M.  Ouersent  has  always 
found  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  free  from  any  alteration. 
There  is  nevertheless  a  modification  of  innervation,  and  conse- 
quently an  alteration  of  the  nerves  which  are  the  agents  of  this, 
but  such  alteration  is  not  appreciable  with  our  means  of  investiga- 
tion. Particular  cases,  where  the  muscular  tissue  offers  an  altera- 
tion from  nutrition,  are  to  be  excepted. 

The  etiology  of  essential  contractions  is  quite  obscure.  These 
manifest  themselves  most  frequently  in  weakly  and  puny  children, 
and  in  such  as  are  addicted  to  vicious  habits,  nervous  irritations,  or 
convulsions.  Among  the  occasional  causes,  exposure  to  cold  whilst 
the  body  is  perspiring,  may  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rigidity  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  is  usually  produced  by  a  draught  or  coup  d'air^  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal 
tube  and  traumatic  lesions,  are  regarded  as  causes  of  convulsions. 
Most  of  the  causes  seem  to  have  been  united  in  the  case  first  cited. 
Treaiment  of  Essential  Contractions.  If  an  individual  of  a  san* 
guineous,  vigorous  habit,  be  suddenly  seized  with  contractions,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  one  or  two  general  bleedings. 
Sauvages  gives  the  case  of  a  gardener,  who  having  entered  into  a 
pit  whilst  his  body  was  covered  with  perspiration,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  general  contraction.  He  was  at  first  treated  for  an 
acute  pleurisy,  and  afterwards  took  diaphoretics  and  narcotics. 
He  recovered  in  seven  days.  With  very  young,  weakly,  and  puny 
children,  warm  baths,  vapour  baths,  frictions  with  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  or  with  a  liniment  containing  laudanum,  are  usual  ly  re- 
sorted to.  M.  Guersent  thinks  that  opium  ought  not  to  be  admi- 
nistered internally  to  children  affected  with  contractions,  except 
where  its  external  use  in  the  form  of  frictions  is  unsuccessful.  Its 
internal  use  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed. 

We  have  seen  it  produce  wonderful  effects  in  some  cases,  and 
infants  have  occasionally  taken  enormous  doses  without  showing 
&nv  symptoms  of  congestion,  the  relief  taking  place  on  the  first  ma- 
nifestion  of  the  narcotic  operation.  Moisture  of  the  skin  is  in 
geueral  one  of  the  most  favorable  signs,  and  this  has  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  diaphoretics,  such  as  infusions  of  borage,  the  acetate 
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of  ammonia,  &c.  Dry  fiictions  to  the  skin,  vapour  baths,  bags  fiikd 
with  warm  ashes,  all  contribute  to  the  same  effect.  Pargatives 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bowels  open. 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  recommended  their  use,  and  quoted  cases  show- 
ing their  effiacy.  Some  English  physicians  have  spoken  of  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
iron,  the  doses  of  which  they  have  carried  to  an  enormous  extent, 
(half  an  ounce  daily.)  It  was  administered  unsuccessfully  to  the 
patient  mentioned  in  the  second  case. 

Contrivances  to  produce  extension  have  been  tried,  and  hayc 
succeeded  in  some  instances  where  their  employment  has  been 
seconded  by  the  assistance  of  baths,  emollients,  &c.  Extreme 
measures  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases,  such  as  the 
section  of  the  muscles,  but  as  this  painful  means  was  not  successful, 
it  has  been  entirely  renounced. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  introduction  of  fluids  into  the 
mouths  of  newly-born  mfants  affected  with  trismus,  it  is  useless  and 
even  dangerous  to  introduce  the  g^m  elastic  cannula  through  the 
nares,  it  being  sufficient  to  hold  the  infant  in  a  lying  position  with 
its  head  strongly  drawn  backwards,  and  then  introduce  a  teaspoon 
between  the  dental  arches  and  the  sides  of  the  cheeks.  In  addition 
to  this,  baths,  diaphoretics,  and  gentle  laxatives,  if  constipation 
exist,  should  also  be  tried. — American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 


Case  of  Spasm  and  Severe  Pain  relieved  by  Ligature,  Reported 
by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  m.d. — £.  A.,  a  female,  aged  seventeen,  of  good 
constitution  and  regular  habits,  resident  in  Sixth  below  Spruce,  was 
attacked  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  July,  1832,  with  slight 
cramp  in  the  lower  extremities,  affecting  chiefly  the  calves  of  the 
legs.  The  cramps  increased  in  force  as  the  day  advanced,  and  in 
the  evening  a  profuse  alvine  evacuation,  of  a  very  liquid  character, 
was  followed  by  nausea  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After  going  to 
bed,  she  vomited  copiously  for  about  half  an  hour,  frothy,  yellowish, 
flocculent  matter  of  a  bitter  taste.  At  eleven  p.m.  the  pain  in  the 
abdomen  became  very  severe,  and  the  intervals  between  the  spas- 
modic attacks  very  short.  The  family  administered  laudanum 
freely,  applied  injections,  sinapisms,  heat,  and  castor  oil,  without 
effect,  and  finally  at  half-past  twelve  a.m.  of  the  16th,  sent  for  me. 

I  found  her  hands  and  feet  cold  and  clammy,  her  pulse  nearly 
natural,  her  countenance  irregularly  coloured,  or  flushed  in  ill- 
defined  spots.  Incessant  motion  and  mournful  cries  expressed  the 
severity  of  her  pain.  No  evacuation  of  any  kind  had  occurred  after 
eleven  o'clock,  nor  had  there  been  any  cessation  of  pain. 

Bled  her  thirty-six  ounces,  administered  laudanum  and  castor  oil, 
ordered  enemata,  sinapisms,  and  dry  heat  with  frictions.  At  half- 
past  one,  no  abatement  of  symptoms.  Applied  a  tourniquet  round 
the  middle  of  the  forearm  so  tightly  as  to  demand  nearly  all  mv 
strength  in  turning  the  key.     An  immediate  removal  of  pain  ana 
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nausea  ensued;  the  patient  lost  the  irregular  flush,  the  extremities 
became  warmer,  and  every  morbid  symptom  disappeared.  To  try 
the  effect,  the  tourniquet  was  loosened,  and  the  pain  immediately 
recurred.  It  was  then  kept  tight  for  an  hour,  when  it  was  relaxed 
without  inconvenience.  Soon  after  I  left  the  patient,  the  pain  and 
nausea  returned,  and  the  nurse  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  them 
by  the  tourniquet.  At  half^past  five  a.m.  I  found  the  case  as  at 
eleven  p.m.,  and,  on  tightening  the  tourniquet,  which  was  badly 
screwed  up,  I  again  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  symptoms.  At 
this  visit  I  sent  for  my  late  pupil.  Dr.  Smiley,  and  after  relaxing 
and  tightening  it,  the  tourniquet  demonstrated  the  perfect  control 
in  which  the  pain  and  nausea  were  held. 

Ordered  a  pill  of  01.  Croton,  gtt.  j.,  Tart.  £met.  gr.  ^th,  CalO' 
rael,  gr.  ij.,  Rhei  Pulv.  grs.  iv.,  to  be  repeated  every  hour  until 
effective.  At  ten  a.m.  found  that  five  pills  had  been  taken,  and  an 
alvine  evacuation  of  black  fetid  matter,  of  the  consistency  of  tar, 
had  been  passed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Dr.  T.  Harris  saw  the  case  with  me.  At  this 
Wsit  the  nausea  returning,  it  was  instantly  checked  by  tightening 
the  tourniquet. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  pain  returned  slightly,  and  the 
vomiting  recurred  twice  In  every  instance  the  symptoms  were 
removed  by  the  tourniquet. 

17th,  four  p.  M.    The  case  is  apparently  convalescent. 

Remarks,  The  remarkable  effect  of  the  tourniquet  in  so  severe 
a  case,  where  ordinary  measures  for  cure,  vigorously  applied,  totally 
failed  to  abate  a  single  symptom  or  to  allay  a  single  pang,  renders 
this  remedy  worthy  of  further  trial.  Hitherto  experiments  with  it 
have  not  been  made  extensively  enough  to  fix  its  relative  value. 
The  objections  of  the  patient  have  commonly  prevailed  upon  the 
physician  from  making  it  tight  enough,  and  the  practitioner  has 
been  deterred  by  the  dread  of  sphacelation.  Neither  should  be 
regarded,  because  the  patient  approves  when  he  observes  the  bene- 
ficial result,  and  the  circulation  cannot  be  entirely  checked  in  the 
interosseous  vessels  of  the  forearm.  The  beneficial  effect  is  only 
complete  when  the  hand  is  brought  to  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  patient  under  cholera  asphyxia. 

In  the  present  case  the  tourniquet  remained  tight  for  four  suc- 
cessive hours  without  the  slightest  subsequent  disadvantage.  In 
cases  of  great  severity,  the  screw  should  be  turned  until  the  good 
effect  is  obtained,  for  it  is  almost  certain  to  follow  an  adequate 
application. 

This  remedy,  originally  Japanese,  travelled  through  China  to  the 
Russians,  and  was  brought  with  the  cholera  into  Europe,  where  it 
was  occasionally  Approved  in  practice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  for  a  cure,  ordinary  medical  means  must 
be  employed,  for  the  tourniquet  only  holds  pain  and  spasm  in  tem- 
porary check. — Ibid, 
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Two  Cases  of  Accidents^  from  Admission  of  Air  into  the  Veins 
during  Surgical  Operations.  By  John  C.  Warren,  h.d.  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  University.  Some  professioQal 
men  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  accidental  admission  of  air 
into  the  veins  during  surgical  operations.  Such  doubts  appeared 
well  founded  when  the  occurrence  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
surgeons ;  especially  on  considering  that  veins  about  the  neck  were 
so  very  often  wounded  in  the  removal  of  tumors ;  and  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  external  jugular,  are  frequently  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  blood,  without  any  unfavorable  consequences. 

Not  long  since  1  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  cases  in 
two  of  my  own  patients,  within  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each 
other. 

Case  I.  Mr.  William  Burrill,  of  Salem,  aged  sixty,  was  admitted 
into  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  on  the  16th  October, 
1 830.  He  had  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
neck,  of  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter.  It  was  hard  at 
the  edges,  of  a  livid  red  colour,  ulcerated  in  the  centre,  very  offen- 
sive, very  painful,  and  had  made  an  impression  on  the  general 
health.  The  parotid  gland,  the  submaxillary,  the  sublingual,  and 
all  the  textures  excepting  the  bone,  were  involved  in  the  complaint. 
The  lower  jaw  itself  was  thought  to  be  diseased  at  first,  but  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  it  was  not  so.  In  so  bad  a  state  of  things,  I 
felt  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and  would 
not  have  attempted  any  operation,  had  not  the  patient  solicited  it. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  disease,  that  important  blood- 
vessels would  be  divided,  namely,  the  facial  and  sublingual  arteries, 
probably  the  temporal,  and  even  the  external  carotid,  I  thought  it 
best  to  begin  by  securing  the  carotid  trunk.  An  incision  for  this 
purpose  was  begun  opposite  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  carried  two 
inches  downwards.  The  platysma  muscle  was  divided;  the  edge 
of  the  mastoid  exposed  and  dissected.  Thus  far,  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood  were  discharged.  The  face  of  the  sheath  of  the  great  ves- 
sels was  a  little  uncovered,  when  a  small  effusion  of  venous  blood 
appeared  under  the  knife,  and  checked  the  operation.  At  that  in- 
stant a  very  distinct  sound  was  heard,  like  the  passage  of  air  through 
water.  A  few  bubbles  were  seen  in  the  venous  blood,  the  flow  of 
which  was  immediately  atrested  by  applying  a  finger  on  the  part. 
The  patient  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  faint."  On  regarding  his  counte- 
nance, it  was  not  pale,  but  livid,  almost  black,  and  the  mxiscles 
agitated  by  a  convulsive  motion.  The  respiration  became  deep, 
laboured,  and  stertorous,  like  that  of  apoplexy.  Committing  the 
impression  of  the  vein  to  Dr.  Haward,  who  assisted  me,  I  examined 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  found  it  distinct,  but  very  slow.  The  wound 
not  bleeding,  and  very  little  blood  having  been  lost,  I  directly 
opened  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  blo<Kl  poured  from  it  with 
great  freedom.  As  it  flowed,  the  respiration  became  more  frequent 
and  less  laborious;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  more  natural.  The 
leaden  colour  in  the  cheeks  assumed  a  reddish  tinge;  and  the 
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alanniDg  character  of  the  symptoms  was  evidently  diminished. 
About  twenty  minutes  elapsed  daring  these  changes.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  I  judged  it  safe  to  remove  the  patient  to  his  bed, 
where  he  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  two  hours;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  awaked  as  from  sleep,  still  breathing  like  an  apo- 
plectic. The  night  was  passed  without  any  accident,  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  a 
moderate  soreness  over  the  thorax,  and  a  headach. 

In  seven  days  after  the  accident  described  above,  the  operation 
was  performed  without  tying  the  carotid  artery. 

The  diseased  parts  were  included  in  an  elliptical  incision,  ex- 
tended from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
including  the  submaxillary,  the  sublingual,  and  parotid  glands,  all 
of  them  in  a  morbid  and  disorganized  state.  The  os  maxillare  in- 
ferius  was  not  diseased.  The  hemorrhage  was  copious :  but  readily 
arrested,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  a  large  vein,  which,  from 
its  depth  under  the  jaw,  could  not  be  distinguished  so  as  to  admit 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  and  was  therefore  compressed  by  a 
sponge.  The  veins  below  the  wound  were  compressed  by  Dr. 
Haywaid  daring  this  operation.  The  patient  experienced  a  slight 
faintness,  which  soon  passed  off.  He  had  no  bad  symptoms,  and 
on  the  10th  of  December,  the  wound  being  nearly  healed,  he  re- 
quested his  discharge ;  which  was  granted. 

Case  II.  Nancy  Bunker,  of  Trenton,  in  Maine,  married,  her 
age  thirty-three.  Three  years  since,  she  noticed  a  hardness  in  the 
right  breast,  which  increased  till  it  involved  the  whole  gland  in  a 
tumor,  very  hard,  moveable,  yet  obviously  connected  with  the 
pectoral  muscle  by  a  morbid  adhesion.  The  nipple  is  drawn  in. 
The  axilla  is  occupied  by  a  considerable  tumor,  of  a  globular 
form,  and  quite  hard.  The  disease  has  been  accompanied,  during 
the  last  year,  with  very  constant  lancinating  pains.  The  patient  is 
desirous  of  an  operation;  has  a  strong  conviction  that  she  shall 
not  recover,  yet  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  resigned. 

Operation.  The  patient  sat  in  a  chair.  The  right  arm  was 
extended,  raised  above  a  horizontal  line,  in  order  to  give  tension  to 
the  skin,  and  permit  access  to  the  armpit,  and  was  supported  in 
this  position  by  an  assistant.  The  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  breast, 
with  the  diseased  nipple,  were  included  in  an  oval  incision ;  the 
breast  was  dissected  from  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  left  connected 
with  the  axillary  glands,  while  the  extirpation  of  these  glands  was 
effected.  As  they  adhered  to  the  great  axillary  vessels,  they  were 
cautiously  detached  by  dissection,  and  by  insinuating  the  finger 
where  the  cellular  substance  was  loose,  between  the  tumor  and  the 
great  vein.  This  separation  was  nearly  effected,  only  a  slight 
connexion  still  existing  at  either  extremity  of  the  tumor.  Proceed- 
ing to  separate  it,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  axilla,  a  vein  was 
divided,  and  a  small  quantity  of  venous  blood  discharged.  This 
obscured  the  parts  at  that  point,  and  the  knife  was  therefore  car- 
ried to  the  other  extremity  of  the  tumor.  Scarcely  was  this  done, 
4U).    Ko.  Si,  Ntw  Stri$9.  T  J 
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when  the  patient  struggled,  and,  on  regarding  her,  I  perceived  her 
complexion  to  be  a  livid  pale  colour;  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
bubbling  or  clucking  noise  was  heard,  though  indistinctly,  but  the 
place  from  which  it  issued  was  not  visible,  the  surrounding  skin 
and  fat  having  fallen  over  it  at  the  moment  of  the  transfer  of  the 
knife.     Directly  the  axilla  was  compressed,  the  patient  became 
insensible,  breathing  in  a  distressed  manner,  as  in  apoplexy.    The 
tumor  was  at  once  separated.     The  posture  of  the  patient  wu 
changed,  and  she  was  supported  by  those  around.    Some  brandy 
was  poured  down,  and  ammonia  was  introduced  into  the  nostrils; 
the  pulse,  however,  became  less  distinct  every  instant.     Cloths 
dipped  in   hot  water  were  thrown  over  the  extremities;  strong 
frictions  were  applied  to  the  chest  and  to  all  parts  of  the  body; 
considerable  quantities  of  brandy  were  again  poured  down  the 
throat.     At  this  moment  the  livid  colour  of  the  cheeks  gave  place 
to  a  suffusion  of  vermilion  red,  and  no  glow  in  the  cheek  of  a 
youthful  beauty  ever  gave  one  so  much  pleasure  as  that  flush.    I 
was  turning  to  the  class,  who  watched  the  different  operations 
with  intense  anxiety,  to  say,  ''the  danger  is  over!"  but  checked 
myself,  and  continued  the  efforts.     But  the  flush  soon  passed  off; 
the  lividity   reappeared;    the  respiration   became   more  feeble; 
pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
redoubled  applications  of  external  heat  and  moisture,  the  extremi- 
ties and  whole  body  cooled  rapidly,  and  presently  the  respiration 
ceased. 

As  a  last  effort,  I  opened  the  larynx  and  put  in  operation  the 
inflation  of  the  lungs  by  a  bellows,  in '  a  very  speedy  and  perfect 
manner,  imitating  the  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration  with 
great  exactness,  continuing  the  general  application  of  heat  and 
frictions  to  the  whole  surface.  These  administrations  were  conti- 
nued for  about  twenty  minutes  longer,  without  any  encouraging 
appearances.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  1  perceived  there  was  no 
remaining  hope  of  the  restoration  of  my  patient  to  life.  The 
friends  being  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  e  vessel  then  sailing  for 
their  home,  the  body  was  soon  after  removed,  and  no  opportunity 
afforded  for  examination. 

The  effects  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-veseels  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Lieutaud,  Morgagni,  and  other  distinguished 
pathologists;  but  the  danger  of  ^uch  an  occurrence  in  surgical  ope- 
rations does  not  seem  to  have  been  adverted  to,  until  the  operation 
of  M.  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  admission  of  air  through  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  proved  suddenly  fatal.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
fact,  the  occurrence  has  presented  itself  to  many  surgeons  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country. 

A  natural  scepticism  in  regard  to  these  accidents  has  arisen  from 
not  considering  the  peculiar  action  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
How,  it  is  asked,  can  air  force  itself  into  the  veins,  which  are  al- 
ready filled  with  blood,  and  at  the  moment  this  fluid  is  discharging 
itself  from  an  aperture  in  the  vessel !  The  possibility  of  the  acci- 
dent will  however  be  admitted,  on  recollecting  that  the  auricleaact 
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Dot  only  like  an  expelling  syringe,  when  they  drive  the  blood  into 
the  ventricles,  but  that  they  have  the  power  of  suction  when  they 
dilate  themselves,  thus  sucking;  the  blood  from  the  two  cavee,  and, 
of  consequence,  from  the  great  veins  connected  with  the  cavs. 
This  suction  power  of  the  auricles  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unintelligible,  the  movement  of  blood  through  the  large  inactive 
reins  near  the  heart. 

There  remains  another  difficulty.  Why  do  not  the  sides  of  these 
veins  collapse  when  the  blood  is  pumped  from  them  by  the  auricle? 
and  if  they  do  thus  collapse,  how  can  air  be  drawn  in  through  a 
small  aperture  in  one  of  these  vessels?  This  objection  has  been 
removed  by  M.  B^rard,  who  has  shown  that  the  large  veins  near 
the  heart  are  protected  by  fascise,  connected  to  the  coats  of  the 
veins  by  cellular  substance.  The  fascioe  themselves  are  attached  to 
bones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  collapsing  on  the  veins. 
Further,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  coats  of  a  vein  assume 
a  morbid  structure,  which  gives  them  an  unhealthy  rigidity,  and  in 
this  manner  prevents  their  collapse.  This  occurred  to  M.  Dupuytren, 
as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Lodge,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time.  M.  Dupuytren,  being  about  to  divide  a  large  varicose  saphena 
vein,  expressed  some  apprehension  that  air  might  be  admitted,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  fatal.  The  vein  was  divided,  the  peculiar 
loundof  the  entrance  of  air  was  heard,  and  tl^e  patient  expired. 

In  the  first  of  the  cases  above  related,  the  vein  opened  was  a  small 
vein  crossing  the  neck  from  the  median  external  jugular  to  the 
great  internal  jugular.  At  least  {  presume  this  to  have  been  the 
vessel ;  though  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  its  identity,  the  incision 
in  the  neck  being  small,  the  parts  not  much  uncovered,  and  the 
sheath  of  the  internal  jugular  not  opened.  This  small  vein, 
stretched  across  the  neck,  was  kept  tense  by  its  attachment  to  fixed 
reins  at  each  extremity,  apd  would  thus  be  in  a  favorable  position 
for  the  admission  of  air  on  the  suction  of  the  auricle. 

The  vein  opened  in  the  second  case  was  the  subscapular.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  large,  though  perfectly  visible  before  it  was  cut,  and 
the  point  of  the  incision  was  at  a  sensible  distance  from  the  great 
axillary  vein,  say  nearly  an  inch.  The  dissection  had  separated  it 
from  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  axillary 
cavity  was  extremely  aissected ;  so  that  the  attachments  of  the  fas- 
ciae covering  the  great  vein  must  have  been  much  relaxed. 

Here  then  was  a  small  vein,  at  some  distance  from  the  heart,  dis- 
sected from  the  surrounding  parts;  and  its  receiving  vein  also 
dissected.  The  coats  of  the  vein  were  not  visibly  diseased.  The 
explanations  of  M.  B^rard  will  not  therefore  apply.  The  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  in  this  case  is  to  be  sought  in  the  position  of  the 
arm.  The  limb  was  extended  and  elevated;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  axillary  vein  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  The 
subscapular  vein  was  also  kept  tense  by  the  chain  of  axillary  glands 
and  by  the  weight  of  the  depending  breast;  for  this  organ  had  not 
been  separated  from  the  glands,  in  order  that  they  might  be  drawn 
down  by  it  and  exposed. 
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The  possibility  of  these  accidents  under  circumstances  like  thos6 
above,  where  there  could  be  so  little  reason  to  fear  them,  must  be 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  operators,  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the 
neck  and  armpit;  and  I  know  of  no  effectual  means  to  guard 
against  them.  Pressure  on  the  vessels  intervening  between  the 
disease  and  the  heart  would  often  be  impracticable;  and,  where  it 
could  be  applied,  the  tension  of  the  fascisB  would  generally  render 
it  abortive.  Causing  the  patient  to  expire  the  air  from  the  lungs 
could  only  be  practised  for  a  moment.  Change  of  position,  by 
relaxing  the  vessels,  would  do  something;  yet  the  state  of  tensioQ 
must  in  many  cases  be  resumed,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operation. 
The  immediate  compression  of  the  vessel  on  the  appearance  of  the 
accident,  might  sometimes  save  the  patient  from  death,  though  not 
from  very  threatening  appearances :  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  pa- 
tient's life  was  preserved ;  but,  although  the  accident  was  instan- 
taneously arrested,  he  was  saved  with  difficulty. 

On  a  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  appears  prudent  to  sus- 
pend an  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  at  the  instant  of  the 
appearance  of  venous  blood  from  a  suspicious  point ;  and  to  com- 
press the  vessel,  that  time  may  be  had  for  observing  whether  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  likely  to  arise;  and  if  these  actually  appear, 
we  should  directly  resort  to  the  means  spoken  of:  First,  compress 
the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  vein  with  the  utmost  care;  second,  apply 
pressure  on  the  veins  between  the  wound  and  the  heart;  third,  relax 
the  part  in  which  the  vein  is  seated;  fourth,  the  patient  may  be 
directed  to  expire  the  air  from  his  lungs. 

The  means  to  be  pursued  for  saving  life,  after  air  has  been  ad- 
mitted, have  been  stated  in  the  history  of  these  two  cases,  and  I 
know  of  none  more  effectual  than  were  adopted.  The  opening  of 
the  temporal  artery  gave  great  relief  to  Case  I.;  it  was  not  resorted 
to  in  Case  II.,  because  the  patient  had  already  lost  as  much  blood 
as  she  could  spare  during  the  operation. — Ibid. 

*«*  For  further  remarks  upon  this  interestiiig  subject,  and  for  additional  cttv 
and  some  experiments,  showing  the  fatal  effects  which  may  arise  from  the  admis- 
sion of  ail'  into  the  veins  during  surgical  operations,  we  refer  our  readen  to 
our  Journal  for  Februarj  1831,  pp.  13S  and  175. — Editors,  London  Med,ni 
Phyt,  Journal, 
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ST.  geobge's  hospital. 
Dr.  JVIacleod  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  this  hospital,  via 
Dr.  Hewitt,  resigned.  When  the  vacancy  was  first  declared,  some  other  caodi* 
dates  started ;  but  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  opposition  would  be  in  ^va^ 
and,  consequently,  Dr.  Macleod  obtained  the  important  office  without  the  usual 
trouble  of  a  contested  election. 

MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL. 

After  an  arduous  contest,  Mr.  Tuson  has  been  elected  assistant  snrgeoo  to 
this  institution,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Arnott,  who  succeeded  to  the  soigeoDCf* 
without  opposition,  upon  the  demise  of  Mr.  Joberns.  Mr.  Tuson  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Phillips,  and  his  majority  over  the  former  of  these  g«B* 
Uemen  was  only  eighteen. 
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IiI£W    MEDICAL   SOCIETY    JT  THE    MIODLS8EE    HOSPITAL* 

Ad«w  locietj  has  reeeotlj  been  fonned  by  the  pupils  of  this  hospital,  which 
is  to  meet  erexy  Tuesday  eyening^,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  cases  in  the  hospital 
will  at  all  times  furnish  the  members  with  ample  food  for  discussion,  and,  in 
oar  opinioo,  they  will  do  well  to  confine  themselyes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cases  they  have  immediately  under  their  ejes,  rather  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  Bome  other  societies  ot  a  similar  nature,  in  which  much  time  is  occupied, 
and  perhaps  we  might  sajr  wasted,  bjr  visionary  speculations,  and  proposals  for 
new  modes  of  treatment.  We  believe  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
hospital  will  alternately  preside. 

HONOUBABLX    DIBTINCTlOll   CONFEBRED   UPON   SIB   ISTLET   COOPER. 

The  King  of  France  has  bestowed  upon  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  decoration  of 
the  royal  legion  of  honour.  It  is  said  that  this  mark  of  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  Sir  Astley  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Talleyrand.  From  the  general 
and  well>merited  esteem  in  which  Sir  A.  is  held  in  this  country,  we  are  sure  that 
all  his  professional  brethren  will  feel  gratified  at  the  mark  of  attention  which 
has  thus  been  bestowed  by  a  foreign  monarch. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and  botanist,  has  been  elected 
foreign  member,  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Scabpa,  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
nices  in  Paris.  Many  men  of  science  and  strong  claims  to  this  honour  were 
nominated  as  candidates,  but  Dr.  Brown  had  a  considerable  majority  of  yotes. 

THE  company    of   APOTH SCABIES   V.   COLLINS,    AN   EDINBUBOH   PHYSICIAN. 

In  this  case  the  defendant  was  prosecuted  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  for 
practising  pharmacy  in  England,  without  a  licence.  For  the  defence  it  was 
urged,  that  the  defendant  had  receiyed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Scotland.  It  was  ruled  by  the  judge,  that  he  was  neyertheless  amenable  to  the 
"  Apothecaries'  Act,*'  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  oi  j[tO. — A  petition 
from  the  medical  students  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  has,  we  understand, 
been  transmitted  to  parliament,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Act,  which  precludes  them,  even  when  admitted  as  licentiates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  or  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  from  dispensing  medicines  in  England. 

A    ZEALOT   IN   THE   lIOMfZOFATHTC   DOCTRINES. 

We  haye  receiyed  a  most  extraordinary  epistle  from  one  John  Bobthwice 
Gilchrist  ;  but  whether  our  correspondent  has  dipped  his  pen  in  a  sportiye 
mood,  or  whether  he  is  in  downright  earnest,  we  cannot  venture  to  determine. 
If  be  be  inclined  to  be  merry,  we  have  no  objection  to  laugh  with  him  for  a  mo« 
ment,  by  way  of  distraction  from  our  ordinary  and  grayer  duties ;  and  if  he  be 
really  serious,  why  then,  in  spite  of  our  editorial  gravity,  we  must  laugh  at  him. 

We  must  premise  our  brief  account  of  Mr.  G.^  letter,  by  declaring  that  we 
mean  not  to  venture  any  dogmatic  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  homoeopathic 
method  of  treatment :  we  know  too  little  of  it  to  be  competent  judges  of  its 
value,  but  we  may  just  hint  our  belief  that  it  is  a  kind  of  do-nothing  and  pro- 
crastinating system,  under  which,  no  doubt,  patients  frequently  recover,  because 
nature  was  all-sufficient  for  their  cure.  But  to  the  epistle  before  as,  of  which, 
however,  we  can  only  extract  the  most  pithy  parts. 

It  is  addressed  to  "  all  the  practitioners  of  the  medical,  medicinal,  and  mecha- 
nical branches  of  the  healing  art,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world."  Mr.G.  tells 
OS  "that  he  was  himself  educated  for  all  the  above-mentioned  departments  of 
our  useful  vocation,"  and,  consequently,  that  none  of  his  brethren  can  imagine 
his  address  '*  is  intended  to  convey  the  smallest  offence,  either  in  our  collective 
or  individual  capacities.''  Any  such  proemial  assurance  was  quite  unnecessary, 
for  his  letter  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  excite  the  slightest  feeling  of  displeasure 
towards  the  writer.  He  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  "a  merry  soul,"  bat  a 
little  too  tedious  in  his  fun.  *<  While  still  a  young  man,"  Mr.  G.  began  to  have 
certain  misgivings  as  to  the  solidity  and  efficacy  of  the  medical  doctrines  of  the 
diy,  and  the  **  very  suspicion  of  something  unsound  in  the  foundation  of  medi- 
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cal  science/'  together  with  e  Urge  share  of  tender-heertedDess*  which  totallj 
unfitted  him  for  the  melancholy  scenes  incidental  to  the  profession  of  phjiie, 
induced  him  to  relinquish  a  business,  from  which  he  "  could  nardlj-  expect  either 
fame  or  fortune,"  for  "  others  of  a  literary  nature,  more  congenial  with  hia  omi 
feelings,"  and  under  the  East  India  Company's  protection.  "  Haring  thai  de- 
voted the  prime  of  youth  and  manhood  of  his  existence*'  to  other  arocationi.  til 
his  medical  cunning  was  lost,  except  "  a  few  elemental  reminiscences,"  which 
we  are  informed  have  been  very  useful  to  him  during  a  long  season  of  personal 
suffering.  He  expresses  the  philanthropic  wish  that  he  may  still  live  '*  antil 
the  public  shall  reap  the  whole  of  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  derived  bjr 
mankind  at  large  through  the  medium  of  this  earnest  appeal,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  point  out  the  reiy  wonderful  effects  of  "  a  new  system  of  physic,"  which  ij 
no  other  than  that  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  namely.  Dr.  HAHNEMANir'8,orthe 
Homoeopathic  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  necessary  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  creed  which  he  so  warmly  esponses.  Every  body  imowa,  ai 
well  as  he  does,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hahnemannisn  belief^  although  f«w, 
perhaps,  believe  so  implicitly  in  their  rationality.  There  may,  however,  for 
aught  we  can  declare  to  the  contrary,  be  some  very  worldly  motive  in  infonniog 
us  precisely  at  whose  shops  the  "  homoeopathic  publications"  maj  be  purchased ; 
but,  as  we  are  very  unwilling  to  stop  even  the  transfer  of  a  sixpence  to  those 
honest  worthies  the  booksellers,  we  forbear  from  descantinc  upon  the  probable 
motives  that  have  induced  Mr.  G.  so  particnlariy  to  specify  their  *'  whereaboots«" 

Come  we  now  to  some  of  the  sober  eulogies  in  which  John  Borthwick  Gikbritf 
indulges.  We  shall  mark  hia  phrases  by  inverted  commas,  and  only  take  the 
liberty  of  interposing  here  and  there  a  connecting  link,  when  we  wish,  like  the 
schoolboy,  to  skip  a  little,  and  cut  short  a  rather  long  and  weary  task.  **  Gra- 
titude," says  J.  B.  G.,  "bids  me  hail  the  new  system  as  the  gospel  of  medical 
salvation,  whose  genial  balm  of  Gilead  may  be  collected  from  Hahnemann's 
organon,  which  I  at  least  may  justly  call  the  New  Testament  of  my  medical 
faith."  It  appears,  that  for  "  six  revolving  summers"  Mr.  G.  was  "  under  the 
hands  of  very  celebrated  and  generous  AUopathists,  but  all  in  vain :"  in  ss  many 
weeks,  the  '*  Homoeopathic  remedies  acted  like  a  spell,  though  the  dose  taken, 
once  in  eight  days,  is  not  so  much  as  a  yary  moderate  pinch  of  anuff,"  andi 
"  from  a  constant  state  of  low  spirits^  he  became  all  at  ouce  as  light  and  gaj  in 
body  and  mind  as  a  sk^ledc,"  and  now  "  feels  himself  hourly  soaring  on  the 
pleasures  of  hope!"  being  rescued  from  '*  a  long  string  of  horrors,  nicknamed 
blue  devils.**  Mr.  G.  sasures  us,  that  **  how,  when,  where,  and  why"  the  potent 
little  doses  act,  he  cannot  tell.  He  never  saw  the  physician  who  prescribed  for 
him.  Every  thing  was  affected  by  letter ;  the  medicine  was  sent  by  poet ; 
and  all  he  knows  of  it  is,  that  "  its  nature  is  antisporic,  the  colour  white,  the 
taste  sweetish,  its  bulk  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  once  a  week. 
Such  were  the  happy  effects  of  the  "  sweet,  white  pinch,"  that,  after  "bein^ 
yirtually  for  several  years  buried  alive,  for  the  most  essential  purposes  of  ezis- 
ence,"  Mr.  G.  *'  actually  feels  like  a  man  risen  from  the  dead,"  and,  "  instead 
of  being  still  charged  with  gloomy  misanthropy,  his  whole  frame  glows  with  the 
most  expansive  benevolence,"  and  he"  could,  with  deWeht,  if  able  to  do  »,fij 
on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  or,  like  the  fearless  eagle,  from  east  to  west,  and 
north  to  south,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  supreme  felicity  of  making  all  the  sick 
well,  and  all  the  sad  happy."  '*As  one  proof  of  boundless  philanthropy,  I 
hereby  ^concludes  our  correspondent,)  cheerfully  forget  and  forgive  every 
offence  which  any  person  has  ever  committed  agsinst  me ;  and  I  moreover  con- 
jure whomsoever  I  may  have  offended,  to  evince  the  same  charitable  dispositioB 
towards  me." 

So  much  for  the  effects  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment  upon  Mr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist. 
From  the  letter  itself,  we  certainly  should  never  have  imagined  that  he  had 
jumped  from  physic  to  literary  pursuits,  if  he  had  not  very  kindly  so  infomed 
us;  and,  as  his  punctuation  ana  style  of  writing  are  any  thing  but  sound,  we 
advise  him  to  take  another  "  pinch"  of  the  sweet  white  powder;  for  who  knows 
but  that  the  remedy  may  cure  the  maladies  of  his  pen,  as  it  has  those  of  hu 
body. 
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UTERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  hare  been  fsTored  with  a  «{pbt  of  a  rerj  ingpenioas  and  mefal  work, 
which  will  aoon  be  published  bj  Mr.  Spratt,  entitled  '*  Obitetric  Tables/'  the 
objtjct  of  which  is  to  illnstrate  elementary  works  on  midwifery.  It  will  contain 
tvelre  coloured  plates,  representing  in  layers  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  engaged 
io  labour,  and  also  the  Taxious  positions  of  the  foetus,  and  the  mode  in  which  in- 
struments are  to  be  applied.  The  price  is  moderate ;  and  we  think  it  cannot  fiul 
to  be  BQccessful. 

Preparing  for  publicatioD,  A  Translation  of  the  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Uterus  and  the  Appendages,  of  Mme.  Boitin  and  M.  Duovs,  by 
G.  0.  HcMiNG,  of  Kentish  Town,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
with  additions. 
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[MedUtl  UtHtB  cMiHwC  bt  emtntd  «m  thia  IMl  mmUm  •  eqv  he  tmi/trtht  fwyMC,  (ft*  HlUt  ^  Bika  kmaHmg 
frtfrnntlf  httu  tent  Iq  ma  •$  /mUid^td,  wUek  hmM  mai  effemtedfar  Mdbf  or  cms  wtmika,  q/k<rj 


The  Dteector.  By  R.  D.  FoasTsa,  Surgeon.  Part  I.  Folio.  Six  PUtea,  coloured.— 
Biufen  and  Hill,  London. 

The  Demonttrator ;  being  an  Eaplanatlon  of  the  Dlaaector  of  tiie  Human  Body.  By 
R.  D.  Fdrstbb,  Surgeon.     In  sixteen  Paxts.     Part  I.~8vo.  pp.  SO.    Burgess  and  HiU» 

LODdOO. 

Thb  work  deaervei  encouxagemenU  It  will  prore  extremely  useful  to  students,  by  recal- 
ling to  their  minds  any  anatomical  facts  which  may  have  escaped  their  recollection ;  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  enable  practitioners,  who  cannot  attend  the  dissecting  room,  to  keep 
up  tlMir  anatomical  knowledge  at  little  expense  of  time  or  labour. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye:  containing  a  new  Mode  of  curing 
Cttaract  without  an  Operation ;  Experiments  and  Obsenrations  on  Vision,  also  on  the  In- 
flection, Reflection,  and  Colours  of  Light.  Together  with  Remarks  on  the  Preserration  of 
Sight,  and  on  Spectacles,  Reading  Glasses,  &c.  By  John  HARnrsoir  CuaTis*  Esq.  Oculist; 
Auritt  to  his  Blajesty,  dcc—Sro.  pp.  222.    Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  its  Consequences,  called  Nervous  and  Bilious  Complaints; 
vith  Ofaicrratlons  on  the  Organic  Diseases  in  which  they  Kunetimes  terminate.  By  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  m.d.,  v.a.a.  L»ands.«  Ac.  6ev0ith  MditUm.-~Bvo.  pp.831.  Renshaw  and  Rush, 
I'Ondon. 

Part  III.,  March  1833.  Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy;  adapted  to  the 
Elements  of  M.  Andral,  and  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (with  which  it  will  corre- 
•pond  in  sise).  Being  a  complete  Series  of  coloured  Lithographic  Drawings,  from  Originals  by 
the  Author;  with  Descriptions  and  summary  Allusions  to  Cases,  Symptoms,  Treatment,  dec 
Designed  to  constitute  an  Appendix  to  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  rannexion  with  Symptoms.  By  J.  Hops,  m .n.,  p.K.a., 
Pbyiidan  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  &c.— Whittaker  and  Co.,  Lradon. 

Outlines  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery*  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Edbbnrgh.  by  Sir  Oborob  Ballinoali.,  ai.o.,  v.r.s.b.,  Regius  Professor  of  Military 
Surgery,  te. — Bvo.  pp.  689.    Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman,  London. 

On  the  Mind,  and  Nature  of  Human  Knowledge;  being  thc|  Substance  of  a  Paper  read  to 
the  Literary  Society,  Bromley  Houie,  by  Gxohob  Cox,  si.d.— 8vo.  pp'  67*  Slmpkin  and 
Msrihall,  London. 

A  Practical  Appeal  to  the  Public,  through  a  Series  of  Letters,  fai  Defence  of  the  New 
Syitem  of  Physic  by  the  illustrious  Hahnemann.  Letter  the  Fint.  By  John  BoitTBwiCK 
GiLcBaiBT,  L2<.n.  Ac— 8vo.  pp.  100.    Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.,  London. 

No.  I.  Hortus  Medlcus ;  or.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  more  important  Plants  used 
k  Medicine,  or  possessed  of  Poisonous  Qualities ;  with  their  Medical  Properties,  Chemical 
ABalfsis,  drc .  dec  By  Oborob  Gbavbs,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  Editor  of  the  new 
Sdititm  of  Curtis's  Flora  Londinensis,  Author  of  a  Monograph  on  the  British  Grasses,  &c. ; 
and  JoBx  Datib  Morribs,  m.d.,  Member  of  the  Mcdico-Chlrurgical.  Royal  Medical,  and 
PUniaa  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c — 4to.  pp.  38;  ten  Plates.     BbuJ&,  Edinburgh;  Longman, 

i^OBdOB. 
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APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Naitss  op  Gimtlbm bn  to  each  of  whom  the  Court  of  Examiners  hare  ^naud 

Certlflcstes: 


FBB.  S8. 

William  Day,  of  Hull 
Charles  Dilke,  Appleby,  Leicestershire 
Frederiak  DistlBg  Tothill,  Exeter 
Edward  Joseph  WettOB,  Kenntngton. 
MARCH  7> 

Peter  Brown,  of  Thackley,  Yorkshire 

Thomas  Bradley,  London 

Thomas  Lambert  Hlnton,  DagUngworth 

Edwin  Mois,  Cheltenham 

Robert  Nixon,  WIgton 

AlfMl  Pett,  London 

John  Phillips,  Newmoat,  Pembroke 

John  Simpson  Rutter,  Lichfield 

Robert  Holden  Stone,  Brasied,  Kent 

wmiun  Thomas,  MinichlnhampUm. 


MARCH  14. 
William  Carfrse,  of  Edinburgh 
Douglas  Dutton,  London 
Henry  Whltworth  Kerr,  Manchester 
Edward  WUliam  Pollard,  Brompton 
James  Yates  Rooker,  Darlaston 
Thomas  Sweeny,  Market  Street 
John  Wightman 
Henry  Wilson,  Runcorn 
Michael  WUliam  Kansby,  AbcfgareBny 

MARCH  81. 
John  Grayling,  of  Canterbury 
George  Dowler  Hastlewood,  Bsrminghaa 
Thomas  Goldson  Irving,  Portsmouth 
Thomas  Phllbrick,  Witham,  Essex 
Alfred  Prentice,  Essex. 
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The  quantity  of  Rain  &llen  in  February,  was  1  Inch  and  7.100ths.  \ 

TO  CORRBSPOMDBHTB. 

Mr.  Ballard  witt  exctue  w  for  not  pubiUhing  hi*  remark*  om  the  wli^eef  qf  **  Mcdlul 
Electridty."  we  admit  their  ingenuity,  Intl  woe  domi  think  the  fiuta  mre  a*  pet  ettMeiaitlr 
etAtttmtiated  to  admit,  with  proprie^,  ef  anp  hppotheei*  «3Mm  the  tu^^eet.  WeekaltehMp*ht 
kappp  to  hear  from  Mr.  B.  , 

J.  O.  —A  paper  will  eeon  he  ptMiOted  to  <M«  Journal  upon  Me  *ulifeet.  In  which  rf^r 
Witt  be  gioen  to  variou*  foreign  end  BngfteA  author*  who  have  written  enit. 
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'<«  ■•■7  Anaaate  4itMf«tin  is  aaAdn*,  ami  far  tha  dataedoa  of  aaaMiWH  crran,  tha  warld  b  la4«btai 
t«  tk«  npU  riicalatiaa  of  Moackl/  Jearnds  i  and  there  Barar  txistad  asy  work  to  which  tho  Fhcaltv  in 
Caropcaad  Aaarfca,  waN  aadar  rfaapar  abligiAioBt  thaa  to  tha  'Madkal  aad  Phnical  Joanal  of  LMrfan.* 
aav  faiadaf  a  Imis  haft  aaiar^aabla  icrte."— RUSH.  •«»«ii» 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA, 


A  Treaiise  a»  the  Epidemic  Cholera;  containing  its 
History,  Symptoms^  Autopsy^  Etiology,  Causes,  and 
Treatmeni.  By  Alexander  Turnbull  Christie,  m.d., 
of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company's  Serijce;  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  the  Wernerian  and  Boyal  Medical  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c. 

(Contiaued  ftcm  page  8S3. ) 

We  ha^w  already  observed  that  the  epidemic  reached  the 
most  southerly  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  in  January 
1819;  and  it  was  at  this  time  it  first  appeared  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  where  Colomba  was  the  first  town  attacked  by  it. 
As  usual,  it  gradually  spread  in  all  directions^  broke  out  in 
Trincomalee  in  April,  and  in  Point  de  Galle  in  July,  and  had 
^ited  almost  every  part  of  the  island  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  town  of  Trincomalee  was  infected 
with  the  disease  by  the  crew  of  the  ship  Leander,  in  July 
1820,  who  were  suffering  from  it  before  their  arrival,  and  had 
caught  it  at  Pondicherry;  but  there  is  little  reason  for  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  disease  having  already 
existed  in  the  island  for  more  than  a  year,  and  Trincomalee 
having  been  once  before  visited  by  it.  It  has  been  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  means  of  contagion  into 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  it  first  made  its  appearance  in 
September  1819;  but  it  is  8u£Scient  to  state,  in  opposition  to 
this  notion,  that  the  medical  commissioh  appointed  by  the 
gOTemment  of  that  settlement,  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  not  contagious. 
It  found  its  way  to  th«  island  of  Bourbon  in  January  18S0* 
The  government  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  the  island,  and  de- 

4H.    Ho.  83,  Ntw  Siri§i.  s  i 
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nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  person  found  clan- 
destinely landing  on  its  shores;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  disease  had  been  introduced  by  means  of  a  communication 
having  taken  place  between  a  boat  from  the  shore  and  a 
vessel  named  the  Picvar,  which  arrived  on  the  7th  of  January 
from  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  where  the  disease  then 
prevailed. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  narrative  which 
demands  our  most  anxious  attention,  viz.  which  exhibits  the 
disease  spreading  from  India  to  the  west,  and  thus  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  our  own  homes.  In  the  summer  of  18^1, 
it  raged  with  tremendous  violence  along  both  sides  of  ihe 
Persian  Gulph,  especially  at  Muscat,  Bushire,  and  Bussorah, 
and  at  the  latter  place  is  said  to  have  cairied  off  14,000 
people  in  fifteen  days.  It  reached  Shirauz  in  September, 
and  numbered  among  its  victims  the  mother,  one  of  the  wives, 
and  a  child  «f  the  Prince  of  Persia,  besides  many  Georgian 
females;  and  6,000  deaths  were  counted  out  of  a  population 
of  4'0,0()0.  It  reached  Bagdad  about  the  same  time ;  it  then 
subsided  considerably  during  the  winter  months,  but  burst 
forth  with  fresh  fury  in  the  summer  of  18S^,  when  it  attacked 
Teheran,  and  spread  all  over  Azorbijan.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Prince  Abbas  Mirza  was  carrying  on  the  war  agamst 
the  Turks  on  the  high  table*land  near  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates,  when  both  armies  were  destined  to  suffer  more 
severely  from  an  invisible  scourge  than  from  the  swords  of 
their  antagonists.  The  following  accoimt  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  Persian  army,  after  the  battle  of 
Toprah  KuUah,  is  extracted  from  the  travels  of  Mr.  Baillie 
Fraser.  **  The  Prince  pursued  his  success  as  far  as  the  pass 
of  Deear,  about  three  days'  march  ftx>m  Tojva  KuUah,  when 
the  epidemic  cholera,  which  had  appeared  in  his  camp  even 
previous  to  the  action,'now  broke  out  violently,  and  he  thought 
nt  to  commence  a  retrograde  movement  to  Khoace.  From 
that  moment  the  Persian  army  also  appears  to  have  been 
virtually  dbsolved;  the  men  dropt  off  rapidly,  and  whole 
troops  deserted  to  return  to  their  homes,  so  that,  by  the  time 
he  reached  Kooe,  he  had  scarcely  any  army  to  dismiss 
The  loss  by  disease  during  this  retreat  was  certainly  great, 
.  but  has  been  variously  represented.  The  most  probaUe  ac« 
counts  set  it  down  at  about  four  thousand  men»  or  about  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  force;  in  some  battalions  three 
hundred  out  of  one  thousand  died,  ai^  the  rear  of  their  line 
of  march  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  as  if  it  had  been  all 
the  way  io  action.'*  (P.  315.) 
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"  It  18  difficult  to  say  how  or  from  whence  the  epidemic 
cholera,  that  scourge  of  the  East,  reached  Tabreez.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  from  Bagdad  along  the  caravan 
road,  by  Hamadan  and  Sennar,  but  no  accounts  to  be  at  all 
depended  on  could  be  obtained  of  its  gradual  progress.  A 
whisper  had  gone  forth  that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  the 
town  as  early  as  the  ISth  of  July;  but  a  week  pade  it  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  upon  our  return  to  Tabreez  on  the  24th, 
after  a  short  absence,  we  understood  that  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  were  daily  dying  of  cholera. 

''  A  panic  now  commenced,  and  the  authorities  of  the  place, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  restore  confidence,  and  maintain 
order  in  the  prince's  absence,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  city.  The  old  Caimoakan  set  the  example,  by  or- 
dering away  the  prince's  harem,  and  announcing  his  intention 
to  follow  it;  he  did  not,  however,  in  his  alarm,  neglect  his 
English  firiends,  but  sent  a  message  advising  them  to  follow 
his  example,  and  offering  a  garden  in  the  country  for  their 
accommodation*  \ 

"  During  the  next  ten  days  the  state  of  the  distemper  varied 
greatly ;  sometimes  the  fatal  appearances  diminished  so  muchi 
that  it  was  even  doubted  whether  the  alarm  had  not  been  a 
false  one;  the  sick  were  attacked  with  vertigo  and  sickness, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  powerful  effect  of  the  sun's  rays; 
and  though  some  died,  yet  more  recovered,  without  having 
evinced  many  of  those  more  peculiar  and  alarming  symptoms 
which  generally  mark  the  disease.  By  degrees,  however, 
these  symptoms  disappeared;  violent  vomiting,  accompanied 
with  painful  cramps,  damp  clammy  sweat,  cold  and  bloodless 
extremities,  burning  heat  at  stomach,  a  sunken  death-like 
countenance,  cessation  of  all  the  pulses:  these,  and  other 
striking  characteristics  of  this  fearful  disease,  marked  the 
fatal  cases,  and  terminated  in  death. 

"  Often  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  the  first  seizure, 
indicated  by  vertigo,  proved  fatal  at  once.  Several  instances 
came  to  our  knowledge  of  persons  thus  attacked  in  the 
streets,  who  fell  down  senseless,  and  never  recovered. 

"The  treatment  pursued  by  the  natives  was,  in  all  cases, 
the  same  which  we  had  remarked  in  other  parts  of  Persia. 
The  moment  a  person  was  attacked,  they  seized  him,  and 
drenched  him  in  cold  water,  made  colder  by  ice,  which  ia 
abundant  in  Tabreez;  verjuice  was  thrust  down  hb  throat 
when  the  unhappy  patient  could  swallow,  and  ice  was  often 
heaped  upon  the  stomach.  A  chill  was  thus  ffiven  which 
probably  aided  the  disease,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  drive 
the  circulation  from  the  surface  and  extremities.    This  disci- 
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pliney*however  injurious  in  cases  of  true  cholerai  was  salafary 
and  successful  in  cases  of  mere  vertigo,  which,  from  the  heat 
of  mid-day  in  the  sun,  was  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  occasionHl 
cures  thus  performed  on  persons  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  cholera,  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  natives  in  their 
own  practice. 

''  Durinff  this  time  the  natives,  panic-struck,  fled  in  crowds 
from  their  nomes,  until  the  city  became  a  desert/** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  about  the  same  time  that  the  epi- 
demic broke  out  along  the  Persian  Gulph,  it  also  made  its 
appearance  in  Kborassan,  without  in  any  instance  being  trace- 
able to  contagion;  and  is  also  said  to  have  spread  over  great 
part  of  Arabia,  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina«t  It 
even  stretched  as  far  as  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  inflicted  its  scourge  upon  thtf  towns  of  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  Latichea,  and  Damascus. 

The  town  of  Astracan,  which  has  since  been  so  severely 
afilicted,  received  the  epidemic  for  the  first  time  in  September 
18S3,  when  the  Russian  flotilla  of  the  Volga  also  sufiered. 
But  it  did  not  continue  long,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  very  intense  frost.  After  the 
year  1823,  the  disease  subsided  in  all  the  countries  we  hare 
just  mentioned,  and  for  several  years  it  had  completely  disap- 
peared, excepting  a  few  sporadic  cases,  which  were  always 
observed  to  be  most  prevalent  during  the  autumn*  Thus  it 
continued  till  the  year  1829,  when  it  again  invaded  Teheran,]: 
and  other  towns  of  Persia;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
it  suddenly  appeared  in  the  town  of  Oremburg^  situated  on 
the  river  Oural,  between  the  5 1st  and  Sid  north  latitude, 
and  at  a  time  when  all  the  surrounding  countries  for  hundreds 
of  miles  were  healthy,  and  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
the  malady. 

Again  it  received  a  check  from  the  cold  of  winter;  but  it 
onlv  lay  dormant  for  some  months,  to  revive  with  increased 
maUgnancy  in  the  spring  of  1830.  It  was  in  June  that  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Georgia.  It  had  been  raging 
in  the  Persian  towns  of  Resht,  Zingalak,  and  Touris,  and 
about  the  middle  of  this  month  broke  out  in  Saliany  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kur,  whence  it  spread  into  the  provinces 
of  Bakou  and  Koubac,  into  the  ilhanat  of  Talyskh,  to 
Derbent,  into  the  province  of  Seleki,  and  the  district  of 

*  Pp.316,  317.  *t  Lieut.-Col.  Monteith's MSS. 

t  M,  Morean  de  Jonnea  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Uiat  thia  was  the  fint  iora- 
sion  of  the  disease  at  Teheran;  for  it  ra^a  thtre  in  July  1823.— Sea  ''Latter 
from  a  Gentleman  in  Persia,  kc,"    Asiatic  Journal,  1823. 
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Elisabethpol.  Up  to  the  21st  of  July,  out  of  4557  persons 
attacked  in  these  oifferent  places,  2447  had  been  cured,  1655 
had  died,  and  457  were  still  suffering.  From  the  district  of 
Elisabethpol  the  epidemic  ascended  the  Kur,  appeared  in 
the  environs  of  Tiflis  on  the  9th  August,  and  between  the 
13th  and  19th  of  that  month  it  carried  off  2SS  persons.  It 
was  supposed  there  not  to  be  contagious,  and  that  the  best 
means  to  escape  from  it  was  to  retire  to  elevated  situations; 
and  accordingly  the  authorities  of  Tiflis  gave  the  inhabitants 
permission  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  left  the  city.  The  total  number  of  cases 
at  Tiflis  from  the  9th  of  August  up  to  the  1st  of  October, 
when  the  disease  had  ceased  was  2^2S,  of  which  1575  had 
proved  fatal,  and  the  remainder  had  been  cured. 

From  Saliany  the  epidemic  took  another  direction,  following 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  the  Volga.  It  broke  out 
on  the  17th  July  in  the  environs  of  Sedlistoff,  and  on  the  1st 
August  (o.  s.  19th  July)  at  Astrakan,  when,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  out  of  1229  persons  who  were  attacked,  433  died; 
and  afterwards  the  mortality  had  increased  there  to  nearly  a 
hundred  a-day  •  It  appeared  on  the  1 7th  August  at  Tzeretzin, 
and  on  the  21  st  at  Saratoff,  and  at  the  latter  place  raged  with 
very  great  malignancy  for  nearly  a  month};  for  we  find,  by  the 
officiju  returns,  that  up  to  the  2 1st  September  it  had  carried 
off  altogether  2367  individuals,  of  whom  1 133  were  men,  101 1 
women,  118  boys,  and  105  girls. 

It  also  extended  its  ravages  into  the  province  of  the 
Caucasus,  on  both  banks  of  the  Terek,  to  Kizliar,  and  along 
the  Kuma,  to  Novotcherkask,  and  to  some  places  in  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  it  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  October;  and  it  reappeared  in  the  district  of 
Oremburg,  at  the  towns  of  Gourieff  and  Ouralsk. 

At  this  time  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  caused  the 
most  active  measures  to  be  adopted,  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  afford  relief  to  the  sufferers* 
Kumerous  medical  officers,  with  medicines,  were  sent  into  the 
provinces  where  the  disease  prevailed ;  a  medical  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and 
to  take  whatever  measures  they  might  think  fit  for  checking 
it;  and  Count  Zakreusky,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  also 
sent  into  these  provinces  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Frequent  accounts  were  now  received  at  St.  Petersburg  of 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  towards  the  north.  It  had  pe- 
netrated about  the  beginning  of  September  to  Samara,  on  the 
Volga,  in  the  government  of  Sumbirsk,  and  to  Penza;  and 
several  boatmen  had  died  of  it  on-board  of  the  merchants* 
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boats  at  Ni^ii  Novgorod,  towards  the  middle  of  September. 
It  reached  Kostroma  and  Yarosloff  in  the  middle  of  this 
month,  and  carried  off  many  victims  in  these  and  other  towns 
of  the  same  district.  It  also  continued  to  spread  through 
the  Ukraine,  and  visited  the  towns  of  Kherkoff,  Izume,  &c. 
in  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  epidemic  now  approached  close  to  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  the  military  governor,  Prince  Galatzyne,  hastened  to  take 
precautions  against  it.  In  order  to  prevent  all  communica- 
tions with  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  the  disease 
already  existed,  a  military  cordon  was  established  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Moscow:  four  passages  only 
were  left  open,  and  there  barriers  of  observation  were  sta- 
tioned* Of  the  eighteen  entrances  to  the  city  itself  eight 
were  closed,  and  all  strangers  who  arrived  at  the  others  were 
directed  to  four  stations,  in  order  to  undergo  quarantine. 
Notwithstanding  these  careful  measures,  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  the  city,  and  the  first  cases  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred  on  the  28th  September,  two  days  before  the 
above  precautions  had  been  taken.  A  commission  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  consisting  of  two  sections,  the  one  ad- 
ministrative, the  other  medical,  the  former  being  charged  with 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
of  taking  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease; 
the  latter  having  to  attend  to  its  treatment,  and  to  draw  up 
and  publish  daily  bulletins. 

The  city  of  Moscow  contuns  300,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  its  sanitary  condition  was  never  more  &to- 
rable  than  it  was  at  this  time,  the  average  number  of  deaths 
amounting  to  only  fifteen  a-day,  whereas  they  had  generally 
averaged  thirty.* 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  governor-general  of  Moscow 

Jublished  the  following  letter,  which  he  had  received  firomhis 
lajesty  the  Emperor. 

•  **  It  is  with  the  most  profound  grief  I  have  received  the  news  yoa 
have  communicated  to  me.  Make  me  acquainted  by  expresses, 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  My  departure  will  be  related 
by  the  communications  you  transmit  to  me.  I  will  come  to  par- 
take of  your  dangers  and  labours.  Let  us  submit  ourselves  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty!  I  approve  of  all  the  measures  you  have 
adopted.     Thank,  in  my  name,  those  who  under  these  circum- 

*  From  the  month  of  September  up  to  the  present  time,  (Juraaiy  1851,) 
official  buUetins  have  been  published  in  the  Russian  newspapers  of  thennmbw 
of  seisnres,  deaths,  and  racoTeriet  in  the  difiereot  goyemments;  but  such  detub 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  present  woik|  which  prolbsiss  onlf 
10  trace  the  general  features  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
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stances  unite  their  efforts  to  yours.    Meanwhile  I  build  upon  them 
my  strongest  hopes." 
"24I&  SepUmbtr  (o.s.),  or  eth  Oetobtr" 

The  impression  of  this  letter  was  scarcely  complete  when 
the  Emperor  himself  arrived  in  Moscow,  which  produced  the 
happiest  efiects  upon  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  people.  A 
still  more  vigorous  quarantine  was  now  enforced;  and  no  one 
was  permitted  either  to  enter  or  depart  from  the  city,  except 
for  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  for  which  certain  market- 
places were  exclusively  appropriated.  A  double  military 
cordon  was  also  formed  upon  all  the  roads  which  lead  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  placed  under  |the  command  of  experienced 
generals,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  communication  of  the 
disease  to  that  capital. 

Every  precaution  against  infection  which  could  be  thought 
of  was  adopted;  and,  among  other  things,  large  quantities  of 
the  disinfecting  substance,  the  chloruret  of  lime,  were  em- 
ployed in  all  quarters,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  malady  conti- 
nuing its  ravages.  The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  displayed  the 
greatest  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  in  their  endeavours  to 
aid  their  suffering  fellow-citizens.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
subscribed,  for  the  purchase  of  medicines  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  numerous  hospitals  were  established,  and  many  private 
houses  were  voluntarily  given  up  to  be  converted  into  abodes 
for  the  sick. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  disease  began  to  decline 
in  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  had  ceased  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  southern  provinces;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  in 
the  government  of  Astracan,  among  the  Kalmuks  of  the 
Oulouss  and  Erksteneff,  and  in  the  horde  of  ELirghises,  near 
Kven  Peski. 

On  the  29th  October,  a  committee  of  health,  which  had 
been  established  at  Odessa,  had  its  first  meeting,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  the  epidemic  into  that  town.  A  few  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  between  the  29th  of  this  month  and  the  1st  or  2d  of 
November;  the  disease  then  subsided  until  the  middle  of 
November,  about  which  time  eleven  cases  were  reported, 
seven  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  by  the  latest  accounts*  we 
learn  that  it  has  occasionally  reappeared,  and  had  not  entirely 
ceased  in  the  middle  of  December. 

The  disease  having  diminished  considerably  in  Moscow  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  the  Emperor  commanded  the  ex- 

*  Reoeired  in  Jannarj  1831. 
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ternal  cordon  to  be  removedi  all  the  internal  arrangements, 
however,  being  still  kept  up. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Moscow,  be* 
tween  the  28th  and  SOth  September,  the  number  of  cases 
gradually  and  slowly  increased  till  the  SOth  or  22d  October,  from 
which  time  till  the  end  of  the  month,  the  new  cases  averaged 
about  two  hundred  a-day,  and  the  deaths  about  half  Uiat 
number.  This  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  malignancy,  and 
henceforward  it  began  slowly  but  sensibly  to  diminish. 
During  the  first  half  of  November,  about  ninety-five  persons 
upon  an  average  were  attacked  daily,  of  yrhom  more  than  one- 
half,  or  nearly  forty-five  a-day,  died.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  month,  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths  averaged  re- 
spectivelv  about  forty-eight  and  twenty-two  a-day.  The 
disease  nad  now  very  much  abated,  but  still  continued 
throughout  the  whole  month  of  December,  the  average 
number  of  seizures  amounting  to  fifteen,  and  of  deaths  to  ei^t 
a-day.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  Moscow,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic,  in  the  end  of  September,  up  to 
the  2d  January  1831,  was  6305,  of  which  3533  had  pro?ed 
fatal;  a  great  mortality,  when  we  consider  that  the  sick  had 
all  the  advantages  of  speedy  medical  aid,  local  hospitals,  and 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  capital. 

'*  Is  the  cholera  which  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  has  been  recently  communicated  to  Russia,  a  new 
disease  in  Europe?**  This  is  an  important  question,  and  must 
now  demand  our  attention,  being  not  merely  one  of  speoula- 
tion,  but  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  theories 
which  have  been  proposed  concerning  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  epidemic.  Jt  snail  be  shewn,  in  the  following  chapters, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  cholera,  to  which  I  have 
applied  the  names  of  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  (cholera  ca- 
tarrhalis*  and  cholera  pyreticaf),  and  that  the  two  are  some- 
times conjoined,  and  thus  give  rise  to  mixed  forms  of  the 
disease.  The  latter  has  always  been  a  well-known  disease  in 
all  countries;  the  first  has  been  principally  confined  to  India, 
and  is  that  which  is  now  desolating  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe.j: 

*  Epidemio  Cholera,  Spumodio  Cholera,  Cholera  Asphyxia  Mordechi,  of 
ot  her  authora. 

t  Bilions  Cholera,  and  Cholera  Morboa,  of  other  authors* 

t  The  disease  by  which  the  Israelites  were  so  soTerely  sconrged  in  the  toss 
of  DsTid,  as  related  by  Josephus,  bears  a  striking  resemblanoe  to  the  epidemic 
cholera,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  passage : 

'*  The  prophet  had  no  sooner  receiFod  and  reported  Darid's  answer,  bat  tks 
Israelites  were  seised  with  a  moat  nnaceoontable  distemper,  that  was  still  st- 
tended  with  certain  death,  and  accompaaied  with  aocidenta  that  btfied  all  tbs 
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Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  few  descriptions  of 
cholera  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  physicians,  only  correspond  to  the  inflammatory 
or  mixed  forms,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  disease  having 
ever  occurred  epidemically.  Hippocrates  and  Galen  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  common  cholera,  since  it  is 
mentioned  in  different  parts  of  their  works ;  but  they  give  no 
detailed  account  of  it.  The  fdllowing  description  of  Celsus  is 
the  most  accurate  which  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
and  corresponds  to  some  of  the  mixed  cases  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

"  A  yiflceribas  ad  inteatinn  yeniendom  eat  qus  snnt  dt  acutifl  et  ]ong;i8  morbis 
obnoxii.  Primoqae  facienda  mentio  est  choleras ;  quia  commune  id  stomachi 
atqne  intestinorum  ritiam  videri  potest;  nam  simul  et  dejectio  et  vomitus  est: 
prsterque  hsc  inflatio  est,  intestina  torqoentur,  bilis  supra  infraque  erumpit, 
primam  aqnes  similis,  deinde  ut  in  ea  recens  caro  lota  esse  videatur,  interdum  alba, 
DOUQi^qaam  nigra  vel  varia;  ergo  eo  nomine  morbum  hunc  x<*^p<'t*'  Grasci 
Bomioarunt.  Pncter  ea  vero,  quae  supra  comprehensa  sunt,  s»pe  etiam  crura 
maoosque  contrahuntur,  urget  sitis,  anima  deficit :  quibus  concurrentibus,  non 
minim  est  si  sabito  quia  moritur;  neque  tamen  ulli  morbo  minori  momento  suc- 
comtur,"* 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Aretseus  on  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  diseases,  we  find  a  tolerably  accurate 
description  of  the  inflammatory  cholera;  while  the  folio  wing, 
taken  from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Caelius 
Aurelianus,  rather  corresponds  to  our  mixed  cases:  he  says, 

"Preoedit  frequenta  cboloricos  stomachi  graredo  atque  tentio:  anxietas;  jac- 
tado;  vigiUs;  'tormentum  intestinorum  cum  sonitu,  quern  Graeix  borborismon 
Tocant.  Ventris  dolor;  atque  per  podicem  venti  fluor  nihil  relerans;  sucta- 
tiooes  fumosae;  nausea;  saliTarum  fluor;  gravedo  thoracis  cum  membrorumde' 
fectu;  sui^nte  passione  jugis  romitus*  et  primo  corrupti  cibi;  sicut  frequenter 
occmrit,  et  bumoris  atque  fellis  flavii,  debinc  vitellis  OTorum  similis;  tunc 
prasii  atque  aeruginosi;  ultimo  etiam  nigri;  ventris  quoque  turbatio  cum 
dobre;  et  egestio  vomitorum  simiUs,  hoc  est  spumora,  et  acerrima,  cumfre* 
qventi  delectatione  vomendi.  Crescente  passione  aquasi  atque  tenuis  liquoris 
sit  egestio,  et  aliquando  similis  loturae  carnis.  Feruntur  etiam  cum  his  humo- 
ribas  plerumque  subalbida  desputa ;  sequitur  etiam  densitas  pulsus,  et  articulonim 
fngas,  atque  vultus  nigrse  fuscatus ;  ardor  atque  sitis  •  insatiabilis ;  spiratio 
celerrima;  et  contractio  vel  conductio  membrorum,  cum  nervorumtensio,  ac 
aoramm  et  brachiorum.  Pnecordiorum  etiam  ad  superiors  raptus,  cum  dolore 
iliaco  simili ;  aliquando  etiam  egestio  ventris  sanguinolenta,  vultus  in  maciem 
atque  tenuitatem  deducti ;  oculi  rubri ;  et  in  ultimo  singultus." 

Descriptions  of  the  disease  have  also  been  given  by  nume- 
rous other  medical  writers  both  ancient  and  modern ;  among 

doctors,  either  to  find  a  remedy  or  reason;  but  thej  died,  in  short,  one  upon  the 
neck  of  another,  and  nobody  knew  how.  Smne  went  off  wiih  gripes  and  torments, 
that  detpateked  them  in  a  trice;  Sime  vAtk  ineurabU  faintnesses  and  langours,  in 
despite  of  the  phyticiant ;  others  with  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  suffocations,  ^c.  ; 
*me,  agtan,  expired  themselves  in  the  very  office  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  others. 
The  mortality  was  so  great,  in  fine,  that,  between  break  of  day  and  dinner-time, 
there  were  swept  away  by  this  pestilence  seventy  thousand  persons." — 77i«  Works 
rf  Fi.  JatephMU,  by  Sir  Robbkt  L'Estrange.  London,  17022. 
*  Celsus  de  Medicina,  lib.  iv.  cbap«  2. 

411.    Tfo,  83,  New  ScriMS,  3  a 
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whom  may  be  mentioned  Paulus  Agineta  y  Avioenna,  Syden- 
ham, Riverius,  Hoffman,  Cleghonii  Sauvages,  and  Girdle- 
stone;  none  of  whom,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  pure  catarrhal  cholera. 

The  too  famous  epidemic  known  by  the  name  of  the  black 
pest,  which  desolated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  cholera.*  It  com- 
menced in  Upper  India  and  tl^e  surrounding  provinces,  in  the 
year  1346.  it  consisted  of  a  vomiting  of  blood*  attacked  all 
conditions  of  people,  and  proved  fatal  very  suddenly,  or  in  two 
or  three  dayS;.  It  spread  from  country  to  country,  and  vrithin 
a  year  it  included  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  then  spread  through 
Turkey  into  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa.  In  1348  it  had  included  the  whole  of  Italy,  except 
Milan  and  some  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  same  year 
passed  into  Germany,  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain.  In  1S49, 
It  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  except 
Brabant,  which  it  affected  but  little,  the  north  of  Africa, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  in  1350  it  extended  over 
all  the  northern  countries  of  the  continent.t  No  accurate 
description  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  this  epidemic  have  been  pre- 
served, so  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  they  agreed  with  those 
of  cholera;  but  the  mode  of  propagation  appears  to  be  similar 
in  both,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  mey  spread  over  nearly  the 
same  tracts  of  country,  and  foUowed  the  same  direction. 

We  are  told  by  Sydenham  that  the  cholera  morbus  pre- 
vailed with  great  severity  in  the  year  1676.  Among  its 
symptoms  are  mentioned  copious  vomiting,  spasms,  small 
pulse,  fainting,  cold  sweat;  and  the  remedy  he  recommends 
IS  laudanum  in  strong  cinnamon-water  ;j;  which  shew  that  this 
was  not  the  pure  inflammatory  cholera,  but  probably  belonged 
to  those  mixed  cases  of  the  malady  which  I  have  described  in 
the  following  pages,  and  which  are  of  firequent  occurrence  in 
the  epidemic  visitations  of  India. 

Sauvages  defines  the  cholera  to  be  ''  la  complication  de  la 
diarrhee  et  du  vonjissement,  ou  de  la  diarrhee  avec  les  nausees, 
ou  du  vomissement  avec  les  tenesmes;"  and  he  distinguishes 
no  less  than  ten  species,  viz.  cholera  sec,  chol.  des  pales  ecu- 

*  I  understand  tliat  HssftAM,  the  celebrated  historian  and  profeosor  at  Got* 
tingen,  in  a  memoir  lately  read  before  the  Ro3ral  Society  of  that  city,  bat  whicb 
I  have  not  seen,  has  proposed  the  qaestion,  *'  Has  the  cholera  whicb  has  reached 
Europe  been  known  in  this  part  of  the  world  before?"  and  has  giren  as  hii 
opinion,  that  the  only  disease  which  has  borne  any  analogy  to  it  is  the  pestilflDce 
mentioned  above. 

t  See  Historia  di  Matteo  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorentino»  il  quale  oootioaa 
I'Historia  di  Giovan  Villani,  sno  fratello,  &c.    In  Venetia,  1569.    Lib.  i.  c.  1. 

I  Sydenham,  Epistole  de  Morbis  Epidemiois,  &c.    London,  1680. 
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leurs;  cholera  caus^  par  des  mauvais  champignons;  cholera 
cause  par  des  poissons  fossiles;  cholera  cause  parimpoison 
animal;  cholera  vermineuz;  cholera  dissenterique;  cholera 
gouteux;  cholera  crapuleux;  cholera  spontani,  ou  cholera 
morbus  de  Sydenham."  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any 
of  these  correspond  in  their  symptoms  exactly  tathe  catarrhal 
cholera;  but  none  of  them  had  ever  occurred  as  a  wide 
spreading  epidemic. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Sciences  of  Modena 
for  1806,*  there  is  a  description  of  cholera  by  Leopold  M« 
Caldani,  which  more  closely  corresponds  to  the  catarrnal  form 
of  the  disease  than  any  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned. 
He  says  *' frequent,  unexjiected,  and  impetuous  vomiting,  ac- 
companied with  copious  dejections,  whereby  an  individual,, 
although  very  fat,  ouen  becomes  lean  visibly,  so  that,  reduced 
as  it  were  to  a  skeleton,  be  quickly  dies,  sometimes  with  se- 
vere abdominal  pains,  at  other  times  with  violent  convulsions 
or  seized  by  syncope,  constitute  that  terrible  disease  which 
physicians  call  cholera  morbus,  or  simply  cholera.'*  He  points 
out  the  impropriety  of  limiting  the  term  cholera  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  evacuations  are  bilious,  and  adds  some  interest- 
ing cases  which  appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  unwhole- 
some milk,  and  in  which  the  evacuations  resembled  that  fluid* 

Many  of  the  cases  of  the  very  remarkable  disease  whicb 
raged  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  in  18S3,  and  which  have 
been  so  ably  described  by  Dr.  Latham,  exactly  resemble  the 
catarrhal  cholera;  nay,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  them  as 
cases  of  tbat  disease  produced  by  a  local  cause ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  should  the  epidemic  in- 
fluence extend  to  this  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
hostile  to  its  existence,  or  capable  of  arresting  its  progress. 

The  disease  also  which  occurred  among  the  boys  of  Mr. 
Day's  school  at  Clapham,  in  August  18S9,t  strongly  resembled 
the  catarrhal  cholera  in  its  symptoms,  but  dissections  proved 
it  to  be  different;  for,  instead  of  the  peculiar  diseased  appear- 
ances which  are  always  presented  by  the  gastro-enteric  mu- 
cous membrane  in  cholera  subjects,  and  which  will  be  found 
described  in  the  following  sections,  the  mucous  glands  of  tbese 
membranes  in  the  fatal  cases  at  Clapham  were  enlarged, 
giving  an  appearance  of  tuberculation  or  pustulation.  This 
disease  was  caused  by  foul  air  from  a  drain  which  had  been 
opened  near  the  house,  and  was  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  mor- 

*  Memorifl  di  Matematica  e  di  Fisica  della  Societa  Italiana  deUa  SefeniOi  tomo 
i^t  parte  Sdo,  in  4to.    Modena,  1805.    Pp.  S04,  324. 
t  See  Londoif  Medical  Gaaette,  August  1829. 
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bus  mucosusy  as  described  by  Roederer  and  Wagler^*  which 
raged  at  Vienna  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  The  only  ana- . 
logy  which  exists  between  these  diseases  and  cholera  is,  that 
they  have  their  seat  in  the  same  membrane;  but  the  diseased 
action  is  evidently  different^  as  shewn  by  the  secretions  which 
are  the  result  of  it ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands, 
which  appears  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  morbus  mu- 
cosus,  has  not  been  observed  in  cholera. 

In  New  York,  and  indeed  generally  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  a  disease  exactly 
similar  to  the  milder  forms  of  the  catarrhal  cholerai  is  preva- 
lent during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  usually  makes  its 
attack  at  night,  consists  of  vomiting  and  purging  of  thui 
watery  fluids  without  bile,  and  produces  sudden  and  great 
collapse,  with  cold  skin.  It  has  never  occurred  there  as  an 
epidemic,  and  is  in  general  easily  overcome  (if  combatted  in 
time)  by  means  of  large  doses  of  laudanum.t 

I  cannot  finish  this  historical  sketch  without  calling  my 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarkable  points  of  ana- 
logy which  are  observable  between  different  epidemic  diseases. 
1.  Most  of  them  are  seated  in  the  mucous  membranes.  An 
inflammatory  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  accompanied  in  some 
instances  by  looseness  of  the  bowels,  occurred  as  an  epidemic 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  in  1580  ^i}^  another  of 
a  similar  nature  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  1782;§ 
and  the  well-known  influenza  of  1803  consisted  of  a  catarrh, 
with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages. ||  2.  Epidemics  have  generally  proceeded  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  which  was  the  case  with  the  peste  noire, 
with  the  catarrh  of  1782,  with  the  influenza  of  1803,  which  is 
said  .to  have  stretched  from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  across  to  North  America;  and  the 
same  course  is  now  pursued  by  the  epidemic  cholera.  3.  All 
epidemics  present  the  same  capricious  irregular  characters  in 
the  mode  of  thei^  propagation,  sparing  one  spot  to  appear  in 
a  more  distant  one,  following  a  zigzag  course,  suddenly 
stopping,  and  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reappearing, 

*  Rocdereri  et  Waeleri,  Tractatus  de  Morbo  Mucoao. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  this  iaformation  to  Dr.  Revere,  whose  distiogaiabed 
talents  and  long  experience  in  the  United  States  gire  to  his  obserrations  the 
highest  value. 

I  Schneider  de  Catarrbis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

II  See  Hamilton's  Description  of  the  Influenza  in  1782. 

$  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  stated,  did  our  limits  permit :  I  t^etd 
only  refer  to  Sydenham's  Epistolae  de  Epidemicis,  Parr's  Medical  Dictioaarr, 
Schneider  de  Catarrhis,  Roeaerer  and  Wagler. 
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proceeding  sometimes  slowly,    sometimes  rapidly,  and  so 
forth* 

The  following  conclusions  appear  to  me  naturally  to  arise 
out  of  the  preceding  details.  1st.  That  in  almost  all  the 
European  medical  works,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  we  only 
find  descriptions  of  the  inflammatory  and  mixed  forms  of  cho- 
lera; and  that  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  these  have, 
at  all  times, 'been  the  most  prevalent  kinds  of  the  disease  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  S.  That  the  catarrhal  cholera  (viz. 
that  which  is  now  gradually  approaching  from  India,)  has  never 
before  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  in 
Europe;  but  that  sporadical  cases  have  been  occasionaUy 
observed  and  described  in  different  European  countries,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  3.  That  epi- 
demic cholera  is  not  contagious,t  but  exactly  resembles  other 
epidemics  in  the  mode  of  its  propagation,  and  in  its  general 
features. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  PLACENTA  AND  UTERUS. 

Anatomical  and  Physiological  Remarks  on  the  Connexion 
between  the  Placenta  and  TJterus:  on  the  Vascular 
Communications  between  these  Organs^  and  the  Mode  in 
which  their  Fluids  'circulate.  By  M.  £.  A.  Lauth,  fils, 
M.D. — Repert.  d^ Anatomic  et  de  Physiologic,  t.  i«  p.  226.% 

The  mode  of  union  between  the  utems  and  the  placenta, 
and  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  blood  between  the  mother 
and  the  foetus,  have  long  excited  the  attention  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists.  Neither,  however,  have  succeeded  in 
giving  us  clear  ideas  of  the  structure  of  these  parts,  nor  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  functions  that  depend  upon  them  are 
performed.     When  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 

*  ''Adeolento  tracto  morbi  epidemici  integras  interdum  regiones  perragantar, 
Dt  presso  quasi  pede  eorum  yeatigta  legere  et  conaectari  nofaia  lieeat.  Neque 
rero  ▼eotorum  iter  ant  lineamm  quamdam  rectaxn  aed  alioa  tnimiteB,  nondttm 
satis  eztricabilea,  lineamque  obliquam  aequnntur,  factia  interdum  in  progreasu 
saltibua." — Rcedereri  et  Wagleri,  de  Morbo  Utu,  sect.  1. 

t  Thia  important  question  shall  be  fullj  discussed  in  a  future  section. 

X  We  give  the  translation  of  M.  Lauth's  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Dr.  R.  Les,  which  we 
published  in  our  number  for  Jnl^  1839,  p.  71.  Dr.  Granville  lately  declared, 
at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  that  M.  Lauth's  paper  was  an  *'  anticipated 
translation"  of  Dr.  Lee'a.  We  maintained  then,  and  we  stiU  remain  of  the  aame 
opinion,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Granville'a  "  Parallel,"  (Lamwt,  March  SS,)  that 
there  is  no  more  similarity  between  these  papers  than  must  necessarily  exist 
when  two  persons  describe  the  appearances  of  the  same  thing  which  they  bare 
both  carefully  examined.  It  cannot  escape  obserTStion,  that  the  object  of  the 
two  writers  is  essentially  differenL^EniTORs. 
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blood  was  madei  an  intermediate  parenchyma  was  admitted  to 
exist  between  the  uterus  and  the  placental  at  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  veins,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  body.  But  microscopic  observations  and 
injections  having  demonstrated  the  non-existence  of  a  paren- 
chyma in  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  was  inferred,  from  aiudogy, 
that  there  was  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  uterine  arte- 
ries into  the  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  of  the  artferies  of  Ae 
placenta  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  it  was  imnossible  to  inject  the  vessels  of  the 
foetus  through  those  or  the  mother,  and  ince  versA.  The 
injection  thrown  into  the  arteries  was  always  arrested  between 
the  placenta  and  uterus,  and  formed  extravasations,  more  or 
less  considerable,  in  the  interstice  between  these  two  organs, 
when  it  had  been  thrown  in  with  too  much  force;  or  it  re- 
turned by  the  veins  if  the  injection  was  sufficiently  thin,  and 
the  operation  carefully  conducted.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  these  experiments,  and  always  with  the  same  results,  only 
rescued  phvsiologists  from  one  error,  to  plunge  them  into 
another.  An  immediate  connexion  between  the  vessels  of 
the  uterus  and  placenta  was  no  longer  admitted;  it  was  now 
asserted  that  tne  arteries  "terminated  by  open  orifices  in 
the  cells  situated  between  the  two  organs,  or  in  the  uterine 
portion  of  the  placenta,  and  that  the  veins  there  absorbed  the 
effused  blood;  those  of  the  placenta,  to  conduct  it  to  the 
foetus,  and  those  o4  the  uterus,  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
mother. 

In  the  experiments  I  have  made  upon  this  subject,  my  first 
object  was  to  examine  what  was  to  be  understood  by  festal 
placenta  and  uterine  placenta;  portions  which,  according  to 
modem  anatomists,  are  composed  of  totally  different  vesseb; 
the  one  being  the  prolongations  of  the  uterine  vessels,  and  the 
others  nothing  more  than  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  which 
compose  the  umbilical  cord.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
minute  examinations,  I  could  not  discover  these  two  portions, 
unless  the  term  uterine  placenta  is  applied  to  that  portion  of 
the  membrana  decidua  to  which  the  placenta  has  become  ad- 
herent, and  which,  after  its  more  or  less  complete  separaticm 
from  the  uterus,  is  expelled  with  the  placenta,  the  external 
surface  of  which  it  covers.  The  formation  of  the  membrana 
decidua  in  the  uterus  before  the  descent  of  the  ovum  into 
that  viscus,  and  even  independently  of  its  descent  in  cases 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  is  a  production  of 
the  womb,  and  that,  though  the  placenta  subsequently  forms 
^dhesions  with  the  decidua,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
forming  a  body  with  it,  or  as  constituting  its  uterine  portion. 
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There  does  not,  then,  exist  a  uterine  placenta,  such  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  described.  The  membrana  decidua,  like  most 
false  membranes,  when  it  becomes  organized,  receives  nume- 
rous vessels,  which  are  the  continuations  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  or  which  ^e,  at  least,  in  direct  communication  with 
them;  and,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  final  ex« 
tremittes  of  the  arteries  are  there  reflected  upon  themselves  to 
form|the  commencement  of  the  veins.  The  placenta  is  entirely 
composed  of  the  successive  division  of  the  umbilical  arteries 
upon  the  chorion,  which  arteries,  having  arrived  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  villosities  which  cover  the  chorion,  are  re- 
flected upon  themselves  to  give  origin  to  the  veins,  and  the 
trunk  which  results  from  their  reuxiion  is  the  umbilical  vein. 
I  have  frequently  seen,  without  the  assistance  of  the  micros- 
cope, this  termination  of  the  arteries  in  the  veins,  in  human 
and  animal  placentas,  of  which  the  blood-vessels  had  been 
preriously  injected.  The  artery  turns  abruptly  upon  itself, 
to  be  changed  into  a  vein,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
very  small  arch.  The  terminartion  of  the  arteries  in  the  veins 
of  the  placenta  may  easily  be  seen  by  the  injection  of  a  thin 
liquid,  as  coloured  water,  which  is  readily  made  to  pass  from 
one  order  of  vessek  into  the  other.  These  blood-vessels  of 
the  placenta  have  no  direct  communication  with  those  of  the 
membrana  decidua.  Mo  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  injecting 
the  one  through  the  other,  however  subtle  might  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  injecting  liquid  that  was  employed.  It  is  very 
easy  to  repeat  this  experiment  upon  the  placenta,  provided 
it  is  not  torn  nor  injured:  not  an  atom  of  the  injected 
matter  will  penetrate  into  the  vessels  of  the  decidua  which 
covers  it,  and  there  will  be  no-injection  extravasated,  unless 
sufficient  violence  has  been  used  to  tear  the  parts. 

This  experiment  proves,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pas- 
sa^  of  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  the  ftetus  cannot  be 
e&cted  by  means  of  what  have  been  called  the  absorbing 
radicles  of  veins,  as  these  would  necessarily  be  torn  in  a  pla- 
centa detached  from  the  uterus,  and  the  injected  matter  would 
be  extravasated,  which  we  have  just  seen  is  not  the  case; 
but  that  the  transmission  of  the  blood  is  effected  by  means  of 
particular  vessels,  in  the  interior  of  which  there  are  valves 
which  only  permit  the  blood  to  enter  under  certain  circumr 
stances,  and  under  the  influence  of  Tital  laws. 

In  carefully  examining  a  placenta  still  covered  by  the  de- 
cidua, we  see  that  these  two  parts  are  united  together  by 
a  multitude  of  small  transparent  vessels,  which  run  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  These  vesiels  cannot  be  injected 
through  the  placental  vessels,  nor  through  diose  of  the 
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decidua;  but  a  fine  tube^  introduced  into  either,  enables  us 
to  fill  sometimes  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  decidua.  Hence  it  follows,  Ist,  that  there  are 
two  orders  of  these  vessels,  the  one  belonging  to  the  mem- 
brana  decidua,  and  consequently  to  the  uterus,  and  the  other 
to  the  placenta;  2d,  that  they  are  not  blood-vessels;  and, 
3d,  that  they  terminate,  the  one  order  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  decidua,  and  the  other  in  those  of  the  placenta,  by  ori- 
fices furnished  with  valves,  which  prevent  their  being  injected 
in  a  retrograde  way.  The  vessels  of  which  I  speak  can  only 
be  lymphatic  branches,  of  which  they  present  all  the  charac- 
ters: they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
general  lymphatic  systeni,  because  they  are  grafted  upon 
temporary  organs,  with  which  they  are  expelled  when  the 
placenta  is  removed  from  the  uterus. 

As  to  the  cells  which  are  described  between  the  uterus 
and  placenta,  or  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  latter,  where 
the  arteries  terminate,  and  where  the  veins  arise  to  absorb 
the  blood  there  efiused,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
them,  notwithstanding  the  attention  with  which  I  have  made 
my  examinations.  The  circumstance  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  beUef  of  the  existence  of  these  cells  is  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  extravasations  of  the  injected  matter 
between  the  two  organs ;  but  these  extravasations  arise  from 
the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  the  membrana  decidua,  and 
the  rupture  of  the  vessels  which  unite  it  to  the  uterus;  and 
they  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  leave  the  placenta  ad- 
hering to  the  uterus  by  its  edges  alone.  And  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  blood-vessels,  very  much  dilated,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  organs  the  vital  properties  of  which  are  preternaturally 
excited,  have  been  taken  for  cells. 

As  it  is  now  proved  that  there  is  no  direct  conununicadon 
between  the  uterine  and  placental  vessels,  and  as  we  have 
just  stated  that  the  cells  in  which  the  blood  would  be  efiiised 
do  not  exist,  the  only  communication  we  can  admit  between 
the  mother  and  the  foetus  is  that  by  lymphatic  vessels,  which 
have  been  described  above,  and  some  of  which  terminate  in 
the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  and  others  in  those  of  the  mem- 
brana decidua,  which  are  themselves  nothing  more  than  pro- 
longations of  the  uterine  vessels.  These  lymphatics,  which 
terminate  in  the  blood-*vessels  of  one  of  these  organs,  appear 
to  be  engrafted  by  their  origins  on  those  of  the  other;  and 
thus  those  which  arise  from  the  uterine  vessels,  and  which 
terminate  in  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  extract  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  th«  materials  which  are  fitted  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus.    The  foetal 
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blood  b  elaborated  and  accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the 
fcetus  as  it  passes  through  the  liver,  where  it  appears  to 
receive  an  arterial  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lymphatic  radicles  grafted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  placenta 
terminate  in  the  uterine  vessels,  and  serve  to  remove  from 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  the  materials  which  are  no  longer  use- 
ftd,  or  which  might  become  injurious  to  it,  and  to  convey 
them  into  the  venous  system  of  the  mother. 

Certain  arguments  also  tend  to  support  this  opinion.  The 
difference  that  exists  between  the  movements  of  the  blood  in 
the  mother  and  in  the  foetus,  appears  to  prove  that  their 
sanguineous  systems  are  connected  together  by  a  totally  diffe- 
rent order  of  vessels.  The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from 
the  reciprocal  independence  which  exists  in  the  health  of  the 
mother  and  that  of  the  foetus.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
an  unhealthy  mother  may  bring  into  the  world  a  healthy  and 
robust  child;  that  .the  mother  may  be  affected  with  syphilis, 
or  smallpox,  without  the  child  being  affected;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  child  may  be  born  with  various  diseases 
from  which  the  mother  is  perfectly  free.  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  humoral  doc- 
trines, that  in  all  these  cases  the  blood  which  lias  passed  from 
one  individual  to  another,  must  have  undergone  essential 
modifications,  and  must  have  been  changed  by  absorbent 
vessels,  by  some  mechanism  analogous  to  that  by  virtue  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  chymous  mass,  for  example,  is  trans- 
formed into  chyle  by  passing  through  the  lactcals.  The 
analogy  furnished  by  the  examination  of  the  incubated  egg, 
forms  an  additional  proof  that  the  new  being  does  not  derive 
its  development  from  the  successive  addition  of  portions  of 
blood  already  formed,  but  that  the  blood  is  elaborated  by  the 
embryo  itself,  or  by  its  dependencies,  and  that  it  secretes 
from  the  surrounding  nutritive  substance  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  the  composition  of  the  blood.* 

The  last  argument  I  shall  adduce  in  support  of  this  opinion 
is  the  experiment  of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  which  shews 
that  the  blood  of  one  individual  cannot  be  altogether  suitable 
for  another,  as  is  proved  by  the  serious  symptoms  which  have 
followed  this  operation.  The  losses  which  the  body  sustains 
cannot  be  repaired  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  blood :  it  is  necessary  that  the  mass  of  the  blood 
should  be  augmented  by  a  fluid  elaborated  by  lymphatic 
vessels;   vessels  which   are  found   in  the  placenta   before 

*  Some  recent  microscopical  ezperimeots  have  shewn  that  the  glohules  of 
blood  of  the  mother  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  foetus.    G.  B.,  Bepert.  d*AnaU 
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birth,  and  which  after  birth  are  replaced  by  those  of  the 
intestines,  the  lacteals. 

We  see  then,  en  resume^  that  the  union  of  the  placenta 
with  the  uterus  is  formed  by  Tessels  which  are  not  blood- 
vessels, and  which  present  all  the  characters  of  lymphatics; 
that  the  function  in  question  is  a  positive  act  of  absorp- 
tion; that  this  absorption  cannot  take  place  by  means  of 
veins,  because  venous  absorption,  if  it  exists  at  all,  only  takes 
place  by  transudation;  and  that,  consequently,  this  function 
must  be  performed  by  the  vessels  I  have  described,  because 
no  ether  than  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  kind  are  capable 
of  modifying  the  blood  of  the  mother  so  as  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  wants  of  the  foetus;  and,  lastly,  that  the  placenta 
appears  to  fulfil  in  the  foetus  the  functions  which  are  subse- 
Quently  performed  by  the  intestinal  canal,  rather  than  the 
functions  of  lungs,  which  have  been  hitherto  attributed  to  it. 

INFANTICIDE. 

Additional  Remarks  upon  Infanticide.  By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paper  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
remarked  that,  among  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Hunter 
against  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of 
suspected  infanticide,  was  the  following;  the  air,  to  which 
the  lungs  owe  their  buoyancy,  may  be  contained  within  the 
natural  air-vesicles;  and  yet  it  may  have  resulted  not  from 
the  act  of  respiration  having  been  performed,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  attempts  having  been  made  to  resuscitate  the 
child,  if  found  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  by  inflating  them  arti- 
ficially. 

Eschenbach,  and  some  other  medical  jurists,  have  consi- 
dered that  the  supposition  of  an  attempt  of  this  nature  being 
made  by  the  mother  is  altogether  inadmissible;  but  this, 
perhaps,  is  taking  an  extreme  view  of  the  case;  for  it  is  equal 
to  assuming  that  every  female  who  conceals  the  birth  of  ncr 
child,  and  is  accused  of  having  destroyed  it,  is  really  the 
murderer  of  her  offspring.  It  certainly  is  improbable  that  a 
female,  immediately  after  delivery,  should  possess  either 
strength  of  body  or  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  perform 
this  experiment ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  inflation 
be  properly  conducted,  i.  e.  unless  the  external  orifices  of  the 
nostrils  be  closed,  and  a  certain  pressure  be  at  the  same  time 
exerted,  by  forcing  the  larynx  against  the  cesophagus,  it 
will  be  much  more  ukely  that  the  stomach  should  be  inflated 
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than  the  lungs.  But,  setting  aside  the  improbability  which 
the  assumption  carries  with  it,  we  will  suppose  that  a  woman 
is  secretly  delivered  of  a  stillborn  child;  that  she  attempts  to 
restore  it  to  life  by  blowing  air  into  its  mouth;  that  her 
efforts  to  restore  it  prove  ineffectual;  and  that  she  secretlv 
disposes  of  the  body  of  the  child,  in  order  to  remove  all 
ground  for  suspicion. 

The  body  of  the  child  being  found,  is  given  over  for  in* 
spection  to  a  medical  practitioner;  and  be  is  required  to 
state,  at  the  inquest,  whether  the  child  had  been  born  alive; 
i.  e.  whether  it  had  respired  after  having  been  delivered. 
He  finds  the  body  altogether  free  from  putrefaction,*  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  perfectly  healthy,  the  lungs  distended, 

E rejecting  forwards,  crepitating  to  the  finger,  slightly  over- 
ipping  the  pericardium,  and  presenting  on  their  surface 
irregular  patches  of  a  pinkish-red  colour.  On  placing  them 
in  water,  he  finds  that  they  readily  flcat,  even  when  divided 
into  smaUer  portions;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  these  portions  will  be  found  to  sink,  since  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  by  long-continued  efforts  at  inflation,  to 
distend  these  organs  with  air  equally  throughout  their  whole 
structure. 

He  has  now,  then,  to  determine  whether  the  buoyancy  of 
the  portions  of  lung  which  float  be  owing  to  air  introduced 
naturally  or  artificially ;  and  this  will  lead  him  at  once  to  put 
in  practice  those  means  which  have  beei\  suggested  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  contained  in  this  objection. 

1st.  If  the  experiment  of  inflating  the  lungs  be  performed 
upon  these  organs  when  removed  from  the  thorax,  the  re- 
sults will  be  more  complete  than  where  the  inflation  is  per- 
formed while  they  are  still  contained  within  their  proper 
cavity.  It  will  be  found,  then,  upon  the  first  introduction  of 
air,  that  they  suddenly  undergo  a  remarkable  alteration  of 
colour  in  certain  situations  only.  I  have  generally  observed 
that  the  apices  and  anterior  margins  have  been  the  first  parts 
to  present  these  changes :  they  became  of  a  bright  pinkish-red 
colour,  and  in  that  way  contrast  strongly  with  the  uninflated 
portions  of  the  organs,  which  retain  the  black  livid  hue  pe- 
culiar to  tbe  lungs  of  the  stillborn  child.  By  continuing  the 
inflation,  they  may  be  made  to  acquire  this  bright  colour  over 
the  whole  of  their  surface;  but  it  is  rare  that,  on  making  a 

*  It  ifl  here  assumed  that  the  body  it  free  from  all  signs  of  putreftEUitioD,  in 

order  to  make  tbe  question  less  complex.    Where  the  lungs  are  not  putrefied,  it 

laoit  necessarilj'  follow  that  the  air  contained  within  their  structure  has  been 

introduced  either  artiJiciaUy  by  inflation,  or  natutaUy  by  the  process  of  respi- 
ration. 
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section  into  their  interior^  we  find  an  equal  unifonnity  of  co- 
lour. Judging  from  my  own  observations,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  tlus 
appearance  in  the  lungs  of  a  stillborn  child,  while  retained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  and  therefore  under  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  ^'  objection"  is  raised.  In  all 
the  experiments  which  I  have  performed  upon  the  lungs  of 
such  subjects,  when  removed  from  the  body,  I  have  ncTer 
failed  to  observe/  even  where  considerable  force  was  used  in 
inflating  the  organs,  and  the  operation  was  long  continued, 
that  their  internal  structure  had  become  very  unequally 
acted  on  by  the  air  introduced,  although  their  external  sur- 
face appeared  tolerably  uniform  in  colour.  -  I  have  found, 
upon  making  a  section,  that  their  substance  was  more  or  less 
mottled ;  that  small  patches  of  a  livid  colour,  corresponding 
to  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  air,  intervened  between  the 
streaks  of  bright-red.  This  result  is  one  for  which  we  may 
be  prepared,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  air 
is  introduced.  It  has  to  overcome,  in  this  case,  the  inertia 
of  the  dense  mass  into  which  it  is  propelled;  and  hence  it 
will  find  its  way  only  into  those  parts  where  it  meets  with  the 
least  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  natural  respiration,  the  phenomena  are  widely 
difierent:"*^  the  lungs  are  uniform  in  colour,  whether  we  look 
at  the  surface,  or  make  a  section  through  their  substance. 
The  air,  in  fact,  is  equally  diffused  throughout  their  whole 
structure;  a  phenomenon  which  is  readily  explicable  when 
we  consider  that  the  inertia  of  the  lungs  is  in  this  case  over- 
come by  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  that  the 
air  enters  as  into  a  species  of  vacuum.  If  these  observations 
should  be  borne  out  by  the  results  obtained  in  future  investi- 
gations, it  will  follow  that  the  examiner  may  determine,  by  a 
careful  inspectipn  of  the  organs,  whether  the  air,  to  which 
the  lungs  owe  their  buoyancy,  has  resulted  from  artificial 
inflation,  or  from  the  act  of  respiration.  But  there  are  other 
means  left  open  to  us,  by  which  we  may  corroborate  our  con- 
clusions respecting  the  source  from  which  the  air  has  been 
derived. 

2d.  The  principles  of  the  test  recommended  by  Ploucqitet 
have  been  already  explained.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  only  to  render  the  lun^s  buoy- 
ant in  water,  but  to  increase  their  absolute  weight.  This  re- 
sults from  the  altered  course  of  the  blood;  tlie  whole  of  that 

*  I  here  presume,  that  the  prooess  haa  been  fuUj  and  perftctlj  pezfbmcd, 
and  that  the  lungs  are  free  from  aU  morbid  changes. 
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fluid  contained  in  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
aagmentmg  the  weight  of  the  organs.  Ploucquet  established 
a  proportion,  both  for  foetuses  which  had  respired  and  for 
others  which  had  not;  but  the  observations  of  Chaussier  and 
ScHMiLT  have  tended,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  invalidate 
his  conclusions.  It  is  certain  that  very  varying  results  have 
been  obtained ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments sufficient  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  paid 
to  two  points:  1st,  to  the  age  of  the  foetus;  and  ^dly,  to  the 
degree  to  which  respiration  has  taken  place.  No  inferences 
should  be  drawn  either  for  or  against  the  accuracy  of  this  test, 
unless  the  experiments  which  have  led  to  them  have  been 
performed  upon  foetuses  advanced  to  the  same  peiiod  of 
gestation.  There  may  be  variations  in  development  at  diffe- 
rent ages,  which  may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  extreme 
variations  obtained  by  experimentalists.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  m  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
body  in  foetuses  of  the  same  age ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  has  far  less  influence  on  the  results  obtained  by  the 
test  of  Ploucquet,  than  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has, 
advanced.  In  many  children,  the  fimction  is  but  slowly  and 
gradually  established;  and,  therefore,  in  these  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  should  be  complete. 
In  a  few  children  which  have  died  almost  immediately  after 
birth,  where  they  h^ve  only  lived  to  make  one  or  two  inspira- 
tions, it  has  been  found  that  the  circulation  through  the  pul- 
monary vessels  was  by  no  means  perfectly  estabUshed.  Jin 
both  of  these  cases,  the  results  afforded  by  Ploucquet's  test 
must  deviate  from  the  average;  and  the  deviation  will  be 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
process  of  respiration  has  been  carried  on. 

I  will  here,  however,  suppose  that  the  lungs  are  completely 
distended  with  air,  and  are  universally  crepitating  to  the  feel. 
We  apply  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  and  find  that  we  obtain  a  pro- 
portion of  about  1  to  60.*  Our  conclusion  then  will  be,  that 
the  air  has  not  resulted  from  respiration,  but  that  it  has  \men 
introduced  artificially.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  augmentation  of  weight;  since  this 
augmentation  in  every  instance  is  owing  entirely  to  the  altered 
course  of  the  circulation;  and  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

*  The  proportiofD  of  1 :  60  in  the  weight  of  the  lungs  and  bodjr  before  respira- 
tion, appears  to  be  nearer  to  the  tmth  than  the  proportion  giyen  hy  Ploucquet. 
This  1  have  deduced  as  the  mean  of  numerous  observations  made  upon  stillborn 
ffftuses  arriyed  at  the  full  period.  After  respiration,  the  propoition  may  be 
taken  as  1  :  SB. 
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"  objection'*  from  putrefaction,  we  have  a  means  of  determining 
the  accuracy  of  our  previous  conclusion. 

3dly.  It  was  proposed  by  Beclard,  some  years  since,  to 
try  the  effect  of  compression  in  cases  of  a  suspected  nature. 
He  stated  that  where  the  air  was  introduced  artiBcially,  i.  e, 
by  inflation,  it  might  be  readily  expelled  by  simple  compression 
of  the  organs.  This  experiment  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  perform ;  and  in  no  case  have  I  been  unsuccessful  in 
my  attempts  at  expelling  the  air,  even  where  the  inflation  had 
been  carried  to  the  most  extreme  degree.  The  experiment 
may  be  best  performed  by  enclosing  the  lung,  either  entire  or 
divided  into  four  or  five  pieces,  in  cloth,  and  twisting  the  ends 
of  tha  cloth  in  opposite  directions.  A  moderate  degree  of 
force  will  suffice  to  expel  the  air,  and,  on  placing  the  lung  in 
water,  after  the  experiment,  it  will  be  found  to  smk.  I  have 
almost  invariably  observed  on  these  occasions,  that  from  being 
of  a  pinkish  red  colour,  it  passed  to  the  dark  livid  hue  which 
it  had  prior  to  inflation ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  exert  a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  lacerate  its  struc- 
ture, or  disorganize  it,  in  order  to  effect  the  entire  expubion 
of  the  air. 

If  we  treat  a  healthy  lung,  which  has  fully  undergone  the 
process  of  respiration,  in  this  manner,  we  shall  find  that  the 
results  will  be  widely  different.  No  pressure  will,  so  far  as  1 
have  seen,  suffice  to  expel  the  air,  if  derived  from  respiration. 
A  portion  may  be  expelled;  but,  so  long  as  the  interstitial 
structure  of  the  lungs  remains  uninjured,  sufficient  vrill  always 
be  retained  to  preserve  its  buoyancy.  In  this  simple  experi- 
ment, we  have  then  a  very  certain  means  of  determining  whe- 
ther the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
respired  air,  or  not. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  it  is  possible  that  respiration  may  ha?e 
been  so  imperfectly  conducted  as  that  respired  air  may  be 
expelled  by  the  same  degree  of  compression.  This  objectioi^ 
however,  has  more  plausibility  than  truth,  as  the  following  case^ 
wbich  is  of  recent  occurrence,  will  prove.  In  the  first  comr 
munication  which  I  made  to  this  Journal  on  the  subject 
Infanticide,  I  represented  myself  as  doubting  what  might 
the  result  of  compression  upon  lungs  which  had  but  impe 
fectly  undergone  respiration.  I  h^  not  then  succeeded  i 
getting  a  fair  case  from  which  I  could  draw  any  legitimai 
conclusion  respecting  this  point;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  ' 
following,  which  presented  itself  to  me  by  accident,  will 
considered  as  such. 

On  the  16th  March,  I  examined  the  body  of  a  child,  whidi 
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it  had  been  found  necessary  to  destroy  in  order  to  effect  de- 
livery. It  lived,  however^  a  sufficient  time  after  the  protrusion 
of  its  head  to  cry  loudly,  and  therefore  to  exert  its  respiratory 
muscles. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  body  shewed  that  the  child 
bad  attained  to  the  full  period  of  gestation.  On  opening  the 
thorax,  the  lungs  were  found  projecting  slightly  forward  over 
the  pericardium,  of  a  light-reddish  colour,  but  giving  no 
sense  of  crepitation  to  the  finger.  They  had  the  external 
physical  characters  which  these  organs  are  known  to  have  in 
children  which  have  respired  aft;er  birth;  but  the  absence  of 
all  crepitation  proved  that  the  respiratory  act  could  not  have 
been  perfectly  performed.  The  colour  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  organs  was  perfectly  uniform;  a  condition  which  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  lungs  artificially  inflated,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  inflation  had  been  carried  to  its  most 
extreme  degree,  and  where,  thereforci  a  distinct  feeling  of 
crepitus  invariably  existed. 

'rhe  lungs,  being  now  removed  from  the  thorax,  were  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  with  the  heart  attached ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  they  floated  freely,  immediately  on  a  level  with 
the  fluid.  The  heart  was  now  detached ;  and  it  was  remarked, 
on  separating  the  lungs  by  dividing  the  bronchi,  that  each 
lung  floated  equally  well.  A  section  was  now  made  through 
the  right  lung,  when  it  was  found  that  the  colour  was  uniform 
throughout;  that  the  minute  vesicles  of  air  could  not  be  per- 
ceived; and  it  was  only  by  compressing  the  divided  sftrface 
that  any  could  be  forced  out.  The  riffht  lung  was  then 
divided  into  sixteen  pieces;  and  four  of  these  pieces  were 
forcibl V  compressed  in  a  folded  cloth ;  but  it  was  found  un- 
possibie  to  expel  the  ur  sufficiently  to  make  them  sink.  They 
vere  divided  into  still  smaller  pieces,  and  again  violently 
compressed  with  a  force  sufficient  to  rupture  the  cloth  through 
several  folds;  but,  on  placing  them  in  water,  they  still  floated. 
They  were  again  subdivided,  when  it  was  found  thai  the  air 
which  they  had  hitherto  retained  was  expelled;  they  there- 
fore simk  in  water,  but  the  texture  of  the  organ  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  and,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  that  state  to  whicn 
the  healthy  lung  of  aa  adult  person  would  have  been  reduced 
by  repeated  hammering. 

Upon  subjecting  the  left  lung  entire  to  violent  compression, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  expel  the  air  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
sink. 

Ploucquet's  test  could  not  in  this  case  lead  to  any  correct 
bferences,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebrum  had  been 
evacuated. 
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Now  here,  then,  we  have  probably  as  striking  an  example 
of  the  effect  of  imperfect  respiration  on  the  hings  of  a  full- 
grown  child  as  could  be  well  conceived;  for  the  child  could 
not,  at  the  utmost,  have  made  more  than  one  or  two  inspira- 
tions, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  accoucheur;  its  death 
was  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  birth.     Let  us  imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  mis  had  been  a  doubtful  case;  one  in  which 
it  was  required  to  know  whether  the  air  cont^ed  in  the 
lungs  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration,  or  whether 
it  had  proceeded  from  attempts  at  artificial  inflation.    The 
uniformity  of  colour  observed  not  only  upon  the  surface  of  the 
organs,  but  throughout  their  whole  substance,  as  well  as  the 
impossibility  of  expelling  the  air  by  compression,  without  ab- 
solutely reducing  the  divided  portions  to  the  state  of  pulp,  are 
conditions  which,  to  my  mind,  would  have  afforded  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child  had  perf(Hrmed  the  act  of 
respiration.    If  we  derive  our  conclusions  from  the  compres- 
sion of  either  lung,  while  entire,  instead  of  dividing  it  into 
separat%  portions,  the  evidence  will  undoubtedly  be  still 
more  satisfactory,  at  least,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  ex- 
tend; for,  allowing  the  organ  to  be  healthy  and  fuUy  dis- 
tended, in  no  instance  have  I  failed  in  expeuing  the  air  by 
compression,  where  it  had  been  artificially  introduced;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  no  instance  has  it  been  possible  for  me 
to  expel  it,  where  it  had  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
the  process  of  respiration. 

It  nay  be,  perhaps,  considered  by  some  that  the  above  in- 
ferences have  been  too  hastily  drawn,  and  involve  questions 
too  important  to  be  thus  hastily  dismissed ;  but  the  results 
are  open  to  correction,  and  my  great  object  will  have  been 
attained  if  I  should  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of  anj 
member  of  the  profession  to  this  subject,  and  thereby  lead 
them  to  the  performance  of  experiments,  in  order  to  confirm 
or  invalidate  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived;  but,  in  the 
meantiipe,  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude,  with  regard  to  this 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  that 

1st.  Where  the  lungs  are  crepitating  to  the  finger,  and  uni- 
formly of  a  pinkish-red  colour,  both  superficially  and  inter- 
nally, the  air-vesicles  being  at  the  same  time  invisible; 

2d.  Where  the  test  of  Ploucquet  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  about 
1:35; 

3dly.  Where  the  most  violent  and  repeated  compression  is 
insufficient  to  expel  the  air  from  the  organ,  or  to  cause  it  to 
sink  in  water; 

We  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  air  contained 
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within  the  pofanooary  cells  has  been  introduced  by  the  act  of 
respiration:  and^  on  the  other  hand,  that, 

Jst  Where  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  mass,  where  dark  livid  patches  are  surrounded  by 
bright  red  streaks,  Hnequally  distributed; 

£d.  Where  the  test  of  Pfoucquet  jrives  the  ratio  of  about 
1  to  60,  in  comparing  the  weight  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
body;  and 

3d.  Where,  by  moderate  compressicii,  we  are  able  to  eicpel 
the  air,  to  cause  the  organ  to  assume  a  uniformly  livid  colour, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  buoyancy  in  water; 

We  hB,ye  the  strongest  reason  to  conclude  that  the  air 
which  was  contained  within  their  structure  had  been  intro- 
duced by  artificial  inflation. 

In  pursuing  the  subject,  we  find  the  following  Itatement 
made  by  Dr.  Hunter: 

''  If  the  child  makealvut  one  gasp,  and  instantly  dies,  the 
lungs  will  swim  in  water,  as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed 
long^,  and  had  then  been  strangled.*** 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  child  had  been  strangled 
or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  swimming  of  its  lungs  in 
vater;  because  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  in  cases  of  infanticide,  do  not  look  upon  the 
floating  of  the  lungs  as  any  indication  of  the  child's  having 
been  murdered,  although  Dr.  H.  invariably  unites  the  two 
questions.  We  may  therefore  direct  our  attention  merely 
to  the  first  part  of  his  pMposition. 

That  a  healthy  full-grown  child  may,  by  one  or  two  inspi^ 
rations,  so  distend  its  nings  with  air  as  to  render  them  freely 
buoyant  in  water,  is  undoubted:  the  case  which  was  just  now 
cited  for  another  purpose^  may  be  taken  as  a  clear  proof  of 
the  bet.  But,  nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  in- 
stancea,  a  considerable  time  is  required  in  order  thait  the  lungs 
should  become  perfectly  dilated  by  the  act  of  respiration. 
This  has  been  more  particularly  observed  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren bom  before  the  full  term,  and  in  those  which  have  been 
exposed  to  cold  and  inanition.  In  one  instance,  however,  I 
have  met  with  a  case  where,  even  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  from  the  time  of  birth,  the  lungs  had  not  become 
fully  inflated. 

It  was  the,  case  of  a  child,  aged  six  months,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  died  by  suffocation.  Upon  opening  the 
thorax,  the  viscera  were  found  perfectly  healthy,  but  the 
whole  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was,  so  far  as 

*  On  the  UnQortaintf  of  the  Sigoa  of  Murder,  &€.,  p.  33. 
411.    Kc.QS,NfwStrui,     '  3  c 
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regarded  colour,  density,  and  structure,  precisely  like  the 
lungs  of  the  fcetus.  No  air  had  ever  penetrated  into  it,  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the 
lobe  adjoining  it  precisely  corresponded  to  the  line  of  sepa* 
ration  between  the  two.  It  had  become  developed  in  size, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease.  When  the  whole 
of  the  lung  was  placed  in  water  it  floated ;  but,  when  the  in- 
ferior lobe  was  separated  from  the  others,  it  immediately 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  4he  vessel. 

I  shall  hereafter  hav^  occasion  to  revert  to  this  condition 
of  the  lungs,  occasionally  met  with  in  newly-born  children; 
but,  granting  the  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Hunter,  that  ''if 
the  child  makes  but  one  gasp,  and  dies,'*  its  lungs  will  swim 
in  water  as  readily  as  if  it  had  lived  longer,  it  remains  to  be 
inquired  flow  this  is  to  affect  the  application  of  the  '*  test"  in 
cases  of  infanticide. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  it  is,  whether  the  child  has  respired  or  not  after  its 
birth ;  for  the  act  of  respiration  is  taken  by  the  law  as  syno- 
nymous with  life.  If  this  be  proved,  and  it  be  further  shewn 
that  the  child  has  been  really  strangled  by  its  mother,  or  any 
other  person,  it  imports  but  little,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whe- 
ther the  child  has  made  but  one  gasp,  or  more,  prior  to  its 
having  been  murdered;  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child 
should  respire  for  a  certain  period,  in  order  that  its  destruc- 
tion should  amount  to  murder,  or,  4||ierwise,  trials  for  infan- 
ticide would  never  be  heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  the 
application  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
test,  might  be  very  properly  abandoned! 

Dr.  Hunter  further  observes,  tha^  **  a  child  will  very  com- 
monly breathe  as  soon  as  its'mouth  is  born,  or  protruded  from 
the  mother,  and  in  that  case  may  lose  its  life  before  its  body 
be  born ;  especially  when  there  happens  to  be  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  between  what  we  may  call  the  birth  of  the 
child's  head  and  the  protrusion  of  the  body :  and  if  this  may 
happen  where  the  best  assistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still  more 
likely  to  happen  where  there  is  none." 

The  fact  alleged  by  Dr.  Hunter  relative  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  respiration  before  the  child  is  perfectly  born,  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience ;  but  a  child 
can  rarely  perish  under  these  circumstancess,  unless  acciden- 
tally suffocated  by  the  clothes,  or  intentionally  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  fact  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  process  of  respiration  in  the  child  is  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  it  from  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
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causes  of  death,  by  which  children,  during  birth,  are  liable 
to  be  cut  off;  such  as  interrupted  circulation,  by  pressure  on 
the  cord,  &c.  But,  granting  that  the  child  may  breathe 
while  in  this  position,  and  die  prior  to  the  completion  of  de- 
livery, the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  will  indicate 
that  it  has  respired ;  but  certainly  it  will  not  indicate  whether 
the  act  of  respiration  has  taken  place  prior  or  subsequent  to 
its  complete  birth.  This  must  ever  remain  a  question  of  pre- 
sumption ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  constitution  of  society  that  the 
crime  of  infanticide  is  not  made  to  rest  upon  proofs  of  this  fact. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  will  here,  as  in  every  other  case, 
prove  that  the  child  has  breathed;  but  it  will  not  prove  that 
it  has  been  murdered.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  there 
are  evident  marks  of  manual  violence  about  a  child,  and  that 
there  are  strong  proofs  that  the  mother  has  really  murdered 
it.  Let  us  also  imagine  that  the  hydrostatic  test  shews  most 
clearly  that  the  child  has  performed  the  act  of  respiration, 
we  may  naturally  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  law  insists  upon 
proof  of  the  act  having  been  performed  after  its  complete 
birth,  in  order  that  the  mother  should  be  proceeded  against 
upon  the  charge  of  infanticide.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
difficulty  involved  in  Dr.  Hunter's  proposition;  a  difficulty 
which  does  not  in  the  least  operate  against  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  but  affects 
only  the  interpretation  put  by  the  law  upon  the  term  ^' infan- 
ticide." 

We  may  look  in  vain  into  the  works  of  our  chief  legal  au- 
thorities for  a  correct  definition  of  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
It  is  commonly  caMed  **  child-murder;*'  but  the  exact  period 
at  which  the  offspring  is  considered  to  become  a  child  is  not 
stated.  It  would  appear,  from  the  ordinary  proceedings  on 
trials  for  infanticide,  that  the  complete  birth  of  the  child,  and 
its  entire  separation  from  the  mother,  should  be  proved  before 
the  charge  could  be  maintained ;  or,  otherwise,  how  are  we 
to  understand  why  counsel  should  almost  invariably  ask  the 
medical  witness  whether  a  child  might  not  breathe  and  die 
prior  to  its  birth?  as  if  this  had  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  question  of  its  wilful  destruction,  than  where  the  witness 
was  expressly  required  to  state  whether  a  child  might  not 
breathe  and  die  after  its  birth  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  case 
occurs  where  the  head  of  the  child  presents  at  the  outlet, 
and  the  murderer  destroys  it  by  thrusting  an  instrument  into 
its  brain  before  it  can  possibly  have  respired,  are  we  to  look 
upon  this  as  a  crime  or  not?  It  certainly  does  not  come 
within  the  legal  definition  of  criminal  abortion;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain-  that  the  murderer  would  escape  a 
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conviction,  if  tried  for  infanticide.  The  law  considers  that 
the  child  has  not  lived  unless  it  be  proved  to  have  respired, 
although,  morally  and  physiologically  speaking,  an  individual 
who  destroys  a  child  under  these  circumstances  is  as  truly  a 
murderer  as  one  who  destroys  it  after  it  has  lived  several 
days.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
child  is  not  attempted  until  its  head  has  escaped  from  the 
outlet,  and  until  it  has  performed  the  act  of  respiration.  In 
such  a  case,  the  medical  witness  might  prove  that  the  child 
had  enjoyed  life,  and  that  it  had  been  wilfully  destroyed;  but 
is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  prisoner  will  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  unless  the  witness  can  distinctly  swear  whether 
the  child  had  respired  prior  or  subsequent  to  its  separation 
from  the  mother?  It  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  codudod 
principles  of  justice  to  affirm  it,  since,  if  such  a  rule  were 
rigidly  insisted  on,  no  conviction  could  ever  take  place  in 
those  cases  where  the  child  is  destroyed  soon  after  its  birth! 

The  term '^  infanticide*'  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  child,  either  during  or  after  its  birth,  and 
whether  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  performed  or  not  If 
the  law  insist  upon  some  proof  of  the  cliild  having  req>ired, 
before  it  will  allow  of  its  having  lived,  the  hydrostatic  test 
may  be  usefully  applied  by  the  witness.  If,  however,  it 
should  require  proof  of  the  complete  birth  and  separation  of 
the  child  from  its  mother,  even  where  respiration  lias  dearly 
taken  place,  before  it  will  admit  of  the  charge  of  infanticide, 
it  is  requiring  more  than  medical  testimony  can  afford,  and 
more  than  either  reason  or  justice  can  demand. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  to  Dr.  Hunter  the  bfe- 
rence  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  his  proposition,  and  let  us 
admit  that,  in  a  clear  case  of  infanticide,  a  counsel  is  justified 
by  law  in  demanding  of  the  medical  witness,  whether  a  child 
miffht  not  respire,  and  yet  not  be  bom  alive»  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate the  prisoner  from  a  charge  of  murder;  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  at  least  in  many  instances,  that  there  will  be  a 
want  of  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  which  case  the  accused  party, 
however  great  the  guilt  or  enormity  of  the  crime,  must  be 
acquitted.  In  such  a  case,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  escape 
of  the  accused  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  defect  in  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in  the  medical  testimony 
ffeneraUy,  but  to  a  kind  of  special  pleading,  tolerated  in  the 
law  as  an  evil  necessarily  accompanying  the  dispensation  of  a 
vast  proportion  of  good! 

Some  have  gone  farther  than  Dr.  Hunter,  and  have  stated 
that  a  child  might  breathe  while  its  head  was  in  the  uterus; 
and  others  have  said,  that  they  have  heard  the  chiU  cry  while 
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in  this  mtuation,  explaining  the  fact  by  stating  that  the  mouth 
of  the  child  presented  at  the  dilated  orifice  of  that  organ. 
Most  of  these  cases  have  about  the  same  degree  of  authei>- 
ticity  as  those  recorded  by  Ljvy  the  historian*  of  children 
being  heard  to  laugh  and  weep  before  birth.*  Some  modern 
physiologists  consider  it  as  proved,  that  a  child  may  respire 
while  its  head  is  still  in  the  uterus,  and  that  it  may  die  prior 
to  the  completion  of  delivery;  but,  without  admitting  it  as 
proved,  we  may  allow  it  as  possible;  in  which  case,  the  same 
remarkjB  are  applicable  as  those  already  made  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  respiration  taking  place  while  the  head  is  at  the 
outlet,  and  the  body  remains  undelivered. 

Some  opponents  to  the  hydrostatic  test  have  stated  that  a 
child  may  be  born,  and  live  lor  a  short  period,  and  yet  not  re* 
spire;  in  which  case,  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  been  bom  dead.    I 
have  already,  in  a  previous  paper,  referred  to  instances  of  this 
kind,  of  which  two  are  recorded  by  Wrisberct,  where  the 
children  were  born  enclosed  in  the  membranes.     In  one  of 
these,  according  to  his  statement,  life  was  prolonged  for  seven 
minutes  without  respiration,  and  in  the  other  for  nine  minutes. 
Whether  we  admit  these  cases  of  Wrisberg  or  not,  we  may 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  child  being  born  alive  without  re- 
spiring; at  least,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  it  can  operate 
as  an  objection  to  the  main  subject  of  our  inquiry.    Now  the 
application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  inform  us  whether 
life,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  has  existed  in  the  ofi^ 
spring,  s.  e*  whether  respiration  has  taken  place  or  not;  and 
it  is  upon  the  legal  and  not  upon  the  phystological  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  l\fe  that  the  whole  of  our  inquiries  respecting 
its  utility  must  be  based.    It  is,  then,  from  a  want  of  proper 
reflection  upon  the  subject  that  such  an  objection  has  ever 
been  raised  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test«    It  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  censure  upon  the  state  of  our 
law,  which  caUs  for  a  particular  proof  of  vitality  in  every  case; 
when  life  may  be  present,  and  yet  such  proof  cannot  be 
afibrded.     The  act  of  respiration  affords  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  child  having  lived;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
is  thereby  inferred   that  a  child  may  not,  physiologically 
speaking,  enjoy  life  without  it.     If  the  law  will  not  hold  an 
offender  who  murders  a  child  during  birth,  and  before  respi- 
ration is  established,  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  it  is  not  probable 

*  It  is  mentioiidd  bj  Ihia  historian,  that  in  one  ioatanoe  the  child,  while 
in  the  ntenifl,  was  heara  to  utter  the  words '  *  io  triumph^r  Vide  Uahon,  Medi- 
f^lAgakt  tomeiL 
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that  it  will  hold  an  individual  to  be  guilty  of  infanticide  who 
destroys  the  child  after  its  birth  and  before  it  has  respired. 
It  has  been  consideredi  perhaps,  as  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  humanity  to  regard  every  child  which  has  not  re- 
spired as  stillborn ;  hence  the  circumstance  of  life  existing 
in  the  offspring  without  the  establishment  of  respiration, 
although  physiologically  certain,  does  not  appear  to  be  legally 
admissible. 

Those  who  regard  this  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
docimasia  pulmonaris,  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  mind 
that  an  individual  may  die  from  the  effects  of  poison^  while, 
by  our  tests,  we  may  be  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace 
of  poison  within  his  body  after  death!  Would  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  unreasonable,  if  a  person  were  to  contend 
that,  because  our  means  of  research  did  not  serve  us  in  this 
case,  we  should  therefore  abandon  the  use  of  tests  altogether; 
yet  such  is  the  very  drift  of  this  species  of  argument,  whether 
the  question  be  one  of  poisoning  or  of  infanticide! 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  tnat  a  child  may  be  bom  alive, 
and  respire;  but,  owing  to  the  act  of  respiration  having  been 
feeble,  or  owing  to  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  organs,  the 
lungs  may  not  contain  sufficient  air  to  render  them  buoyant 
in  water.  We  may  therefore  fall  into  the  error  of  pronoun- 
cing a  child  which  was  bom  living  to  have  been  stiUboni. 

The  influence  thus  attributed  to  disease  is  perhaps  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  practitioner  must,  of  course,  be  presumed  to  be  able  to 
distin^ish  between  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  state  of  the 
foetal  lungs.  Now,  it  is  not  probable  that  disease  will  so  affect 
the  whole  of  the  lungs  as  to  render  every  part  specifically 
heavier  than  water:  hence,  if,  upon  their  being  divided  into 
pieces  and  placed  in  water,  it  be  observed  that  some  portions 
float,  he  wul  have  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  air  which  they  contained,  and  may  draw  his  inferences 
accordingly.  If  the  sinking  of  some  portions  be  owing,  as 
supposed,  to  the  effects  of  disease,  this  wiU  be  readfly  deter- 
mined by  simple  inspection;  and  thus,  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  will  vanish.  If  the  whole  of  the  organs  be  diseased, 
and  not  a  single  portion  be  found  to  float,  it  is  clear  that  no 
evidence  can  be  derived  from  them  in  that  particular  case! 

The  lungs,  it  is  said,  may  also  sink  in  water  where  the 
child  has  respired,  and  where  their  structure  is  perfectly 
healthy ;  for  it  is  contended,  respiration  being  a  process  which 
is  in  many  instances  but  slowly  established,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  sufficient  air  becomes  introduced  to  render  them 
buoyant  in  water.    Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  by 
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HuNTEB,  MoROAONi,  Haller,  and  others.  Schbnk  relates 
an  instance  where  an  infant  lived  four  days,  and  cried  several 
times,  whose  lungs  sunk  in  water ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  if 
the  particulars  of  this  case  be  true,  there  was  great  disease  of 
the  organs.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  imperfect 
diktation  of  the  organs  by  respiration  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
children  that  come  into  the  world  prematurely;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  suggested,  that  exposure 
to  cold  and  want  of  food  may  also  have  an  influence  in  retard- 
ing the  process.  Cases  of  this  kind  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  the  instance 
just  now  related,  of  the  child  destroyed  by  the  accoucheur  in 
order  to  bring  about  its  deUvery,  I  found  that,  although  it 
could  not  have  made  more  than  one  or  two  inspirations,  the 
lungs  floated  as  freely  as  if  it  had  Uved  for  many  days;  and 
that  the  most  forcible  efforts  were  insufficient  to  expel  the 
air  which  they  contained. 

It  may  suffice  to  state,  with  regard  to  this  objection,  that 
it  may  be  always  set  aside  by  making  our  experiments  on  those 
portions  of  the  lungs  which  contain  air ;  and  the  inferences 
thus  obtained  will  be  as  conclusive  as  if  we  had  had  the  whole 
of  the  organs  to  experiment  on.  We  know  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  as  that  indicated  may  occasionally  exist; 
and  therefore  we  may  readily  explain,  in  such  a  case,  why 
the  whole  of  the  divided  portions  of  the  organs  do  not  float. 

This,  then,  concludes  the  examination  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  by  various  writers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hydrostatic  test,  in  cases  of  infanticide ;  and  it 
remains  for  the  professional  witness  to  determine  if  possible, 
by  experiment,  the  degree  of  validity  to  be  attached  to  the 
answers  which  have  been  made  respectively  to  each. 

He  is  called  to  examine  the  body  of  a  child,  and  he  finds 
that  the  lungs  freely  float  in  water.  If  the  body  be  not  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  the  floating  of  the  lungs  will  prove  either 
that  they  have  been  artificially  inflated,  or  that  the  child  has 
respired.  If  then  it  be  found  that  the  air  contained  is  readily 
expelled  by  compression,  and  the  other  signs  be  present 
already  enumerated  under  the  head  of  artificial  inflation,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  air  has  been  artificially  introcluced. 
Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  expel  the  air  by  compres- 
sion, we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  has  resulted  from 
respiration,  which  may  be  corroborated  by  the  presence  of 
other  concomitant  signs. 

If,  however,  the  lungs  should  be  found  to  sink  in  water, 
even  when  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  the  substance  of  the 
organs  be  at  the  same  time  perfectly  healthy,  we  have  the 
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strongedt  evidence  that  the  chSd  has  not  Hired  to  fesfire*  If 
any  ot  the  divided  poptiona  contain  sufficient  air  to  render 
them  buoyant,  we  have  only  to  determine,  according  to  the 
rules  above  given,  whence  that  air  has  proceeded* 

By  the  hydrostatic  test,  therefore,  we  only  attempt  to  solfe 
one  question,  namely,  whether  the  child  has  respired  or  not; 
and  It  is  a  most  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  a 
woman  depends  upon  the  result  of  its  application.  The 
proofs  of  her  guilt,  if  accused  of  having  destroyed  h»  off- 
spring, will  depend  upon  the  concurrence  and  combination  of 
many  drcumstances;  and  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  case  in  which  medical  testimony  would  be  alone  sufficient 
for  her  conviction.  The  reverse,  however,  seems  now  to  be 
the  principle  acted  on.  The  medical  witness  has  only  to 
swear  that  the  proofs  of  the  child  havii^  lived  (respired)  after 
its  birth  are  unsaiisfattarjf ;  and  the  judge  has  only  to  de- 
clare that  Dr.  Hunter's  opinion  has  settled  the  question  reb- 
tive  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  when  the  ac- 
cused, although  there  can  be  but  little  moral  doubt  of  her 
guilt,  is  instantly  acquitted. 

It  would  appear  invidious  to  cite  cases  in  support  of  these 
statements,  but  the  reports  of  every  circuit  will  amply  testify 
to  their  truth.  How  far  such  a  state  of  things  is  reconcileable 
with  thtf  proper  administration  of  justice,  it  is  for  the  moral 
or  political  philosopher  to  determine ;  but  he  whose  object 
is  not,  through  a  misplaced  feeling  of  humanity,  to  shew  fa- 
vour to  the  guilty,  but  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law, 
cannot  but  regret  that  principles  so  mischievous  should  be 
tolerated,  and  that  medical  science  should  be  the  means  by 
which  they  are  enforced  and  perpetuated ! 

35,  Gr$at  Marlbarou^  ttn§t;  April  2S,  1833. 


CASE  OF  LOBULATKD  POLYPUS  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 
Tq  the  J^ditorMofthe  LomUm  Uedieni and  Fk^ealJmwnmL 

Dear  Sirs  :  As  the  following  is  not  a  very  conmion  case  of 
polypus,  it  may  be  worthy  of  being  shortly  recorded. 

Mrs. ,  «t.  thirty-eight,  was  married  at  seventeen,  and 

has  had  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  now  seven 
years  of  age.  Two  years  ago  she  had  a  miscarriage,  attended 
with  rather  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  hemorriiage,  and 
followed  by  an  abundant  discharge  for  the  succeeding  sac 
months;  which  about  this  time  was  much  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  gonorrhoea ;  and  her  husband,  who  was  a  pro- 
fligate fellow,  inflicted,  in  addition,  some  manual  injury 
upon  the  parts.    The  ardor  urinss,  the  discharge,  the  ooca- 
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sionnl  losses  of  bloody  and  the  excoriation  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  which  were  thus  induced,  continued  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  and  materially  impaired  her  health. 

1  was  requested,  by  Dr.  Davies,  on  the  7th  of  November 
last,  to  ascertain,  by  examination,  the  cause  of  these  symp- 
toms, which  had  been  found  intractable  under  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  The  polypus  which  I  found  consisted 
of  several  lobes,  projecting  about  an  inch  into  the  vagina,  and 
was  attached  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
OS  uteri;  the  anterior  half,  and  the  cervix,  being  equally  free 
from  any  unusual  degree  of  induration  or  tenderness,  and 
presenting  none  of  the  characters  of  a  malignant  disease. 
The  form,  however,  and  general  characters  of  the  tumor  itself 
were  considered  by  Drs.  Davies  and  Lek  to  be  of  a  very 
saspicious  nature,  especially  as  there  was  an  evident  ulcera- 
tion on  its  anterior  part,  which  occasioned  the  examination 
to  be  attended  with  more  pain  and  hemorrhage  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  examination  of  a  common 
polypus. 

The  polypus  being  broadly  based,  and  without  any  evident 
cervix,  I  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to 
employ  the  ligature;  but,  with  the  double  canula,  I  experi- 
enced less  difficulty  than  I  expected.  It  was  applied  on  the 
12th  of  November,  and  came  away  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  without  the  production  of  a  single  unfavorable  symp- 
tom. In  about  three  weeks,  the  sore  bad  healed,  the  dis- 
charge ceased,  and  the  health  of  my  patient  was  re-esta- 
blished. There  remained,  however^  a  permanent  deficiency 
of  substance  on  that  side  of  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri, 
and,  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  a  considerable  tenderness  of 
the  cervix. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  regard  this  case  as  affording  any  new 
light  upon  the  subject  of  polypus;  it  only  affords  another 
proof  of  what  is  already  generally  known,  namely,  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  early  examination,  the  expediency  of 
operating,  and  the  facility  and  little  inconvenience  attending 
the  operation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  future  inquirers  into  the  varieties  of  this  disease. 

J.  F.  Palmer, 

Surgeon  to  the  Weitmiiuiter  General  Dispensary. 
38,  Gold0H  $quaT$. 
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Qu«Uudandaforent(  et  qua  culpanda,  vlcUthnf 
lUaprius,  cretA;  mox  hac.  carbonet  fioCaiiiiM.— Pmasivs. 

New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation  ^  and  their  Application 
to  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Bowels,  and  other  Organs:  together  with  an  Analytieal  Cor- 
rection of  Sir  Charles  BeWs  Views  respecting  the  Nerves  of  the 
Face.  By  James  O'Beirne,  m.d.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to 
the  King,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hos- 
pital, Dublin,  &c.  &c.  8yo.  pp.  286.  Hodges  and  Smith, 
Dublin;  Longman  and  Co.,  London;  and  MacUachlan  and 
Stewart,  Ediuburgh. 

The  titles  of  books,  like  the  features  of  men,  are  too  frequently  de- 
ceptive, and  by  no  means  honest  indicators  of  the  interior;  but,  as 
far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  Dr.  O'Beirv  e  satisfactorily  fulfils  the  expecta- 
tion held  out  in  his  title-page,  and  presents  us  with  *^  new  views," 
which  are  very  ingenious  in  themselves,  and  apparently  of  more 
than  ordinary  value  in  their  practical  application.     We  have  been 
so  much  gratified  by  the  first  perusal  of  his  book,  that  we  sit  down 
with  pleasure  to  go  over  it  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  its  contents.     This  is  not  often  the  case 
with  reviewers;  for,  without  the  slightest  disposition  to  depreciate 
the  medical  literature  of  the  day,  it  is  certain  that  in  most  cases 
the  second  reading  of  a  work  is  performed  as  an  act  of  duty,  which 
is  but  rarely  lightened  by  the  wish  of  being  still  better  acquainted 
with  it3  pages.    As  Dr.  O'B.  affords  us  ample  materials  for  occu- 
pying all  the  space  we  can  devote  tQ  one  subject,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  our  task  of  giving  a  condensed  sketch  of  his  views  and 
practice;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
which  we  shall  convey  will  not  lead  the  profession  in  general  to 
place  it  in  their  libraries,  or,  at  least,  to  peruse  it  with  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  commences  by  referring  to  certain  ''erroneous 
opinions"  which  are  entertainea  respecting  the  filling  of  the  rectum 
with  feces,  and  the  office  of  the  sphincter  ani,  in  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  bowels.  Physiologists  aescribe  the  fecal  matter  as  passing 
freely  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  into  the  rectum,  and 
gradually  distending  the  latter  until,  by  its  pressure,  such  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  is  communicated  to  the  sphincter  ani  and  muscles  of  the 
perineum  as  to  rouse  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  to 
effect  its  expulsion  from  the  body.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
power  of  retaining  the  feces,  and  controlling  their  discharge,  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus.  By 
facts  and  arguments,  Dr.  O'B.  endeavours,  and  we  think  sacceis- 
fully,  to  shew  that  these  opinions,  venerable  as  they  are  rendered 
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by  lime,  are  quite  erroneous.  It  is  admitted  that  a  design  to  retard 
the  progress  of  fecal  matter,  and  to  convert  the  large  intestines 
iolo  a  dep6t  for  its  reception,  is  obvious  throughout  the  intestinal 
canal,  particularly  in  the  caecum  and  colon ;  and  it  must  be  mani- 
fest, he  says,  that  if  a  free  communication  existed  between  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  that  design  would  fail  to  be  ac- 
complished at  the  point,  of  all  others,  at  which  it  was  most  neces- 
sary to  have  secured  its  objects;  for  such  an  arrangement  would 
necessarily  expose  the  rectum  to  frequent  accumulations,  and  such 
as,  besides  interfering  with  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  bladder, 
would  subject  the  sphincter  ani  to  continued  irritation,  and  thus 
deprive  man  of  the  advantage  he  enjoys  of  retaining  the  alvine 
contents  for  hours,  or  even  days,  without  inconvenience.  It  is  also 
urged,  that  the  circumstance  of  nature  forming  one  of  her  chief 
depots  for  excremental  matter  in  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  so 
close  to  and  continuous  with  the  rectum  as  the  sigmoid  Hexure  is, 
appears  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  free  passage 
between  these  portions  of  the  canal.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
author  strengthens  his  argument  by  inferring  ''  that  the  rectum,  so 
far  from  being  open,  is  6rmly  contracted  and  closed,"  because 
there  is  some  difficulty  felt  in  administering  enemata,  and  because 
some  force  is  generally  required  to  discharge  the  fluid,  from  the 
resistance  given  to  its  passage  upwards. 

In  answer  to  this  line  of  argument,  we  answer,  first,  that  there 
is  generally  but  little  difficulty  in  giving  an  enema;  and  what  dif« 
ficulty  there  is  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  the  gut  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  sacrum,  wnich  juts  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  at  its  junction  with  the  vertebroe. 
Neither  do  we  think  it  is  '*  so  exceedingly  rare*'  as  he  states  for 
the  finger  of  the  surgeon  to  be  soiled  with  feces  when  he  has  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  rectum.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  in 
examining  bodies  after  death,  we  often  find  the  rectum  full  of  feces. 

The  following  argument  appears  to  us  quit^  ad  rem^  and  we 
know  not  how  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  without  admitting  the 
full  force  of  the  views  Dr.  O'B.  inculcates. 

''The  two  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  are  considerably  weak- 
ened in  the  disease  called  prolapsus  ani ;  in  the  operation  for  fistula 
in  ano,  these  muscles  are  completely  divided,  and  thereby  wholly 
incapacitated,  for  a  certain  time,  from  acting  as  sphincters ;  not 
only  these  muscles,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  rectum  above  tliem, 
are  occasionally  destroyed  by  venereal,  cancerous,  and  other  ulce- 
rative processes;  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  the  power  of  retaining 
the  alvine  contents  is  found  to  be  at  all  impaired  in  any  one  of 
these  cases.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  this  could  not  possibly 
occur  if  the  passage  into  the  rectum  were  as  free  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  or  if  the  power  of  retaining  the  feces,  and  regulating  their 
discharge,  depended  solely  on  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus." 
(P.  6.) 

We  may  add  too,  in  the  account  of  the  operations  performed  by 
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LisFRAKC,  in  which  two  inches  and  more  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum  were  removed,  no  mention  was  made  by  our  Paris  corres- 
pondent* of  a  subsequent  involuntary  discharg:e  of  the  feces;  and 
It  cannot  be  supposed  he  would  have  neglected  to  mention  so  very 
important  a  fact.     We  believe  that  Mr.  Mayo  is  the  onl^  English 
surgeon  who  has  removed  a  portion  of  the  rectum  by  excision,  and 
in  his  casef  the  patient,  whom  we  frequently  saw  at  the  time  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  was  able  perfectly  to  retain  solid  feces  in  a 
short  time  after  the  operation,  although  there  was  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum.     Now,  in  these  cases  it  is  very  clear  that  there  could  be 
nothing  equivalent  to  a  sphincter  muscle  at  the  anus.     By  what 
means  then  were  the  feces  retained  ?t   Desirous  of  testing  the  truth 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  he  adduces.  Dr.  O'B.  was 
led  to  examine  the  rectum  of  a  number  of  healthy  persons,  at  dif> 
ferent  times  in  the  same  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  actual  state, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  a 
fiUed. 

**  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner,  and  almost  inrariablf 
obtained  the  following  results.  On  passing  a  stomach-tube  to  the 
height  of  half  an  inch  up  the  rectum,  neither  flatus  nor  feces  escaped 
through  it;  passing  it  up  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher,  it  was 
still  found  that  nothing  escaped,  but  that  it  could  be  moved  about 
freely  in  a  space  which,  on  introducing  the  finger,  was  ascertained 
to  be  what  anatomists  call  the  pouch  of  the  rectum,  in  a  perfecdy 
open  and  empty  state.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  pouch  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bowel,  generally  a  distance  of  from  six  or 
seven  to  eight  inches,  it  was  found  that  the  tube  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  without  meeting  with  considerable  Resistance,  and  using  a 
degree  of  force  sufficient  to  mechanically  dilate  the  intestine,  which 
was  plainly  felt  to  be  contracted  so  as  to  leave  no  cavity  for  this 
extent.  When  the  instrument  reached,  in  this  way,  the  uppermost 
point  of  the  rectum,  the  resistance  to  its  passage  upwards  was  felt 
to  be  sensibly  increased,  until  at  length,  by  using  a  proportionate 
degree  of  pressure,  it  passed  forward  rapidly,  and  as  if  through  a 
ring,  more  or  less  tight,  into  a  space  in  which  its  extremity  could 
be  moved  with  great  freedom ;  and  as  instantly  a  rush  of  flatus,  of 
fluid  feces,  or  of  both,  took  place  through  the  tube.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  it  happened  that  neither  gaseous  nor  liquid  matter 
escaped  at  this  moment,  but,  in  all  these,  Uie  distinct  feel  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  having  entered  a  solid  mass  in  the  flexure  was 
communicated  to  the  hand :  the  instrument,  on  being  withdrawn, 
exhibited  a  few  inches  of  its  upper  extremity  covered,  and  its  eyes 
plugged  up,  with  solid  excrement;  the  person  generally  went  to 

*  London  Med.  and  Phya.  Journal,  Nov.  1828,  p.  47f « — Rxt. 

t  Ibid,,  April,  p.  319,  and  June  1831,  p.  510.— Rkv. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  here  touching  upon  tbe 

Suestion  of  tbe  propriety  or  probable  advantages  of  cutting  away  a  portion  of 
le  rectum.    Tbe  result  of  Mr.  Mayors  case  was  far  from  favonrable,  althoagb 
for  some  time  its  progress  was  very  promising.->Re v. 
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stool  soon  after^nd  passed  a  large  quantity  of  solid  feces.  In  every 
instance  where  the  tube  presented  the  least  appearance  of  feces  after 
being  removed,  this  appearance  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  its 
upper  extremity  which  had  entered  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

*'  In  this  way,  I  have  &lso  examined  the  rectum  of  healthy  persons 
in  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  passed  a  stool,  a^d  of  others  at  the      r 
moment  when  they  felt  a  moderate  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and 
ha?e  ascertained  that  the  rectum  is  in  a  perfectly  empty  and  con-      ' 
traded  state  at  both  of  these  periods. 

*'  The  results  of  these  examinations  establish  the  correctness  of 
the  inferences  drawn  from  a  number  of  facts,  but  in  a  much  more 
positive  and  precise  manner,  for  they  distinctly  prove,  first,  that  in 
tlie  healthy  and  natural  state,  all  that  part  of  the  rectum  above  its 
pouch,  is  at  all  times,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  minutes 
previous  to  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  firmly  contracted  and  perfectly 
empty,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pouch  itself,  and  also  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  are  always  more  or  less  open  and  pervious; 
lastly,  that  the  sphincter  ani  muscles  are  merely  subsidiary  agents 
in  retaining  the  feces."  (P.  6.) 

At  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  (p.  45,)  the  author  refers  to  a 
fact  which  might  appear  to  militate  against  his  views.  He  admits 
that  the  rectum  may  be  filled  and  impacted  with  hardened  feces,  and 
thus  cause  constipation.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  he  consi- 
ders rare,  and  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  observed ;  for  it  has  nevier  been  met  with  in  any  but  in 
paralytic,  or  in  very  aged,  infirm,  and  sedentary  persons.  In  such 
subjects,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  perineum,  and  also  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  rectum,  participate  in  the  weakly  state  of  the 
rest  of  the  muscular  system;  and,  when  the  rectum  is  filled,  neither 
the  same  sense  of  uneasiness,  nor  the  same  desire  or  power  to 
evacuate,  is  felt,  as  in  stronger  or  more  healthy  persons.  From 
these  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  listlessness  which  often  leads 
persons  of  this  description  to  resist  the  calls  of  nature,  the  bowel, 
instead  of  being  emptied,  and  immediately  afterwards  contracting 
and  closing  in  the  natural  way,  is  left  in  a  more  or  less  distended 
and  open  state,  so  as  to  no  longer  oppose  sufficient  resistance  to 
the  descent  of  the  contents  of  the  flexure. 

These  conditions  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  in  the  healthy 
state  are  directly  opposite  to  those  in  which  these  intestines  are 
universally  considered  to  be  placed,  and  lead  to  views  very  diflerent 
from  those  hitherto  universally  entertained  of  the  physiology  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
intestinal  diseases. 

In  order  to  remove  all  rational  doubt  respecting  so  important  a 
point,  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  giving  a  correct  general 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  are  moved  through  and 
expelled  from  the  alimentary  tube.  Dr.  O'B.  adverts  to  the  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  the  parts  in  question,  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  supplied  with   nervous  influence,  and  the  nature 
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of  the  functions  they  have  to  perform;  and  he  cOA^nds  the^  are 
such  that  these  parts  cannot  be  in  any  other  than  the  conditions 
just  mentioned.  We  cannot  extract  all  the  arguments  he  9id- 
vances  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  and  they  are  so  connected 
with  each  other  that  an  abridgment  would  be  useless  to  the  reader, 
and  injurious  to  the  author.  For  these  details  therefore  the  work 
itself  must  be  consulted,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar  views  enter- 
tained by  him  of  the  means  and  process  by  which  the  act  of  defe- 
cation is  accomplished.  Many  facts  and  arguments  are  advanced, 
from  which  it  appears  very  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comparatively  rare  instances  in  which  alvine  obstruction  is  the 
consequence  either  of  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  being  traversed  by 
membranous  filaments,  impacted  with  indurated  feces,  filled  bj 
humours  and  other  excrescences,  or  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of 
tumors,  or  of  displaced  or  morbidly  enlarged  organs  external  to  it, 
constipation  is  invariably  an  effect,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  effect  of  an  unusually  contracted  and  impervious  condition  of 
the  rectum,  produced  by  a  more  than  usually  firm  and  stroog 
action  of  its  own  powerful  and  highly  irritable  muscular  panetes, 
and  maintained  by  a  variety  of  favourable  circumstances,  which 
are  explained  in  the  work. 

We  must  not  pass  over  two  facts  which  are  of  much  importance 
in  reference  to  Dr.  O'B.'s  views.  We  give  them  in  his  owo 
words. 

"  While  the  small  intestines  can  be  said  to  have  little  more  than 
one  muscular  coat,  and  the  ceccum  and  colon  but  a  similar,  with  die 
addition  of  three  narrow  longitudinal  bands,  the  rectum  possesses 
an  internal  coat  composed  of  strong  fieshy  fibres  set  closely  toge- 
ther, and  arranged  circularly,  and  an  external  composed  of  still 
stronger  and  more  fleshy  fibres  arranged  longitudinally,  also  set 
closely  together,  and  so  as  to  completely  surround  and  cover  the 
internal  coat:  in  addition  to  these,  each  of  the  three  longitudinal 
bands  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  sends  down  strong  fleshy  fibres  to  be 
e3(panded  upon  and  intermixed  with  those  of  the  proper  external 
coat.  It  is  therefore  both  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological  fact, 
that  this  intestine  exceeds  every  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  its  muscular  coats,  and  consequently 
in  muscular  power.  Again,  this  intestine  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  into  which  we  can  trace  branches  from  the  regular 
spinal  nerves  going  directly,  and  without  previously  interlacing  with 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic  into  its  substance;  for  we  can  not  only 
trace,  but  plainly  see,  that  the  right  and  left  sacral  plexus,  which 
consists  of  nerves  of  this  description,  send  the  hsemorrhoidal 
branches  in  this  manner  to  supply  the  rectum.  It  is  also,  there- 
fore, both  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological  fact,  that  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  receives  nerves  directly  from 
the  motific  and  sensific  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  a  much  higher  order  of  irritability  and  sensibility  is 
bestowed  upon  it  than  upon  either  the  small  intestines,  the  cscum, 
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or  the  colon,  and  that  it  is  thus  directly  subjected  to  the  inflaence, 
both  healthy  and  morbid,  of  that  all  important  organ."  (P.  9.) 

HaTing,  by  many  very  ingenious  preliminary  remarks,  esta- 
blished, as  he  believes,  the  general  cause  of  constipation,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  its  curative  indications  and  treatment. 
In  doing  so,  however,  he  confines  his  observations  to  the  disease  as 
it  arises  from  ordinary  causes,  having  before  pointed  out  the 
manner  of  managing  those  cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

"  Whenever  constipation  exists  either  as  an  independent  afiec- 
tion,  which,  strictly  speaking,  can  scarcely  ever  be  tne  case,  or  as 
a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  and  whenever  it  is  produced  by  com* 
mon  causes,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  rectum  is  contracted  so  as 
to  be  rendered  impervious,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
of  the  csecam  and  colon,  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  are 
distended  with  feces  and  flatus.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of  these 
parts,  it  is  as  self-evident  as  the  simplest  proposition  in  nature  can 
possibly  be,  that  the  great  curative  indication  is  to  mechanically 
dilate  the  rectum  so  as^to  open  and  form  a  free  communication  with 
the  colon,  and  thereby  not  only  give  exit  but  circulation  to  the 
matter  so  confined.  This  indication  at  once  conducts  us  to  a  plan 
of  treatment  which  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  impor- 
tant points  of  safety,  certainty,  and  expedition.  This  plan  consists, 
as  the  reader  must  have  long  since  anticipated,  in  the  introduction 
of  a  large  sized  gum  elastic  tube  through  the  anus  into  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  after  giving  exit  to  such  flatus  and  fluid 
feces  as  may  happen  to  escape,  adapting  to  it  a  proper  syringe,  and^ 
throwing  up  such  purgative  fluids  as  circumstances  may  make  it 
necessary  to  select."  (P.  54.) 

As  much  will  depend  upon  proper  instruments  being  selected, 
we  give  the  description  of  those  employed  by  Dr.  O'B. 

*'  Of  late  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  an  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  two  gum  elastic  tubes  and  a  brass  syringe,  and 
may  be  described  thus:  one  of  the  tubes  is  of  the  largest  size, 
eighteen  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  bulbous  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  has,  at  the  lower,  a  brass  ferule  made  to  receive  and 
accurately  fit  the  short  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  syringe.  The  other 
tube  is  by  one-third  shorter,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  that 
attached  to  the  horizontal  pipe  of  the  stomach  pump.  The  syringe 
has,  on  one  side,  a  spring  lever  so  constructed,  that,  when  firmly 
pressed  upon,  it  turns  a  simple  stopcock,  and  forms  a  communica- 
tion between  the  chamber  and  the  short  tube  at  the  extremity,  while 
it  closes  that  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  chamber  and 
the  short  tube  situated  at  one  side;  in  short,  it  is  Weiss's  syringe, 
as  unproved  by  the  late  William  Lloyd,  an  obscure  London  artist, 
who  added  the  spring  lever,  an  addition  which  has  perfected,  and 
greatly  increased  the  facility  of  working  the  instrument.    The 
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manner  of  preparing  and  using  this  apparatus  is  very  simple. " 
(P.  55.) 

If,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  tube,  the  expulsive  efforts  be 
yiolent,  which  occasionally  happens,  we  are  to  yield  to  them,  and 
take  advantage  of  their  intermissions  to  pass  it  higher  and  higher. 
When  it  has  reached  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  the  oppo- 
sition to  its  farther  passage  will  be  much  increased;  but  the  pres- 
sure upwards  piust  be  gradually  increased  until  the  resistance  is 
completely  overcome.*  The  moment  that  this  occurs,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  passes  rapidly  onwards,  and  as  if  through  a  very 
narrow  ring,  and  the  escape  of  either  flatus  or  fluid  feces,  or  of 
both,  takes  place,  gives  immediate  and  greater  or  less  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  assures  the  operator  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tube  has  entered  the  sigmoid  flexure.  But  if  neither  flatus  nor 
fluid  feces  should  escape  at  this  time,  the  instrument  is  blocked  up 
with  a  mass  of  solid  feces.  The  next  step  is  to  throw  up  the  in- 
jection. When  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  a  copious  and  often  enor- 
mous stool  is  discharged. 

Dr.  O'B.  assures  us  that  little  or  no  pain  is  caused  by  this  prac- 
tice, and  that  there  is  no  danger  if  the  practitioner  is  adroit  and 
cautious.  He  has  now  employed  this  treatment  for  more  than 
nine  years,  *^  with  the  most  decided  and  unexampled  success,'^  in 
almost  every  variety  of  disease  attended  with  constipation,  and 
frequently  in  very  desperate  cases,  and  where  all  other  remedial 
means  had  completely  failed. 

<<  During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  also,  the  practice  has  been 
employed  by  a  number  of  medical  men  in  this  city,  and  in  vaiious 
parts  of  Ireland;  and  the  reports  of  cases  with  which  some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  favoured  me,  mention  it  in  the  highest  tenns  of 
praise.  It  possesses,  therefore,  the  great  and  unusual  advantage  of 
not  coming  before  the  profession  in  an  infant  or  immature  state,  or 
merely  on  the  authority  of  a  single  individual,  but  with  all  the  ma- 
turity and  weight  of  ample  experience,  and  sanctioned  by  the  open 
attestation  of  a  number  of  eminent  and  highly  respectable  practi- 
tioners in  its  favour."  (P.  66.) 

Dr.  0*B.  next  proceeds  to  support  the  doctrines  he  maintains, 
by  giving  detailed  accounts  of  various  cases  in  which  the  treatment 
arising  from  those  doctrines  proved  eminently  successful.  He  has 
very  properly  preferred  cases  of  other  practitioners  to  his  own,  as 

*  In  a  note,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  various  explanatioiu  wbiek 
have  been  offered  by  various  surgeons  of  the  cause  of  this  increased  resisunre 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rectum.  He  denies  the  existence  of  valTtdar 
proiections  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.Hossto&.t 
andf  considers  the  resistance  to  arise  from  a  spasmodic  state  of  the  rectom  at  tUa 
part. 

f  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  A  very  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Hoasfem'' 
paper  is  given  in  <mr  Journal  for  February  1831,  p.  143.— lUv. 
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often  as  he  could.  Many  of  the  cases  are  really  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. In  several,  the  life  of  the  patient  was  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy,  and  the  rapid,  and  in  some  instances  almost  instanta- 
neous  relief  that  followed  the  practice  recommended,  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  happy  result  was  wholly  attributable  to  it. 

The  first  case  mentioned  was  one  of  gouty  metastasis  to  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels;  the  extremities  were  originally  affected.  For 
more  than  two  days  there  was  obstinate  constipation.  Enemata, 
given  in  the  ordinary  way,  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect.  Dr. 
O'B.  felt  convinced  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  constipation  de- 
pended, as  he  had  previously  ascertainea  in  tetanus,  on  an  imper- 
viously contracted  state  of  the  rectum,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
a  gum  elastic  tube  alone  offered  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient's 
life.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Crampton  concurred,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  manner  abovementioned.  When  it  had  passed  to 
the  height  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  ''  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
limpid  serous  fluid  flowed  rapidly  from  the  tube,  to  the  amount  of 
three  imperial  piuts."  The  improvement  in  the  patient  was  sudden, 
^'  and  quite  magical."  She  was  restored  to  her  usual  health  in  a 
few  days.     This  case  is  considered  to  be  unexampled. 

''  I  have  altogether  failed  in  discovering  an  instance  of  gouty  me- 
tastasis to  the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  which  the  mucous  membranes 
of  these  parts  took  on,  as  in  this  case,  the  action  of  serous  mem- 
branes, and  produced  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
digestive  tube."  (P.  72,) 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  ordinary  mode  of  administering  an 
enema  induced  the  suspicion,  and  confirmed  the  opinion,  that  the 
imperviously  contracted  state  of  the  rectum,  which  Dr.  0*B.  had 
previously  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  obstinate  constipation 
which  attends  tetanus,  was  not  peculiar  to  that  disease,  but  com- 
mon to  the  generality  of  the  cases  of  constipation,  and  removable 
by  the  same  means. 

The  next  case  mentioned  was  one  of  spinal  irritation."  Obstinate 
constipation  existed,  and  could  not  be  conquered  by  the  usual 
means.  When  this  patient  came  under  Dr.  O'B.'s  care,  she  stated 
that  she  had  taken  various  purgative  draughts,  at  least  one  hundred 
injections  had  been  given,  and  that,  notwithstanding,  she  had  not 
had  a  stool  of  any  kind,  or  passed  even  flatus  per  anum,  for  nearly 
six  months.  This  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  account  was 
confirmed  by  other  persons,  who  could  have  no  object  in  practising 
deception.  The  treatment  already  described  was  had  recourse  to, 
and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  tube,  '*  she  passed  one  of  the  most 
enormous  stools  I  have  ever  seen :  it  nearly  filled  a  large-sized 
chamberpot,  was  altogether  solid,  perfectly  natural-looking."  For 
the  farther  progress  of  this  curious  case  we  refer  to  the  work. 

Another  case  of  spinal  irritation  is  related  principally  to  illustrate 
the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  rectum.     Dr.  O'B.  refers  those 
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who  may  be  anxious  to  acquire  scientific  views  and  sound  practical 
information  upon  the  subject  of  irritation  of  the  spine,  to  the  63d 
and  64th  volumes  of  this  Journal,  containing  the  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  papers  of  Dr.  W.  and  Mr.  D.  GaiFf  iN,  of  Liroenck, 
to  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  and  which 
have  obtained  their  due  meed  of  approbation  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  continent,  as  we  perceive  by  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  journals. 

Dr.  £.  M*DowEL  furnished  the  author  with  a  case  of  mania,  in 
which  there  was  constipation  of  the  bowels  for  several  days.  Pur- 
gatives and  enemata  were  given  without  avail.  Dr.  0*B.'s  plan 
was  tried  with  immediate  and  decided  relief.  Dr.  M' Dowel  states 
that  he  *'  has  frequently  employed  the  tube  to  remove  obstinate 
constipation,  and  uniformly  with  the  most  decided  success.'' 

Mr.  Richard  Greoory  also,  the  surgeon  of  the  Bellevue  La- 
natic  Asylum,  at  Finglass,  thus  gives  his  opinion. 

*'  As  1  have  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pa- 
tients who  enter  the  Belle-vue  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Finglass,  near 
this  city,  have  been  so  obstinately  constipated  as  to  resist  for  a 
long  time  the  most  active  and  drastic  medicines,  I  have  latterly  been 
in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  at  once  to  the  use  of  the  tube,  and 
never  without  immediate  success."  (P.  90.) 

Narcotic  Poisoning, — A  boy  was  given,  by  mistake,  a  strong 
infusion  of  stramonium,  and  Dr.  B.  attributed  his  recovery  to  the 
repeated  and  free  evacuations  from  his  bowels,  which  were  speedily 
procured  by  the  use  of  the  tube,  &c. 

^'  The  stomach  and  the  great  nervous  centres  are  all  materially 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  bowels;  all  narcotics  are  pos- 
sessed of  more  or  less  of  a  constipating  quality;  and  some  por- 
tion of  any  poisonous  substance  taken  into  the  stomach,  must 
necessarily  pass  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to  see  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  repeated  evacuations  per  anum  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning. 
Besides  enabling  us  to  effect  this  object  with  more  certainty  and 
expedition  than  by  ahy  other  means,  the  introduction  of  the  tube 
will  enable  us  to  inject  vinegar  and  water,  an  infusion  of  coffee,  or 
such  other  fluids  as  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  and  so  as 
to  make  them  act  upon  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
large  intestines,  than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  proceeding.  These  are  all  advantages  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  the  treatment  of  cases,  in  which  life  or  death 
so  often  depends  upon  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  proper 
measures  are  employed. 

''  These  observations  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  other  kinds  of  poisoning,  but  as  I  cannot  speak  from  actual 
experience  of  the  use  of  the  tube  in  any  of  these,  I  shall  refrain 
from  indulging  in  mere  ispeculation  on  the  subject.''  (P.  95.) 

Two  cases  of  abdominal  tumors  are  related,  which  afford  addi* 
tional  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice. 
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Strangulated  Hernia. — Dr.  0*B.  states  that  strangulation  is 
always  caused  by  the  prolapsed  portion  of  intestine  becoming  so 
distended y  generally  by  the  gaseous,  and  very  rarely  by  the  Huid 
or  solid  contents,  as  to  be  pressed  forcibly  against  the  margins  of 
the  opening  or  ring,  and  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  passing 
through  it,  and  returning  into  its  natural  situation  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  These  points  have  been  ui^d  by  various  surgical 
authorities. 

"  But  these,  and  all  other  writers,  have  failed  to  notice  or  to  take 
advantage  of  another  self-evident  and  very  important  fact  respecting 
the  condition  of  an  intestine  so  situated ;  namely,  the  fact  that 
strangulation  can  never  be  so  tight  or  excessive  as  to  prevent  a  more 
or  less  free  passage  of  air  through  the  hernial  tumor.  The  very  cir.- 
cumstance  of  strangulation  being  an  effect  of  pressure  exerted  from 
within,  not  to  speak  of  the  exceedingly  subtle  and  permeating  qua- 
lity of  air,  and  the  force  with  which  it  acts,  would  even  show  that 
in  such  cases  the  gaseous  contents  must  circulate  with  considerable 
freedom."  (P.  108.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  volume  of  an  intestine  so  situated  must  be 
diminished  to  a  certain  extent  before  reduction  Can  be  effected; 
and,  when  the  ta^is  has  failed,  the  tumor  perhaps  being  tense  and 
painful,  and  constitutional  symptoms  urgent,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant inquiry  to  consider  how  far  the  other  means  generally  employed 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  hernia  are  capable  of  answering  that 
purpose;  and,  if  they  are  not,  whether  there  are  any  means  left  un- 
tried which  would  effect  it,  and  rescue  the  patient  from  the 
operation. 

The  remarks  offered  by  the  author  respecting  the  effect  of  the 
remedies  ordinarily  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
i(trangulated  hernia,  are  ingenious,  and  not  without  originality :  wo 
shall  give  them  as  fully  as  our  limits  permit.  He  admits  that  ice, 
and  other  refrigerating  means,  are  well  calculated  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  part,  and  to  condense  its  rarefied  gaseous  con- 
tents; but,  as  the  intestinal  canal  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  always 
nearly  filled  with  air,  and  as  air  passes  freely  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
lapsed intestine,  it  is  obvious,  he  argues,  that  m  proportion  as  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  tumor  become  condensed,  the  space  so 
created  will  be  occupied  by  flatus  coming  from  the  intestines 
within  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  protruded  intestine  will  thus  be 
iefl  fully  as  large  and  as  distended  as  before.  **  Hence  it  is  that 
refrigerant  applications  have  so  often  failed  in  effecting  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  employed.'*  Bleeding  and  tobacco  are  consi- 
dered by  the  author  as  objectionable  means  of  effecting  reduction. 
In  young,  weakly,  and  aged  persons,  extensive  depletion  is  not 
free  from  danger,  and  it  very  often  fails.  Tobacco  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections. 

"  The  question  therefore  proposes  itself,  is  there  any  other  inore 
certain  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that  has  not  been  either 
J^roposed  or  tried,  and  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  all  ob- 
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jection?  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is.  It  is  this.  To  introdnce 
a  gum  elastic  tube  into  the  colon,  and  to  leave  it  there  until  the 
large  intestines,  and  eventually  the  hernial  tumor,  are  emptied  of 
their  gaseous  contents.  If  the  bowels  happened  to  be  well  freed, 
or  to  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  solid  feces,  at  the  time  the 
strangulation  took  place,  success  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  this  mode  of  proceeding;  and  if  they  happened  to  be  loaded 
with  solid  matter  at  that  time,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  intro* 
duce  the  tube  more  frequently,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes 
between  each  introduction,  first,  to  empty  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
secondly,  the  ceecum,  thirdly,  the  hernial  tumor,  in  order  to  effect 
the  object  in  view.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  proposed  plan, 
that  Mr.  Hey,*  and  other  experienced  practitioners,  have  declared 
that  evacuations  from  the  bowels  rarely  effect  the  reduction  of  a 
strangulated  hernia;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that,  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  rectum  contracts  the  moment  it  has  discharged  its  con- 
tents, and  permits  but  a  comparatively  small  and  insuflicient  quan- 
tity of  wind  to  escape,  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  which  I 
propose,  the  flatus  is  offered  every  facility  of  passing  off  in  a  con- 
tinued stream,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
In  one  case  the  contents  of  the  flexure  and  a  portion  of  the  gas 
contained  between  it  and  the  cfecum,  are  evacuated,  while  the  latter 
is  left  distended ;  so  that  if  the  bowels  should  happen  to  contain 
much  fecal  matter,  such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  by  which 
the  ceecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  filled  and  emptied,  and  such  tlie 
rapidity  with  which  the  rectum  contracts  after  discharging  itself, 
that  repeated  stools  may  take  place,  without  producing  any  favora- 
ble impression  on  the  strangulated  portion  of  intestine.  In  the 
other  case,  no  matter  how  distended  it  may  be,  we  have  it  folly  in 
our  power  to  rapidly  empty  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
thus  insure  the  reduction  of  its  strangulated  portion."  (P.  1 13.) 

As  Dr.  0*B.  has  but  recently  conceived  these  opinions,  he  has 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  trying  their  solidity  by  the  test  of 
experience  in  practice.  He  adduces  some  facts,  however,  which 
are  interesting.  For  example:  Mary  Bently  laboured  under 
strangulated  hernia  with  the  usual  symptoms;  constipation  of  fonr 
days'  standing,  stercoraceous  vomiting.  Purgatives,  bleeding* 
tobacco,  and  the  taxis,  failed.  Dr.  0*B.  mentioned  his  riews  to  the 
surgeon,  who  had  determined  upon  operating.  The  tube  was 
passed  into  the  colon :  **  the  moment  this  was  accomplished,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  flatus  escaped  through  it,  and,  on  quickly 
laying  my  fingers  flat  on  the  tumor,  I  found  that  it  was  diminished 
by  at  least  three-fourths  of  its  former  size.''  The  surgeon  and  se- 
veral pupils  perceived  this  important  change  in  the  tumor.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  nausea  and  vomiting  had  ceased ;  the  pain  that 
remained  was  inconsiderable.     A  mild  enema  was  administered  bv 

• 

the  tube,  and  feces  were  discharged.     Leeches  were  applied  to  the 

•  Practical  Obserrations  on  Surgery,  by  Wm.  Hey,  f.r.s.,  p.  117  ct  sej.    fJ 
edit.     London,  1810. 
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abdomen,  to  remove  some  remaining  tenderness.  In  a  few  days  a 
truss  was  applied,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  free  from  com- 
plaint. We  have  been  obliged  to  condense  the  details  of  this  case, 
but  we  have  retained  the  leading  facts,  which  to  us  appear  curious 
and  interesting ;  and  without  the  least  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
Talue  of  a  mode  of  treatment  because  it  possesses  the  charm  of 
novelty,  we  must  conclude  that  the  patient  was  snatched,  if  not 
from  death,  at  least  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  O'B.'s  practtee. 

Another  case  of  strangulated  hernia  is  given,  **\n  which  the 
rectum  was  dilated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  stricture  of 
that  intestine,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  reduction  of  the  her- 
nia." It  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record  that  the  author 
has  been  able  to  find;  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Coprland.*  A 
iady  had  had  umbilical  hernia  for  many  years.  She  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting,  and  had  had  no 
motion  for  seven  days.  Rupture  painful,  and  incapable  of  re- 
duction for  twenty-four  hours.  Purgatives  had  been  given  to  no 
purpose.  By  accident  she  stated  that  she  had  been  for  many 
years  of  a  very  costive  habit;  that  she  could  never  pass  her  stools 
without  great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  that  they  were  always  very 
small  in  size.  On  examining  the  rectum,  a  firm  indurated  stric- 
ture was  discovered,  about  two  inches  up  the  intestine,  which  would 
not  admit  the  point  of  a  finger  to  pass  it."  A  rectum  bougie  of  a 
small  size  was  introduced  high  up  the  gut,  and  retained  there  about 
ten  minutes.  Soon  after  it  was  withdrawn  there  was  a  copious 
evacuation  of  the  feces,  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  the  rupture  soon 
returned  spontaneously;  in  short,  all  her  complaints  disappeared, 
and  she  was  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  attack."  The  occa- 
sional use  of  the  bougie  was  persisted  in,  with  permanent  relief  of 
tlie  stricture. 

Br.  0*B.  had  frequently  read  this  case  without  considering  its 
true  bearing,  or  considering  its  most  remarkable  feature  as  more 
than  an  accidental  occurrence ;  and  neither  Mr.  Copeland  himself, 
nor  any  of  his  reviewers,  suspected  the  connexion  between  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia  and  the  dilatation  of  the  strictured  rectum, 
which  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  doctrines  and  facts  adduced  by 
Dr.  0*B.  The  evidence  afforded  by  this  case  is  the  more  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  the  relater  of  it  had  no  preconceived  views  upon  the 
subject. 

Such  IS  the  substance  of  *the  information  the  author  gives  us 
rospecting  strangulated  hernia.     He  thus  concludes: 

"  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  he  [the  reader]  will  here  find  both 
reasoning  and  facts  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give  the  plan  a  full 
and  fair  trial,  and  that  he  will  not  condemn  it,  should  he  find  it  to 
fail  in  cases  where  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  found  to  form  the  stric- 
ture, where  the  strangulated  intestine  is  adherent  to  the  sac,  or 
filled  and  impacted  with  indurated  feces,  or  where  the  case  is 

•  On  the  Rectum,  ficc.    Second  Kditioo.    By  Thomas  Coitland.    1814. 
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merely  one  of  epiplocele.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  he  vill 
give  the  plan  a  perfectly  fair  trial,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he 
will  select  cases  of  recently  strangulated  enterocele,  or  entero- 
epiplocele.  In  such  cases,  and  they  are  invariably  the  most  urgent 
and  dangerous,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  it  will  often 
be  found  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  performing  the  operation.  It 
appears  also  to  be  peculiarlv  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  those 
rarer  kinds  of  cases  in  whicn  hernia  of  an  intestine  through  tlie 
diaphragm,  or  in  other  situations  out  of  view,  is  suspected  to  hare 
taken  place,  and  to  have  become  strangulated."  (P.  126.) 

Some  remarks  are  made  upon  the  advantages  of  introducing  the 
tube  when  unfavourable  symptoms  exist  after  the  operation,  and  a 
case  is  mentioned  in  illustration.  Some  cases  of  cholic  and  enteritis 
are  also  detailed,  which  were  attended  by  the  author  and  other 
practitioners,  in  which  the  treatment  he  recommends  was  employed 
with  decided  and  speedy  relief. 

Mr.  0*Hara,  resident  accoucheur  to  the  Coombe  Lying-in 
Hospital,  has  furnished  Dr.  0*B.  with  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  in 
which  it  was  had  recourse  to  with  great  advantage;  and  he  states, 
that  **  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  cases  I  have  seen  illustra- 
tive of  the  efficacy  of  the  tube  in  those  affections  to  which  puerpe- 
ral women  are  so  subject;  and,  from  the  many  opportunities  I  have 
had  during  a  long  residence  in  a  lying-in  hospital,  the  entire  charge 
of  which  always  devolved  upon  me  \j^  the  absence  of  the  master,  1 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  its  great  value  and  efficacy." 

For  Dr.  O'B.'s  practical  views  respecting  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  Dysentery,  we  refer  to  the  work.  He  promises  n 
work  on  Tetanus,  and  assures  us  that  he  shall  be  *'  enabled  tu 
produce  a  greater  number  of  genuine  cases  of  tetanus,  treated  suc- 
cessfully, than  can  be  produced  by  any  one  author,  ancient  or 
modern."  The  tobacco  enema  is  the  remedy  in  which  so  much 
confidence  is  placed,  and  Dr.  0*B«  has  published  a  successful  caso 
treated  by  this  means  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports.  Afler  so  large  (we  had  almost  said  so  injudicious)  a 
premise,  we  trust,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  Dr.  O'B. 
will  not  give  us  reason  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  maxim  of  Horace, 
"  Quanta  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepti,** 

Some  brief  remarks  are  made  upon  the  subject  of  Tympanitis 
and  Delirium  Tremens. 

He  concludes  that  part  of  his  work  which  puts  us  in  possession 
of  his  views  of  the  process  of  defecation,  and  their  application  to 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  other  organs,  by  '*  asserting  deliberately  that  no  trace  of  them 
is  discoverable  in  any  work,  ancient  or  modern;  and  that  the  whole 
subject,  so  far  from  being  merely  improved  or  remodelled,  has  bcfn 
actually  created.**  We  are  not  prepared  to  gainsay  this  state- 
ment; to  us  his  views  and  treatment  are  original,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  profession;  for, 
granting  even  that  objections  might  be  urged  to  some  parts  of  his 
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doctrines,  bis  practice^  as  stated  (we  have  no  reason  to  doubt)  very 
faithfully  in  the  course  of  the  work,  is  too  strikingly  successful  not 
to  be  put  to  the  test  of  repeated  and  careful  trials. 

We  must  reserve  our  notice  of  Dr.  0*B.*s  •'  Corrections  of  Sir  C. 
Bell's  Views  respecting  the  Nerves  of  the  Face,"  for  another 
opportunity. 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  By  Herbert  Mayo,  f.r.s.  f.o.s., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital;  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  Third  Edi- 
tion, 8vo.  pp.  478;  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  on 
copper  and  wood.     Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

When  a  hook  has  arrived  at  a  third  edition,  it  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  reviewer's  censure,  and  cannot  need  his  praise.  The  public, 
though  occasionally  misled,  are  in  general  shrewd  judges  of  good 
hooks;  and  however  pleasing  may  be  the  plaudits  of  the  journals, 
there  are  few  intimations  that  an  author  can  receive  of  the  value  of 
his  labours  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  the  quiet  an- 
nouncement of  his  publisher,  repeated  for  the  second  time,  that  the 
work  is  out  of  print. 

We  therefore  do  not,  in  general,  do  more  than  merely  notice 
the  appearance  of  second  and  third  editions;  but  these  Outlines  have 
been  so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  such  a  summary  dis- 
missal would  be  scarcely  just. 

The  text,  we  perceive,  even  where  no  great  additions  of  matter 
have  been  made,  has  been  in  several  parts  rewritten;  and  four 
chapters,  viz.  those  which  treat  of  ''  the  history  of  the  Mental 
Phenomena  and  of  the  Brain;  of  the  Organ  of  Vision;  of  the  Me- 
chanism of  Speech,  and  of  Embryology,"  assume  quite  a  novel 
aspect.  To  these  therefore  we  must  chiefly  direct  the  advanced 
physiologist's  attention,  assuring  him  that  he  will  find  them  to  con- 
tain much  novel  and  most  curiously  interesting  matter,  condensed 
into  a  small  space,  and  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving  are  so 
striking,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  such  figures  in  a  great 
measure  superseding  the  use  of  copper-plates,  and  their  easy  intro- 
duction into  the  text  gives  them  an  advantage  over  every  other  kind 
of  graphic  illustrations.  We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  this  edition, 
the  figures  have  been  much  increased  in  number:  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  student,  although  they  do  not  benefit 
us,  from  the  difficulty  of  their  transference  to  our  pages. 

We  have  named  four  chapters  as  having  been  m  great  part  re- 
written, and  containing  much  novel  and  important  matter.  Each 
of  these  might  furnish  sufficient  for  an  article;  but  we  must  confine 
our  observation  to  one,  and  it  shall  be  the  last^  viz.  the  account  of 
the  modern  discoveries  in  embryology. 

It  is  to  Baer  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  analysis  of 
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the  Graaffian  vesicles.  In  1827  he  discovered  within  these  o^ula 
germs,  that  in  the  bitch  are  from  ^^^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  structure  of  the  vesicle  he  states  to  be  as  follows: 

"1.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovary. 

"  2.  The  proper  or  cellular  coat  of  the  ovary. 

*^  3.  The  thin  outermost  coat  of  the  Graaffian  vesicle,  formed  of  a 
close  filamentous  tissue. 

4.  The  internal  layer,  thicker,  softer,  more  opaque  than  the 
outer,  from  which  it  is  after  maceration  readily  separable.  Its  inner 
surface  is  slightly  villous. 

''  5.  The  granular  membrane,  immediately  including  the  humour 
of  the  Graaffian  vesicle. 

**  6.  The  humour  itself,  slightly  viscid,  albuminous,  pellucid, but 
inclining  to  yellow  m  the  most  turgid  vesicles,  containing  numerous 
irregularly- shaped  granules,  with  here  and  there  a  globule  of  oil. 

**  7.  The  discus  proligerus,  or  germ  disc,  composed  of  closely 
coherent  granules,  which  forms  the  bed  in  which  is  placed — 

"  8.  The  germ  or  ovulum,  itself  a  hollow  sphere,  the  crust  of 
which  consists  of  coherent  granules. 

**  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Graaffian  vesicles  are  at 
intervals  coming  forward  during  the  whole .  period  at  which  child- 
bearing  is  possible;  and  that  they  burst  in  succession,  and  shed  the 
contained  ovula,  whether  sexual  connection  takes  place  or  not.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  sexual  connection  hastens  their  ripening. 
A  principal  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  ovary  of  one  past 
.the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  of  a  child,  is  the  scarred  and  cicatrized 
surface  of  the  former  contrasted  with  the  uniform  smoothness  of  the 
latter.  The  cicatrices  on  the  former  result,  beyond  question,  from 
the  healing  of  numerous  lacerations  of  the  sur&ce  produced  by  the 
escape  of  ovula. 

*'The  appearance  termed  a  corpus  luteum  is  the  consequence  of 
the  bursting  of  a  Graaffian  vesicle.  It  is  formed  by  a  thickening 
of,  or  deposit  in ,  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graaffian  vesicle.  Baer 
mentions,  that  the  thickening  and  the  yellow  colour  sometimes  begin 
to  appear  before  the  vesicle  bursts.*"  (P.  372.) 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  given  so  suc- 
cinctly, that  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  abridgment;  we  must 
therefore  quote  the  first  part  of  the  section  almost  entire. 

*'The  detection  of  the  ovulum  in  mammalia  by  Baer,  which  hu 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  is  a  point  only  in  the  ex- 
tensive circle  of  discovery  which  has  been  traced  by  himself  and  by 
other  physiologists.  According  to  ancient  hypothesis,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  embryo  was  the  evolution  of  parts  which  pre-existed 
in  the  germ.  This  opinion  was  first  successfully  attacked  by  C.  F. 
Wolff,  in  a  thesis  which  he  published  at  Berlin  in  1759,  and  in  which 
he  not  only  described  a  successive  production  of  organs,  of  the  pre- 
formation of  which  no  trace  existed ;  but  showed  that,  after  pam 
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are  first  foitned,  they  undergo  many  important  changes  in  their 
structure  before  arriving  at  their  perfect  state.    The  opinions  of 
Wolff,  that  the  parts  of  the  embryo  are  formed  and  not  evolved, 
have  been  verified,  and  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  ascertained  upon 
this  subject,  by  the  labours  of  Pander,  Meckel,  Oken,  Blumenbach, 
Baer,  Rathe,  Cuvier,  Dutrochet,  Serres,  Rolando,  Prevost,  Dumas, 
and  of  many  others,  who  have  joined  in  creating  a  new  branch  of 
physiological  science.     I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the 
leading  facts  which  have  been  thus  brought  to  light.     They  have  an 
interest  greatly  beyond  what  attaches  to  the  narration  of  pheno- 
mena that  are  simply  unexpected  and  curious.    They  elucidate  to 
a  wonderful  degree  the  affinities  of  remote  families  of  animals,  dis- 
playing how  for  a  period  their  type  of  formation  is  the  same;  and 
explain  the  seeming  caprice  of  Nature  in  instances  of  monstrous 
and  defective  formation,  by  showing  that  what  appears  anomalous 
is  not  the  substitution  of  a  new  type,  but  the  arrest  of  development, 
whereby  a  temporary  character  is  rendered  permanent. 

'*  The  ovulum  bursting  from  the  Graaffian  vesicle  is  received  by 
the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  conveyed  to- 
wards the  uterus. 

"  Baer  detected  the  ovulum  in  its  passage  along  the  Fallopian 
tube  in  a  bitch.  It  was  of  a  yello\^ish-white  colour,  and  consisted 
distinctly  of  an  outer  cortical  membrane,  or  chorion,  and  of  a  glo- 
bule within  of  a  granular  structure.  Its  diameter  was  the  fifteenth 
part  of  a  line. 

**  After  reaching  the  uterus,  the  ovulum  grows  more  rapidly  than 
before.  Its  structure  may  be  examined  with  ease,  when  it  is  about 
half  a  line  in  diameter.  A  new  element  is  then  visible  in  it. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  internal  globule,  a  round,  opaque,  granular 
disc  is  seen,  with  a  dark  spot  upon  its  centre.  Dr.  Allan 
Thompson  states,  that  he  has  seen  this  spot  very  evident  in  the 
ova  of  the  rabbit  on  the  sixth  day  after  impregnation. 

'^  It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  spot  seen  on  or  through 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  ovum  corresponds  exactly  with  the  cica- 
tricula  of  the  egg.  This  conclusion  is  grounded,  less  upon  their 
first  close  resemblance  than  on  the  subsequent  identity  of  the  parts 
which  replace  them,  less  upon  either  argument  than  upon  both  to- 
gether. The  intermediate  state  to  the  two  which  I  refer  to,  has  not 
been  as  yet  followed  out  in  mammalia.  I  therefore  shall  describe 
the  cicatricula  in  the  eggf  and  its  first  changes,  as  typifying  what 
analogy  renders  certain  occurs  in  all  vertebral  animals. 

''  In  tlie  unincubated  egg  of  the  common  fowl,  the  germ  spot,  or 
cicatricula,  lies  immediately  upon  the  surface  of  the  yolk :  it  is  cir- 
cular, of  a  whitish  colour^  and  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Thefdisc  of  the  cicatricula  is  formed  of  different-sized 
granules  united  together,  and  is  covered  by  the  proper  membrane 
of  the  yolk.  The  central  part  of  the  disc  is  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent than  the  rest,  and  has  been  called  the  coUiquamentum. 
''  Seven  or  eight  hours  after  the  commencement  of  incubation,  a 
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small  dark  line  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  be  disco- 
vered on  the  upper  part  of  the  cicatricula  towards  the  centre  of  the 
transparent  area.  This  line  or  primitive  trace,  delineated  in  the 
adjoined  figure,  is  swollen  at  one  extremity,  and  is  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  transverse  axis^  of  the  egg.  The  rounded  end  is 
towards  the  left,  when  the  small  end  of  the  egg  is  turned  from  us. 
**  The  cicatricula,  germ  spot,  germinal  membrane,  or  blastoderma, 
resting  in  immediate  contact  with  the  yolk,  now  expands  itself;  and 
at  the  same  time  acquiring  thickness,  it  separates,  towards  the  Tith 
or  14th  hour  of  incubation,  into  two  layers  of  granules.  Of  these, 
the  outer,  which  subsequently  gives  rise  to  the  osseous,  nervous, 
muscular,  and  tegumentary  systems  of  the  body,  is  called  by  Pander 
the  serous  layer.  The  inner,  situated  next  to  and  in  contact  with 
the  substance  of  the  yolk,  is  termed  the  mucous.  After  these  two 
layers  have  appeared,  a  third  is  formed  in  the  interval  between 
them:  this  is  called  the  vascular  layer;  it  is  generally  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  mucous  layer,  and  it  is  to  the  changes  which 
the  two  combined  undergo,  that  the  intestinal,  the  respiratory,  and 
the  glandular  systems  appear  to  owe  their  origin."  (P.  377.) 

In  and  from  these  three  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane,  all  the 
elaborate  structures  of  the  animal  body  are  formed,  by  a  most 
wonderful  series  of  changes,  analogous  to  those  which  have  of  late 
years  been  examined  with  so  much  attention  in  plants;  the  doctrine 
of  vegetable  metamorphosis  being  equivalent  to  that  of  animal 
epigenesis. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  out  the  history  of  all  these 
changes,  but  some  two  or  three  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed. 

Two  longitudinal  ridges  are  quickly  raised  upon  the  serous  layer, 
and,  in  about  twenty  houi*s,  the  furrow  between  these  ridges  be- 
comes converted  into  a  canal,  by  the  junction  of  its  margins.  It  is 
at  first  open  at  both  ends,  but  the  cephalic  extremity,  which  is  the 
largest,  soon  becomes  closed. 

''  According  to  Baer  and  Serres,  some  time  after  the  canal  begins 
to  close,  a  semi-fluid  matter  is  deposited  in  it,  which,  on  its  ac- 
quiring greater  consistence,  becomes  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal 
chord.  The  pyriform  extremity,  or  head,  is  soon  after  this  seen  to 
be  partially  divided  into  three  vesicles,  which,  being  also  filled  with 
a  semi-fluid  matter,  give  rise  to  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  ence- 
phalon.  Rolando,  Prevost,  and  Dumas,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pose that  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  is 
constituted  by  the  primitive  trace  itself,  which  they  affirm  exists 
before  incubation  has  commenced. 

"  As  the  formation  of  the  spinal  canal  proceeds,  the  parts  of  the 
serous  layer  which  surround  it,  especially  towards  the  head,  become 
thicker  and  more  solid ;  and  before  the  twenty-fourth  tiour,  we  ob- 
serve on  each  side  of  this  canal  four  or  five  small,  round,  opaque 
bodies.  These  bodies  indicate  the  first  formation  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebree :  in  a  few  hours  several  more  appear,  and  those  first  produced 
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become  quadrilateral.     It  is  about  this  time,  or  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  that  the  vascular  layer  appears. 

''  Towards  the  twenty-fifth  hour,  when  the  layers  of  the  germinal 
membrane  gradually  expanding  have  covered  nearly  a  third  of  the 
yolk,  they  no  longer  retain  their  flat  and  uniform  position,  but  begin 
to  exhibit  various  folds,  which  afterwards  serve  for  the  formation  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  That  part  of  the  germinal  membrane 
which  lies  immediately  before  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryo 
is  bent  down  into  a  fold,  so  as  to  make  a  depression  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  yolk;  and  sometime  afterwards,  a  similar  fold  is  formed 
behind  the  caudal  extremity.  As  these  folds  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane increase,  they  gradually  turn  in  below  the  foetus  at  its  head 
and  tail ;  and  their  margins  approach  one  another  under  the  abdo- 
men, which  at  this  period  always  lies  next  to  the  substance  of  the 
yolk.  As  the  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  are  bent  down  in  a 
similar  manner  towards  the  sides  also  of  the  spinal  canal,  there  is 
formed  under  each  end  of  the  embryo  a  sac  or  cavity,  which  com- 
municates with  the  yolk  by  an  opening  common  to  both.  The  two 
shut  sacs  thus  formed  indicate  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube :  the  anterior  corresponds  to  the  oesophageal  portion  of 
the  intestine,  the  posterior  to  the  lower  part  of  the  large  mtestine." 
(P.  380.) 

Such  are  the  rudimentary  stages  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of 
the  intestines  and  the  other  chylopoietic  viscera ;  the  containing 
cavities  of  which  at  first  are  open,  and  only  subsequently  enclosed 
by  the  folds  of  the  different  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane;  and 
hence,  if  any  thing  arrests  the  normal  development  of  these  parts, 
monstrosities  or  malformations  result.  Such  malformations  as  the 
exposed  bladder,  deficient  thoracic  parietes,  cleft  palate,  hairlip, 
and  others,  are  thus  shewn  to  be  not  what  they  were  once  consi- 
dered, lusus  naturcB,  but  interruptions  of  metamorphoses,  and  ar- 
rests of  development.  Perhaps  the  sanguineous  system  affords  some 
of  the  most  curious  and  striking  proofs  of  this  doctrine. 

We  cannot  trace  the  vascular  apparatus  throughout  all  its 
changes,  and  must  commence  the  demonstration  almost  abruptly, 
at  the  part  which  will  more  especially  illustrate  our  position. 

"  All  the  arteries  take  their  origin  from  one  trunk,  which  springs 
from  the  heart.  The  heart  in  all  vertebral  animals  is  originally  one 
simple  elongated  sac.  The  single  artery  which  rises  from  it 
branches  into  five  pair  of  arches,  between  which  the  oesophagus  lies. 

'*  The  single  heart  and  artery,  with  its  branchial  arches,  are  per- 
manent parts  in  fish ;  in  other,  vertebral  animals  they  undergo  a  se- 
ries of  metamorphoses  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the  characte- 
ristic type  of  the  species.  The  essence  of  these  changes  in  birds 
and  mammalia  is,  that  the  heart  spontaneously  divides  into  two  se- 
parate chambers,  the  artery  into  an  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery; 
that  some  of  the  arches  disappear;  others  becoming  permanent 
aortic,  others  permanent  pulmonary  branches. 

"  The  heart  of  the  dog,  at  the  twenty-first  day,  is  a  membranous 
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tube  twisted  in  itself,  and  slightly  divided  into  an  auride,  yentrick, 
and  bulb  of  the  aorta.  The  wall  of  the  ventricle  soon  acquires  a 
greater  thickness  than  the  rest. 

''At  a  period  which  is  probably  between  four  and  six  weeks,  the 
rudiments  of  a  septum  begin  to  be  perceived  in  the  heart.  The 
septum  of  Uie  ventricles  is  produced  in  two  ways:  on  the  one  hand 
it  arises  as  a  growth  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles;  on  the  other  it 
originates  in  the  extension  and  growth  of  the  right  ventricle  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  bifurcated  extremity  to  the  heart.  This  ap- 
pearance begins  in  the  seventh  week. 

"  The  external  figure  yhich  the  heart  now  assumes  is  permanently 
retained  in  several  species  of  mammalia.  The  heart  of  the  dugong 
and  of  the  manatee  presents  in  the  most  characteristic  manner  this 
permanent  separation  of  the  ventricles.  The  same  is  seen  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  walrus,  seal,  elephant,  and  in  some  of  the  rodentia. 

*'  The  internal  construction  at  present  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  permanent  character  of  the  ventricles  of  the  alligator.  But  it 
is  most  strangely  and  strikingly  preserved  in  those  human  malfor- 
mations, in  which  from  this  period  a  conununication  remains 
throughout  life  between  the  two  ventricles. 

"  The  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  inter- auricular  septum  is  very 
obscure,  and  requires  further  investigation.  The  first  appearance 
of  an  inter-auricular  septum  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Eustachian 
valve,  which  at  that  time  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  annulos 
foraminis  ovalis;  and  thus  lying  before  the  entrance  of  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  causes  it  to  open  into  the  left  auricle.  This  is  seen 
about  the  fifth  week.  At  the  sixth  week  this  septum  becomes  per- 
forated by  many  foramina,  and  by  a  process  of  absorption  wastes 
into  the  Eustachian  valve.  At  the  same  time  a  production  analo- 
gous to  the  first  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  place  of  the  permanent 
inter-auricular  septum.  It  is  remarkable  tnat  it  is  at  this  period, 
namely,  when  the  inferior  cava  begins  to  be  shut  out  of  direct  com- 
munication with  the  left  auricle,  that  the  pulmonary  veins  open  into 
it.  The  valvula  foraminis  ovalis  goes  on  increasing  till  the  seventh 
month,  when  it  is  already  a  sufficient  flap  to  cover  the  orifice  of 
communication. 

"  At  this  period  of  development  it  is  evident  that  the  fcBtus  be- 
,comes  fit  for  pulmonary  respiration.  The  oblique  opening,  which 
serves  if  the  embryo  remains  in  utero  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  otherwise  empty  left,  would  it  is  evident  be- 
come closed,  if  breathing  and  a  circulation  through  the  lungs  were 
now  pommenced,  and  an  equal  stream  of  blood  were  poured  into 
'the  left  auricle  as  into  the  right. 

*'  At  the  time  when  the  aorta  gives  off  its  cervical  arches,  the 
construction  of  the  adjacent  parts  participates  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  might  more  readily  be  converted  into  branchial  organs 
than  into  a  higher  type.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the  pharyn- 
geal portion  of  the  intestine  is  of  great  size,  and  its  sides  are  pene- 
trated by  clefts. 
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"Poor  openings  on  each  gide  of  the  Qe80{>hagmi  hsuine  beea 
observed  in  the.  embryo  of  the  dog^  between  three  and  four  weeks 
old;  in  that  of  the  sheep  of  three  weeks;  of  the  pig  at  three  weeks ; 
of  the  rabbit  on  the  twelfth  day ;  and  in  the  human  embryo  of  six 
weeks:  in  the  embryo  of  the  dog,  some  little  time  before  that  men- 
tioned above,  only  three  apertures  are  found.  While  three  pair's  of 
clefts  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  there  are  in  the  xiog,  as  in 
the  chick,  only  four  pairs  of  vascular  arches;  but  before  the  first  of 
these  becomes  obliterated,  a  posterior  or  fifth  pair  is  produced, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fourth  branchial  cleft  is  formed;  so  that 
in  the  mammiferous  animal  five  pairs  of  vascular  arches  and  four 
pairs  of  clefts  exist  for  some  time  simultaneously  in  the  sides  oitii^ 
neck. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  arch,  the  necjk  be- 
^ns  to  elongate,  the  apertures  ase  closed  gradually  on  the  outs^d^, 
and  the  lower  jaw  becomes  more  developed;  while  the  vascular 
arches  undergo  those  changes  by  which  the  permanent  arterial 
branches  arising  from  the  heart  are  formed. 

**  The  first  and  third  pair  of  vascular  arches  form  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries  in  mammalia,  as  in  birds,  and  the  second  pair 
seems  to  be  wholly  obliterated,  or  at  least  gives  only  a  small  branch; 
in  mammalia,  however,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  permanent  commu- 
nicating vessel  between  the  ascending  and  descending  aorta,  is 
formed  from  the  fourth  branchial  arch  on  the  left  side  of  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  so  that  the  order  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  su- 
perior extremities  arise  is  reversed,  the  right  innominata  taking  its 
origin  before  the  vessels  of  the  left  side. 

'*  The  pulmonary  vessels  appear  to  be  given  off  by  the  fourth  arch 
on  the  right  and  the  fifth  on  the  left  side,  the  fifth  on  the  right  being 
wholly  obliterated.  While,  however,  the  carotid  and  branchial  ar- 
teries become  developed  from  the  anterior  arches,  the  pulmonary 
arches  do  not  continue  to  carry  blood  to  the  root  of  the  aorta,  as 
takes  place  in  those  of  the  bird.  The  parts  by  which  these  arches 
communicate  with  the  root  of  the  descending  aorta  (forming  in 
birds  the  ductus  botalli)  become  gradually  obliterated ;  so  that  of 
all  the  five  pairs  of  vascular  arches  in  the  embryo  of  the  mammi- 
ferous animal,  only  one,  the  fourth  of  the  left  side,  remains  pro- 
minent. 

'^  While  these  changes  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  arches,  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta,  from  the  single  cavity  of  which  the  pulmonary 
and  systemic  vessels  arise  for  some  time  in  common,  is  divided,  so 
as  to  form  the  roots  of  the  aorta  proper  and  pulmonary  art^es. 
According  to  Meckel,  the  septum  which  has  separated  the  left  ven- 
tricle entirely  fi'om  the  right,  appears  to  be  continued  onwards  into 
the  bulb  of  the  aorta,  and  thus  separates  this  cavity  longitudinally 
into  two  compartments.  The  divbion  of  the  bulb  is,  however,  im- 
perfect for  a  time ;  it  advances  gradually  from  the  part  next  the 
ventricle  to  that  firom  which  the  vascular  arches  rise;  so  that,  while 
the  posterior  part  is  divided,  the  anterior  yet  remains  single,  a  Gom- 
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munication  being  left  at  this  part  between  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
roots,  which  admits  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  tcd- 
tricle  into  the  aorta,  when  the  pulmonary  arches  are  obliterated. 
When  the  division  of  the  aortic  bulb  has  just  taken  place,  the  arch 
and  descending  part  of  the  aorta  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
pulmonary  rather  than  of  the  aortic  root,  the  latter  appearing  to 
lead  only  into  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  anterior  extremities.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  remains  for  some  time,  as  at  first,  short  and  wide, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  opening  of  communication  be- 
tween, or  a  deficiency  in  the  parietes  of  the  juxtaposed  tubes ;  it 
afterwards  becomes  lengthened  out  and  narrowed,  and  appears 
during  a  short  period  to  pass  from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary  root 
and  aorta  continuous  with  it;  but  about  the  tenth  week  in  the 
human  embryo  this  part  is  dilated,  and  forms  a  more  direct  com- 
munication between  the  ascending  and  the  descending  aorta,  and 
the  ductus  botalli  is  now  formed  by  another  part,  viz.  the  end  of 
the  pulmonary  root  leading  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta."  (P.  414.) 

Was  ever  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  malformations  of  the 
heart  before  within  our  reach  ?  Could  the  organic  causes  of  the 
morbus  ceruleus  be  physiologically  explained,  before  the  discoveries 
above  mentioned  were  made,  by  those  anatomists  who  have  thus 
immortalised  themselves  ? 

We  much  regret  that  our  space  forbids  our  making  any  fiirther 
extracts.  The  other  parts  of  this  work,  which  we  have  left  un- 
touched, will  be  found  equally  pregnant  with  interest  as  those  ve 
have  slightly  scanned.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  this  new  edition  is  worthy  of  that  to  which  it  has 
been  added,  and  we  expect  that  we  only  repeat  the  general  opinion, 
when  we  state  our  belief  that  Mayo's  Physiology  which  for  some 
years  has  been,  bids  fair,  by  its  regeneration,  still  to  continue  a 
standard  work. 


A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine:  comprising  General  Path- 
logtfy  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases ^  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  the  Sex, 
and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life :  with  numerous  Prescrip- 
tions for  the  Medicines  recommended,  a  Classification  of  Dis- 
eases according  to  Pathological  Principles^  a  copious  Bibliogra- 
phy, with  References,  and  an  Appendix  of  approved  Formula; 
the  whole  forming  a  Library  of  Pathology  and  Practical 
Medicine,  afid  a  Digest  of  Medical  Literature,  By  James 
Copland,  m.d..  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  Part  /.  8vo.  pp.  336.  Longman  and 
Co.,  London. 

Ik  a  previous  notice  we  have  already  expressed  our  general  opi- 
nion of  the  work;  but  it  at  that  time  reached  us  at  too  late  ;i 
period  in  the  month  to  allow  us  to  do  more  than  partially  examine 
its  contents,  and  look  over  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  articles  con- 
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tained  in  this  first  part  of  the  most  valuable  ^'  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine"  that  has  hitherto  issued  from  the  press.  During 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  we  warmly  recommended  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  have  sedulously  perused  several  of 
the  treatises  it  contains;  for  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
Cyclopaedia  is  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  one  piece  ga- 
thered here  and  another  collected  there,  and  having  no  other 
common  bond  of  union  than  the  thread  with  which  they  are  sewed 
into  the  same  cover ;  but  that  it  consists,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  of 
a  series  of  well,  nay  elegantly  written  essays,  containing  facts  and 
reasonings  collated  with  much  care,  and  digested  by  a  strong  mind. 
We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  which  of  the  monographs  to  select, 
as  affording,  within  our  limits,  such  extracts  as  may  justify  the 
encomia  we  have  passed;  not  that  any  of  the  series  are  barren  of 
examples,  but  that  they  are  already  so  far  condensed  that  they 
almost  forbid  any  further  abbreviation.  We  shall,  however,  select 
the  essay  on  the  Blood,  which  occupies  sixty- six  very  closely 
printed  columns.  For  convenience  of  reference,  this  monograph 
is  subdivided  into  six  chief  heads,  and  161  minor  sections.  The 
former  relate,  i.  To  the  states  of  the  blood  in  health;  ii.  Exube- 
rance of  blood;  III.  Local/determination  of  blood;  iv.  Defici- 
ency of  blood;  V,  Morbid  effects  of  loss  of  blood;  vi.  Alterations 
of  the  blood  in  disease.  The  latter  subdivisions  of  course  refer  to 
the  various  subordinate  topics  included  in  the  six  greater  sections, 
and,  from  their  number,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  treated. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  three  first  sections,  and  make  our  earliest 
extracts  from  the  fourth,  which  we  shall  quote  entire,  as  it  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  illustration  of  the  concise  form  in  which  our 
author  writes,  and  the  quantity  of  information  he  manages  to  con- 
vey in  a  few  words. 
•*  IV.  Deficiency  of  Blood.     Syn.  Anamia  (from  the  primi- 
tive a,  and  aiftUf  blood.)    Bloodlessness.    Ancmiey  Fr.     Der 
Bluttnangeli  Ger.     Dyspepsia  An<Bm%a  (Young.)     Maras-* 
mus  Ankamia  (Good.) 
'*  Classif.     3.  ClcLsSf  Diseases  of  the  Sanguineous  Functions; 
4.  Order f  Cachexies  (Good.)    I.  Class,  V.  Order  (Author.) 
"  34.  Defin.     a  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  whole  body  or  in 
some  important  organ,  not  proceeding  from  natural  or  artijicial 
hamorrhagef  giving  rise  to  a  waxy,  bloodless  state  of  the  counte- 
nance and  surface f  emaciation,  feeble  quick  pulse,  and  great  lan^ 
guor  and  debility. 

"  35.  Defect  of  blood,  bloodlessness,  or  aneemia,  although  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  is  yet  occasionally  met  with,  particularly  in  its 
less  remarkable,  or  local  forms.  In  connexion  with  chlorosis  it  is 
oftener  observed.  Cases  of  aneemia  have  been  recorded  by 
Rciselius,  Swhenke,  and  others ;  and  the  disease  fully  described  by 
Becker,  Albert,  Janson,  Hofimann,  DeHaen,Insenflamm,  Lieutaud, 
Halle,  Andral,  and  several  pathologists  and  practical  writers  of  the 
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pF^dent  day.  I  shall  first  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  local 
ancemia;  and  afterwards  describe  more  fully  general  aneemia  and  its 
eompli<iations.  The  deficiency  of  blood,  occasioned  by  natural  or 
ai^ificial  losses  of  it,  is  considered  under  a  distinct  head. 

**  36.  i.  Pathology  of  Akxmia.  1st,  Local  afujemia.  Defi- 
ciency of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part  is  evidently  the  result  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  pre-existing  lesions : — a,  Of  diminished  in- 
fltience  of  that  portion  of  the  ganglial  or  organic  class  of  nerves 
Which  supplies  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ ;  b,  Of  defective  vital 
^atpansion  of  its  capillaries,  probably  owing  to  the  depressed  state 
of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  vessels  by  the  nerves  supplying  them; 
tf.  Of  mechanical  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
blood;  d,  Of  imperfect  developement,  or  diminished  caliber  of  the 
arteries  by  which  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  organ ;  e,  Of  disease  of 
the  organ  or  part,  or  an  imperfect  exercise  of  its  functions;  and,/, 
Of  unusual  flux  of  blood  to  other  quarters,  causing  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  it  in  others .  It  is  evident  that  these  states  are  merely 
local,  and  are  capable  of  co-existing  with  other  changes  affecting 
the  whole  mass  of  the  circulating- fluid,  as  respects  both  its  quantity 
and  its  quality;  and  that  various  disorders  of  function,  according 
to  the  particular  state  on  which  the  ancemia  depends,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  exist,  will  be  the  consequence. 

"37.  The  organs  most  subject  to  this  condition  of  Aeir  circu- 
lation are,  according  to  M.  Andral,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  liver, 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  alimentary,  canal,  and 
some  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  To  these  I  would  add,  the  spleen, 
the  ovaria,  and  the  generative  organs  of  the  male.  In  many  of 
these,  as  in  other  parts,  atrophy  is  associated  with  the  ansmia: 
and  may  be  considered,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  symptoms  of  local  aneemia  are  not  always  mani- 
fested during  life ;  but  they  frequently  are,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  point  out,  when  considering  the  morbid  conditions  of  those  (x- 
gans  most  subject  to  this  change.  Thus,  in  the  completest  of  all 
tile  states  of  local  aneemia,  as  when  the  obliteration  of  an  artery 
cuts  ofl*all  supply  of  blood  to  the  organ,  gangrene  will  result;  fre- 
quently, when  aneemia  is  seated  on  the  brain,  a  form  of  convulsion 
is  the  consequence,  with  other  symptoms  stated  in  the  article  on 
this  subject  (see  Brain — Ancsmia  of);  and  when  the  ovaria,  at  the 
period  of  puberty,  is  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
blood,  owing  to  deficient  influence  of  the  ganglial  nerves  distributed 
to  the  organs  of  generation,  chlorosis,  sometimes  with  more  or  less 
of  general  aneemia,  is  the  constant  effect. 

**  38.  2d.  General  ancBtnia, — ^The  blood  circulating  through  the 
body  may  be  most  remarkably  deficient,  in  respect  both  of  its 
quantity,  and  of  the  relative  proportion  of  red  particles.  In  many 
cases  in  which  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  dimi* 
nished,  the  globules  are  still  more  remarkably  deficient,  they  being 
insufficient  to  give  the  blood  its  usual  deep  colour.  General 
anssmia  presents  itself  in  practice,  Ist,  as  a  primary  disease;  2d, 
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as  a  consequence  of  pre-existing  lesions  of  some  one  of  those  organs 
which  are  concerned  in  conveying  the  nutritious  fluids  into  the 
blood,  or  in  the  processes  of  sanguifaction;  3d,  associated  with 
other  diseases,  resulting  equally  with  it  from  some  antecedent 
affection,  the  nature  of  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  readily  recog- 
nized. 

"39.  A.  The  primary  forms  of  aneemia,  when  closely  analysed, 
seem  to  proceed,  1st,  from  deficient  nourishment;  2d,  from  defi- 
cient vital  power,  from  a  torpid  or  depressed  state  of  the  influence 
of  the  organic  class  of  nerves  on  the  digestive,  assimilating,  sangui- 
fying,  and  circulating  organs  which  they  supply. — a.  The  influence 
of  deficient  supply  of  nourishment  in  producmg  aneemia  may  be 
readily  imagined,  and  instances  showing  it  are  numerous.  I  will 
merely  allude  to  one :  M.  Graspard,  whose  researches  have  tended 
much  to  advance  the  state  of  the  pathology  of  the  fluids,  has  illus- 
trated this  part  of  the  subject  by  observing  the  remarkable  degree 
of  anaemia  which  existed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  diz^trict  devastated  by  famine,  who  lived  upon  grass.  A  more 
common  and  less  expected  form  of  general  aneemia  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  injudicious  restriction  of  diet  and  regimen,  during 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  particularly  those  which  have 
required  large  depletions.  Several  instances  of  this  state  of  disease 
have  come  before  me,  and  would,  I  am  confident,  have  terminated 
in  dropsical  effusions  (§  44,)  or  in  death,  if  a  different  system  had 
not  been  adopted. 

''40.  b.  A  torpid  state  of  the  organic  class  of  nerves,  is  one  of 
the  most  influential)  if  not  the  most  frequent,  antecedent  aflTections 
to  which  we  can  impute  this  state  of  the  circulating  fluid.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  those  instances  of  its  occurrence  from  being 
shut  out  from  the  sun's  influence,  and  the  constant  respiration  of 
an  unwholesome  air,  arise  from  the 'continued  privation  of  salutary 
stimuli  to  this  important  class  of  nerves,  upon  which  the  sanguifying 
processes  depend. 

''41.  The  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  promoting  all  the  vital 
actions,  particularly  those  of  organic  life,  probably  from  modifying 
the  electro-motive  state  of  the  frame,  must  be  evident  to  all.  The 
good  effects  of  light  and  air  are  shovm  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  circulating  fluids  of  which  cannot  be  duly  formed  without  expo- 
sure to  both.  The  sun's  rays  diffuse  a  genial  influence  through  the 
frames  of  the  aged,  and  excite  the  organic  and  generative  functions 
of  the  young.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  persons  who  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  breathe  the  close 
air  of  mines,  are  particularly  subject  to  general  ansemia.  M. 
Chomel  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  disease  which 
affected  the  workmen  employed  in  a  coal  mine  at  Auzain.  It  com- 
menced with  cholicky  pains,  meteorismus,  blackish-green  stools, 
dyspnoea,  palpitations,  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed,  in 
ten  or  twelve  days,  by  a  yellowish  or  waxy  and  bloodless  appear- 
ance of  the  countenance.    The  capillary  vessels  disappeared  from 
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the  conjunctiva  and  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth;  and  the  pulsatioD 
of  the  arteries  could  scarcely  be  felt.  The  patients  complained  of 
palpitations,  anxiety,  oppression  and  suffocation  on  exertion,  parox- 
ysms of  fever,  profuse  perspirations,  oedema  of  the  countenance, 
and  rapid  emaciation.  This  state  continued  for  six  montlis  or  a 
year ;  and  in  some  cases  terminated  fatally,  with  the  reappearance 
of  the  invading  symptoms.  Four  of  these  patients  were  sent  to 
Paris  for  treatment,  and  were  ordered  light  nutritious  diet,  bitter 
infusions,  &c.  One  of  them  died ;  and  on  dissection,  the  arteries 
and  veins  were  found  almost  void  of  blood,  containing  merely  a 
little  sanguineous  serum ;  and  little  or  no  blood  flowed  from  the 
parts  divided  during  the  inspection.  The  appearances  in  this  case 
led  Mr.  Halle  to  prescribe  iron  filings  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  daily, 
with  tonics  and  opium;  and,  under  this  treatment,  all  the  symp- 
toms gradually  vanished,  the  capillary  vessels  reappearing  on  the 
surface. 

^'  42.  B,  It  is  probable  that  general  aneemia  will  not  take  place, 
unless  consecutively  of  remarkable  torpor  of  the  vital  influence,  or 
of  some  other  morbid  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  blood.  Where  the  digestive  powers 
and  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  weakened,  aneemia  to  a  ^^ht  de- 
gree is  not  infrequent.  Its  connexion  with  chlorosis  is  merely  that 
of  an  associated  effect  of  pre-existing  depression  of  the  influence  of 
the  system  of  organic  nerves.  (See  Chlorosis.)  The  lungs  have 
been  considered  by  some  authors  as  the  organ  which  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  aneemia,  and  consequently  have  been 
viewed  by  them  as  the  seat  of  heematosis,  or  at  least  the  place  where 
this  process  is  completed.  Without  disputing  that  such  is  the  case 
to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  disposed  to  view  the  liver  as  being  equally, 
if  not  more,  concerned  in  this  function,  an  opinion  long  since  con- 
tended for  in  my  Physiological  Notes  (see  Appendix  to  M. 
Richerand's  Elements  of  Physiology) ;  and  consequently  as  being 
in  many  cases  very  influential  in  the  production  of  general  aneemia. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  viscera  or  parts  may  also  give 
rise  to  it.  Thus  it  may  be  admitted  that  total  obstruction  of  the 
thoracic  duct  will  occasion  it:  and  I  have  repeatedly  observed  it  in 
children  affected  with  various  chronic  diseases  of  the  viscera  of  or- 
ganic life;  being  here,  as  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  results  of  imper- 
fect digestion  and  sanguifaction,  as  well  as  of  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  chyle  into  the  blood.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  general  aneemia  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Combe.  In  it  all  the  vis- 
cera were  found  nearly  bloodless,  excepting  the  spleen;  but  not 
diseased  in  other  respects,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  of  impeding 
their  functions.  The  thoracic  duct  and  absorbent  system  were  not 
examined. 

'^  43.  The  symptoms  of  aneemia  have  been  nearly  all  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  may,  however,  enumerate  them  briefly 
9t  this  place.  They  consist  of  a  pale,  waxy,  or  blanched  appear- 
c^nce  of  the  countenance  and  integuments,  in  which  the  cutaneous 
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veins  are  scarcely  se^n ;  and  those  which  appear  are  pale,  appa- 
rently empty,  do  not  fill  quickly,  or  scarcely  at  all,  upon  pressure 
made  upon  them;  and,  ^hen  emptied,  fill  very  slowly.  The  con- 
junctiva has  lost  its  red  vessels;  the  lips,  tongue,  and  inside  of  the 
mouth,  are  pale ;  the  pulse  feeble,  small,  irregular,  and  readily  made 
still  quicker  or  fluttering  upon  mental  emotion ;  the  patient  is  Ian  • 
guid  and  very  weak;  complains  of  flatulence,  }>orborigmi,  and  an 
irregular  state  of  the  bowels,  with  want  of  appetite,  and  an  occa- 
sional nausea;  a  sense  of  sinking  and  syncope,  particularly  upon 
assuming  the  erect  posture,  followed  by  palpitations ;  oppressed, 
short,  hurried,  and  sometimes  gasping  respiration  ;  irregular  con- 
vulsive or  spasmodic  movements;  tremors;  oedema  of  the  ancles; 
and  in  some  cases  the  more  severe  symptoms  described  as  following 
sinking  after  large  depletions  (§  54.)  In  the  more  unfavourable 
cases  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  syncope  upon  as- 
suming quickly  the  erect  posture;  or  by  a  convulsion;  or  sink  with 
the  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  or  with  those  of  effusion  on  the  brain, 
or  in  the  pleural  or  pericardial  cavities.  It  most  commonly  runs 
into  one  or  more  of  tne  complications  about  to  be  noticed. 

**  44.  '^d.  Complicated  an<Bmxa,  Deficiency  of  blood,  as  res- 
pects both  its  diminished  quantity  and  its  poor  quality,  or  the  de- 
fect of  red  globules,  is  often  associated  with  visceral  disease,  of  which 
it  is  generally  the  consequence;  but  it  also  may  give  rise  to  various 
affections,  both  functional  and  organic.  That  ansmia  should  be 
complicated  with  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  absorbent  system,  chlorosis,  &:c.  may  be  expected;  but 
that  it  should  give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  and  to  dropsical  effusions  in 
various  parts,  particularly  in  the  shut  cavities  and  cellular  tissue, 
without  any  alteration  of  the  solids,  may  not  appear  so  obvious, 
although  admitting  of  explanation.  M.  Andral  states,  that  he  has 
observed  aneemia  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  dropsical ; 
and  in  persons  who  had  complained  of  diarrhoea,  and  profuse  perspi- 
rations; and  very  justly  considers  both  the  dropsical  effusions  into 
the  shut  cavities  and  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  exhalation 
from  the  digestive  mucous  surface  and  skin,  as  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  any  local  congestion  or  irritation,  and  to  be  analogous  to 
the  profuse  diarrhoea  and  perspirations  which  occur  in  persons 
who  are  brought  near  to  dissolution  by  long  protracted  disease.  In 
all  such  cases,  whether  attended  with  effusion  into  shut  cavities  or 
cellular  tissue,  or  with  increased  exhalation  from  mucous  surfaces, 
we  may  consider  nearly  the  same  pathological  conditions  to  exist 
as  their  principal  sources,  viz.  diminished  tone  of  the  exhaling  ori- 
fices, with  lessened  vital  cohesion  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  open; 
a  poor  and  thin  state  of  the  blbod,  the  crasis  of  which  is  much 
lowered;  and  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  remaining  fluid. 

"  45.  Anasmia,  when  existing  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  will 
often  give  rise  to  various  functional  disorders,  which  are,  however, 
of  no  constant  character,  but  differing  with  the  temperament,  habit 
of  body,  &c.    The  chief  of  these  are  hysterical  and  epileptic  con- 
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pulsions,  palpitations,  leipothymia  or  syncope  and  palpitations 
alternately,  irregular  or  anomalous  convulsions  and  spasms,  chorea, 
and  various  .nervous  tremors  resembling  clM)rea,  dyspnoea,  sickness 
or  vomiting,  cedema  of  the  ancles,  diarrhoea,  beadach,  &c.,  with 
weak,  small,  quick  pulse;  pale,  waxy,  or  doughy  state  of  the  coun- 
tenance; listlessness,  flatulent  state  of  the  abdomen,  gastralgia, 
cholicky  pains,  very  weak  digestion,  vermination,  and  irregularity  of 
the  feecal  and  urinal  evacuations.  It  will  also  be  followed  by  atro- 
phy and  softening  of  several  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  general 
emaciation. 

*'  46.  In  caseS|^here  general  aneemia  is  not  excessive,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  both  inflammation  and  heemorrhages  may  still  occur, 
particularly  the  latter,  from  the  causes  usually  producing  them; 
and  that  they  will  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  terminate  unfa- 
vorably, owing  to  the  state  of  the  system  causing  the  deficiency  of 
blood,  to  this  defect  itself,  and  to  the  want  of  vital  resistance,  as 
well  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  most  of  the  means  of  cure  with  the 
state  of  the  constitutional  powers  and  of  local  action. 

'*  47.  Causes. — Several  of  the  causes  of  aneemia  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to  (§  39—42.)  There  may  be  others  which  have  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  I  may  state,  however,  briefly  and  generally, 
those  which  have  been  usually  acknowledged.  They  consist  of 
insufficient  and  poor  food;  excessive  secretions  and  evacuations; 
masturbation  practised  early  in  life,  and  long  continued;  long  ex- 
clusion of  the  body  from  the  direct  influence  of  solar  light  and  rays; 
protracted  confinement  in  crowded  apartments,  in  the  stagnant  and 
impure  air  of  manufactories,  especially  when  affecting  children  or 
very  young  persons;  and  the  constant  respiration  of  a  moist,  im- 
pure, and  miasmal  atmosphere,  from  which  the  sun's  rays  are  shut 
out.  All  these  exhaust  or  depress  the  vital  and  nervous  powers; 
whilst  some  also  either  cut  off  the  necessary  supply  to  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  or  waste  its  richer  constituents.  To  these  causes  may 
be  added  certain  malignant  organic  diseases,  as  carcinoma,  &c., 
which,  in  the  latter  stages,  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
aneemia;  impeded  development  of  organs,  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  the  generative  functions,  whose  perfect  evolution  is  re- 
quisite to  the  salutary  excitement  of  all  the  organic  actions,  espe- 
cially those  of  digestion  and  sanguifaction ;  and  lesions  which  either 
impede  these  latter  functions,  and  interrupt  the  passage  of  chyle 
into  the  blood,  or  vitiate  these  fluids. 

"  48.  Treatment, — The  most  rational  and  the  most  successful 
means  that  can  be  employed  consist  of  such  as  are  calculated 
gently  to  excite  and  permanently  to  promote  the  organic  functions. 
Of  these,  the  most  appropriate  a|)pear  to  be  the  various  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  bark,  sulphate  of  quinine,  camphor,  ammonia,  small 
doses  of  iodine,  sether,  &c.  combined  occasionally  with  opium,  by- 
osciamus,  extract  of  hops,  conium,  &c.  when  the  disease  is  attended 
with  cholicky  pains.  Conjoined  with  these,  the  chalybeate  mineral 
.waters,  stimulating  frictions  of  the  surface,  light  and  digestible  food, 
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gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  particularly  on  horseback^  and 
change  of  air,  will  be  found  of  much  service.  During  the  employ- 
ment of  tonics,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions;  and,  when  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the 
more  tonic  and  less  irritating  aperients  be  resorted  to.  Of  these, 
perhaps,  the  best  are  rhubarb,  and  aloes,  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill, 
the  compound  iron  pill,  &c. 

**  49.  Whan  the  state  of  the  system  is  attended  with  hysterical, 
convulsive,  and  other  nervous  affections,  a  combination  of  tonics  and 
chalybeates,  with  antispasmodics,  as  the  preparations  of  valerian, 
ammonia,  zinc,  myrrh,  extract  of  hops,  galbanum,  eether,  strych- 
nine, and  various  others,  is  indicated.  If  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  ansemia  is  a  consequence  of  obstruction  or  of  torpor, 
combined  with  an  enlargement  of  some  organ  or  part  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  blood,  the  preparations  of  iodine,  the  liquor  po- 
tassee  alone  or  combined  with  tonics,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
the  boracic  acid,  and  sub-borate  of  soda,  are  the  best  medicines 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

^^BiBLioo.  AKD  Rkver. — Reiselius^  Miscell.  Curios,  dec.  ii.  an. 
7.  obs.  xiv. — Swhenke^  in  Nailer's  Disput.  &c.,  vol.  vii. — Becker^ 
Diss.  Resol.  CasiisPract.  Ancemiee,  &c.,  Leid.  1663. — Mbertf  Diss. 
de  Aneemii.  Hal.  1732. — Sanson j  de  Morbus  ex  Defectu  liquidi 
Vitalis.  Lugd.  Bat.  1748. — Lieutaud,  Precis  de  la  Medecine 
Pratique,  p.  71.  Paris,  1761. — Hallif  Joum.  de  Medecine,  &c., 
parAf.  Cormsart^  &c.  t.  ix.  p.  3. — Oaspard^  in  Joum.  de  Physiol. 
Experiment.  &c.,  t.  i.  Octobre  1321. — Ckomel,  art.  Anemie^  Diet. 
de  MM.  t.  ii.  p.  238. — Roche,  art.  EnSmiCy  Diet,  de  Med.  et 
Chirurg.  Pract.,  t.  ii.  p.  372. — Andral,  Clinique  MMicale,  t.  iii. 
p.  558 ;  also  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by  Townsend 
and  Westy  vol.  i.  p.  91. — Combe,  Trans,  of  the  Med.  and  Chirurg. 
Soc.  of  Edin.,  vol.  i.  p.  194."    (P.  172.) 

In  the  section  which  treats  of  the  '*  Morbid  Effects  of  the  Loss 
of  Blood,"  we  find  much  sound  reasoning  and  good  practical  ad- 
vice.   We  can,  of  course,  make  but  two  or  three  short  extracts. 

**  62.  ii.  Of  excessive  Loss  of  Blood  in  the  course  of  va- 
rious DISEASES. — ^There  are  two  important  considerations  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  practice ;  viz.  that  in  many  diseases, 
apparently  attended  with  excitement,  we  shall  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  less  than 
usual;  and  in  various  others,  bloodletting  will  often  not  be  borne, 
although  seemingly  indicated,  and  although  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  fiame  be  not  lessened.  In  illustration  of  the  former  of  these, 
I  may  state  that  many  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
minutely  the  appearance  on  dissection  of  a  man  of  middle  age,  and 
somewhat  fat,  who  had  complained  of  an  acute  and  painful  disease, 
obviously  functional,  for  which  he  had  been  blooded  only  twice  on 
successive  days,  and  on  neither  occasion  to  above  thirty  ounces; 
and  yet  the  symptoms  of  excessive  loss  of  blood  appeared,  from 
which  he  died  m  twenty-four  hours  after  the  second  depletion.    The 
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most  careful  examination  could  detect  no  organic  change,  except- 
ing the  remarkably  bloodless  and  pale  state  of  all  the  viscera. 
Even  the  brain  was  less  vascular  than  usual.  That  in  various 
diseases,  unattended  by  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluid,  deple- 
tion will  produce  marked  symptoms  of  depression  and  sinking, 
owing  to  tne  state  of  the  vital  power  being  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  vessels,  by  their  tonic  or  vital  contraction,  to  the  reduced 
bulk  of  the  blood,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  articles  on  Adynamic  Fevers,  Erysipelas,  and  Puerperal 
Fevers;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  puerperal  mania,  and  various  other 
adute  diseases,  large  vascular  depletion  is  often  most  injurious. 

**63.  A.  Of  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  diseases  of  excitement,— 
The  morbid  effects  of  large  depletions  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are  employed.  When  car- 
ried too  far,  in  cases  of  excitement,  where  the  nervous  or  vital 
power  is  not  depressed,  and  the  blood  itself  rich  or  healthy,  reac- 
tion generally  follows  each  large  depletion,  and  thus  often  exacer- 
bates or  brings  back  the  disease  for  which  it  was  employed,  and 
which  had  been  relieved  by  the  primary  effects  of  the  evacuation. 
This  is  more  remarkably  the  case  in  acute  inflammations  of  inter- 
nal viscerS^,  particularly  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Thus, 
every  observing  practitioner  must  often  have  noticed  that  a  large 
depletion,  when  carried  to  deliquium,  will  have  entirely  removed 
the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  when  the  patient  has  reco- 
vered consciousness*;  and  that  he  expresses  the  utmost  relief.  But 
it  generally  happffens  that  the  inorcunate  depression,  the  very  full 
syncope  which  is  thought  essentisd  to  the  securing  of  advantage 
from  the  depletion,  is  followed  by  an  equally  excessive  degree  of 
vascular  reaction,  with  which  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammatioo 
return;  and  the  general  reaction  is  ascribed  entirely,  but  errone- 
ously, to  the  return  of  the  inflammation,  instead  of  the  latter  being 
imputed  to  the  former,  which  has  rekindled  or  exasperated  it,  when 
beginning  to  subside.  The  consequence  is,  that  anodier  very  large 
depl^ion  is  again  prescribed  for  its  removal ;  and  the  patient,  re- 
collecting the  relief  it  temporarily  afforded  him,  readily  consents. 
Blood  is  taken  to  full  syncope,  again  relief  is  felt,  again  reaction 
returns,  and  again  the  local  symptoms  are  reproduced ;  and  thus, 
large  depletion,  fnll  syncope,  reaction,  and  the  supervention  on 
the  original  malady  pf  some  or  all  of  the  phenomena  described 
above  as  the  consequence  of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  are  brought 
before  the  practitioner,  and  he  is  astonished  at  tihe  obstisacy, 
course,  and  termination  of  the  disease,  w4iich,  under  sncb^rircom- 
stances,  generally  ends  in  dropsical  effusion  in  the  cavity  in  which 
the  affected  organ  is  lodged;  or  in  convulsions,  or  in  delirium 
running  into  coma;  or  in  death,  either  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
one  of  the  foregoing  states ;  or,  more  fortunately,  in  partial  subsi- 
dence of  the  origin^  malady,  and  protracted  convalescence.  Soch 
are  the  consequences  which  but  too  often  result,  which  I  have  seen 
on  numerous  occasions  to  result,  when   bloodletting  has  been 
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looked  upon  as  the  only  or  chief  means  of  cure,  the '  sheet-anchor' 
of  treatment,  as  it  too  frequently  has  been  called  or  considered 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

**  64.  B.  Of  the  mode  in  which  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  disease 
may  Be  best  avoided  Method  of  conducting  bloodletting. — From 
the  above  it  will  appear  obvious  that,  if  bloodletting  were  better 
managed,  and  directed  so  as  to  make  an  impression  on  the  local 
ailment,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  so  readily  followed 
by  the  reaction  which  reproduces  the  malady  for  which  it  was  em- 
ployed, great  advantage  in  practice  would  result,  and  much  less 
blood  require  to  be  removed,  even  in  the  most  acute  cases,  a.  \n. 
order  to  accomplish  this,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  and  have 
inculcated  it  in  my  lectures  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  from  1824, 
of  directing  the  following  mode  of  practice,  when  large  bloodlettings 
were  required  in  the  treatment  of  visceral  inflammation :  The  pa- 
tient should  be  either  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  and  in  the  sitting  or 
semi-recumbent  posture,  supported  by  several  pillows.  The  blood 
is  to  be  abstracted  in  a  good-sized  stream,  and  the  quantity  should 
have  some  relation  to  the  intensity  and  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the 
habit  of  body  and  age  of  the  patient,  but  chiefly  to  its  effects;  it 
should  flow  until  a  marked  impression  is  made  upon  the  pulse,  and 
the  countenance  begins  to  change.  Further  depletion  must  not 
now  be  allowed;  but  the  finger  should  be  placed  on  the  orifice  of 
the  vein,  the  pillows  removed  from  behind  the  patient,  the  recum- 
bent posture  assumed,  and  the  arm  secured.  Thus  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  may  be  abstracted,  when  it  is  required,  without 
producing  full  syncope,  which  should  always  be  avoided;  and 
when  a  large  mass  of  this  fluid  is  either  unnecessary,  or  might  be 
hurtful,  the  speedy  effect  produced  upon  the  pulse  and  counte- 
nance by  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  will  indicate  the  im- 
propriety of  carrying  the  practice  further.  In  this  manner  I  have 
often  removed  about  forty  ounces  of  blood,  where  large  depletion 
was  urgently  required,  before  any  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
pulse,  but  always  carefully  guarding  against  syncope;  and,  by  the 
subsequent  means  used  to  prevent  reaction,  no  further  depletion 
has  been  required."  (P.  177.) 

''  68.  Under  no  circumstances  ought  a  patient  to  be  blooded 
whilst  his  head  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  trunk;  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  having  recourse  to  venesection  in 
cases  of  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  particularly  those  of 
a  passive  nature.  It  is  seldom  necessary  in  such  cases;  and  if  cir- 
cumstances should  arise  to  require  it,  the  blood  should  be  taken,  in 
the  manner  I  have  calculated  (§  64),  from  a  small  orifice  and  to  a 
small  extent.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  state  of  the  venous  cir^ 
calation,  if  duly  examined,  furnishes  some  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and  therefore  sometimes  becomes 
a  valuable  guide  to  bloodletting  in  some  doubtful  cases."  (P.  1 78 . ) 

The  sixth  and  last  section  is  the  most  copious  of  the  whole,  and 
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it  contains  an  admirable  digest  of  what  has  been  discovered  both 
by  ancient  and  modern  physiologists,  with  regard  to  that  very  ob- 
scure problem,  <'  the  alterations  of  the  blood  in  disease."  It,  how- 
ever, will  not  admit  of  abridgment;  and  we  again  recommend  it, 
and  the  other  articles  with  wliich  it  is  accompanied,  to  the  attentive 
perusal  both  of  students  and  practitioners. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


A  Plain  Account  of  Vaccination,  designed  for  the  Heads  of  Fa- 
milies, wherein  the  History,  Advantages,  and  Errors  of  this 
Subject  are  popularly  treated.     32mo.  pp.58.     Renshawaod 
-Rush,  London. 

This  is  a  simple,  plain,  and  unpretending  little  pamphlet,  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  of  service  to  those  readers  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. It  will  give  them  in  a  few  words  as  much  information  as 
they  require,  and  quite  as  much  as  non-professional  people  ought 
to  have,  upon  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every 
parent.  It  may  possibly  remove  some  prejudices,  and  this  will  be 
doing  much  good.  It  will  probably  render  intelligible  to  some 
well-meaning  but  ill-judging  persons  the  causes  of  occasional 
vaccine  failures,  and  convince  them  that  such  failures  are  not  only 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  attributable  to  their  medical  atten- 
dants, but  not  even  to  the  ordinary  influence  of  this  disease;  but  to 
a  variety  of  extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances,  which,  know- 
ing their  power,  they  will  be  more  easily  able  to  guard  against 


Observations  on  ^Impediments  of  Speech,  unth  some  Remarks  on 
their  successful  Treatment;  in  a  Letter  addressiS  to  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  Esq.  President  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
&c.  By  Richard  Cull.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Renshaw  and  Ru&h, 
London. 

We  do  not  find  any  thing  strikingly  novel,  or  particularly  important^ 
in  this  pamphlet.  It  is,  however,  a  short  and  sensible  letter  ou  a 
very  interesting  subject:  and,  as  it  may  probably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  those  unfortunates  whose  miseries  are  remedi- 
able, if  they  would  but  endeavour  to  cure  themselves,  it  will 
doubtless -convey  consolation  to  them,  and  will  do  much  good  if  it 
encourage  them  to  persevere,  on  principle,  in  remedying  one  of 
the  most  serious  inconveniences  which  men  mixing  in  this  bosy 
world  can  suffer,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  communicating  their  tliougfats 
to  others. 

Impediments  of  speech  are  so  often  entirely  owing  to  the  want 
of  knowledge  how  to  use  the  vocal  organs,  that  our  only  surprise  is 
that  they  have  not  been  made  by  every  stammerer  an  especial 
study.  So  much  more  frequently  does  stuttering  depend  upon  an 
improper  use  of  the  instruments  of  speech,  than  upon  any  physical 
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defect  in  the  instruments  themselves,  that  we  have  never  known  a 
stammerer  who  really  set  about  learning  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
with  half  the  energy  a  mechanic  strives  to  master  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  that  did  not  get  over  his  impedin\^nt  of  speech.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  known  several,  whose  hesitation  was  so  great  as 
to  be  absolutely  distressing,  so  completely  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  the  defect  as  to  become  not  only  intelligible,  but  fluent,  nay 
even  eloquent,  speakers.  We  are  therefore  quite  intolerant  of  any 
empirical  schemes,  or  secret  systems,  by  which  stammering  is  pre- 
tended to  be  cured.  It  must  be  treated  like  other  defects,  either 
fanctional  or  organic,  on  principle;  and  those  surgeons  will  be  the 
most  likefy  to  afford  relief,  and  treat  the  disease  effectually,  who 
understand  the  mechanism  of  the  ^arts,  and  have,  like  Mr.  Cull, 
studied  their  several  uses. 


REPORTS 

FROM  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

HOSPITAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  ALGIERS. 

Cases  of  Gunshot  Wounds^  by  Professor  Baudeus. 

From  among  these  cases,  all  of  which  are  of  great  interest,  we  select 
the  following,  in  which  have  been  remarked  phenomena  agreeing 
with  the  opinions  of  modem  physiologists  on  the  functions  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  memory. 

Lass  of  Sight  and  of  Memory  y  following  a  Gunshot  Wound  in  the 

Superciliary  Region. 

A  captain  of  the  30th  regiment  was  struck  by  a,  ball  at  the  union 
of  the  internal  third  with  the  two  external  thirds  of  the  superciliary 
arch  of  the  right  side.  The  projectile,  after  having  splintered  the 
external  layer  of  the  frontal  sinus,  lodged  in  the  internal  layer  so 
as  to  compress  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  ball  was  ex* 
tracted  with  some  difficulty  by  means  of  the  lever.  The  wounded 
man  was  carried  to  Algiers  in  a  comatose  state.  Traumatic  fever 
was  attacked  with  antiphlogistics.  An  aerial  fistula,  with  emphysema 
of  the  eyelid,  established  itself,  which  disappeared  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  compress.  The  globe  of  the  eye  did 
not  appear  at  all  altered  in  structure,  but  its  functions  wer^com* 
pletely  abolished :  this  conld  be  explained  by  the  lesion  of  the 
frontal  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  communications  of  this  branch 
vith  the  nasal  branch  of  the  same  nerve,  and  the  twigs  which  unite 
this  last  with  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  Me- 
mory was  altered  so  that  this  officer  lost  the  remembrance  of  his 
actions;  objiBcts  which  the  evening  previous  had  most  interest^ 
Him,  were  completely  forgotten  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  Fre* 
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quently  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  word  thing  (chose) 
instead  of  the  proper  expression,  which  escaped  him  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts. — [From  the  Revue  Midicale,  February  1833.] 


HOPITAL  LA  SALPETRIteE. 

Case  of  Congenital  Bulimia.     Communicated  by  Dr.  Descuret. 

Anne  Denise  UHermina,  born  at  Noyou,  23d  July,  1786,  from 
the  first  moments  of  her  life,  was  remarkable  for  her  voracity, 
exhausting  her  nurses,  and  sucking  more  than  four  children  of  her 
own  age.  Towards  her  seventh  year  the  menstrual  flux  began, 
and  with  this  function  were  developed  the  other  attributes  of  pu- 
berty. As  she  advanced  to  he*  tenth  year  her  gluttony  kept  pace 
with  her  age,  and  obliged  her  twice  to  quit  her  foster-parent,  be- 
cause she  ate  the  bread  of  all  the  children  in  the  school. 

Wandering  then  from  village  to  village,  she  supported  herself 
with  raw  greens  and  bread,  which  she  received  from  charitable  per- 
sons. On  returning  to  Noyou  for  the  third  time,  she  set  up  a  little 
school,  and  only  required  in  payment  bread,  of  which  she  consumed 
ten  pounds  a-day;  but,  quitting  soon  after  a  profession  which  did 
not  relieve  her  appetite,  she  went  to  St.  Quentin,  to  rejoin  her  elder 
sister,  who  placed  her  in  the  service  of  a  gardener,  who  kept  her  on 
short  commons ;  and  afterwards  she  lived  at  an  inn,  where  she  found 
an  ample  supply. 

Having  by  a  blow  hurt  the  right  breast,  she  came  to  Paris  for 
advice,  but,  before  entering  the  hospital,  she  was  twice  arrested  for 
stealing,  at  bakers',  several  loaves,  which  she  devoured  at  the  mo- 
ment. Conducted  to  St.  Louis'  Hospital,  she  was  affected  for 
seven  months  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  her  wound,  and,  in  spite 
of  this  hemorrhage,  which  the  attention  of  the  surgeons  could  not 
entirely  stop,  she  was  regular.  A  vomiting  of  blood,  to  which  she 
was  subject  for  some  years,  continued  to  take  place  periodicallj. 
She  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Venereal  Hospital;  and,  on 
quitting  this  establishment,  she  offered  her  services  to  more  than 
one  person,  who  failed  not  to  discharge  her  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived her  bulimia,  and  the  epileptic  attacks  to  which  she  had  been 
subject  since  seven  years  of  age.  Abandoned  to  her  unfortunate 
lot,  she  wandered  in  Paris,  living  upon  alms,  and  eating  the  refuse 
of  aliments  which  she  found  at  the  doors.  The  assistance  she  re- 
ceived being  insufficient  for  her  appetite,  she  entered  a  brothel, 
from  which  she  was  taken  by  a  charitable  person,  at  whose  recom- 
men<hition  many  physicians  tried,  without  avail,  a  quantity  of  re- 
medies to  restore  her  to  healths 

At  this  epoch,  Denise  was  placed  in  the  Salpetri^re,  in  the  epi- 
leptic division,  where  she  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Esquibol  and 
Am  us  AT.  Her  habitual  hunger  was  then  satisfied  with  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  of  bread  daily.  Her  sleep  was  very  short ;  she  hardly  ever 
teok  liquids,  except  during  the  epileptic  attacks.  Her  evacuations 
were  rare,  and  occasionally  bloody.    She  had  vomiting  of  blood 
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two  or  three  times  in  a  month,     l^ex  great  hunger  seized  her  nearly 

as  often;  she  then  eat,  during  the  night,  as  much  as  t«irenty-four 

pounds  of  bread.     At  the  commencement  of  the  access  she  lost 

cognisance,  and,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  it,  she  threw  herself  on 

ber  bread,  and  became  so  furious  if  they  contradicted  her  in  this 

imperious  want,  that  she  would  bite  her  clothes,  and  even  her  hands, 

and  returned  only  to  reason  after  having  entirely  calmed  her  hunger. 

At  this  time  the  epigastrium  was  the  seat  of  pain,  which  pressure 

augmented ;  she  also  felt  a  body  rise  in  the  oesophagus,  which  she 

compared  to  a  large  leaf  of  a  tree.     She  seemed  to  be  forcibly 

bound  about  the  breasts;  she  became  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat;  then, 

on  making  efforts  to  reject  the  body  which  oppressed  her,  the  leaf 

descended  into  her  stomach,  remounted  soon  more  or  less  high;  at 

last  vomitings  of  clotted  black  blood,  floating  in  blood  more  clear 

and  unmixed  with  aliments,  relieved  her,  and  the  appetite  took  its 

habitual  type,  until  the  same  occurrences  came  to  manifest  anew 

themselves. 

These  attacks  brought  her  frequently  to  the  infirmary,  where  M. 
RosTAK  made  her  follow  several  kinds  of  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Some  months  after,  she  went  out  of  the  Salpetri^re^and  experienced 
the  same  crises  frequently,  until  the  month  of  February  1823,  at 
which  time  she  came  to  consult  me.  She  complained  of  an  insup- 
portable itching  at  the  nose,  navel,  and  arms;  she  had  the  pupil 
very  dilated ;  pulse  regular,  without  fever;  skin  cool,  tongue  loaded, 
and  mouth  bitter.  I  asked  her  if  ever  she  had  passed  worms,  to 
which  she  answered  in  the  negative.  She  then  took  two  ounces  of 
castor-oil,  with  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  lemon;  and  the  following  day 
brought  to  me  several  fragments  of  tsenia  she  had  passed,  and  said 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  had  ceased. 

From  this  time  the  hunger  of  Denise  decreased  sensibly;  she  con- 
sumed but  five  pounds  of  bread,  and  two  or  three  strong  soups,  each 
day.  The  great  hunger  she  had  experienced  periodically  on  the 
9th  February  for  five  years  did  not  occur  this  time,  nor  did  it  again 
take  place  till  1828». 

Denise  had  then,  to  «iy  knowledge,  three  sorts  of  hunger:  1 ,  the 
hunger  which,  from  1820  to  1822,  was  appeased  by  twelve  pounds 
of  aliments  in  twenty-four  hours;  2,  that  hunger  which  took  place 
three  or  four  times  a-month,  more  frequently  still  on  the  least  con- 
tradiction, and  during  which  she  ate  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
pounds  of  bread;  3,  her  great  hunger,  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
February,  for  five  years  in  succession,  and  once  on  Good  Friday, 
because  she  had  thought  of  fasting.  It  was  then  she  devoured,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  pounds  of  aliments,  as 
much  bread  as  soup,  eating  and  vomiting  blood  alternately,  until  she 
was  completely  exhausted.  One  year,  being  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Latour  de  Pui,  on  the  9th  February,  Denise  was 
seized  with  her  great  hunger,  and  swallowed  up  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Boup  destined  for  twenty  guests,  and  twelve  pounds  of  bread. 
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On  being  taken  home^  she  continued  eating  during  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  almost  all  the  next  day. 

As  before  mentioned,  from  February  1823,  the  appetite  of  Deiu&e 
diminished  considerably,  which  should  in  part  be  attributed  to  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  tenia :  I  say,  in  part,  for  from  this  moment  she  took 
to  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  in  frightful  quantities;  she  drank  e?ery 
two  hours  either  a  glass  of  wine  or  of  brandy,  pretending  that  liquids 
nourished  her  more  than  solids.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
numerous  were  the  ill  consequences  produced  by  such  irregularities 
of  regimen.  The  worst  of  all  was  the  suppression  of  the  menses; 
this  occurred  in  1826,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  bleed  locally 
and  generally,  though  these  means  gave  only  momentary  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  Denise,  whose  stomach  was  continuaUy  over- 
exerted by  stimulating  drinks,  began  to  have  singular  tastes.  Thos, 
occasionally  she  ate  raw  cat's-meat,  and  cleaned  her  teeth  by 
browsing  on  the  grass,  which  ordinarily  she  digested  pretty  well 
On  the  1st  July,  1828,  she  went  to  her  favourite  pasture,  gathered 
a  basket  of  hedbs  and  buttercups  (Ranuncalus  acris,)  which  she  ate 
tor  supper.  During  the  night  she  was  taken  with  violent  cbolic, 
which  she  in  vaia  tried  to  assuage  with  hot  wine  and  brandy. 

The  following  days  the  pains  diminished  so  that  she  could  go  out, 
but  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed  soon  after*  and  I  was  sent  for 
on  the  12th,  in  the  morning. 

I  found  her  afPeoted  with  jaundice,  for  which  she  was  treated,  and 
observed  my  directions  for  a  few  days;  but,  on  one  occasion,  she 
gorged  herself  with  wine  and  brandy.  On  the  5th  August,  she 
drank  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after. 

Autopsy,  The  stomach  was  small;  its  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sented in  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestines,  some  infleinei 
points.  We  found  i^o  kind  of  worms.  The  liver  was  very  volumi- 
nous; the  bladder  and  uterus  very  small;  Denise  had  not  had  any 
ehildren.  The  contents  of  the  chest  healthy.  The  head  was  not 
opened,  as  it  was  to  be  preserved.  It  presented  a  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity; the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  recollecting  that 
mastication  had  been  continuous  for  nearly  forty-two  years.  Denise 
was  of  ordinary  height  and  size,  of  a  purely  sanguine  constitutioo, 
though  her  limbs  were  of  a  pale  whiteness  and  soAness,  which  indi- 
cated the  excess  of  the  cellular  tissue  over  the  strength  of  muscles. 
Her  gait,  voice,  and  gestures,  partook  more  of  the  man  than  of  tbe 
female.  Her  eyes,  Uiough  of  a  clear  blue,  had  the  characttf  of 
those  of  the  hyoena.  The  sexual  feeling  was  for  a  long  time  exces- 
sive, and  she  experienced  a  slight  attack  of  epilepsy  whenever  she 
had  connexion. 

Her  conversation  was  brusque,  unconnected,  turning  mostly  oa 
her  appetite,  and  was  but  a  tissue  of  lies.  On  one  occasion  she 
asserted  she  had  eaten  seventy-two  pounds  of  bread  in  twenty-four 
hovLXji,  whilst,  on  the  most  exact  calculation,  it  was  found  that 
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thirty-six  pounds,  including  BOiip>  was  the  utmost  she  had  ever 
taken.  She  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
every  morning  a  glass  of  wormwood  cordial,  wheashe  gorged  herself 
constantly  with  strong  liquors.  Flowers  had  for  her  an  irresistible 
attraction ;  many  times  has  she  followed  for  entire  hours  persons 
who  have  carried  them. 

Active,  obliging,  charitslble,  Denise  gave  at  times  money  to  the 
poor,  but  never  any  bread.  Often  commissioned  by  individuals  to 
receive  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
purchases,  Denise  showed  constantly  the  most  scrupulous  trusti- 
ness on  these  occasions.  Her  probity  was  never  shaken  at  the 
sight  of  gold;  but  it  failed  her  before  a  morsel  of  bread.  One 
morning,  in  the  streets,  she  observed  a  mason  engaged,  who  had 
deposited  his  bread  upon  a  stone  near  him.  Denise  had  both  money 
and  bread  in  her  basket:  nevertheless,  she  ran  away  with  the  bread 
of  this  man  as  fast  as  she  could.  Some  days  after  she  came  to  me, 
and  related  the  circumstance,  asking  me  if  she  ought  not  to  send 
five  francs  to  the  mason,  whose  dwelling  she  was  acquainted  with. 
1  approved  of  her  intention,  and  proposed  that  she  should  join  a 
loaf  with  the  money,  to  replace  that  she  had  taken.  At  the  word, 
her  features  altered,  swelled,  the  lower  lip  trembled  with  rage,  her 
eye  sparkled,  foam  ran  from  her  mouth:  *'  I  will  send  him  ten 
francs,"  said  she  in  an  angry  tone,  '**  fifteen,  if  you  will,  but  never 
shall  he  have  of  me  a  morsel  of  bread." 

Easily  excited  at  all  times,  she  became  much  more  so  after  she 
had  given  herself  up  to  drink:  she  changed  her  lodging  beause  a  cat 
had,  from  the  roof,  looked  at  a  soup  she  had  put  in  the  window  to 
cool.  On  another  occasion,  her  soup  being  partly  upset  in  the  fire, 
in  order  not  to  lose  what  remained,  she  swallowed  it  boiling,  which 
occasioned  that  day  five  vomitings  of  blood.  Finding  herself  one 
day  shut  in  with  a  Mademoiselle  D.,  in  the  library  of  the  church  of 
St.  Grenevi^ve,  her  first  care  was  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
basket  she  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  constantly,  and  finding  in  it 
only  a  pound  of  bread,  fear  of  want  carried  her  away  so  that  she 
spoke  in  a  most  strange  way,  not  knowing,  said  sh^,  to  what  extre^ 
mity  hunger  might  lead  her. 

Already  had^she  attempted  to  climb  the  walls  to  get  to  a  high 
window,  when,  to  her  great  joy,  some  one  oame  to  open  the  door. 
On  another  occasion,  at  my  own  house,  1  was  bleeding  a  patient, 
when  a  large  piece  of  bread  which  she  held  under  her  arm  fell  into 
the  bason  which  received  the  blood;  she  took  it  out  in  great  haste, 
and  devoured  it  all  covered  with  blood. 

To  resume,  we  might  assert  that  this  woman  had  lived  entirely 
for  digestion.  During  the  first  months  of  her  life,  she  exhausted 
several  nurses;  as  a  child,  she  devoured  the  bread  of  her  school- 
fellows; as  an  adult,  she  ate  day  and  night;  becoming  less  voracious, 
^«he  was  cotitinually  in  a  state  of  drunkenness;  struck  with  death, 
»he  wished  to  recover  only  to  eat;  at  last,  some  moments  before 
death,  being  no  longer  able  to  eat  bread,  "because,"  said  she, 
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le  pain  produisait  mal  au  obut^^  she  forced  her  sister  to  eat  near 
her,  almost  in  her  mouth,  and  died,  saying  <*  Since  the  good  God 
wishes  I  should  no  longer  eat,  at  least  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  eating." 

Considered  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  the  cranium,  which 
I  have  preserved,  presented  the  organs  in  the  following  order  of 
predominance:  1.  Alimentiveness;*  2.  Amativeness;  3.  Comha- 
tiveness;  4.  Secretiveness ;  5.  Philoprogenitiveness;  6.  Constnic- 
tiveness;  7.  Attachment;  8.  Conscientiousness;  9.  Firmness; 
10.  Individuality;  11.  Form;  12.  Locality;  13.  CircumspectioD; 
this  last  very  little  developed. 

Compared  with  fifteen  crania,  taken  by  chance  by  M.  Broussais 
and  myself^  but  two  offered  the  organ  of  alimentativeness  developed 
as  large  as  one-third  less  than  this  organ  in  Denise,  and  these  were 
the  crania  of  men. — \BTouzsa%Sy  Ann,  de  Medicine.] 
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Itch  successfully  treated  by  Chlorate  of  Lime. 
By^rofessor  Fantonelli. 

The  professor  states  that,  after  having  employed  the  above  remedy 
with  considerable  success  in  his  private  practice,  he  determined  to 
try  its  effects  upon  a  more  extended  scale  in  the  hospital.  It  was 
employed  in  eight  cases  of  itch,  which  were  admitted  about  the 
same  time;  six  men  and  two  women.  The  latter,  in  whom  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  with  the  eruption,  were 
cured  in  six  days.  Of  the  six  men,  five  were  completely  cured 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day ;  in  one  instance,  a  young  mas, 
sixteen  years  old,  the  eruption  of  itch  was  followed,  while  he  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  general  eczema,  which  was  however 
speedily  relieved  by  warm  baths.  The  original  disease  then  re- 
turned, and  was  cured  by  fiimigations  of  sulphur. 

The  strength  of  the  lotion  employed  for  adults  was  from  one 
ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  the  chlorate  in  a  pint  df  com- 
mon water,  and  with  this  solution  the  .parts  affected  were  rubbed 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  infants,  an  ounce  of  the  chlorate 
in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Every  three  days  the  patient  should 
be  put  into  a  warm  bath,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  skin  the  de- 
position of  lime  that  may  have  formed  upon  it,  and  to  relieve  the 
irritation  sometimes  produced  by  the  remedy,  when  it  is  used  too 
strong,  or  when  it  is  too  frequently  applied.     It  rarely  happens  that 

*  The  part  of  the  brain  in  which  this  org^n  is  situated  is  the  most  sntero* 
lateral  conyolution  of  the  middle  lobe,  immediatelj  posterior  to  the  fissoramsgni 
sylvii,  at  its  lower  part;  when  large,  it  swells  out  the  squamous  portion  of  die 
temporal  bone  above  and  in  front  o£  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and,  with  i 
little  attention,  may  be  distinguished  under  the  temporal  muscle,  wlien  its  fibres 
are  not  in  action;  allowance  being  made  for  the  obvious  differance  of  thickncs* 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  integuments  covering  them. 
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by  this  means  the  itch  is  not  cured  in  eight  days;  and  the  professor 
feels  confident  that  it  is  the  most  certain,  the  most  prompt,  and  the 
most  economical,  treatment  that  has  hitherto  been  adopted. — [Ann. 
Universali  di  Med,] 


COLLECTANEA. 


Floriferlf  ut  apes  in  saltlbuf  omnia  llbant. 
Omnia  not*  ilidem»  depascimur  aurea  dicta*  • 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

On  the  Umbilical  Vesicle.     By  M.  Mayer. 

The  results  from  the  observations  of  this  author  are,  1st,  that,  in 
the  normal  state,  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the  human  embryo  remains 
visible  from  the  commencement  until  the  end  of  the  entire  deve^ 
lopment  of  this  last.  In  the  placenta  of  two  full-grown  twins,  two 
vesicles  are  easily  to  be  perceived.  2d.  That  the  conduit  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  becomes  permeable  only  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  descent  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus,  dd.  That  the  vesicle 
contains  no  yellowish,  powder-like  substance;  its  conduit,  besides 
being  quite  whole  and  permeable,  is  so  narrow  that  it  could  serve 
but  very  little  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  though  the  latter  is  of 
very  small  dimensions 'in  the  four  first  weeks  of  its  development. 
Also  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  large  in 
the  carnivora,  while  it  is  very  small,  and  could  scarcely  contain 
any  drops  of  liquid  in  the  herbivora;  in  man  it  is  small.  4th. 
Numerous  observations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  continues  for  a  long  time  in  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vesicles;  whilst  the  permeability  of  the  conduit  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  exists  only  until  the  third  month  of  gestation.  In  a  mon- 
strous foetus  of  the  full  time,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vesicles  were 
very  distinct  in  all  their  course. — [Allgem.  Medicinische  Zeitung,] 

PATHOLOGY. 

Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System.     [From  a  Lecture  of  Professor 
Grav£S,  Dublin.] — London  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Some  circumstances  have,  of  late,  drawn  my  attention  to  the  study 
of  nervous  pathology ;  and,  as  this  is  an  interesting  subject,  and 
one  on  which  my  opinions  differ  from  some  of  those  generally  re- 
ceived, a  few  remarks  on  this  point  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unac- 
ceptable. The  observations  I  am  about  to  make  will  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  general  principles  suited  to  guide  us  in  the 
difficult  study  of  nervous  affections,  rather  than  the  description  of 
any  partictflar  disease.  In  considering  the  symptoms  that  accom- 
pany diseases  of  the  nerves,  pathologists  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  have  looked  on 
the  brain » cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord  as  the  parts  in  which  the 
causes  of  all  nervous  disorders  reside,  or  in  which  they  originate. 
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If  yoa  exainine  the  works  of  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Abercrombie,  and 
all  those  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  you 
will  find  that  their  inquiries  consist  in  searching  after  the  caases  of 
functional  changes,  either  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  spinal 
marrow,  forgetting  that  these  causes  may  be  also  resident  in  the 
nervous  cords  themselves,  or  their  extremities,  which  I  shall  call 
their  circumferential  parts.  When  we  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  system  grows,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact, 
that  in  the  development  of  that  system,  during  the  foetal  state,  the 
nervous  extremities  and  trunks  are  formed  before  any  traces  of  the 
brain  are  discernible,  we  must  at  once  allow  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  these  parts  may  become  incapable  of  discharging 
their  functions  in  consequenpe  of  changes  originating  in  themselves, 
and  not  proceeding  from  the  nervous  centres.  In  a  word,  may 
not  the  decay  and  withering  of  the  nervous  tree  commence  occa- 
sionally in  its  extreme  branches?  and  may  not  a  blighting  influence 
affect  the  latter,  while  the  main  trunk  remains  sound  and  unharmed  ? 
In  fact,  gentlemen,  pathologists  have,  with  respect  to  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  committed  an  error  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  was  so  long  prevalent  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  vascular 

System;  for  it  is  only  lately  that,  in  estimating  the  forces  which  in- 
uence  the  circulation  in  diseased  parts,  they  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  preponderating  influence  of  the  capillary  vessels,  inde- 
pendently of  the  heart's  action  and  the  vis  a  tergo.  It  is  only 
lately  that  they  have  recognised  the  important  truth,  that  diseased 
vascular  action  may  commence  in  circumference. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that,  in  most  cases  of  general  paralysis,  the 
affection  of  the  muscular  system  is  produced  by  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres;  yet  I  think  it  is  also  evident,  that  an  injury  of 
the  extremities,  or  circumferential  parts  of  the  nerves,  may  cause 
such  a  derangement  of  their  functions  as  to  give  rise  to  pauralysis. 
The  reason  why  persons  seek  for  the  explanation  of  paralytic 
symptoms  by  referring  them  to  the  nervous  centres  rather  than 
their  peripheral  extremities  is,  because  this  mode  of  inference  ac- 
counts more  satisfactorily  for  the  simultaneous  affection  of  many 
parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  if  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  or  both, 
or  if  the  cerebellum  or  spinal  cord  be  pressed  or  injured,  those 
parts  which  have  a.  nervous  connexion  with  them  will  experience  a 
corresponding  derangement  of  function.  But  if  a  process  of  dis* 
ordered  action  be  set  up  in  one  part  of  the  nervous  extremities,  and 
this  passes  on  to  another  part,  the  translation  seems  very  strange. 
and  you  cannot  easily  comprehend  why  paralysis  of  one  peripheral 
port  will  produce  the  same  disease  in  another.  It  has  been  asked, 
whether  a  local  paralysis  ever  can,  by  spreading  towards  the  centre 
of  the  nervous  system,  produce  paralysis  in  another  and  a  distant 
locality.*     This  is  a  question  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  investi- 

*  This  Question  has  not  been  diaeuBsed ;  sldioogh  the  Frenefa  ptdiologiia» 
when  fipeakin^  of  what  the^  tenn  the  "  pareljsis  of  innerrvtiott,"  idmowli^ 
the  prineiplefl^panlysis  existing  independent! j  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disesi** 
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gating;  and  I  think  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  or  satisfactorily 
examined,  considering  its  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
and  the  new  light  which  it  may  throw  on  many  of  the  most  obscure 
and  perplexing  forms  of  disease.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  first, 
that  paralysis  (from  whatsoever  cause  it  may  arise)  affecting  one 
portion  of  the  circumferential  extremities  of  the  nerves,  may  also 
affect  other  portions  of  their  extremities;  secondly,  that  pain  origi- 
nating in  one  situation  may  produce  a  similar  sensation  in  distant 
parts;  and  thirdly,  that  convulsions  resulting  from  irritation  in  any 
part  of  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  system  may  occasion  a  corre- 
sponding train  of  symptoms  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  You  per- 
ceive, gentlemen,  that  I  have  enumerated  the  three  most  remarkable 
symptoms  resulting  from  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  namely, 
paralysis,  pain,  and  convulsions.  If  I  succeed  in  showing  that  each 
of  these  may  be  produced  by  causes  acting  on  the  extremities  of  the 
nervous  system  at  a  distance  from  the  part  affected,  the  position  I 
have  advanced  will  be  proved. 

A  few  days  ago,  happening  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  house,  I  was 
told  by  a  young  lady  that  she  had  wounded  the  inside  of  the  ring- 
finger  with  a  blunt  needle,  and  that  she  found  in  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  numbness  and  loss  of  sensation.  I  said  to  her,  **  your 
little  finger  is  also  numb."  You  are  aware  those  two  fingers  are 
supplied  by  the  same  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Well,  the  little 
finger  was  really  numb,  as  well  as  the  finger  next  to  it,  which  had 
been  injured.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance ?  The  side  of  the  ring-finger  next  to  the  little  finger  had  been 
wounded  with  a  blunt  needle;  the  impression  made  on  the  nervous 
extremities  of  the  side  of  one  finger  produced  numbness  not  only 
in  that  finger,  but  also  the  same  cause  operated  backwards,  or  to- 
wards the  centre,  so  as  to  affect  the  branch  given  off  to  supply  the 
little  finger,  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  above  the  place  of  the  wound. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  cause  producing  numbness  of  a  particular 
branch  of  nerve,  occasioning  the  same  affection  in  another  branch, 
and  giving  rise  to  phenomena  identical  with  those  which  might  arise 
from  an  injury  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  This  is  a 
plain  fact.  You  have  a  case  of  precisely  the  same  paralysis  in  a 
poor  woman  in  this  hospital,  who  has  been  complaining  of  rheu- 
matic pains  in  various  parts  of  her  body.  Before  1  had  been  struck 
by  these  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  I  looked  for  the 
cause  of  this  paralysis  in  the  trunk;  now  I  can  understand  how  it 
may  be  in  the  peiiiphery.  You  recollect  I  made  some  observations 
before  on  this  subject,  and  mentioned  that  this  numbness  is  fre- 
quently remarked  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  that  this 
occurrence  in  old  persons  often  excites  apprehensions  of  approach- 
ing paralysis.  I  have  known  old  gentlemen  so  alarmed  by  it  as  to 
seek  medical  advice;  and,  as  this  affection  sometimes  precedes  gout, 
and  sometimes  accompanies  rheumatic  arthritis  and  phlegmasia 
dolens,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  one  which  1  would 
recommend  you  to  hold  in  memory,  though  I  must  confess  I  am 
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not  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  it.  I  have  seen  an  attack  of 
this  peripheral  paralysis  in  a  gentleman  of  gouty  habit,  and  heard 
him  express  a  great  deal  of  surprise  when  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Rirby, 
his  medical  attendant,  that  it  would  usher  in  a  fit  of  his  complaint. 
This  gentleman,  however,  after  taking  some  warm  stimulant  medi- 
cine, went  to  bed,  and  next  morning  had  a  regular  attack  of  gout. 
But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  you  make  experiments  by  handling 
snow,  or  immersing  your  hands  in  freezing  mixtures,  or  any  fluid  of 
very  low  temperature,  you  find  that,  after  some  time,  the  exposed 
parts  lose  first  the  power  of  sensation,  and  afterwards  that  of  motion, 
and  that  in  this  way  you  produce  a  complete,  though  temporary 
local  paralysis.  Of  this  fact  you  are  all  aware.  But  what  bears 
more  strongly  on  the  subject  in  question  is  that  the  paralysis  thus 
induced  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  hands  and  fingers,  but  also 
extends  to  other  parts.  You  not  only  have  the  hands  and  fingers 
numb,  but  also  lose,  in  a  great  degree,  the  power  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, which  is  seated  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wrist-joint  are  very  imperfectly  performed.  Now  all 
this  time  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  lying  at  a  considerable  depth, 
and  covered  by  warm  clothing,  are  protected  from  cold,  and  yet 
you  perceive  they  partake  in  the  paralytic  aflection  of  the  exposed 
parts.  Here,  then,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature,  cont>> 
borating  our  former  position,  that  causes,  producing  loss  of  power 
in  one  part  of  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  system,  may  have  not 
merely  a  local  influence,  but  also  travel  towards  the  centre  and 
aflect  distant  parts.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  cold  on  the  sys- 
tem, I  have  to  observe,  that,  from  the  experiments  made  on  this 
subject  by  Hunter,  Edwards,  Dr.  Marshal  Hall,  and  others,  some 
instances  of  its  efiects  seem  very  singular.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  production  of  paralysis,  which,  in  most  cases,  is 
partial,  but  is  sometimes  very  general  without  being  followed  by 
death.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  dog,  which  lay  buried  in  snow 
for  two  days,  and  was  then  taken  out  quite  stiff  and  insensible,  and 
thrown  on  a  dunghill  as  if  dead.  After  some  time,  the  poor  animal 
gave  some  symptoms  of  reanimation,  and  finally  recovered.  The 
influence  of  cold  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  yoo 
will  find,  that  he  mentions  a  case  of  paraplegia,  arising  from  para- 
lysis brought  on  by  cold,  which  lasted  for  eight  mon^s.  A  blast 
of  cold  air  on  one  side  of  the  face  has  been  known  to  cause  paralysis 
and  distortion  of  several  months*  duration.  Again,  you  have,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  man  in  this  hospital,  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
from  exposing  the  feet  to  cold  and  wet,  while  employed  in  baling 
out  water  in  a  quarry.  You  may  have  observed  the  same  thing 
brought  on  by  similar  exposure  in  fishing,  or  snipe-shooting,  and 
that  such  causes  gave  rise  to  paralysis,  not  only  in  the  parts  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  diminished  temperature  and  wet,  but  even 
extended  to  the  nervous  centres,  so  as  to  pro4}uce  decided  para- 
plegia. I  was  once  myself  exposed  to  a  verv  intense  degree  of  cold 
on  board  a  ship,  and  observed  that  the  sailors  who  had  been  most 
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exposed  suffered  severely,  and  did  not  recover  from  its  effects 
during  the  rest  of  our  voyage.  In  fact,  many  months  will  often 
pass  away  before  the  svmptoms  arising  from  cold  are  removed, 
and  you  will  find,  that,  m  addition  to  the  case  of  paraplegia  from 
cold,  which  lasted  eight  months.  Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions  ano* 
ther,  in  which  the  paralysis  was  permanent. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  commencing  in  the  extremities,  and  having  no  connexion 
with  lesions  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  was  the  curious  epidemie 
de  Paris,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1828.     Chomel  has  de- 
scribed this  epidemic  in  the  9th  Number  of  the  Journal  Hebdoma- 
daire,  and  having  witnessed  it  myself,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  of  the  same  year,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
accuracy  of  his  description.    It  began  (frequently  in  persons  of  good 
constitution)  with  sensations  of  pricking  and  severe  pain  in  the 
integuments  of  the  hands  and  feet,  accompanied  by  so  acute  a  de- 
gree of  sensibility,  that  the  patients  oould  not  bear  those  parts  to 
be  touched  by  the  bed-clothes.     After  some  time,  a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  hours,  a  diminution,  or  even  abolition  of  sensation  took 
place  in  the  affected  members,  they  became  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  shape,  texture,  or  temperature  of  bodies,  the  power  of 
motion  declined,  and  finally  they  were  observed  to  become  altoge- 
ther paralytic.    The  injury  was  not  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet 
alone,  but  advancing,  with  progressive  pace,  extended  over  the  whole 
of  both  extremities.     Persons  lay  in  bed  powerless  and  helpless, 
and  continued  in  this  state  for  weeks,  and  even  months.     Every 
remedy  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  practitioners  could  sug* 
gest  was  tried,  and  proved  ineffectual.     In  some,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  deranged,  and  this  affection  terminated  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,  and  even  in  death;  in  others,  the  vital  organs,  cerebral, 
respiratory,  and  digestive,  were  in  the  same  state  as  before  their 
illness,  and  their  appetites  were  good*,  but  still  they  remained  para- 
lytics.    At  last,  at  some  period  of  the  disease,  motion  and  sensation 
gradually  returned,  and  a  recovery  generally  took  place,  although, 
in  some  instances,  the  paralysis  was  very  capricious,  vanishing  and 
again  re-appearing.    The  French  pathologists,  you  may  be  sure, 
searched  anxiously,  in  the  nervous  centres,  for  the  cause  of  this 
strange  disorder,  but  could  find  none;  there  was  no  evident  lesion, 
functional  or  organic,  discoverable  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or 
spinal  marrow.     Now,  here  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  para- 
lysis creeping  from  the  extremities  towards  the  centre;  here  is  a 
paralyais  affecting  all  parts  of  the  extremities  as  completely  as  if  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  can 
any  one,  with  such  palpable  evidences  before  him,  hesitate  to  be- 
lie?e,  that  paralysis,  or  even  hemiplegia,  without  any  lesion  of  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  may  arise  from  disease  commencing  and  ori- 
ginating in  the  nervous  extremities  alone?  I  may  observe,  enpas- 
santf  that  where  paralysis  simultaneously  attacks  the  arm  and  leg 
of  the  same  side,  it  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  nervous  cen- 
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tres,  but  this,  I  think,  does  not  hold  where  the  paralysis  is  creeping, 
as  in  the  case  before  me,  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Stokes. 
''The  patient,  James  Moore,  was  admitted  on  the  dd  of  March,  la- 
bouring under  paraplegia,  which  he  attributed  to  cold  and  wet 
About  a  month  before  admission,  he  first  perceived  a  stiffness  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  afterwards  numbness  and  coldness  of  the 
sole,  and  then  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  dragging  of  the 
limb  in  walking.     During  the  progression  of  the  disease  up  along 
the  thigh,  it  commenced  in  the  left  foot,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he 
experienced  almost  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  in  the  right  lower 
extremity,  and  a  lesser  degree  in  the  left,  accompanied  by  so  much 
diminution  of  the  power  of  motion,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  walk 
without  support.     About  three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  para- 
lysis in  the  lower  extremities,  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  was 
attacked  with  numbness,  which  passed  successively  to  the  rest,  at- 
tended by  some  loss  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  power  of  grasping 
objects.     He  has  also  had  retention  of  urine,  and  the  bowels  were 
obstinately  constipated.     There  was  no  tenderness  of  any  part  of 
the  spine.     He  had  no  pain  in  the  head.     His  pupils  were  natural, 
mind  unafiected,  pulse,  sleep,  and  appetite  also  natural."    Here, 
gentlemen,  you  have  an  instance  of  what  I  would  term  creeping 
paralysis,  having  its  orig^  evidently  in  an  afiection  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves. 

I  may  now  observe,  that  I  have  brought  forward  instances  to 
prove,  that  direct  injury  of  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  may  pro- 
duce paralysis  in  another  and  distant  part;  but  have  we  not  also 
other  instances?  Certain  substances,  which  produce  morbid  efiects 
on  the  nervous  system,  are  found  to  be  attended  by  results  analo- 
gous to  those  described.  You  are  all  aware  that  lead  frequently 
brings  on  paralysis;  that  this  is  caused  by  the  local  application  of 
lead,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  local  application  extends  chiefly  to 
those  parts  to  which  the  lead  is  directly  applied.  Thus,  in  painter  s 
cholic,  the  paralysis  almost  invariably  begms  in  the  hand  and  wrists, 
preceded,  I  will  allow,  in  many  cases,  by  symptoms  of  poisoning  of 
the  system,  as  shown  by  the  tormina  and  affection  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Dr.  Bright  has  remarked,  that,  in  painter's  cholic,  the  spine 
is  frequently  tender  in  the  cervical  region,  when  the  upper,  and  in 
the  lumbar,  when  the  lower  extremities  are  affected.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  spinal  tenderness  is  often  the  consequence  of  disease 
df  the  extremities,  and  not  the  cause;  so,  I  think,  it  is  in  painter's 
cholic.  We  found,  in  this  hospital,  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  which 
there  was  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  without  any  spinal  ten- 
derness in  the  commencement;  but  when  the  disease  had  lasted  for 
some  time,  the  affection  seemed  to  spread  towards  the  sfunal  co- 
lumn. When  this  took  place,  it  generally  caused  an  aggravatioo 
of  the  disease;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  we  bad  many  instances 
where  it  could  not  be  discovered ;  and  you  are  not  to  think  that  this 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  should  always  precede  the  (»ralytic 
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aiTection  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  which  is  observed  in  painter's  cholic. 
You  have  seen,  in  this  hospital,  two  cases  of  spinal  tenderness  su- 
pervening on  peritonitis  and  acute  gastric  irritation  ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  disease  in  which  the  nervous  extremities,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  parietes,  or  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  you  find  almost 
inyanably  that,  after  some  time,  there  will  be  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  spinal  column,  as  the  consequence  of  those  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  grant,  that  as  soon  as  the  spine  becomes  affected, 
whether  the  disease  be  tympanitis,  peritonitis,  or  that  swelling  of 
the  belly  to  which  the  name  of  hysterical  meteorism  is  applied,  there 
will  be  certainly  an  aggravation  of  the  existing  symptoms. 

You  perceive  this  conducts  us  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  how 
far,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints,  are  we  to  consider  spinal 
neuralgia  as  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
those  troublesome  hysterical  affections,  which  you  are  called  on  to 
treat,  are  preceded  by  spinal  neuralgia,  but  in  many  well-marked 
cases  it  is  totally  absent.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  medical  men  have  been  biassed,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  by  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Teale,  and  others,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  various  anomalous  affections,  supposed  to  be  con-^ 
uected  with  irritation  in  the  spinal  column.  Every  female  who 
complains  of  any  kind  of  abdominal  or  pectoral  symptoms  of  an 
obscure  nature  is  examined  all  over  the  spine,  and  if  the  slightest 
tenderness  be  detected,  according  to  the  practice  generally  pursued, 
you  are  to  leech  and  blister  her  back,  or  to  apply  tartar  emetic 
ointment.  I  think  I  have  seen  injurious  effects  from  this  plan  of 
treatment.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  as- 
certain, if  possible,  whether  it  was  the  central  or  circumferential 
parts  which  were  first  affected,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  you  can  pro- 
mise yourselves  less  from  any  local  application  to  the  spine  than  in 
the  former;  whereas,  in  those  instances  where  the  disease  has  tra- 
velled from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  you  may  hope  for  suc« 
cess  from  local  applications.  It  is  important  to  recollect,  gentle- 
men, that  violent  enteritic  affections  may  produce  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  In  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose  disease 
arose  from  obstruction  in  consequence  of  eating  nuts,  and  to  which 
1  formerly  adverted,  violent  enteritis  and  peritonitis  arose,  and  he 
had  two  relapses;  from  these  he  recovered \pith  difficulty,  but  they 
left  him  paralytic  of  his  lower  extremities.  Afler  two  months,  the 
paralysis  speedily  yielded  to  the  application  of  stimulating  liniments. 
This  case  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr^  Cusack  saw.  In  another  remarkable 
case,  concerning  which  I  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Ireland,  a  frequently 
recurring  vomiting  was  in  the  end  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities;  but  as  I  nean  to  publish  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  at  present. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  attention  is,  that  pain,  numb^ 
ncss,  spasm,  and  loss  of  power  from  an  affection  of  the  circumfe- 
rential parts  of  the  nerves,  may  commence  in  those  extremities,  and 
be  propagated  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  be  finally  confounded 
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with  diseases  ortginatiag  ^i  the  central  parts  themselves.     You  have 
seen  in  the  patient,  James  Moore,  hemiplegia,  which  I  am  convinced 
had  its  origin  in  the  extremities.     Have  you  not  also  seen,  in  the 
cases  of  peritonitis,  gastric  irritation,  and  painter's  cholic,  a  conse- 
cutive affection  of  the  spine?     Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that 
paralysis,  commencing  in  the  nervous  extremities,  may  not  only  in- 
duce disease  of  the  spine,  but  in  time  bring  on  disease  of  the  brain 
itself.     It  does  not  follow  that  a  fatal  paralysis  affecting  the  brain 
should  commence  in  that  organ.     In  Dr.  Woolaston's  case,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  occasional  partial  amaurosis  under  which  he 
laboured,  for  such  a  length  of  time  before  his  death,  by  referring 
it  to  disease  of  the  brain?     In  consequence  of  a  temporary  para- 
lysis of  one  half  of  the  retina  of  each  side,  he  saw  but  the  halves  of 
objects,  and  from  this  he  argued,  that  there  was  a  semi-decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves.    This  happened  several  times,  but  never  re- 
mained for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  at  that  pe- 
riod it  was  proved  that  any  disease  existed  in  the  brain.*    Some 
time  back,  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Brereton,  a  very  singular  example  of 
defective  vision  in  a  wealthy  bookseller,  who  had  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  from  accident.    This  gentleman^  one  day,  in  going  up  a  hill 
near  Clonskeigh,  remarked,  that  where  there  was  but  one  man,  he 
saw  two  men,  but  divided  at  the  middle,  as  if  they  were  cut  by  a 
vertical  line  into  two  halves.     I  questioned  him  closely  on  the  oc- 
currence, thinking  it  to  be  the  effect  of  imagination,  but  he  said  this 
was  not  the  cause,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  he  saw 
double.    There  is  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  optical  delu- 
sion.    It  is  well  known  that  when  vision  is  much  impaired,  the 
power  of  seeing  light  often  remains,  when  the  eye  cannot  distin- 
guish any  particular  object.     A  partial  and  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  retina,  in  a  vertical  section,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  apparent 
white  line,  bisecting  the  object  vertically.     Again ;  in  the  case  of 
a  fine  young  lady,  whom  I  saw  along  with  Dr.  Beatty,  amaurosis, 
acute,  sudden,  and  complete,  came  on  without  any  headach  or  ce- 
rebral symptoms  being  complained  of.     When  called  to  see  her,  I 
found  her  walking  about  the  drawing-room,  quite  cheerful,  and  en- 
joying a  good  appetite,  but  perfectly  blind.    After  the  lapse  of  some 
days,  these  symptoms  were  followed  by  profound  coma  and  death. 
But  there  are  other  instances  more  decidedly  corroborative  of  the 
positions  I  have  laid  down.     You  all  know  that  if  a  man  gets  a  blow 
or  cut  on  the  forehead,  which  wounds  or  divides  the  frontal  nerve, 
not  only  the  parts  which  that  nerve  supplies  become  paralytic,  but 
that  also  the  diseased  impression,  thus  produced,  spreads  towards 
the  centre,  affects  those  nerves  which  anastomose  with  the  frontal, 
and,  by  means  of  the  communication  formed  between  the  nerves  of 
the  eye-ball,  through  the  lenticular  ganglion,  deranges  the  functions 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  causes  amaurosis.    Formerly  I  was  in  the 

*  I  do  not  lay  maeh  stress  on  this  ease,  as  the  organic  disease  foond  after 
death  was  so  considerable.  In  connexion  with  the  next,  however,  it  is  iafie- 
resting. 
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habit  of  giving  a  different  account  of  this,  and  thought  that,  because, 
in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  as  for  instance  the  mole, 
the  fifth  nerve,  from  which  the  frontal  is  derived,  is  the  true  nerve 
of  vision,  those  animals  having  no  optic  nerve,*  I  had  found  an 
analogy  capable  of  giving  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  injury  of 
the  frontal  nerve  is  sometimes  followed  by  blindness.  But  this,  I 
am  of  opinion,  cannot  be  the  true  mode  of  accounting  for  the  amau- 
rosis, as  I  can  now  readily  conceive  how  injury  of  any  other  nerve, 
having  communication  with  the  optic,  may  spread  inwards,  and 
finally  derange  or  destroy  its  functions. 

You  will  frequently  observe  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
otherwise  enjoy  tolerable  health,  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  a  slight  shade 
of  paralytic  affection  of  the  system,  fitful  and  capricious  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  duration,  sometimes  remarked  on  every  instance  of 
corporeal  exertion,  sometimes  scarcely  at  all,  presenting  at  one  time 
a  reiteration  of  successive  attacks,  and  at  another  time  being  totally 
absent  for  months.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  J  have  studied  for 
months,  and  one  in  particular  for  years.  The  gentleman,  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  latter,  complained  of  barely  perceptible  weakness, 
and  dragging  of  one  of  his  legs  whenever  he  was  tired;  but,  if  he 
took  a  glass  of  wine  on  coming  home,  he  got  quite  well,  and  these 
symptoms  disappeared.  Matters  went  on  in  Uiis  way  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  the  paralysis  being  at  one  time  in  one  leg 
and  then  in  the  other.  At  last  he  got  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  then  subsided.  He  next  got  confirmed  paralysis 
of  one  side,  and,  soon  after  this,  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  on  the 
brain.  You  will  often  find  persons  similarly  affected  with  paralytic 
attacks  of  the  extremities;  at  first  slight  and  transient,  but  after- 
wards increasing  in  vigour  and  intensity,  until  they  terminate  in 
ramollisseroent  or  effusion.  Formerly  I  was  of  opinion,  that  this 
fugitive  and  shifting  paralysis  depended  upon  local  congestion  in 
the  brain,  and  others  have  attributed  it  to  effusion ;  but  this  is  not 
the  fact.  Persons  may  die  after  having  laboured  for  some  time 
under  hemiplegia,  and  yet  no  trace  of  lesion  of  the  cerebral  mass 
could  be  detected;  and  why?  Because  many  of  them  are  cases  of 
this  creeping  paralysis,  commencing  in  the  peripheral  extremities, 
and  travelling  gradually  towards  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  only  on  the  principle  of  there  being  such  a  disease  as  local 
paralysis  not  induced  by  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  that  we  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  nature  of  such  cases  as  paralysis  of  the  deltoid, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Elliotson  has  made  so  many  interesting  ob- 

*  A  curious  instance  of  the  total  absence,  or  imperfection,  of  a  pair  of  nerres, 
is  related  by  ^e  Rer.  Mr.  Bree,  in  tbe  Magazine  of  Natural  History :  "  A  white 
cat,  of  the  rersian  breed,  was  kept  in  bis  family  as  a  favourite.  The  animal  was 
s  female,  quite  white,  and  perfectly  deaf.  She  produced,  at  rarions  times,  many 
litters  of  kittens,  of  which  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or  less  mottled, 
tabbj,  &c.  &c.  But  the  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  of  the  offspring 
prodttoed  at  one  and  the  same  birth,  such  as  were  like  the  mother,  entirely 
white,  were,  like  her,  inrariably  deaf;  while  those  that  had  the  least  speck  of 
colour  on  their  fur,  as  inyariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hearing." 
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sarvations.  It  is  by  reference  to  this  hypothesis  alone,  that  we 
can  account  for  the  following  cases,  detailed  by  Dr.  Cooke,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  palsy : 

''  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  of  anomalous 
hemiplegia,  attended  by  circumstances  not  less  extraordinary  than 
those  above  described.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  who 
is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was,  in  the  year  1796,  affected  with 
a  diminution  of  power  in  the  right  hand.  This  complaint  increased , 
notwithstanding  a  variety  of  modes  of  treatment,  till  the  year  1800; 
when,  after  a  course  of  mercury,  recommended  by  Mr.  Cline,  its 
farther  progress  was  stopped,  since  which  time  the  disease  has  re- 
mained stationary.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  are  the 
following.  The  muscles  of  the  left  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow,  are  much  wasted,  and  greatly  diminished  in  power;  while 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  not  at  all  lessened  in  size,  and  but 
little  in  power.  The  state  of  the  right  side  is  just  the  reverse,  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  arm  being  of  their  natural  size,  and  possessin:; 
their  full  power ;  whilst  those  of  the  fore-arm  are  very  much  wasted, 
and  their  motion,  especially  that  of  the  fingers,  is  almost  entirely 
abolished.  In  all  other  respects,  this  gentleman  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly well.  No  cause  for  this  disease  can  be  assigned,  nor  did  any 
method  cf  treatment  afford  the  smallest  relief,  till  the  mercurial 
course  was  adopted,  when  the  progress  of  the  disorder  was  arrested 
in  the  year  above-mentioned.  Since  that  time  no  attempts  to  re- 
move the  complaint  have  been  made,  yet  it  does  not  increase. 

'*  In  a  late  publication  by  Mons.  Keratry,  a  case  of  general  palsy 
is  related,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  very  extraordinary.  This 
case  is  adduced  with  a  view  of  showing  how  little  residue  of  animal 
existence  is  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  intelligent  being. 
There  is  now  living,  he  says,  m  D'Isle  et  Vilaine,  a  person,  who, 
after  having  been  blind  for  ten  years,  lost  also  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  became  almost  universally  paralytic. 
He  was  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  arms,  legs,  thighs,  aod 
of  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  face;  but  the  power  6f  speech,  and  the  functions  of  re- 
spiration, circulation,  and  digestion  remaihed.  Under  these  deplo- 
rable circumstances,  however,  he  is  not,  says  Mons.  Koratry,  wholly 
without  consolation,  for  a  sort  of  intercourse  is  preserved  with  his 
family  and  friends,  by  means  of  characters  traced  on  that  part  which 
still  retains  its  sensibility,  and  in  this  state  of  unexampled  misery, 
he  retains,  in  some  degree,  the  distinguishing  character  of  man- 
intelligence."* 

I  saw,  the  other  day,  with  Mr.  Crampton,  a  case  of  paralysis,  in 
which  the  mouth  was  drawn  upwards  and  to  one  side,  accompanied 
by  ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  same  side,  so  as  to  produce  very 
great  distortion.     Mr.  Crampton,  with  his  usual  decision,  said, 

*  Inductions  Moralea  et  Physiologiques,  p.  375. 
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'<  put  a  blister  here  aiid  there,  here  and  then  there,  and  you  set 
things  to  rights,*'  marking  out,  at  the  same  time,  a  space  over  each 
of  the  principal  trunks  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  are  expanded  over 
the  side  of  the  face.  It  happened  exactly  as  he  predicted ;  the  first 
blister  we  applied  pulled  up  the  eyelid,  the  next  partially  rectified 
the  distortion  of  the  mouth,  and  the  third  made  it  quite  straight. 
Now,  the  phenomena  of  this  case  and  its  treatment  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  paralysis  to  arise  from  disease  of  the  brain ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider  the  disease  as  originating 
in  the  nervous  extremities  themselves,  how  easy  will  it  be  to  ac- 
count for  the  mode  of  Qperation. 

So  far  of  paralysis,  gentlemen,  for  I  perceive  our  time  has  expired. 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  brought  forward  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  in  proof  of  the  position  with  which  I  set  out,  that  dis- 
eases may  commence  in  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  extend  not  only  to  other  parts  of  the  branches  or 
extremities,  but  even  travel  towards  the  centre,  and  finally  affect 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  opens  a 
vast  field  for  investigation,  and  may,  perhaps,  form  an  additional 
clue  to  discovery  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  most  obscure  and 
difficult  class  of  diseases. 
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Case  in  which  a  large  Dose  of  Camphor  was  taken.      By  G. 
EiCKiioRN,  M.D.  (Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Hays.) 

I  HAVE  read  this  morning,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  your  Journal, 
page  236,  a  notice  of  a  case  in  which  a  large  dose  of  camphor  had 
been  taken,  and  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  in 
my  own  person  the  effects  of  such  a  dose  of  that  article,  and  as  the 
results  in  my  case  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  one  you  have 
noticed,  a  narrative  of  the  symptoms  I  experienced  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

In  1817,  during  the  wet  n^onth  of  November,  (in  Germany,)  I 
was  attacked  with  cold  in  the  head  and  a  severe  cough.  One 
evening  I  took  a  lump  of  camphor,  about  the  size  of  my  thumb,  and 
rubbed  it  down  with  sugar,  with  the  intention  of  takmg  a  little  of 
it  occasionally,  and  left  it  in  the  mortar  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
paper;  it  was  about  six  o'clock,  I  sat  alone,  and  being  unable  to 
read,  because  my  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears,  time  passed  very 
tediously,  and  I  therefore  took  without  reflection,  from  time  to  time, 
a  teaspoonful  from  under  the  cover  without  lifting  it,  till  about 
nine  o'clock,  when  I  perceived  the  mortar  almost  empty;  I  had 
taken  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  idea  then  rushed  to 
my  mind  that  I  had  perhaps  poisoned  myself;  but  as  I  did  not  feel 
any  ill  effects,  I  resolved  to  wait  till  such  symptoms  should  ensue 
as  might  call  for  interference.  I  accordingly  went  to  bed,  taking 
with  me  laudanum  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  I  had  not  been  half 
an  hour  in  bed  before  I  began  to  feel  warmer  and  warmer,  till  I 
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experienced  a  burning  heat,  and  at  the  aame  time  my  heart  throbbed 
more  and  more  frequently  till  it  prts  impossible  to  count  the  pulse, 
but  unattended  with  any  uneasiness  in  the  head.  I  never  felt 
bettef ;  never  were  my  ideas  more  liyely  or  clearer;  it  appeared  as 
if  my  intellectual  powers  were  increased^  and  certainly  champagne 
never  brought  on  a  more  pleasing  intoxication.  In  this  situation 
I  passed  about  an  hour  and  a  half»  or  two  hours,  when  my  skin 
began  to  grow  moist;  soon  after  my  pulse  became  slower,  and  I 
fell  asleep.  The  next  morning  I  awoke  miserably  weak,  the  sweat 
having  penetrated  to  the  lower  side  of  the  feather  bed,  and  my  shirt 
and  clothes  were  drenched.  My  cold  and  cough  were  just  as  the 
evening  before.  1  took  a  lump  of  camphor  about  the  same  sire, 
and  found  it  to  weigh  nearly  ^iij.,  and  supposing  the  powder  left 
in  the  mortar  to  have  been  the  third  part,  I  had  taken  jij.  or  120 
grains. 

The  difference  between  the  two  cases  as  to  the  symptoms  is  in* 
deed  great;  in  the  case  at  Breslan  the  pulse  was  hard;  in  mine 
this  did  not  occur,  and  the  frequency  was  so  great,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  pulse  could  have  become  hard;  then,  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  the  pulse  was  full;  in  mine  it  was  small  in  accordance 
with  its  frequency;  there  was  heaviness  of  the  head;  my  head  felt 
rather  light:  anxiety  and  agitation  were  experienced  in  the  other 
instance;  I  have  never  felt  more  exhilarated  and  comfortable:  the 
individual  at  Breslau  suffered  violent  heat  in  the  stomach;  I  did 
not  experience  any  uneasy  sensation  in  that  organ;  and  as  to  the 
senses,  I  remember  only  that  I  could  perceive  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  in  the  ear,  but  without  any  disagreeable  sensation.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  bladder,  and 
therefore  suppose  there  was  none.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms 
may  be  accounted  for  by  my  having  taken  the  camphor  unmixed 
with  any  article  capable  of  modifying  its  effects,  whilst  by  the  indi- 
vidual at  Breslau  the  substance  was  taken  dissolved  in  four  ounces 
of  brandy,  to  which  last  article  I  think  many  of  the  symptoms  are 
to  be  ascribed. — American  Journal  of  the  Med,  Sciences, 


PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

External  Iliac  Artery  successfully  tied.   By  James  C.  Hall,  m.o.> 

of  Washington  City. 

.  The  feasibility  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  the  following  operation  is  deemed  worthy  of  reooni 
onlv  from  its  having  been  performed  under  circumstances  extremely 
unfavorable  to  success. 

Oct.  5,  1831.  I  saw  George  Snow,  a  labourer,  age  thirty-five, 
of  intemperate  habits;  now  confined  to  his  bed;  reduced  in  flesh; 
haggard  in  appearance;  digestive  functions  impaired.  He  relates, 
that  three  months  since,  in  lifting  a  heavy  burden,  he  felt  something 
give  way  in  his  thigh,  and  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  no- 
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ticed  a  small  tumor  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  limb,  and 
that  it  has  unremittingly  continued  to  increase.     At  this  time  the 
left  thigh  is  four  times  by  admeasurement  the  size  of  the  other,  and 
the  leg,  ankle,  and  foot  are  highly  cedematous  and  varicose.    Upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  is  presented  a  tumor,  extending  from 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  one  third 
or  more  of  the  way  downwards,  elastic,  resisting  and  strongly  pul- 
satile;  it  is  of  a  dark-bluish  colour,  &nd  this  not  truly  pointed ;  ha,s 
a  promioence  when  the  impulse  of  the  blood  is  forcibly  felt,  ^ud 
produces  the  impression  that  here  the  parietes  are  very  thin.    The 
pulsation  is  evident  on  a  very  wide  surface,  and  by  means  of  thfi 
stethoscope  is  discovered,  high  up  in  the  iliac  fossa,  where  also  there 
is  much  fulness.     Here  two  symptoms  give  the  case  a  formidable 
and  almost  desperate  character,  rendering  it  very  doubtful  whether 
the  rupture  in  the  artery  has  occurred  above  or  below  Poupart^s 
ligament;  but,  as  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  iliac  artery 
arrests  the  pulsation,  and  as  the  prominence  of  the  tumor  is  belo^y 
the  groin,  I  feel  authorized  in  thinking  that  the  disease  is  diffused 
aneurism  arising  from  a  rupture  of  the  femoral  artery ;  that  the  ili^yc 
artery  is  sound,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  tied.     This  day  the 
temperature  of  the  affected  limb  is  84°  between  the  toes,  and  86*^  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  that  of  the  sound  limb  is  94°  and  96°  at 
the  corresponding  points.     There  is  a  general  numbness  of  thjs 
thigh,  with  a  severe  and  constant  pain  about  the  knee;  pulse 
ninety. 
Oct.  6th.     Pulse  1 14;  in  other  respects  no  change. 
Oct.  7th.     Drs.  Dacoes,  VVAKFiELD,and  Collins,  examined  the 
case,  and  concurred  in  opinion  with  me  that  the  operation  of  tying 
the  external  iliac  artery  gave  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  an  early 
death. 

This  operation  I  proceeded  immediately  to  perform  in  the  mode 
recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;  but,  as  the  processes  of  the  ilium 
and  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  were  completely  obscured  by  the 
swelling,  the  location  of  my  incision  was  necessarily  uncertain.  It 
commenced  at. a  point  opposite  to  and  distant  from  the  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  about  one  inch,  and  extending  with  a  gentle  curve 
downwards,  terminated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  abdominal 
''iog.  The  anery  was  found,  and  proved  to  be  sound,  but  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  the  ligature,  owing  to  the  very 
great  toughness  of  the  substance  connecting  it  with  the  vein.  The 
needle  in  Physick's  artery- forceps  twisted  and  broke  in  attempting 
to  pierce  this  fascia,  and  finally  I  was  compelled  to  pass  a  knife- 
handle  under  thfi  artery,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  I  cautiously 
niade  an  incision.  With  Gibson's  instrument  I  then  passed  the 
ligature,  which  was  tied  singly.  Four  other  vessels  were  tied. 
The  peritoneum  was  not  injured.*    The  pulsation  in  the  tumor 

*  Tb«  great  itreDgth  of  tbe  Uring  peritonemn  is  prorf d  hy  the  fallowing 
«agttl«r  aocident.  Mr.  Rodnej,  »ge  twenty-five,  stttrog  on  a  boy'f  sled,  rapidlf 
^eeoded  a  £rosen  suxfftce,  and  came  in  contact  with  a  blwit  »Uck»  an  inch 
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immediately  ceased,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  diroinutioD  in  si^e. 
The  wound  was  dressed  simply;  the  whole  limb  invested  in  carded 
cotton,  and  laid  in  a  flexed  position. 

Three  hours  after  operation ,  pulse  120;  temperature  of  left 
limb  85^;  of  the  other  91°;  has  some  griping  near  the  wound;  limb 
numb;  pain  at  knee  severe,  insensible  to  friction,  general  aspect 
natural.  At  one  o'clock  a.m.  slight  bleeding  at  nose;  shortly  after 
slept. 

Oct.  8th.  At  seven  a.m.  complained  of  a  "  heaving*'  sensation, 
which  was  relieved  by  a  mouthful  of  weak  toddy.  At  eleven  a.m. 
feels  well;  aspect  natural;  no  appetite;  no  thirst;  tongue  clear; 
pulse  116.  Pain  in  knee  diminished,  but  yet  severe,  circumference 
on  tumor  the  same;  other  parts  of  limb  much  diminished;  veins 
moderately  full,  temperature  in  both  limbs  87<*.  At  two  p.x.  great 
agony  in  limb,  which  is  affected  in  succession  with  the  sensations 
of  hot  embers  being  upon  it,  of  the  pouring  of  hot  water,  and  the 
pricking  of  many  needles;  complains  of  nausea  and  giddiness. 

Oct.  9th.  Limb  much  reduced,  but  not  the  tumor;  numbness 
ceased;  pain  much  relieved;  pulsation  thought  to  be  discovered  in 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  Wound  nearly  closed  through  its  whole 
extent,  having  only  a  little  pus  and  flakes  of  lymph  upon  its  edges. 

At  six  P.M.,  after  the  operation  of  oil  taken  in  the  morning,  he 
complained  of  a  sensation  in  the  abdomen  **  like  that  of  a  50ib. 
weight  going  up  and  down,"  and,  upon  the  hand  being  applied,  the 
aorta  could  be  felt  strongly  beating.  At  ten  p.m.  laudanum  was 
given  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  oil  and  calm  his  irritation. 

Oct.  10th.  Pulse  varied  from  100  to  116;  temperature  nearly 
equal  in  both  limbs.  Applied  frictions  and  warm  envelopes  to 
remove  coldness  of  leg. 

Oct.  11th.     Beating  sensation  above  wound. 

Oct.  12th.  Not  so  well;  wound  sore;  '*  much  beating  and 
throbbing  in  middle  of  leg." 

Oct.  15th.  His  bowels  disordered ;  dark  and  foetid  stools.  Or- 
dered calomel  and  opium. 

From  this  time  no  change  worthy  of  record  occurred.  The 
oedema  rapidly  disappeared,  while  the  tumor  formed  by  the  coagu- 
lated blood  very  slowly  decreased  under  the  use  of  stimulating 
frictions.  The  pain  of  the  knee,  depending  probably  upon  pres- 
sure made  upon  the  nerves,  could  only  be  alleviated.  The  wound 
remained  generally  in  a  healthy  condition,  though  the  healing  pro* 
cess  was  not  as  rapid  as  at  first  promised.  Upon  the  22d  day  the 
ligature  came  away.  The  patient  continued  to  do  well  in  every 
respect,  and,  though  the  limb  is  not  entirely  reduced  to  its  natural 

hroad  and  half  an  inch  thick :  it  entered  by  the  side  of  the  reetum,  and  pene* 
trated  six  inches-.  He  withdrew  it  himself:  there  was  a  gush  of  blood;  Iw 
fainted,  and  died  in  thirty-one  hoars.  I  did  not  see  him  till  after  death,  wImb, 
upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  stick  had  passed  between  the  rectom,  pcn- 
toneum,  and  isacrum,  and  had  wounded  the  primitive  iliac  just  at  its  bifurctfioB* 
The  petitonenm  was  not  wounded  at  all. 
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standard',  no  doubt  remains  that  it  will  be  perfectly  restored.  To 
the  assiduity  and  skill  of  Dr.  Barry,  who  attended  during  the 
afler-treatmenty  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  happy  termination  of 
this  case. — Ilnd. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


THE  EPIDEMIC  INFLUENZA. 

Dv«nfO  netriy  the  whole  of  tbie  montb,  a  serere  oatarrfat]  epidemic  bas  rery 
generallr  prevailed  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  coantrjr.  But  few 
peTsona  nave  altogether  escaped  its  influence,  although  in  many  the  symptoms 
bare  been  so  mild  as  to  require  for  their  relief  and  remo^  little  more  than  the 
ordiairy  domestic  remediea.  In  those,  bowerer,  who  had  suflbred  previously 
from  pohnonary  complaints,  the  epidemic  bas  in  many  instancea  been  reiy 
serere,  and  not  nnfrequently  fatal.  Sereral  cases  bare  fallen  under  our  own 
care,  in  which  the  patients,  who  bad  before  been  subject  to  bronchitis  and  asth- 
matie  diseases,  hare  been  placed  in  danger  by  toe  attack  of  the  prerailing 
malsdy.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  we  hare  seen  upwards  of  150  cases ; 
aad,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  we  hare  heard,  this  is  but  a  small  number  in 
comparison  with  that  which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  many  other  praotitionera. 
The  disease  bas  usually  commenced  with  headach  and  a  general  feeling  of  op- 
pression; febrile  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  sererity,  modified  of  course  by 
tbe  prerious  state  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  has  quickly  followed ;  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  with  sometimes  slight  inflammation  of  the 
erea,  hare  either  at  first  attended  tbe  febrile  accession,  or  speedily  succeeded  it. 
In  msny  instances  tbe  patient  has  complained  of  great  lassitude,  and  a  feeling 
of  general  soreness  orer  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ^  with  pains  in  the  arms 
and  legs.    Tbe  cough  bas  generally  been  riolent  and  tedious. 

As  tar  as  our  own  obserration  extends,  children  bare  been  much  less  subject 
to  the  disease  than  adults,  and  females  much  more  so  than  males. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  prored  fatal  in  any  case  where  the  patient  was 
before  the  attack  in  good  health.  We  know  that  many  fatal  cases  hare  been 
mentioned,  but  we  hare  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  in  all  these  instancea  the  pa- 
tients were  inralids  at  the  period  of  their  being  attacked  with  the  epidemic,  or 
far  adranced  in  age,  and  likely  to  fall  rictima  to  any  disturbance  of  their  feeble 
and  worn-out  constitutions. 

It  has  of  course  been  found  necessary  to  rary  the  treatment  according  to  tbe 
age  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  W  ith  rery  few  exceptions,  bowerer,  gene- 
rli  bleeding  bas  not  been  required,  end,  when  it  has  been  unnecessarily  emplored* 
great  depression  has  followed,  and  but  little  alleriation  of  the  cough  and' op- 
pression of  the  chest  has  been  obtained  by  it.  Mild  purgatives,  saline  diapbc- 
retics,  occasional  warm  drinks,  and  confinement  to  bed  for  a  few  days,  has 
appeared  to  be  the  most  efiectual  and  beneficial  mode  of  treatment.  An  opiate 
at  bedtime  has  generally  been  giren  with  adrantage.  The  disease  is  now  on 
tbe  decline,  but  in  many  persons  who  hare  been  attacked  the  harassing  cough 
continues,  and  appeara  to  be  but  little  under  tbe  control  of  ordinary  remedies. 

Many  persons,  who  hare  imprudently  exposed  themselres  to  cold  soon  after 
the  attack,  have  suffered  from  serere  relapses,  the  management  of  which  we  hare 
found  much  more  difficult  than  the  original  disease. 

« 

Lo!f DON  Medical  Socixtt  PnisES.  Tbe  following  subjects  are  fixed  upon ; 
essays  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  1st  December  in  each  year:  1834,  Diseases 
of  the  Urethra ;  1835,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Ferer. 

The  Jacksonian  Prise  for  183f ,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Mode  of 
Union  in  bimple  and  Compound  Fractures,  was  awarded  by  tne  Council  of  tbe 
College  of  SuTgeoDS,  to  Bbmjamxm  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Wimpole  street,  Carendish 
■qeaie. 
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At  ft  meetiiig  of  die  Council  of  the  Medico- Bot«nioftl  Bocietj  of  Loodon,  UU 
12th  Februarj',  1853,  Earl  Stanhopk,  Preaideat,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  reaolved,  That  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Sooietj  shall  be  offend  for  tfat 
best  Essar  in  the  English,  Frenoh,  German,  or  Latin  language,  on  the  qaeetioi, 
'*  What  is' the  vegetable  substance  which  could  be  employed  with  sneoesaai  t 
substitute  for  mercury  in  the  cure  of  Syphilis,  or  of  diseases  of  the  Li?err 
and  that  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  shall  be  offered  for  the  best  Etaj 
'*  On  the  medicinal  qualities  and  uses  of  anj  v^igenous  plant  which  is  not  jet 
sufficiently  known,  or  on  new  uses  and  applications  of  any  other  indigeBoos 
plants,"  provided  that  such  Essay  possesses  sufficient  merit;  and  that  thejshill 
be  received  till  the  close  of  the  year  1834;  and  that  the  medals  shall  be  be^wed 
9jL  the  anniversary,  January  16tOt  1835.. 

That  each  essay  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  nvM 
and  addresaof  tfaie  author,  and  marked  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  essay;  wi 
that  each  essay  to  which  a  medal  is  not  awarded  shall,  apcqnling  to  tlie  wuh 
of  the  author,  be  restored  to  him^i  or  submitt94  to  this  Council,  in  «rdec  toitt 
being  read  at  a  general  meeting. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

QaQEOB  Glbhuiiniiiq,  Seeretuj. 

Professor  BmnriTT  will  deliver  a  ooaite  ef  Lectufee  on  Botany,  at  the  Boyal 
Inatitntion  of  Great  Britain,  oemmeneing  on  Tuesday  the  Slst  ckT  May.  The 
following  i«  am  outline  of  the  eeries. 

$.  Veoetablb  Mbtamoi^phosis. 

I.  EPfaKNBSIS  P^lfTAaUMy  OR  TrAIMITIOMAL  MBTAXQftBaoeUy  |VCLUDI»6 
TUB  nSOUUAB  AM O  ORnillABT  CvOliUTlONS  OB  StBUCTUBB. 

May  2l8t/  7^  four  agu  ofplanU,  The  seed,  the  herb,  the  flower-bud,  and 
the  fruit  of  vegetables ;  analogous  to  the  egg,  the  larvae,  the  chryaalis,  aud  the 
imago  states  of  insects.  These  epochs  often  majrked  by  not^)»Ie  changes  of  fom, 
character,  and  Amotion. 

May  28th.  Accommodation  to  external  phyticql  influence**  Acclimatioo,  dic- 
ing, unseasonable  developmeot.    Apparent  perceptivity  in  vegetables. 

II.  Prolbfsis  Plantarvm,  or  Metabtatic  Metamorpbosis  ;  iadodiog  lh* 
inegular  and  compensating  developments. 

June  4th.  Abnormal  ewlutiont  of  root  and  ttem,  A't/titX  roots;  fascicnlate  and 
spiral  stems;  anomalous  branches;  foliar  construction  of  steaas  and  bougb; 
abortive  buda  and  branches ;  thorns,  spinaoules,  &c« 

June  11th.  Abnormal  development  of'  budt.  Adventitious  gems;  arrest  of  d«> 
velopment  in  the  foliage  forming  the  scales  of  the  hybemade,  pbyUodia,tendxil«, 
£cc.,  and  causing  the  relapse  of  bractes,  s^mIs,  petals,  atsmeoe,  pbtils,  and 
fruit,  into  leaves. 

III.  Anamorphosis  PlantaruM)  or  Adtentitiovs  MetasTorpbosis;  ix- 

CtUDINQ   extraordinary   AND   CASUAL  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

June  18th.  Change*  torotitht  in  plantt  by  chance  and  cnlture,  Pretematanl 
development  and  abortion  of  roots,  stems,  buds,  leaf-stalks,  leaves,  flower^stalb, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds;  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  these  several  parts. 

June  S5th.  Limits  of  the  transformationt  observable  in  plants,  Appetencj  for 
improvement ;  no  teAdeocy  to  absolute  change ;  difficulty  of  preserving  caaoai 
varieties.  Are  new  parts  or  organs  ever  formed  t  Are  plants  convertible  into 
each  other,  or  into  animals  of  any  grade  1  Docltrine  of  progressive  peifectibilit/ 
considered. 

VBW  bsalanb  BBADB. 

It  BMy  not  be  generally  known  that  the  importation  of  New  Zeabnder^  bssds  ii 
BOW  entirely  prohibited.  By  the  late  Act,  which  regulated  the  duties  to  be  leviad 
^  anatomical  preparatioBS,  an  expssee  provision  is  made,  thaft  not  soy  ditr. 
however  high,  ahall  p«rBUt  them  to  nesp ;  for,  revolliBg  bb  the  atalsBieBt  naj 
uipear,  these  chiefs  were  absolutely  oeine  vuixdered  to  Bi;ppl/  the  eabieeli  « 
European  virtuosi ;  and  so  profitable  h%d  the  trade  become,  and  bo  greet  wsi  the 

1 
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dteitad,  tiiat  no  New  Zeiilaiider'0  head  w«s  sufb  upon  bU  ihoiilderft,  if  willdii  the 
reach  of  e  trader'*  swivel. 

Since  writing  the  abore,  we  have  noticed  the  following  jtaragraph,  which  hat 
beeo  copied  into  onr  jonmala  from  the  "  Sidney  Herald. 

"  Dmigerou  Carfpt,  A  rerj  severe  encounter  took  place^  a  riiort  time  ago,  be* 
twixt  one  of  oar  colonial  schoooen,  md^  partj  of  New  Zealanders.  It  appears 
that  this  ressel,  daring  her  last  trip  to  Sydney,  had  pocared  a  number  of  native 
heads,  and  also  brought  up  a  chief  with  them.  While  the  chief  was  on  board, 
the  captain  had  occasion  to  oTerhanl  his  stock  of  heads,  and  l3»eT  were  ineanti- 
onaly  exposed  to  the  view  of  his  companion.  The  chief  caught  a  elimpse  of  them, 
and  recognised  the  heads  of  some  of  his  own  relatives.  He  said  but  little  at  the 
time,  but,  when  be  returned  to  the  ialands,  he  procured  a  party  to  resent  the 
inaalt  given  him.  They  immediately  commenced  firing  upon  the  schooner,  and 
a  regular  fire  was  kept  up  between  both  parties  for  some  time,  when  the  vessel 
weighed  anchor,  and  sheered  off.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  the  schooner 
had  not  erowded  all  sail,  the  eaptaia  and  crew  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
an  exchange  of  heads  taken  plaee.*'-^5ydn«y  H$rald,  Aug.  2.] 

Baron  HEURTELOtrp  perfanned  Aie  operation  of  Lithotripsy,  on  Saturday  last, 
before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  medical  men  and  students,  in  the  theatre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  a  patient  of  Mr.  Earlb.  The  patient  was  n 
middle-aged  man ;  the  stone  was  seised  and  crushed  with  the  greatest  ease;  ind 
all  present  were  astonished  at  the  Baron*s  dexterity. 

LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  a  Translation  of  the  celebrated 
Woil[  of  Ratxs  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Wm.  Diceiksov,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 
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{MtStaS  Harfcf  mmmI  it  tnttrfd  tm  (Ida  UH  m»Um  a  capg  ft*  ami /ar  «&•  pmrfmt,  At  tUUi  ^  bMb 
/iVfwwIff  tMa  tmf to  w  m»  yifjiiid^  wlfe4  ta**  ao*  aprwad/tr  watkt,  sr  mem  mtmik$t  ^fi9r^ 

A  Plain  Account  of  Vacdnation,  dnlgned  for  the  Heads  of  Famillea,  wherein  the  Hiitoiy, 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


CONGENITAL  CATARACT. 

Clinical  Lecture  on  Congenital  Cataract,  delivered  at  the 
Birmingham  Eye  Infirmary ^  October  30,  1832,  by  Mr. 

MiDDLEMORE. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  aware  that  infants  are  occasionally 
born  with  cataract  in  one  or  both  eyes;  they  have  what  is 
termed  congenital  cataract;  and  I  may  mention  it  to  you,  that 
this  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  several  children  of  the  same 
family:  we  have,  for  instance,  seen:  at  this  institution  four 
children,  brothers  or  sisters,  (I  forget  which,)  all  of  whom 
were  born  with  cataract  in  each  eve,  and  you  will  find  some 
mformation  relating  to  this  singulis  occui*rence  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  p.  158,  and  in  the  excellent  Lec- 
tures of  Dupuytren.  You  will  remember  therefore  that 
congenital  cataract  is,  in  some  instances,  a  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  a  particular  part  of  the  ey6, 
which  may  occasionally  be  noticed  in  various  members  of  the 
same  family.  I  cannot,  however,  find  that  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  young  man  whose  case  I  shall  presently  relate, 
have  sufiered  from  any  similar  disease. 

Case.  Thomas  Gardner,  twenty-two  years  old,  has  con- 
genital cataract  in  each  eye.  His  mother  informed  me  that 
she  took  him  to  Dr.  Power,  of  Lichfield,  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  that  the  doctor  recommended  that  no  operation 
should  be  performed  until  he  was  older,  and,  not  wishing  to 
tamper  with  the  eyes,  she  had  allowed  the  disease  to  remain. 

Now,  before  I  performed  an  operation  upon  him,  he  could 
just  see  to  walk  about;  could  sometimes,  by  placing  a  book 
almost  in  contact  with  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  it  laterally, 
make  out  letters;  could  distinguish  suddenly  contrasted 
degrees  of  light,  the  more  vivid  colours,  and  so  on;  but  he 
possessed  no  degree  of  vision  which  enabled  him  to  read  at 
all  freely,  or  follow  any  ordinary  employment. 

413.    No.  84,  Hew  SerUt.  3  l 
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Appearance  of  the  cataract.  A  densely  opaque  mem- 
branei  rather  smaller  than  the  pupil,  (which  was  naturally 
under  the  influence  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  light,)  was  situ- 
ated immediately  behind  the  posterior  chamber;  it  was  dot- 
ted, or  marbled,  and  was  evidently  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Other  circumstances  connected  mth  the  state  of  the  eye» 
The  eyeball  is  very  small;  its  muscles  have  acquired  an  irri- 
table unsteady  action,  and  the  globe  is  continually  rolling 
about  in  the  orbit  The  cornea  is  exceedingly  diminutive, 
and  rather  more  convex  than  usual;  the  iris  is  healthy  in 
appearance,  but  much  more  distant  from  the  neural  surface 
of  the  cornea  than  ordinary,  and  its  mobility  is  less  active, 
and  more  limited,  than  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  present. 

Operation,  In  this  case  I  was  desirous  of  operating  upon 
one  eye  first,  and  of  witnessing  its  efiects,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  determine  the  probable  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  the  removal  of  the  opaque  capsule;  for,  as  I 
shall  presently  more  particularly  explain,  the  retina  is  often, 
in  these  cases,  permanently  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
vision,  and  is  not  improved,  is  not  altered  in  the  slightest 
degree,  when  the  original  obstacle  to  perfect  vision  is  taken 
away. 

As  an  experiment,  which  could  do  no  material  injury,  I  in- 
troduced a  small  cataracWneedle  behind  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  as  for  the  posterior  operation  of  solution,  removed 
the  capsule  from  the  pupil  by  depressing  the  point  of  the 
needle,  so  as  to  leave  that  part  perfectly  clear,  and  endea- 
voured to  detach  the  opaque  membrane  from  the  iris,  to 
which  it  had  formed  some  adhesions.  However,  on  with- 
drawing the  instrument  from  his  eye,  the  capsule  quickly 
returned  to  its  original  situation.  As  this  operation  proved 
quite  unsuccessful,  I  practised  a  different  one  about  nine 
days  afterwards:  it  consisted  in  making  a  small  puncture  in 
the  cornea,  introducing  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  within  the  in- 
cision, and  beneath  the  corneal  flap,  and  removing,  or  rather 
endeavouring  to  remove,  the  tough  capsule ;  but  1  found  that 
the  adhesion  of  this  membrane  to  the  iris  was  of  so  firm  a 
nature,  that,  rather  than  separate  or  destroy  it,  I  could  detach 
the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connexion;  I  was  content  therefore  to 
pull  it  through  the  pupil,  and  leave  it  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. Soon  after  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
opaque  capsule  retired  into  the  posterior  chamber*  As  soon 
as  the  very  slight  inflammation  produced  by  this  operation 
had  subsided,  I  made  an  incision  in  the  cornea  with  Beer*B 
knife,  and  divided  it  pretty  much  as  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
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Aon  of  extraction^  (except,  of  course,  that  the  division  of  the 
cornea  iras  rather  less  extensive;)  I  then  introduced  a  small 
hook  behind  the  margin  of  the  capsule,  and  withdrew  it 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  eye  was,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Last  Wednesday  I  performed  a  similar  operation  upon  the 
right  eye  only,  dividing  the  cornea  at  its  upper  instead  of  at 
its  lower  part,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  opaque 
capsule;  and  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
benefits  this  operation  has  conferred.  You  may  perceive 
that  the  pupil  is  quite  clear  and  circular^  that  the  iris  is  un- 
injured, and  that  no  part  of  the  opaque  capsule  remains. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  particulars  of  this  case;  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  congenital 
cataract,  and  will  conclude  my  observations  by  pointing  out 
various  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  which  have 
appeared  to  me  to  raider  it  one  of  great  practical  interest. 

Vou  are  aware  that  it  is  not  now  the  custom  to  allow  con- 
genital cataract  to  remain,  as  happened  in  this  case,  without 
any  attempts  being  made  to  effect  its  cure :  it  is  estabUshed 
and  correct  practice  to  operate  upon  infants  at  the  early  age 
of  from  six  toirighteen  months;*  and  to  Mr.  Saunders  is  due, 
I  believe,  the  credit  of  first  distinctly  recommending  and 
bringing  this  practice  into  general  notice;  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester, 
claim  for  him  the  honour  connected  with  this  improvement  in 
an  important  department  of  ophthalmic  surgery.f  Unques- 
tionably it  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  management  of 
these  cases  not  to  wait,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  until 
the  subject  of  the  disease  had  arrived  at  adult  age,  but  to 
operate  whilst  the  patient  is  very  young;  and  I  may  tell  you 
that,  without  mentioning  the  loss  of  time  the  continuance  of 
the  disease  until  adult  age  involves,  that  many  serious  evils 
occunin  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye,  and  its  ap- 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  this  operation  to  be  performed  earlier ;  at  a  pe- 
riod after  birth  yar3ring  from  one  to  two  months.  (See  his  Surgical  Lectures.) 
Dr.  Farre  says,  that  the  greatest  snccess  attended  Mr.  Saunders'  operations  for 
congenital  cataract,  when  performed  on  children  between  eighteen  months  and 
four  years  old. 

t  In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Ware  published  an  account  of  a  tose  in  which  he  suc- 
cseded  in  curing  congenital  cataract  by  the  operation  of  solution,  in  a  boy  seyen 
years  old,  and  he  then  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  extracting  the  capsule  by  an 
incision  in  the  cornea,  if  it  should  be  yery  thick  and»tough ;  in  1805,  he  repeats 
this  suggestion,  and  again  recommends  the  posterior  operation  of  solution  as  the 
best  means  of  curing  congenital  cataract ;  and  in  1811  he  states,  that  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  operating  upon  infanta  who  had  congenital  cataract,  by  slightly 
lacerating  die  anterior  capsule.  (369.)  Mr.Cheselden  operated  upon  "youzig 
children,"  when  bom  with  cataracts,  as  appears  from  his  statement  contained  in 
his  small  work  on  Anatomy,  published  in  179S,  page  304. 
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pendages,  which  are  distinctly  referrible  to  the  absence,  on 
the  part  of  the  retina^  of  its  due  impressibility  by  light;  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  case  before  us  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  you  the  more  important  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  notice  that  the  eye  is  remarkably 
small,  that  it  is  imperfectly  developed.  You  are  aware  that  if 
an  organ  be  insufficiently  exercised  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
at  a  proper  period,  it  is  not  duly  and  fully  developed.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  established  law  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  you  will  find  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
replete  with  interest;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  in  this  very  cursory 
manner,  in  order  that  I  may  point  out  to  you  how  admirably 
it  is  illustrated  as  respects  the  development  of  the  eye,  when 
its  functions  are  never  properly  called  into  exercise,  in  the 
case  before  us.  You  may  perceive  (and  it  is  a  point  well 
worthy  your  attention),  that  although  no  part  of  the  eye  is 
wanting  except  the  lens  and  its  capsule— -that,  with  these 
exceptions,  it  is  perfect  as  respects  the  number  of  its  parts; 
and  that,  although  its  various  parts  are  all  of  them  actually 
existent  and  evolved,  yet  the  organ  is  exceedingly  small;  the 
actual  size  of  the  eye  is  in  fact  so  much  less  than  usual,  that 
its  diminutiveness  is  palpable  to  common  observation.* 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  I  shaU  direct  your  obser- 
vation, is  the  unsteady,  rolling  motion  of  the  eyeball.  Youro- 
mark  that,  when  a  person  is  desirous  of  looking  attentively  at 
an  object,  his  eye  becomes  steady  and  fixed ;  such  a  state  of  the 
eye  is  essential  to  the  accurate  perception  of  minute  objects, 
to  what  may  be  termed  minute  vision.  But  if  you  examine 
the  eyes  of  an  adult  in  whom  congenital  cataract  exists,  you 
observe  that  thevare  continually  darted  in  various  directions; 
the  muscles  of  the  globe  have  lost  their  steadiness  of  action, 
and  have  become  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  wiU. 
This  rolling,  unsteady,  and  vacillating  motion  of  the  eyeball 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  present  case.  It  appears  that  the  retina 
does  not  receive  a  distinct  impress  from  any  one  object;  no 
impress  sufficiently  decided,  to  engage  the  powers  of  vision  in 
the  definite  and  determined  contemplation  of  its  characters. 

Another  circumstance  will,  I  am  sure^  have  occurred  to 
your  mindsj  as  relates  to  the  alienee  of  the  natural  stimulus 

*  I  hare  lately  had  an  opportamty  of  seeing  two  yoang  peraons  who  were 
born  with  cataract  in  each  eje,  and  in  whom  the  handa  ana  feet  were  ezeeed- 
inglj  small.  This  imperfection  of  development  was  so  obvious,  that  a  profee* 
sional  friend,  who  saw  these  persons  with  me,  remarked  that  thej'axipesKd  Uka 
this  hands  and  feet  of  an  infant  attached  to  the  limbs  of  an  adnlt.  I  nave  aervitl 
times  observed  various  errors  in  the  formation  and  development  of  daSttvA 
parts  of  the  system  in  persons  soffering  from  congenital  cataract. 
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of  the  retina  during  a  long  term  of  years;  it  will  become 
torpid,  and  its  susceptibility  wOl  be  diminished.  You  may 
now  observe  this  fact,  and  you  will  find,  on  making  inauiry, 
from  the  subject  of  these  clinical  remarks,  that,  altnough  the 
membranous  cataract  is  removed,  the  pupil  rendered  clear, 
and,  in  short,  although  every  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
free  transmission  of  light  is  taken  away,  he  cannot  see  so  well 
as  those  persons  generally  do  who  are  cured  by  the  usual 
operation  of  those  forms  of  cataract  which  occur  in  advanced 
life.  Your  physiological  knowledge  will  have  caused  you  to 
anticipate  such  a  result;  but  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  those  circumstances  which  determine  the  decree 
of  perfection  with  which  the  different  organs  perform  their 
various  functions. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
long  continuance  of  congenital  cataract,  namely,  1,  imperfect 
development  of  the  eye;  2,  a  constant,  unsteady,  rolling  or 
yacillating  motion  of  the  globe;  and  3,  impaired  susceptibi- 
lity of  the  retina:  and  you  will  remember  that  the  two  first  of 
these  injurious  effects  are  never  afterwards  materially  re- 
lieved, and  that  the  latter  is  very  generally  a  permanent 
defect;  that  is,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  be 
much  increased  after  the  obstacle  to  the  free  transmission  of 
light  is  taken  away,  yet  its  sensibility  is  even  then  much  less 
than  that  of  a  perfecdy  healthy  eye.  To  the  same  effect  is 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Farre,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Saunders:  he  says,  the  sensibiUty  of  the  retina,  "in 
many  of  the  cases  cured  at  Uie  ages  of  four  years  and  under, 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  children  who  had  enjoyed  vision 
from  birth;  but  at  eight  years,  or  even  earlier,  the  sense  was 
evidently  less  active;  at  twelve,  it  was  still  more  dull;  and, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  it  was  generally  very 
imperfect,  and  sometimes  the  mere  perception  of  light  re- 
mained." 

If  congenital  cataract  be  allowed  to  remain  without  any 
efforts  being  employed  for  its  cure,  the  opaque  capsule  (the 
usual  remnant  of  congenital  cataract),  is  apt  to  acquire  adhe- 
sions to  surrounding  parts,  and  particularly  to  the  iris;  and 
this  circumstamce  very  much  diminishes  the  chances  of  re- 
storing unimpaired  vision,  besides  adding  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  associated  with  the  performance  of  an  operation 
for  its  cure. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  evils  connected  with  the  long 
continuance  of  congenital  cataract,  as  its  necessary  effects^ 
but  they  are  of  a  minor  character,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  oc- 
cupy your  time  in  pointing  them  out  in  detail. 
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You  may  imagine  that  congenital  cataracts  rary  in  dieir 
colour  and  consistence,  and  also  as  to  the  part  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  opacity.  I  shall  explain  to  you  what  generally 
occurs,  and  shall  then  mention  to  you  the  real  state  of  db- 
ease  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  whose  eyes  you  have  just 
examined.  The  lens  is  generally  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
often  presents  a  milky  appearance;  it  is  very  soft,  almost 
fluids  and  the  capsule  is  transparent.  This  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  exact  nature  of  the  original  disease,  as  it 
exists  during  the  first  years  of  Ufe;  but,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  lens  becomes  absorbed,  the  capsule  becomes 
opaque,  and  its  two  layers,  not  being  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  lens,  unite  and  form  one  tough  membrane, 
such  as  you  may  observe  in  the  preparation  I  now  pass  round. 
This  preparation-'glass  contains  the  two  touffh,  opaque,  ci^ 
cular  membranes,  which  I  removed,  as  you  know,  from  the 
eyes  of  Thomas  Gardner,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  united 
hemispheres  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  You  will  understand 
that,  in  accomplishing  this  union  of  the  two  layers  of  the  cap* 
sule,  that  it  is  the  anterior  capsule  which  retires  upon  the 
posterior  as  the  lens  becomes  absorbed;  for  the  latter,  (the 
posterior  capsule,)  in  consequence  of  its  firm  connexion  with 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  does  not  change  its  situation. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  opaque  capsule  possess 
the  power  of  absorbing  the  lens,  and  1  am  disposed  to  believe 
diat  it  does  not  possess  any  such  capacity.*  Yofl  must 
carefully  notice  those  cases  in  which  there  exists  an  opacity 
of  the  capsule,  the  lens  remaining,  and  observe  whether  or 
not  it  becomes  absorbed  after  the  capsule  is  thoroughly 
opaque;  but  I  may  remind  you,  in  conducting  this  inquiry, 
to  determine  previously,  as  correctly  as  you  can,  the  state  of 
the  posterior  capsule,  and  to  decide  how  far  absorption  may 
go  on  through  the  texture — not  by  the  agency  of  the  lenti- 
cular surface  of  the  capsule.  Attention  to  these  two  circum- 
stances is  absolutely  essential,  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  any 
approach  to  a  correct  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
never  seen  an  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  as  a  conge- 
nital disease,  the  lens  itself  remaining  transparent;  nor  have 
I  observed  the  existence  of  a  hard  congenital  cataract  in  very 
early  life. 

.  Now,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  form  of  congeni- 
tal cataract  becomes  eventually  membranous,  I  am  desirous 
that  you  should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the 

*  The  abeorbing  power  of  serous  membranes  genersUy  is  always  impsutd, 
and  sometimes  totally  destroyed,  when  rendered  densely  opaqae  by  disease. 
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process  by  means  of  which  this  conversion  of  disease  is 
effected.    Let  me  then  repeat,  that  the  lens  is  first  opaque; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  opaque  lens  becomes  absorbed,  the  cap-^ 
sule  which  absorbed  it  becomes  opaque ;  that  the  two  layers  of 
the  capsule  eventually  coalesce,  and  very  frequently  acquire 
adhesions  to  the  iris.     Hence  you  perceive  the  reason  why 
this  thick,  tough,  opaque  membrane  is  not  readily  removed 
by  the  same  process  which  causes  the  absorption  of  the  lens. 
Mr.  Saunders  alludes  to  this  point  in  very  decided  terms,  and 
he  says  that,  if  this  tough  capsule  be  allowed  to  remain,  it 
can  neither  be  depressed  nor  extracted  (156;)  and  he  re- 
commends that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  form  an  open- 
ing with  a  needle  in  the  centre  of  the  tough  capsule.     Now 
you  will  find,  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  that 
Mr.  Saunders  had  some  grounds  for  the  expression  of  this 
opinion;  but  they  were  delusive,  and  the  reasoning  founded 
on  them  was  quite  erroneous.     If  the  thick  capsule  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  a  long  period  before  an  attempt  be  made 
to  remove  it,  it  acquires  (I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule), 
adhesions  to  the  iris,  and  is  very  often  strongly  connected 
with  the  hyaloid  membrane;  and  the  former  of  these  circum- 
stances much  increases  the  difficulty  of  extracting,  and  the 
latter  of  depressing  it;  and  you  know  that,  in  relating  the 
case  which  forms  the  basis  of  mv  remarks  this  evening,  I  told 
you  that  when  I  had  removed  the  capsule  from  the  pupil  by 
my  first  operation,  it  afterwards  recovered  its  original  situ- 
ation; and  this,  you  will  perceive,  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  firm  adhesion  subsisting  between  the  capsule  and  the 
hyaloid  membrane;  an^  you  will  further  remember  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  I 
could  not,  at  my  second  operation,  move  with  sufiicient  free- 
dom the  instruments  necessary  to  destroy  the  adhesion  sub- 
sisting between  the  iris  and  the  capsule,  and  that,  if  I  had 
persisted  in  my  attempts  to  withdraw  that  membrane  throush 
the  opening  in  the  cornea,  I  must  necessarily  have  torn  the 
iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment.     If  I  succeeded  in  removing 
the  tough  capsule  most  readily  at  my  third  operation*  on  the 
left  eye,  and  also  at  mv  first  operation  upon  the  right  eye,  it 
was  chiefly  because  I  had  made  the  incision  of  the  cornea 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to  move  the  hook  and  forceps 
very  freely,  when  introduced  beneath  the  corneal  flap.    And 
here,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Manchester,  who  was  a  most  tiuented  and  enthusiastic  culti- 

*  The  previous  operations  had  destroyed  some,  and  loosened  otber,  adhesionf 
of  the  capsale  to  the  iris,  so  as  to  assist  in  enabliDg  me  to  remore  it  the  more 
9Ma\j  at  mj  third  operation! 
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vator  of  our  interesting  profession,  I  should  tell  you  that  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  proposing, — or,  I  should  rather  say, 
for  urgently  and  distinctly  recommending,  the  remoTsl  of 
tough  capsular  cataract  by  a  section  of  the  cornea. 

Mr.  Gibson  pointed  out  that  very  little  inflammation  was 
excited  by  the  simple  section  of  the  cornea,  and  by  certain 
manipulations  necessary  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  opaque 
capsule  in  cases  similar  to  that  to  which  I  am  now  directiDg 
your  attention;  but  you  will  be  aware  that,  unless  you  can 
remove  the  capsule  pretty  quickly,  and  without  the  n-equent 
introduction  of  instruments,  your  manceuvres  will  be  Ukely 
to  give  rise  to  great  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or  of  the  tex- 
tures of  the  eye  generally;  and  you  will  also  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  using  instruments  in  so  small  a  space  as  that 
which  is  left  by  the  edges  of  the  incision  you  have  made  in 
the  cornea;  and  I  presume  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
these  difiiculties  suggested  to  Mr.  Gibson  the  necessity  of 
contriving  those  beautiful  instruments,  Gibson's  hook,  for- 
ceps, and  scissors,  the  invention  of  which  was  original  as 
respects  Mr.  Gibson. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Gibson  made  merely  a  small 
puncture  of  the  cornea,  but  I  have  been  foiled  on  several 
occasions  in  consequence  of  adhering  to  his  advice  in  this 
respect;  and  knowing  that  the  cornea  may  be  pretty  freely 
divided  in  persons  who  are  neither  very  young  nor  very  old, 
without  hazarding  the  occurrence  either  of  sloughing,  or  any 
material  degree  of  inflammation,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
make  (and  in  fact  I  have  done  so  in  my  more  recent  opera- 
tions), an  incision  of  the  cornea  pretty  much  the  same  as  for 
an  ordinary  operation  of  extraction;  perhaps  about  one- 
fourth  less  as  regards  the  whole  extent  of  the  section. 
Through  an  opening  of  this  kind  and  extent,  you  can  operate 
upon  the  opaque  capsule  with  ease  and  freedom;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  this  alteration  as  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibson.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  an  objection  to  the  more  extended  incision,  that  a 
puncture  of  the  cornea  is  more  readily  made  than  the  section 
of  that  membrane,  as  I  have  advised;  but  this  objection  will 
only  exist  in  reference  to  your  earlier  operations,  for  a  little 
practice  will  render  either  of  these  operations  easy  of  per- 
formance. And  here  I  may  remark,  that,  to  assist  you  in 
fixing  the  eye  before  making  the  puncture  of  the  cornea,  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  (if  you  are  operatiiig 
upon  the  left  eye,)  must  project  beyond  the  tarsal  margin  of 
the  lower  lid,  the  middle-  finger  should  be  pressed  firmly 
against  the  eyeball  towards  its  nasal  side,  and  the  index- 
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finger  must  be  pressed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  globe 
at  its  temporal  side,  so  as  to  steady  the  eye;  and  you  may 
employ  more  force  in  doing  so  than  in  an  ordinary  operation 
for  extraction;  for  I  can  tell  you,  that  the  rolling,  jerking, 
unsteady  movements  the  eye  has  acquired,  will  render  it  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  divide  the  cornea,  unless  you 
adopt  this  or  some  other  mode  of  controlling  them. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  of  congenital 
cataract  in  an  infant,  you  would,  of  course,  recommend  an 
operation  for  its  cure  without  delay,  if  it  be  in  good  health, 
and  more  than  six  months  old ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
you  would  not  think  of  dividing  the  cornea,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  the  cataract,  but  you  would  prefer  the  poste- 
rior operation  of  solution,  as  advised  by  Ware,  Gibson,  and 
Saunders;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  your  advice  is  requested 
respecting  a  case  of  congenital  cataract,  such  as  existed  in 
the  young  man  you  have  seen  this  evening,  you  would  extract 
it  in  the  way  I  have  recommended,  which  is,  you  know,  a 
modification  of  the  method  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Ware,  but 
more  particularly  and  precisely  recommended,  described, 
adapted,  and  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson;  and,  if  any 
finn  and  extensive  adhesions  exist  between  the  tough  capsule 
and  the  iris,  you  would  introduce  Gibson  or  Maunoir's  scissors 
beneath  the  corneal  flap,  and  make  an  aperture  in  the  opaque 
capsule,  and  cut  it  away  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with 
the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris;  the  loose  fragments  of  the 
capsule  may  then  be  withdrawn,  either  by  means  of  the  small 
hook  or  the  forceps. 

If  the  cataract,  which  was  originally  lenticular,  become 
membranous,  and  th^  two  layers  of  the  capsule  occupy  the 
situation  of  the  pupil,  and  become  united,  you  ought  not  to 
attempt  its  cure  by  tne  operation  of  solution,  because  the 
toughness  and  compactness  of  its  texture  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  solution,  and  very  little  under  the  influence 
of  the  absorbents;  neither  ought  you  to  attempt  to  depress 
it;  for  the  firmness  of  its  adhesion  to  the  hyaloid  membrane 
renders  that  operation  very  difficult  of  performance:  indeed, 
it  is  frequently  attempted  in  vain.  For  this  state  of  things 
the  operation  of  extraction  is  decidedly  preferable;  but  if  the 
cataract  occur  in  infancy,  the  operation  of  extraction  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unadvisable;  urmecessary,  because  the 
case  may  be  readily  cured  by  means  of  a  less  difficult  and 
important  operation;  and  unadvbable,  because,  at  the  period 
of  infancy,  the  iris  is  very  near  to  the  cornea,  and  the  cornea 
is  thicker,  its  texture  is  looser,  and  its  lamellae  are  more 
moveable  upon  each  other,  than  in  advanced  life ;  so  that  it 
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18  extremely  difficult  to  divide  the  cornea  under  such  circiiin- 
stanceSy  without  either  wounding  and  injuring  the  iris,  or 
leaving  behind  extensive  opacity  of  the  cornea*  Yon  are,  I 
apprehend,  iamiliar  with  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
cornea  in  infancy,  as  compared  with  its  qualities  in  themiddk 
and  subsequent  periods  of  life*  so  minutely  described  by 
Zinn,  Clemens,  and  Soemmering. 

Now  I  have  not  entered  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  I  performed  the  operation  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Gardner,  for,  as  many  of  you  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion, I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so;  and,  besides, 
I  have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
circumstances  which  would  detemune  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting some  particular  operation  for  the  cure  of  congenital 
cataract,  according  as  it  may  exist  in  early  or  in  more  ad- 
vanced life.  I  have  also  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  the 
adaptation  of  glasses  to  that  condition  of  the  eye  which  re- 
mains after  the  operation,  and  of  the  patient's  notions  of  the 
distances,  colours,  dimensions,  and  forms  of  objects,  on  ac- 
quiring the  increased  vision  which  an  operation,  performed 
for  the  cure  of  the  congenital  cataract  at  a  certain  age,  is  so 
well  calculated  to  confer.* 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall 
not  fail  to  continue  the  occasional  delivery  of  cUnical  lectures, 
whenever  those  circumstances  exist  which,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  have  induced  me  to  appear  before  you  on  the 
present  occasion;  at  least,  so  long  aa  you  evince  a  desire  to 
attend  them. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MBDICOaOTANICAL  SOCICTV  OF  LONDOIT. 
PubU^td  Mnder  the  Direction  efthe  PreeidtHtmtd  Onmcil. 

FEBRIFUGE  BARK  OF  EL  MALAMBO. 

Some  Account  of  ike  Febrifuge  Bark  of  a  Tree  coiled  EI 
Malambop  the  Produce  qf  South  America.  By  Wm. 
Hamilton,  m.d.  (Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Earl 
Stan  HOP  B,  President  of  the  Med.-Botanical  Society.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1825,  I  received  from  my  cor- 
respondent;, Mr.  Watts,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at 
Carthagena^  in  Columbia,  some  samples  of  a  febrifuge  bark, 
called  el  Malambo,  the  produce  of  a  tree  with  which  I  am 
wholly  unacquainted.  The  samples  consisted  of  pieces  of 
the  bark  in  substance,  and  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder.    As  it 

*  See  the  obeerrations  rolatmg  to  thia  interettiDg  aobjeet,  by  GbflicMff. 
Ware,  Wardrop,  Mannoir,  DnpaTtren,  &c. 
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reached  me  by  way  of  Liverpooly  and  the  carriage  of  the 
bark  in  substance  would  have  been  attended  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  and  expense,  I  requested  a  friend  there  to  place 
this  last  at  the  disposal  of  some  medical  gentleman  likely  to 
do  justice  to  its  investigation,  while  the  powder  was  transmit- 
ted to  me  by  post*  The  bark  in  substance  was  accordingly 
given  to  Dr.  Trail;  of  the  result  of  whose  trials  I  have 
never  since  been  favoured  with  any  report;  and  the  powder 
I  transmitted  to  Dr.  Bostock,  whose  clinical  researches 
pointed  him  out  as  a  person  likely  to  promote  the  objects  I 
had  in  view.  After  some  delay,  i  was  favoured  by  him  with 
the  following  letter,  dated  London,  11th  December,  1825. 

''Sir:  I  regret  that  so  long  a  time  should  have  elapsed  since 
the  receipt  of  your  letter.  When  it  arrived  I  was  far  from  home, 
and  have  since  that  time  been  very  particularly  engaged.  The 
account  which  is  given  of  the  bark  is  certainly  very  much  in  its 
favour,  and  its  sensible  properties  are  such  as  to  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  may  be  a  useful  article  of  the  materia  medica.  The 
only  plan,  however,  to  establish  a  point  of  this  nature  would  be  to 
send  a  quantity  of  the  substance  to  some  hospital,  or  dispensary, 
where  a  number  of  trials  might  be  made  of  it  by  any  person  in  that 
kind  of  extensive  practice.  Its  taste  and  odour  would  make  roe 
suppose  that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  as  is  the  case  with  Colombo  or  angustura;  and,  even  if 
its  properties  were  found  to  be  very  similar,  still  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  have  a  variety  of  articles.  As  I  have  no  connexion 
with  any  medical  charity,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  give  you 
any  assistance,  and  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  apply  to 
some  practitioner  in  your  neighbourhood. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

"  J.  BOSTOCK.** 

Mr.  Watts,  in  his  letter,  dated  Carthagena,  19th  July, 
1S25,  says, 

^*  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  valuable  pro- 
duction of  this  province:  it  is  the  bark  of  the  Malannbo  tree.  -  I 
enclose  you  a  little  of  the  powdered  bark;  and  Mr.  Byrne  has 
charge  of  a  parcel  containing  some  pieces  6f  the  bark.  You  have 
also  enclosed  a  description  of  this  bark,  and  its  qualities,  given  me 
by  Don  Jorge  Lopez,  the  apothecary,  my  neighbour,  with  a  trans^ 
lation.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  opinion  may  be  formed  in 
England  of  this  bark,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  become  an  article 
of  exportation  from  this  port;  for  it  can  be  procured  in  any  quan- 
tities. I  enclose  also  another  description  of  the  Malambo  tree, 
extracted  from  another  rare  and  valuable  Spanish  work  in  my 
possession,  with  a  translation. 
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The  following  are  the  accounts  referred  to: 

"  Descripcion  del  Malamboy  par  Don  Jorge  Lopez, 

**  Sedia,  en  la  provincia  de  Cartagena,  un  arbol  de  la  misma 
altura  de  los  Quinos,  nombrado  Malambo,  cuja  corteza  en  mi 
concepto  tiene  qualidades  mas  recomandables  que  la  Quina:  ella 
abunda  de  un  aromatico  tan  constante  y  penetrante  que  jamas  lo 
pierde,  y  per  supuesto  abunda  tambier  de  partes  gomosas  muy 
utiles,  k  mi  ver,k  la  naturaleza;  esindigena  de  esta  provincia,  y  se 
epcuentra  con  abundancia.  Su  corteza  as  quehabla,  y  crea  que  si 
se  dedicase  los  facultativos  k  hacer  usa  de  ella,  la  Quina  perderia 
su  concepto.  £n  este  pais  la  aplican  k  diversos  males  con  ventaja 
conocida,  en  particular  para  los  pasmos,  heridas,  inflamaciona, 
males  del  estomago;  a  mi  ver  producivia  un  efecto  admirable  eo 
la  hidropesia,  y  fiebres  malignas;  por  yarias  observaciones  que  se 
ban  hecho  es  eneax  para  las  asmas,  reumatisma,  disenteria.  supre- 
siones  de  menstruas;  en  fin,  en  el  pais,  y  en  particular  en  los 
campas,  es  un  remedia  general  aplicado  con  felix  suceso  en  todas 
las  enfermedadas  referidas."* 

**  Descripcion  del  Malambo,  (extracted  from  a  rare  Spanish  toork,) 

*'  El  tercero  es  el  Malambo,  cuja  corteza  aromatico  es  un  anti- 
spasmodico  eminente,  de  un  amargo  muy  activo,  febrifugo,  j 
astringente.  Lo  hay  con  abundancia  en  la  provincia  de  Santa 
Marta,  donde  lo  aplican  para  curar  pasmo,  calenturas,  intermit- 
teutes,  y  la  dysenteria ;  y  tambien  se  encuentra  en  varies  territorios 
de  esta  provincia.  Se  hacen  algunas  extracciones  de  su  corteza 
par  la  Habana,  y  alii  lo  usan  con  mucha  suceso  contra  el  pasmo,  a 
que  son  muy  propensas  los  negros ;  y  desde  que  iien  este  speci/ico 
cast  no  muera  ninguno  deeL  Aqui  no  se  aplica  para  nada,  y  hace 
pocos  dias  hemos  visto  morir  un  joven  apreciable,  par  no  haberie 
dado  en  tiempo  esto  remedio.  £s  un  vegetal  importantissimo^que 
merece  la  atencion  del  gobierno  por  las  virtudes  que  dexamos  ex- 
puestas,  y  aplicaciones  que  se  bacen  de  el  en  Santa  Marta;  como 

*  Translation  of  the  Dtseription  oftho  Malambo,  given  by  Don  George  Lopa. 

There  is  found  in  the  province  of  Carthagena  a  tree  of  the  aame  height  u 
the  Qainas,  (hark-trees,)  named  the  Malambo,  the  bark  of  which,  in  myopinioo, 
poaaosses  more  valuable  qualities  than  eren  the  Quina.  It  abounds  with  la 
aromatic  so  strong  and  so  penetrating,  that  it  never  loses  it  under  anj  circum- 
stances; and,  of  course,  it  likewise  abounds  in  gums  hi^hlj  useful,  in  mj  idn, 
to  humanity.  It  is  indigenous  to  this  province,  and  is  round  in  great  aboo- 
danctf.  It  is  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  I  allude,  and  I  really  believe  thtt, 
were  the  faculty  to  make  use  of  it,  the  Quina  (Peruvian  bark)  would  fall  intb^if 
estimation.  In  this  country  it  is  applied  to  several  diseases  with  well-ksovs 
success;  in  particular,  in  cases  of  spasms,  wounds,  inflanmiations,  disessef  of 
the  stomach.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  produce  the  happiest  results  in  ctwi  oi 
dropsy  and  malignant  fever.  From  several  other  observationa,  it  is  also  fbosii 
highly  efficacious  in  asthmas,  rheumatisms,  dysentery,  and  suppressioo  of  tb« 
menses.  In  short,  in  the  province,  and  particularly  m  the  country  parts,  it  it  * 
remedy  applied  with  the  happiest  success  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  above. 
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y  por  color  y  olor  de  su  corteza,  tenemos  razones  para  creer  sea  del 
genero  Cusparia,  6  Quina  de  la  Angostura,  de  que  se  compane 
parte  del  receta  del  difunta  Dr.  Mutis,  para  curacion  de  la  dysen- 
teria,  y  na  duda  mos  aseguar  que,  a  fadta  de  esta,  puede  stiplir  la 
corteza  del  Malambo."* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  late  canon  Don  Jose 
Ignacio  del  Pombo,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  lamented  and 
learned  Mutis,  in  his  rare  and  almost  unknown  work  on  the 
Natural  Productions  of  the  Province  of  Carthagena. 

Having  requested  a  further  supply  of  Malambo  bark  for 
experiment,  I  at  length  received  a  second  supply  of  some 
pounds,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  at  a  time  when  indisposition 
had  confined  me  for  some  months  to  the  house.  I  in  conse- 
quence applied  to  my  friend  Dr.  Cookworthy,  whose  practice 
at  the  dispensary  pointed  him  out  as  a  person  likely  to  pro- 
mote my  views,  especially  as  he  had  facilities  for  getting  it 
reduced  to  powder,  which  were  not  within  my  reach;  and  I 
placed  the  whole  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece, 
(fragments  of  which  accompany  this  paper,)  at  his  disposal. 
The  bark  was  in  pieces  of  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness;  the  outer  and  thinner  coat  was  externally 
of  an  ash  colour,  marked  with  irregular  longitudinal  furrows, 
and  separating  from  the  inner  or  thicker  coat,  which  had 
more  of  a  ligneous  texture,  or  any  attempt  at  breaking  the 
bark,  by  bending  the  fragment  marked  a,  exhibits  both  the 
inner  and  outer  coats  of  the  bark  united ;  on  fracture,  the 
smell  was  agreeably  aromatic,  and  the  taste  not  unpleasantly 
bitter.  I  failed  in  my  expectations  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
report  of  its  effects  from  Dr.  Cookworthy,  and  could  only 
learn  from  him,  in  conversation,  that  it  was  as  effectual  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  intermittents  as  the  cinchona;  but 

*  Deteripwn  of  tht  Malambo,  {extracted  from  a  rare  Spanish  Work.) 

The  third  ift  the  Malambo,  the  aromatic  bark  of  which  is  a  powerfal  antispaa- 
modic,  a  very  active  bitter,  febrifuge,  and  astringent.  It  abounds  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Martha,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  cure  of  spasm,  intermittent 
fever,  and  ^sentery ;  it  is  likewise  found  in  several  districts  of  this  province. 
It  is  sent  (the  bark)  in  some  quantity  to  the  Havana,  and  there  it  is  used  with 
much  success  in  cases  of  spasms,  to  which  the  negroes  are  very  subject;  and 
since  they  are  in  possession  of  this  specific  scarcely  any  die  of  it.  Here  no  use 
whstever  is  made  of  it,  and  not  many  days  ago  we  have  seen  a  verjr  amiable 
young  man  carried  off,  from  not  having  taken  this  remedy  in  time.  It  is  a  most 
important  vegetable,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  government,  for  the  virtues 
we  have  enumerated,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  Santa  Martha.  From  the  colour 
and  odour  of  its  bark,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  of  the  genus  Cusparia,  or 
Quina  of  Angustura,  of  which  is  in  part  composed  Dr.  Mutis'  receipt  for  the 
cure  of  dysentery ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  this  might  be  supplied 
hy  the  Malambo. 
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the  bulk  of  the  dose  rendered  its  exhibition  objectionable, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  quinine,  a  few  grains  of 
which  produced  all  the  effects  of  as  many  ounces  of  either 
the  Peruvian  or  Malambo  bark.  I  urged  him  in  vain  to  get 
his  brother  to  analyse  a  portion,  and  determine  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  its  active  constituents;  and  I  found  that,  by 
trusting  to  others,  I  had  again  lost  the  opportunity  which 
this  second  supply  afforded  me  of  investigating  its  useful 
qualities.  I  had,  however,  retained  one  piece  of  the  bark, 
which  I  treasured  up,  in  the  hope  of  some  future  opportunity 
offering  for  getting  it  analysed;  and  this  piece  I  shall  gladly 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  my  applications  to  Bfr. 
Watts  for  specimens  of  the  plant  which  produced  it;  and 
hence  I  am  Unable  to  throw  the  smallest  Ught  upon  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  advance  anything  beyond  the  merest 
conjecture.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  true  cin* 
chonas,  which  differ  from  the  Exostemas  in  having  their 
stamina  included,  seems  probable  from  Humboldt's  obser 
vation,  {Pets.  Narr,  vol.  iii.  p.  29,  note.)  that  almost  all  the 
cinchonas  of  the  inferior  regions  are  Exostemas,  not  true 
cinchonas,  the  properties  of  which  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  genuine  cinchonas  of  the  Andes ;  while  from  his 
observation  of  the  fact  of  his  not. having  found  a  single 
specimen  of  Exostema  during  his  long  abode  on  the  coast  of 
Cumana  and  Caraccas,  the  banks  of  the  Apuri,  the  Oronoko, 
and  Rio  Negro,  in  an  extent  of  country  of  four  thousand 
square  leagues,  it  seems  equally  improbable  that  it  belongs 
to  the  genus  Exostema.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  it 
belongs  either  to  the  febrifuge  bark-tree  described  by  Dr. 
Hancock,  the  Cusparia  of  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  the 
Machaonia,  the  Cuspa  of  Humboldt,  a  nondescript  pLint 
the  inflorescence  of  which  Humboldt  has  never  been  able  to 
procure,  notwithstanding  its  blossoming  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  being  abundant  in  the  province  of  Cumana;  or 
perhaps  a  new  and  distinct  genus. 

Humboldt  describes  his  Cuspa,  which,  he  says,  n^st  by  no 
means  be  confounded  with  the  Cuspare  (Cusparia  febrifuga)of 
Angostura,  as  a  tree  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  alternate,  oval,  entire  leaves  destitute  of  stipules, 
and  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the  trees  of  the  lamily 
of  Rubiacea^,  to  which  the  Cinchonas  and  Exostemas  belong, 
and  yielding  a  very  thin  pale-yellow  bark,  possessing  more 
bitterness,  but  at  the  same  time  less  disagreeable,  and  agree- 
ing* better  with  the  stomach  than  that  of  the  true  cinchona, 
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and  possessing  great  febrifuge  powers.  This  description  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  Malambo  bark,  which  is 
rather  thick,  of  a  cinereous  colour,  agreeable  to  the  smell, 
and  of  a  bitterness  not  only  less,  but  totally  different  in  taste 
than  the  bark  of  any  of  the  cinchonas.  It  also  appears,  from 
the  account  of  Don  Ignacio  de  Pombo,  to  be  a  powerful  and 
Taluable  antispasmodic;  and  the  fact  of  its  having,  from  the 
first  period  of  its  introduction  into  Cuba,  completely  checked 
the  mortality  previously  so  frequent  among  the  blacks,  from 
the  attacks  of  a  spasmodic  disorder  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject, ^*desde  que  tien  este  specifico  cast  na  muere  ninguna 
de  eir  is  an  important  recommendation,  which  merits  further 
investigation. 

Possibly  it  might  even  be  found  of  service  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  hydrophobia,  some  of  whose  most  distressing 
symptoms  are  evidently  of  a  spasmodic  character.  Spasm, 
the  term  applied  by  the  prior  to  the  complaint  so  prevalent, 
and  formerly  so  fatal,  among  the  negroes  of  Cuba,  is  so 
vague  a  denomination  as  to  leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  complaint;  but  tetanus,  to 
which  negroes  are  often  subject,  is  probably  the  disorder  to 
which  he  refers,  and  is  one  which  bears  considerable  analogy 
to  hydrophobia;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  whach  suggested 
to  me  the  possibility  of  this  bark  being  useful,  if  only  as  a 
palliative,  in  this  latter  and  still  more  melancholy  affliction. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  my  information  does  not 
enable  me  to  furnish  anything  in  the  shape  of  positive  infor- 
mation, beyond  the  statements  furnished  by  the  prior  and  the 
Cartha^ena  apothecary,  whose  exaggerated  description  is 
only  calculated  to  provoke 'a  smile.  Should  circumstances 
ever  permit  of  my  visiting  the  regions  which  produce  it,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  more  precise  intel- 
ligence respecting  it,  accompanied  by  a  botanical  description 
and  specimens. 

Postscript.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having 
ever  communicated  to  your  lordship  a  striking  instance  of  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  seeds  of  the  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus, 
or  Musk  Ockra,  in  counteracting  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
bite  of  venomous  reptiles,  related  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters 
by  Mr.  Watts,  our  public-spirited  consul  at  Carthagena,  as 
having  fallen  within  the  immediate  limits  of  his  own  observa- 
tion ;  I  shall  therefore  repeat  the  facts  of  Mr.  Watts'  com- 
munication here. 

A  peasant,  resident  on   the  heights  of  La  Papa,  near 
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Carthagena^  being  engaged  with  his  dogs  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare,  a  dog,  the  best  of  his  number,  had  the  misrortune  to  be 
wounded  by  one  of  the  most  venomous  snakes  of  that  district 
The  dog  instantly  dropped,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
wounded  part  began  to  swell.  The  peasant,  regarding  the 
case  as  desperate,  at  first  resigned  the  dog  to  what  he  ima- 
gined to  be  his  inevitable  fate;  but  returning  home,  and 
recollecting  that  the  animal,  had  been  a  favourite,  and  the 
best  of  his  pack,  he  determined  to  revisit  the  spot,  and  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  hope  to  be  entertained.  On  reaching  the 
spot,  he  found  the  animal  stretched  out,  unable  to  move,  and 
evidently  in  great  agony:  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  he  hur- 
ried home  with  him,  and  immediately  rubbed  the  swoln  and 
wounded  part  well  with  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  musk  plant, 
or  Almisdenia,  as  the  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus  is  called  there; 
forcing  a  considerable  quantity  at  the  same  time  down  the 
animal's  throat,  with  such  success,  that  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment rapidly  appeared,  and  the  dog,  at  tne  date  of  Mr. 
Watts'  letter,  was  perfectly  recovered ;  although  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  his  death  would  have  been  inevitable, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  fate.  Yet  here  the  application  vas 
made  under  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable,  since 
much  time  had  necessarily  been  lost,  and  the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  affection  from  the  action  of  the  poison  had 
actually  begun  to  exhibit  themselves. 

The  Musk  Ockra  is  a  common  plant  in  most  of  our  West- 
India  islands,  and  its  seed  could  be  easily  obtained  from 
thence  to  almost  any  amount.  It  certainly  merits  further  in- 
vestigation, and  will,  I  trust,  attract  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  scientific  members  of  the  Society.  A  saturated  tincture 
of  the  bruised  seeds  would,  in  all  probabiUty,  be  the  most 
convenient  form  for  internal  exhibition. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

On  the  Symptom^  of  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  Alexander 
TuRNBULL  Christie,  m.d.,  of  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company's  Service;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  Wemerian  and 
Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

The  epidemic  cholera  does  not  always  present  exactly  tbe 
same  symptoms,  and  almost  every  visitation  has  been  obserrel 
to  be  characterized  by  a  certain  type :  sometimes  there  is 
greisit  vomiting  and  purging,  at  other  times,  one  or  even  both 
of  these  symptoms  have  been  entirely  wanting;  spasms  have, 
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in  certfdn  instances^  been  unusually  severe ;  very  frequently 
however,  and  especially  among  the  natives,  they  have  not  oc- 
curred at  all;  great  pain  and  burning  at  the  epigastrium  have 
been  constantly  observed  by  some  practitioners,  while  others 
have  found  them  to  occur  but  seldom.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  a  description  of  the  disease,  which  had  been  drawn 
from  a  single  visitation,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  in- 
applicable to  many  of  its  varieties,  and  that,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  accuf&cy,  we  must  study  the  numerous  features  it*  has  as- 
sumed  at  different  times  and  places.  By  analysing  its  phe- 
nomena from  a  mtdtitude  of  examples,  we  shall  be  able,  to 
determine  their  simplest  form,  and  (as  it  were)  the  essence  of 
the  disease,  thus  employing  a  similar  method  to  that  which 
we  would  adopt  in  any  other  question  in  physics. 

The  epidemic  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  common 
cholera  morbus;  but  it  will  be  hereafter  shewn  that  these  are 
very  distinct  diseases,  although  they  have  been  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  same  visitations,  and  even  combined  together 
in  the  same  case,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  mixed  form  of  the 
disease.  Different  names  have  been  applied  to  them,  but 
the  correct  appellations  would  be  catarrhal  cholera  for  the 
former,  and  inflammatory  cholera  for  the  latter,  {cholera  ca^ 
tarrhaUs  and  cholera pyretica :)  the  reason  for  which  can  only 
be  understood  after  we  have  studied  their  symptoms  and 
pathology. 

I  will  first  give  a  simple  list  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic,  and  will  afterwards  make  observations  on  each  of 
them,  describing  their  varieties  and  relative  importance,  and 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  malady.  I  have  attempted  to  place  the  symptoms, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  usually  suc- 
ceed each  otner;  but  many  of  them  being  often  synchronous, 
and  the  disease  being  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its 
progress,  a  mere  approximation  is  here  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected; perfect  accuracy,  in  such  circumstances,  being  out 
of  the  question. 

1.  Premonitory  sympionts*  General  uneasiness,  lassitude, 
depression  of  spirit,  and  anxiety;  simple  looseness  of  the 
bowels.     2.  Vomiting  and  purging  of  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid. 

3.  A  subduing  feeling  of  exnaustion  and  sinking ;  jactitation. 

4.  A  sense  of  uneasiness,  burning,  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium 
and  in  the  belly.  5.  Spasms.  6.  Pulse  small  and. accele- 
rated, and  at  length  ceases  in  all  the  external  parts. .  7.  Skin 
becomes  graduaUy  colder,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a 
profuse  cold  sweat,  or  clammy  moisture.     8.  The  whole  sur- 
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face  of  Ae  body  appears  collapsed,  the  lips  beeome  blue;  the 
nails  present  a  similar  tint;  and  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  of 
the  hands  becomes  much  corrugatedi  and  exhibits  a  sodden 
appearance;  the  features  of  the  face  collapse;  the  eyes  sink 
in  their  orbits,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  tenaceous 
film;  the  cornesB  beconfe  flaccid ,  and  the  whole  countenance 
assumes  a  cadaverous  aspect  strikingly,  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  9.  Thirst.  10.  Tongue  moist>  whitish  and  cold. 
11.  No  urine  or  saliva.  12.  Voice  feeble,  hollow  tad  un- 
natural.    13.  Occasionally  deafiiess,  and  tinnitus  aurium. 

14.  Respiration  slow,  sometimes  oppressed,  and  breath  cold. 

15.  If  blood  be  drawn,  it  k  dark-coloured,  or  nearly  black, 
thick,  ropy,  and  in  many  instances  does  not  separate  mto 
serum  and  crassamentum. 

]|  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  disease  has  been  found 
generally  to  take  place  at  night,  or  early  in  the  m<Miung,  and 
death  usually  occurs  within  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  often  in  a  much  shorter 
time. 

It  is  seldom  that  all  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding list  havie  been  present  in  one  case;  many  of  them  are 
generally  wanting;  and  cases  have  sometimes  occurred  which 
have  proved  fatal  in  a  very  short  period,  and  in  which  the  only 
symptoms  were  anxiety,  a  subduing  sense  of  sinkings  exhaus- 
tion, and  death.  Such,  however,  are  rare,  and  few  cases  can 
be  brought  forward  in  which  neither  vomiting  nor  purging 
was  present. 

1.  Although  the  attack  is  often  very  sudden,  and  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms,  yet  it  has  generally  been  obserred 
to  be  nreceded  by  some  of  the  foUowing:  anxiety,  with  a 
general  uneasiness  and  depression  of  spirits,  nausea,  griping 
and  looseness  of  the  bowels*  a  sense  of  debility,  and  coldnetf 
of  the  skin.  No  one  has  studied  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  the  disease  so  dosely  as  Mr.  Annbsly,  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  no  excuse  will  be  considered  necessary  for  quoting 
his  observations  on  this  important  subject,  in  his  own  words. 
He  says,  "A  practitioner  possessed  of  true  professional  tact 
will  discover  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient  the  earliest 
changes  which  mark  the  approachii^  invasion  of  cholera. 
The  features  are  expressive  of  somethmg  approaching  a  state 
of  anxietyi  although  the  patient  himsdtmay  not  be  aware  of 
his  state,  pr  even  that  he  is  at  dl  ailing.  If  the  medical  at- 
tendant inquire  how  he  feels  at  this  time,  be  g^atnSljjuir 
swers, "  very  well;"  but,  if  pressed  upon  the  sulgect,  lie 
acknowledges  that  he  experienoes  fbeluigs  which  he  oaanot 
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distinctly  describe,  though  he  feels  neither  pam  nor  sickness. 
His  spirits  are  however  low,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  clammy 
moisture  on  the  skin,  and  the  pulse,  though  occasionally  full 
and  strong,  is  evidently  oppressed  and  labouring.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  kind  of  pulse  which  will  attract  particular  at- 
tention, unless  we  are  upon  the  alert  for  this  disease;  but, 
being  prepared  for  such  a  visitation,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
it/'  However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  value  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  any  symptoms  which  might  enable  us  to  detect 
the  approach  of  this  dreadfiil  malady,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  comessed  that  the  precedinff,  copied  from  Mr.  Annesly's 
work,  are  so  obscure  and  indefinite,  that  they  may  easilfr 
elude  the  most  vigilant  observer.  But  they  are  often  com- 
bined with  others  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  for  *^  during 
this  stage,  Mr.  Annesly  adds,  '^  the  patient  feels  considerable 
nausea,  and  has  his  bowels  more  freely  moved  than  usual; 
but  the  stools  then  generally  consist  of  such  matters  as  have 
been  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  and  consequently  they 
present  various  appearances,  according  to  the  state  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  at  the  time  of  invasion.  The  patient,  however, 
often  complains  of  no  actual  pain,  even  pi|  pressure  made  upon 
the  abdomen,  either  in  this  or  ip  the  subsequent  stage,  but 
what  is  the  result  of  spasm  in  the  latter.  He  feels  chiefly  a 
great  degree  of  exhaustion,  and  inability  to  make  the  least 
exertioin.  Colicky  pains  are  frequently  felt  in  the  belly,  but 
they  often  pass  on,  or  are  reUeved  by  pressure,  and  the  free 
evacuations  which  take  place  in  this  stage.  The  urine,  in  the 
period  of  invasion,  is  often  in  small  quantity,  and  seldom 
voided.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  indeed  through  its 
whole  progress,  in  many  cases,  the  abdomen  is  more  than 
usually  tumid,*  evidently  from  congestion  of  the  viscera  lodged 
in  this  cavity. 

A  very  common  mode  in  which  the  disease  commences  is 
by  ^  simple  looseness,  or  diarrhoea,  unaccompanied  by  spasms 
or  pain,  which  continues  for  some  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or 
two,  before  any  of  the  more  violent  symptoms  develop  them- 
•elves.+ 

The  attack  is  sometimes  so  very  rapid  that  no  premonitory 
symptoms  can  be  observed,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  a  patient  has  been  seized  instantaneously  when  going 
about  his  usual  avocations,  apparently  in  a  perfect  atytte  of 

*  Bot,  flo  far  from  this  being  a  common  tymptom,  we  find  it  Btste4  in  the 
Report  oif  the  Madra%  Medical  Board,  that  **  the  abdomen  has  sometimes  been 
obsenred  to  be  tumid,  but  more  freqaently  drawn  towards  the  spine/' 

t  Nnmeions  cases  of  this  description  are  mentioiied  in  the  Madnui  Keport, 
snd  manj  have  fidlen  uoder  my  own  observition. 
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health.  Mr.  Scot  supposes  that  the  disease  is  always  of 
sudden  invasion.  Mr.  Orton  says,  '*  the  attack  of  cholera  is 
usually  sudden  and  violent,  but,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, not  without  some  premonitory  symptoms;"  while  Mr. 
Annesly,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  "  there,  are  premo- 
nitory symptoms,  and  these  of  a  pathognomonic  kind,"  and 
that  the  appear  Ace  of  a  sudden  invasion,  in  some  cases,  has 
arisen  merely  from  the  patient  having  not  been  seen  till  to- 
wards the  second  stage>  when  the  disease  had  begun  to  be 
formed.  I  have  had  occasion,  repeatedly,  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, to  observe  the  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
indicative  of  an  approach  of  the  disease ;  but  while  I  agree 
so  far  with  Mr.  Annesly,  I  conceive  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  disease  being,  in  many  cases,  very  sudden  m  its 
attack ;  for  my  own  experience  not  only  affords  proofs  of  this, 
but  numerous  others  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  it,  from 
the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  ot  all  the  three  Resid^des 
in  India. 

2.  It  often  happens  that  the  disease  commences  at  once 
with  a  sudden  evacuation  of  all  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
by  purging,  followed  by  a  repeated  discharge,  at  very  short 
intervals,  of  a  peculiar  watery  fluid,  which  in  many  cases 
escapes  involuntarily  on  any  change  of  position.  There  is 
seldom  mueh  griping  in  this  variety,  although  the  calls  are 
frequent  and  irresistible:  the  dejections,  in  genend,  flow 
without  difficulty  or  any  effort,  but  sometimes  they  are  thrown 
out  with  great  force,  as  if  from  a  syringe.  There  is  some- 
times no  purging,  and  the  absence  of  this  symptom  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Scot  to  denote  a  peculiar  malignancy  of  the  attack. 

Vomiting,  although  a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  invaria- 
ble, symptom  of  cholera.  I  have  seen  cases  in  whidh  it  was 
entirely  absent,  and  it  often  occurs  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  but  soon  ceases;  the  stomach  then  receiving, 
and  retaining,  whatever  is  poured  into  it,  as  if  it  were  a  dead 
substance.  The  cases  in  which  vomiting  has  been  most  urgent 
have  always  been  found  to  be  less  malignant  than  those  in 
which  it  was  slight,  or  altogether  wanting. 

After  the  first  evacuations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  of 
the  usual  contents,  the  discharges  always  consist  entirely  of  a 
peculiar  fluid,  which  has  been  very  appropriately  named  the 
cholera  secretion,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Although  it  varies  sometimes  in  its  external  characters,  it  has 
always  |as  we  shall  more  particularly  point  out  hereafter,)  the 
same  chemical  composition,  consisting  of  serum  and  fibrin. 
In  general  the  fibrin  floats  in  the  transparent  serum  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  or  is  equally  diffused  through  it,  when  the 
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whole  has  a  whitish  colour,  and  resembles  rice-water.* 
Sometimes  the  fibrin  occurs  in  a  larger  proportion,  is  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  serum/and  forms  a  variety  of  the  fluid 
which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  chyle,  milk,  or  pus. 

In  many  cases,  the  cholera  secretion,  under  one  or  more  of 
the  forms  just  described,  is  evacuated  in  prodigious  quantity; 
and  ''were  it  uniform,"  says  Mr.  Scot,  '' it  might  afford  us  an 
easy  solution  of  the  debility,  thirst,  thickness  of  the  blood » 
and  other  symptoms;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  most 
fatal  and  rapid  cases  are  by  no  means  those  which  are  distin- 
guished by  excessive  discharges.  We  have  innumerable  in- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  of  death  ensuing  after  one  or  two 
watery  stools,  without  the  development  of  any  other  symptom 
affecting  the  natural  functions.  Even  collapse  has  come  on 
before  any  evacuation,  by  stool,  had  taken  place."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  absence  o/^vomiting  and 
purging,  in  such  cases,  is  not  owing  to  the  total  absence  of 
the  morbid  secretion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  entirely  to 
the  inability  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  throw  it  off.  I 
will  shew,  when  treating  of  the  ratio  symptomatum  of  the 
disease,  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  no  vomiting 
or  purmng,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found,  after  death, 
to  be  loaded  with  the  cholera  fluid;  and  had  post-mortem 
examinations  been  always  made  in  such  cases,  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  would  have  expressed  any  surprise  at  their  malig- 
nancy; for  it  is  probable  that  the  secretion  would  have  been 
found  even  more  abundant  in  them  than  in  ordinary  cases.  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  then,  that  a  fluid  consisting  of  serum 
and  fibrin  is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  in  all  cases  of  cholera,  and  is  either  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  and  stool,  or  retained  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  till  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

The  evacuations  have  been  frequently  observed  to  be  turbid, 
and  to  have  a  grey,  green,  or  Jreliow  colour,  but  these  appear- 
ancesr  can  be  always  traced  to  the  admixture  of  calomel  and 
other  medicines,  given  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  are 
accordingly  never  observed  at  the  commencement,  but  only 
after  the  attack  has  made  some  progress,  or  when  it  has  be- 
gun to  yield.  Mr.  Annesly  has  shewn,  by  experiment,  that 
calomel  produces  a  grey  colour  when  mixed  with  the  secretion, 
and  that  when  bile  is  also  added,  a  green  colour  is  the  result. 

*  ThiB  has  given  rUe  to  the  vulgar  texin  for  the  aecretion  in  India,  vis. 
"coDJee  evacnationa ;''  conjee  being  ^e  Hindooatanee  word  for  rice-water;  and 
80  weU  aware  is  every  one  of  the  characteristic  nature  of  this  fluid,  that,  when- 
ever the  evaouationa'  of  a  patient  are  observed  to  conaiat  of  it,  no  doubt  any 
longer  remains  of  the  disease  being  cholera. 
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Blood  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  evacuations;  but  this  b 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
rupture  of  small  blood-yessels,  occasioned  by  the  great  com- 
motion in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  preceding  description, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  universally  applicable  to  the 
cholera  secretion,  except  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  its  external 
characters  are  altered  by  extraneous  circumstances.  The 
evacuations  are  always  without  any  admixtiure  of  bile,  the 
reappearance  of  which  is  considered  a  certain  symptom  of 
returning  health. 

3.  One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  cholera  is  a 
subduing  sense  of  exhaustion  and  sinking,  which  often  comes 
on  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  immediately  after 
the  first  evacuations.  The  patient  is  generally  overwhelmed 
with  great  depression  of  spirits,  is  listless,  impatient  of  dis- 
turbance, and  averse  to  speak;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
his  mind  still  remains  clear,  and  he  retains  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  exis- 
tence. Jactitation,  which  occasionally  occurs,  and  has  been 
observed  more  frequently  in  Europeans  than  in  the  natifes 
of  India,  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  j^Uitwing 
symptom. 

4.  Burning  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium  have  been  very 
common  symptoms  in  some  visitations  of  cholera,  and  Mr. 
Annesly  tdls  us  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  the  epidemic  in 
which  they  did  not  exist.  In  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  however,  they  have,  J  think,  been 
more  frequently  absent  than  present;  and  in  the  Report  pub- 
lished by  the  Madras  Medical  Board,  we  are  told  that  not 
only  in  individuak,  but  also  in  epidemic  invasions,  these 
symptoms  have  been  altogether  wanting.  When  present, 
they  are  often  accompanied  with  pain  at  the  umbilicus,  and 
are  generally  connected  with  thirst.  In  many  cases,  1  have 
observed  that  this  burning  sensation  and  thirst  have  not  oc- 
curred till  after  the  disease  has  continued  for  sometime;  and 
I  have  been  inclined,  in  such  cases,  to  attribute  them  to  the 
active  stimulating  medicines  which  had  been  poured  into  the 
patient's  stoma<£.  But  this  explanation  will  by  no  means 
apply  to  all  cases;  for  these  symptoms  frequently  make  their 
appearance  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  are 
then  probably  owing  (as  I  shall  more  particularly  explain 
hereafter)  to  spasms  in  the  stomach  and  boweb,  or  to  infUm- 
nation.  The  agonies  which  these  symptoms  occasion  are 
sometimes  most  excruciating;  but  fhis  is  seldom  the  case  in 
the  most  dangerous  form  of  the  disease. 

6.  Spasms  were  of  such  general  ooounence  in  the  int 
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visitations  of  cholera,  in  1817  and  1818,  as  to  confer  on  it 
the  specific  name  ''spasmodic;'*  but  since  then,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  cases  in  India,  they  have  been  completely 
wanting.  They  are  generally  present  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  active  vomiting  and  purging,  and  appearance  of  irri- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  pain  and  burning  at  the 
pnecordium;  and  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  robust 
than  in  the  weak  and  debilitated,  and  in  European  than  in 
native  patients. 

All  tne  voluntary  muscles  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
spasms,  but  those  of  the  legs  and  feet  are  most  obnoxious  to 
them.  They  often  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest,  but  seldom  attack  those  of  the  back,  loins,  or  tacem 
They  are  sometimes  of  a  tonic,  sometimes  of  a  clonic  character, 
and  are  generally  attended  with  very  great  pain.  Even  when 
theie  are  no  spasms  or  actual  pain,  the  patient  is  often  very 
restless,  tossing  about,  and  appearing  to  suffer  great  agony. 

Cases  accompanied  by  violent  spasms  are  by  no  means  the 
most  dangerous;  and  it  has  been  very  truly  remarked  by  Mn 
Scot  that  the  worst  variety  of  the  disease  "  is  that  which  is 
noted  for  the  very  slight  commotion  in  the  system,  in  which 
there  is  no  vomiting,  hardly  any  purging,  perhaps  one  or  two 
loose  stools,  no  perceptible  spasm,  no  pain  oi  any  kind;  a 
mortal  coldness,  with  arrest  of  the  circulation,  comes  on  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  patient  dies  without  a  struggle/* 

6,  7,  8.  None  of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  cholera 
are  so  truly  characteristic  ana  invariable  as  those  which  de- 
pend upon  the  retreat  of  the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  including  smallness  or  loss  of  pulse,  collapse,  and  cold- 
ness €>{  the  skm.  However  much  they  may  vary  in  degree, 
or  in  the  tinie  of  their  appearance,  they  are  never  wanting  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease;  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases 
as  are  cut  short  by  remedial  measures  being  soon  adopted, 
and  consequently  in  which  these  symptoms  have  not  time  to 
develope  themselves,  that  they  do  not  occur  at  all. 

The  pulse  is  generally  small  and  accelerated  from  the  com- 
mencement; and  as  the  disease  advances  it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  sise,  and  at  length  ceases  in  all  the  external  parts. 
Sometimes  ^e  diminution  or  loss  of  pulse  is  rapid,  especially 
after  sudden  and  copious  evacuations  of  the  cholera  secretion, 
by  vomiting  and  stool.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  it  is  full  and  strong  at  the  commencement,  and 
dimmishes  only  after  the  disease  has  made  some  progress. 
Such  cases  are  most  firequent  among  strong  plethoric  Euro* 
peans;  and  indeed  have  be»i  sddom  observed  in  the  natives 
of  IndUa,  awing  prcdbably  to  their  vegetable  diet,  and 
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abstinence  from  fermented  liquorsi  rendering  their  frames  less 
prone  to  irritation.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  pulse  is 
often  imperceptible  for  hours  before  the  death  of  the  padent, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  mind  continues  clear,  and  his  vo- 
luntary muscles  obedient  to  his  will:  and  '^  instances  are  not 
wanting/'  says  Mr.  Scot,  *' of  patients  being  able  to  walk,  and 
to  perform  many  of  their  usual  avocations,  even  after  the  cir- 
culation has  been  so  much  arrested  that  the  pulse  has  not 
been  discernible  at  the  wrist:  the  cases  here  alluded  to  are 
those  chiefly  in  which  it  has  begun  by  an  insidious  watery 
purging;  and  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
patients,  under  these  fallacious  appearances,  not  taking  timely 
alarm,  and  applying  for  medical  aid." 

A  species  of  cholera,  known  by  the  name  of  cholera  morbus, 
differs  completely  in  its  symptoms  from  the  usual  cases  of  the 
epidemic;  being  characterized  by  a  full  strong  pulse,  severe 
spasms,  pain  at  the  praecordium  and  in  the  bowels,  and  bilious 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  is  a  much  less  dangerous  disease 
than  the  epidemic,  is  common  in  other  countries  .as  well  as 
in  India,  and  is  probably  owing  to  inflammation  of  some  part 
of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane.  Although  it  shall 
be  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  notice  it  also  at  present;  for  it  has  been  observed 
to  prevail  during  some  visitations  of  the  epidemic;  and  cases 
have  often  occurred  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  two  di^ 
eases  have  been  combined;  the  attack  having  commenced 
with  a  full  strong  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  active  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matter,  and  afterwards  degenerated  into 
the  more  dangerous  form,  accompanied  by  loss  of  pulse,  col- 
lapse, and  sero-fibrinous  evacuations.  It  is  of  much  ixBpot' 
tance  that  these  symptoms  should  be  careftilly  attended  to, 
since  they  require  alteration  in  our  plan  of  treatment. 

Nothing  in  this  disease  arrests  the  attention  of  the  by- 
stander so  forcibly  as  the  sudden  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  patient's  body.  The  blood 
being  withdrawn  from  the  surface,  occasions  a  collapse  or 
contraction  of  all  the  soft  parts;  the  skin  of  the  extremities 
becomes  shrivelled;  the  hands  have  a  sodden  appearance,  as 
if  they  had  been  long  soaked  in  water;  the  bones  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  project  much  more  than  usual;  the  features 
of  the  face  shrink,  and  their  expression  is  completely  altered. 
Often  have  persons  been  horror-struck  at  seeing  their  friends* 
whom  they  had  left  probably  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
so  altered  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognized,  with  death 
marked  in  their  face  in  the  most  fearful  characters,  the 
cheeks  sunk,  the  lips  shrunk  and. bloodless,  the  nostrils  con- 
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tractedf  the  cheek  bones  projecting,  the  eyes  -sunk  in  their 
orbitSi  with  their  surface  glossy  and  dimmed,  and  the  brow 
white  and  covered  with  a  cold  dew.  The  whole  body  is  at 
the  same  time  deadly  cold,  yet  the  patient  complains  of 
feeling  hot,  and  is  unwilling  to  be  covered  with  the  bedclothes. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  no  diminution 
in  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
an  increase  of  temperature  has  taken  place  just  before  death. 
But  it  has  then  been  confined  to  the  head  and  trunk,  and  hat 
been  almost  always  found  td  be  a  fatal  symntom,  being  un- 
connected with  any  improvement  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the 
functions  of  the  lungs.  In  general,  slight  coldness  of  the  sur^ 
face  occurs  at  the  very  commencement,  and  gradually  increases 
as  the  disease  advances.  Sometimes  it  is  not  developed  until 
the  malady  has  made  some  progress,  and  cases  have  not  been 
uncommon  in  which  the  attack  has  been  ushered  in  with  a  hot 
skin,  and  increased  action  of  the  circulation.  But  when  the 
disease  has  not  proved  very  suddenly  fatal,  or  has  been 
quickly  arrested  by  medicines,  this  symptom  has  almost 
always  occurred  in  the  advanced-  stage. 

The  state  of  the  perspiration  is  more  variable  than  that  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  many  cases  it  is  profuse 
and  watery;  sometimes  it  is  scanty,  and  of  a  clammv  nature; 
it  is  often  confined  to  the  face  or  brow;  and  cases  nave  oc- 
curred in  which  it  has  been  entirely  wanting.  It  is  always 
cold,  and  I  have  sometimes  observed  it  to  nave  a  peculiar 
cadaverous  smell. 

9,  10.  Thirst  is  not  a  very  common  symptom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  pain  and  burning  at  the  prsecordium,  and  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  Its  occurrence  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  common  cases  of  the  epidemic*have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  (not  without  reason,  I  tl^ink,)  to  the  large 
quantity  of  stimulating  medicines  which  are  usually  adminis- 
tered* It  is  often  present  when  the  mouth  at  the  same  time 
is  moist  and  cold. 

11.  The  moisture  of  the  mouth  in  this  disease  does  not 
appear  to  proceed  from  saliva,  (the  secretion  of  which  is  ar- 
rested,) but  to  the  peculiar  fluid  which  is  thrown  out  by  the 
mucous  membr&ne  of  the  mouth,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
mucous  membranes  of  the  body.  No  urine  is  secreted  dur- 
Hig  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  no  bile,  and  in  fact  no 
fluid,  except  the  cholera  secretion.  The  urinary  bladder  is 
often  found  to  contain  a  fluid  secreted  by  its  lining  mem- 
brane, and  similar  to  that  expelled  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
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The  reappearance  of  urine,  or  bilei  is  always  oonsidered  m  a 
decided  indication  of  returning  health. 

12.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  voice  be- 
comes altered,  hoUow;  feeble,  and  unniitural;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising  how  distinctly  the  .patient  is  able,  in  many  cases,  to 
articulate  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  end,  and  long  after 
his  pulse  has  become  imperceptible* 

13.  Deafness,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  I  scarcely  ever 
observed  them  inlny  own  practice.  They  are  probably  pre- 
sent only  vrhen  there  is  much  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  Vertigo  is  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  occurs  at 
the  very  moment  of  seizure,  in  rapid  cases  of  the  disease. 
Coma  has  been  mentioned  as  not  an  unusual  symptom.  It 
may  have  occasionaUy  occurred  towards  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, but  it  is  certainly  not  common;  for,  although  the  patient 
is  generally  in  a  dozing  state,  with  slow  breathing,  and  is 
very  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  yet,  when  roused,  his  mental 
faculties  are  quite  collected,  and  he  answers  distinctly  any 
questions  put  to  him. 

14.  The  respiration  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  oppressed 
and  irregular,  occasioning  great  distress  to  the  patient.  The 
breath  is  usually  cold ;  and  it  would  anpear,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Davy,  that  it  contains  less  carbonic  acid  than 
in  a  state  o£healt]».  In  cases  where  there  is  do  spasm,  the 
mechanical  part  of  respiration  continues  to  be  performed  to 
the  last,  only  becoming  gradually  slower. 

15.  The  state  of  the  blood  in  cholera  has  universally  ex- 
cited the  utmost  attention.  In  well-marked  cases  of  the 
epidemic,  it  may  be  said  to  be  invariably  of  a  dark  colour,  in 
the  arteries  asi.wellas  veins;  and,  next  to  the  peculiar  secre- 
tion from  the  mncous  membranes,  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms  of  the  disease,  ^ut  it  is  Aot  at  the 
very  commencement  of  an  attack  that  this  change  in  the  co- 
lour of  the  falcKid  is  observed,  and  it  does  not  arrive  at  its 

Greatest  interisity  until  the  disease  has  made  seme  progress, 
besides  having  a  dark,  and  in  many  instances  an  almost 
black  colour,  it. also  undergoes  other  important  changes: 
sometimes  it  is  thick,  like  tar,  sometimes  thin  and  watery;  it 
always  flows  with  difficulty,  and  seldom  separates  into  seoin 
and  crassamentum,  remaining  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  or 
acquirinff  the  consistence  of  liquid  honey,  or  of  tar. 
Although  these  changes  are  less  in  some  cases  than  in  others, 
vet  I  believe  the  Uood  is  invariably  darker  coloured  than  m 
health.  This  being  also  observed,  however,  to  take  place  in 
various  other  diseases  in  India,  such  as  certain  cases  of  fever, 
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rheumatitin,  &c«f  it  will  not  alone  serve  as  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom of  cholera.  Mr.  Scot  says,  *'The  bloo4  is  generally 
fou:id  to  be  less  changed  in  appearance  in  those  cases  of 
cholera  which  have  been  ushered  in  with  symptoms  of  ex- 
citement, than  where  the  collapsed  state  of  the  system  has 
occurred  at  an  early  period."  I  have  observed  in  my  own 
practice,  and  it  has  also  been  often  observed  by  others,  that, 
upon  venesection,  the  blood  very  often  becomes  lighter 
coloured,  and  more  healthy  in  its  appearance,  as  it  continues 
to  flow,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  an  evident 
amendment  in  the  general  state  of  the  patient. 

Such  then  are  the  symptoms  of«epidemic  cholera,  a  disease 
which,  if  left  to  take  its  course,  is  generally  fatal;  nayi  in 
many  cases,  if  proper  remedies  be  delayed  even  an  hour  or 
two,  the  patient's  fate  is  sealed.  More  rapid  in  its  progress 
than  plague,  often  more  cruel  in  the  tortures  it  inflicts  upon 
its  victims,  it  has  in  many  countries,  when  not  arrested  by 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  cut  ofi*  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  in  a  fearfully  short  time.  But  it  is  consoling  to 
know  that  medicine  has  the  power,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  to  subdue  it;  and  perhaps  never  has  the  triumph  of 
the  medical  art  over  disease  been*8Q  conspicuous  as  in  epi- 
demic cholera;  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  it  has  plucked 
thousands  from  the  jaws  of  death,  for  death  is  the  ordinary 
termination  of  this  dreadful  malady,  when  not  counteracted 
by  art. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  cases  of  cholera  morbus 
have  sometimes  accompanied  visitations  of  tl^e  epidemic,  and 
that  the  two  have  been  occasionally  conjoined ;  thus  produc- 
ing modified  forms  of  the  disease,  which  will  now  require  to 
be  described. 

Cholera  morbus  is  a  well-known  disease  in  all  countries: 
its  symptoms  are — pain  and  burning  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  pulse  strong  and  full;  bilious  vomiting  and  purging; 
spasms;  hot  and  dry  skin;  great  thirst;  anxious,  distressed, 
and  flushed  countenance.  The  efforts  to  vomit  are  strong, 
irresistible,  and  painful,  but  they  produce  oply  scanty  evacu- 
ations, which  consist  almost  entirely  of  bile;  the  purging  is 
also  painful,  and  the  stools  contain  nothing  but  bile,  with 
sometimes  a  Uttle  blood.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines is  generally  excruciating,  and  is  accompanied  by 
severe  spasms,  which  also  attack  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  fm4 
sometimes  almost  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  thirst  is  constant  and  burning,  and  is  not  alleviated  by 
My  kind  of  drink,  which  is  immediately  rejected  by  the  sto- 
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mach.  The  countenance  is  flushed,  expressive  of  great  pain, 
and  the  eyes  are  generally  inflamed.  The  blood  flows  freely 
from  a  vein,  is  not  darker  than  usual^  and  separates  readily 
into  serum  and  crassamentum.  lletuming  health  is  indicated 
by  the  pulse  becoming  soft,  by  perspiration  burstfaig  out  upon 
the  skin,  and  by  the  evacuations  becoming  more  copious, less 
bilious,  and  expelled  with  ease,  and  without  pain.  All  these 
symptoms  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  epidemic  cholera. 

The  combination  of  the  two  diseases  may  give  rise  to  two 
principal  modifications :  first,  the  attack  may  be  ushered  in 
under  the  form  of  cholera  morbus,  and  may  degenerate  into 
that  of  the  epidemic;  secondly,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  may 
be  combined  throughout  the  case,  and  thus  modify  each 
other.  Both  have  been  noticed  by  different  authors  who 
have  treated  of  cholera ;  but  having  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  others,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  not  been  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  first  modification  is  described  in  Mr.  Ortom's  work 
on  Cholera,  in  the  following  words :  "I  have  found  a  very 
considerable  number  of  cases,"  says  he,  '*  exhibiting  singly, 
or  in  partial  combination,  every  possible  degree,  and  almost 
every  kind,  of  increased  action.  Spasms,  such  as  not  to  fall 
short  of  the  highest  degree  of  tetanus ;  retching,  and  spasms 
of  the  intestines  equalling  colica  pictonum;  very  fiill,  hard, 
and  quick  pulse;  hot  skin  and  flushed  surface;  evacuations 
of  bile,  both  by  vomiting  and  stool,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack.  And,  finally,  I  have  seen  some  of  these  cases 
passing  into  thg  low  form  of  the  disease;  the  circulation 
passing  suddenly  from  extreme  strength  to  extreme  weak- 
ness; the  skin,  from  being  hot  and  dry,  becoming  deadly 
cold,  and  bathed  in  sweat ;  and  the  increased  flow  of  bile 
succeeded  by  white  stools  and  vomiting,  clearly  indicating  the 
total  suppression  of  that  secretion.*'  Nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  than  this  description;  in  tlie  first  part  of  which  ve 
find  the  most  marked  features  of  cholera  morbus,  and  in  the 
latter  part  the  no  less  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  epide* 
mic;  and  it  could  not  have  been  stated  in  clearer  terms,  even 
had  it  been  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
views  I  have  taken  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  the  cholera  morbus  continue  but  a  very  short  time; 
a  few  bilious  evacuations,  and  a  quick  hard  pulse,  being  soon 
replaced  by  watery  stools,  a  small  pulse,  collapse,  &c.,  and 
the  disease  becoming  thus  converted  into  the  usual  form  of 
the  epidemic. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  modifications,  or  of  those 
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cases  in  which  the  two  diseases  are  blended  together,  vary 
considerably,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  predominates. 
If  the  discharges  are  not  very  copious,  the  pulse  generally 
keeps  up,  and  the  skin  continues  warm;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
evacuations  become  watery,  and  the  true  cholera  secretion 
makes  its  appearance,  then  the  blood  retreats  from  the  sur- 
face towards  the  viscera,  the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  puke 
small,  and  collapse  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  pulse  has 
continued  pretty  full,  and  the  skin  hot,  when  there  has  been 
no  bile  in  the  evacuations.  Sometimes  the  evacuations  are 
more  abundant  than  in  common  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  and 
contain  a  good  deal  of  serum,  but  are  at  the  same  time  mixed 
with  bile;  the  heat  of  the  skin  suffers  little  diminution,  and 
the  pulse  is  variously  affected,  being  occasionally  quicker  and 
smaller  than  usual,  and  in  other  instances  continuing  soft  and 
full.  Cases,  again,  have  been  met  with  in  which  there  was 
no  vomiting,  but  constant  purging,  and  in  which  the  skin 
continued  hot,  and  the  pulse  but  little  affected.  It  would  be 
endless,  however,  to  mention  all  the  varieties  which  have 
been  observed  in  different  vbitations  of  the  disease. 

All  these  mixed  cases  are  less  dangerous,  and  less  rapid 
in  their  progress,  than  the  pure  catarrhal  cholera,  and  are 
much  more  frequent  among  the  robust  and  plethoric  than 
among  the  weak,  and,  consequently,  among  Europeans  than 
among  natives  of  India. 

Dr.  MoNAT  describes*  a  visitation  of  cholera  which  occur- 
red in  his  Majesty's  14th  regiment,  at  Berhampore,  in  March 
and  April  1828,  which  affords  a  good  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  inflammatory  and  catarrhal  cholera  are  some- 
times blended.  Many  of  the  cases  were  of  the  pure  catarrhal 
form,  the  attack  having  been  sudden,  the  evacuations  copious 
and  without  bile,  the  pulse  small  or  imperceptible,  and  the 
skin  cold  and  shrunk.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  un- 
alloyed case  of  the  pure  inflammatory  cholera,  but  numerous 
cases  partook  of  many  of  the  characters  of  that  disease,  some 
or  all  of  the  following  symptoms  having  been  present:  pain  at 
the  prsBCordium,  or  in  the  belly,  purging  and  vomiting  of 
bilious  matter,  skin  hot,  pulse  quick;  and  these  were  either 
accompanied  or  followed,  unless  the  disease  was  soon  checked 
by  medicine,  by  the  more  characteristic  features  of  the 
catarrhal  cholera.  The  latter  was  by  far  the  more  fatal  form 
of  the  disease;  *'  but,"  says  Dr.  Monat,  *'  several  with  bilious 
vomiting  terminated  fatally." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  given  a  very  im- 
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Eerfect  description  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  and  he 
as  given  none  of  his  cases  in  detail;  but  I  have  selected  a 
few  irom  a  short  abstract  at  the  end  of  his  memoir,  and  have 
inserted  them  in  the  appendix,  in  order  to  shew,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  by  which  these  mixed 
cases  were  characterised. 

Cases  have  sometimes  occurred  in  which  the  catarrhal 
cholera  has  been  followed  by  inflammation,  and  at  length  by 
ulceration,  or  other  organic  lesions  of  the  bowels;  but  which 
have  been  very  rare,  having  not  been  even  mentioned  by  the 
greater  number  of  writers,  and  I  know  no  author  who  has 
described  them  in  detail  except  Mr.  Jameson.  I  will  there- 
fore give  that  author's  description  in  his  own  woids. 

''When  the  disease,'*  he  says^'^nm  its  full  course  with 
Europeans,  and  with  natives  of  robust  athletic  make,  die 
following  appearances  generally  presented  themselves.  What 
may  be  termed  the  cold  stage,  or  state  of  collapse,  usually 
lasted  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  seldom 
of  more  than  three  complete  days'  duration.  Throughout 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  nearly  dl  the  symptoms  of  deadly 
oppression,  the  cold  skin,  and  oozing  of  ciammy  sweat  from 
every  pore,  the  feeble  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramps,  the  thirst,  and  anguish,  continued  undiminished. 
Then  the  system  shewed  symptoms  of  revival,  the  vital  powers 
began  to  rally,  the  circulation  and  heat  to  be  restored*  and 
the  spasms,  sickness,  and  desire  to  go  to  stool,  to  be  consi- 
derably lessened.  The  warmth  gradually  returned,  the 
pulse  rose  in  strength  and  fullness,  and  then  became  sharp, 
and  sometimes  hard;  the  tongue  got  more  deeply  furred;  the 
thirst  continued,  with  less  nausea;  the  stools  were  no  longa 
like  gruel,  or  rice-water;  they  usually,  between  the  third  and 
sixth  day,  became  first  brown  and  watery,  then  dark-green, 
blacky  and  pitchy,  and  the  bowels,  during  many  days,  conti- 
nued to  discharge  immense  loads  of  vitiated  bile,  until,  with 
returning  health,  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera 
gradually  put  on  a  natural  appearance.  These  discharge 
were  generally  hot  and  acrid,  and  passed  with  griping  and 
tenesmus.  Sometimes  they  were  of  a  bright-yellow  colour, 
and  the  surcharge  of  bile  was  so  great  as  to  be  ejected  in  a 
pure  stream  from  the  stomach.  It  was  remarked  that,  when 
the  motions  consisted  of  a  chocolate-coloured  fluid,  with 
flocculi  swimming  in  it,  the  patient  rarely  recovered. 

"  The  fever,  which  almost  invariably  attended  this  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  rather 
the  result  of  an  effort  of  nature  to  recover  herself  from  the 
rude  shock  which  she  had  sustained,  than  as  forming  any  in- 
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tegrant  and  necessary  part  of  the  disorder  itself.  It  partook 
much  of  the  nature  oi  the  common  bilious  attacks  of  these 
latitudes.  There  was  the  hot  dry  skin;  the  foul,  deeply- 
furredi  dry  tongue;  parched  mouth;  thirst;  sick  stomach; 
depraved  secretions;  restlessness;  watchfulness;  and  quick, 
Tariable  pulse;  sometimes  with  deUrium,  stupor,  and  other 
marked  afiections  of  the  brain. 

''  Generally,  when  the  disorder  proved  fatal,  after  reaching 
this  stage,  the  tonguCi  from  being  cream-coloured,  got  brown, 
and  sometimes  black,  hard,  and  more  deeply  furred ;  the  teeth 
and  lips  were  <K)vered  with  sordes ;  the  state  of  the  skin  varied, 
chills  alternating  with  heats;  the  pulse  becai^e  extremely 
quick,  weak  and  tremulous;  hiccough,  catching  of  the  breath, 
great  restlessness,  and  deep  moaning  succeeded ;  and  the  pa- 
tient soon  sunk,  incoherent  and  insensible,  under  the  debili- 
tating effects  of  low  nervous  fever,  and  frequent  dark,  tarry, 
alvine  discharges. 

"In  other  cases,  this  secondary  period  ran  a  somewhat 
different  course.  As  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was 
renewed,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  returned,  an 
unusual  degree  of  energy  succeeded.  The  brain  was  evi- 
dently affected,  and  the  patient  was  quite  insensible  to  the 
great  danger  into  which  ne  had  fallen.  The  pulse  rose  as 
high  as  120;  great  heat,  especially  over  the  large  cavities,  was 
complained  of.  There  was  extreme  aeitation  and  distressing 
thirst.  The  patient  continually  called  for  cold  water,  to  re- 
lieve the  burning  sensation  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a 
warm  perspiration  broke  out  near  the  wrists  and  forehead, 
which  afforded  temporary  relief  to  his  sufferings.  To  this 
state  of  excitement,  that  of  collapse  quickly  succeeded. 
There  was  then  great  prostration  of  strength,  the  bowels  be- 
came quite  torpid ;  severe  pains  occurred  low  down  in  the 
abdomen,  near  the  site  of  the  rectum,  which  were  always 
aggravated  upon  stools  being  procured  by  medicine.  The 
state  of  the  stomach  now  excited  surprise ;  its  natural  irrita- 
bility was  entirely  gone,  and  the  most  nauseating  medicine 
could  be  poured  into  it  without  exciting  vomiting.  I^ rarely 
occurred  that  the  patient  survived  the  great  sinking  produced 
by  this  stage ;  and  even  when  good  fortune,  and  the  strength 
of  his  constitution,  carried  him  through  it,  he  suffered  long 
after  from  debility  and  disordered  bowels."* 

I  will  here  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
detailed  in  this  chapter,  in  order  to  bring  them  at  once  plainly, 
before  the  reader.     1.  There  are  tjnro  distinct  kinds  or  spe- 

*  Bengal  Report,  pp.  SS — 56. 
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cies  of  cholera,  viz.  the  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  (cholera 
catarrhalis,  and  cholera  pvretica.)  The  most  constant  and 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  former  are  copious  discharges 
hy  vomiting  and  stool  of  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid;  retreat  of  the 
circulating  fluid  from  the  surface  towards  the  viscera;  dark 
coloured  blood;  collapse;  cold  damp  skin.  The  symptoms 
of  the  latter  are  vomiting  and  purging  of  bile;  pulse  fml  and 
hard;  skin  hot  and  dry;  spasms.  2.  The  catarrhal  cholera 
is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  visi- 
tationSy  and  is  much  more  dangerous  than  ,the  other. 
3.  The  inflammatory  sometimes  degenerates  fhto  the  catar- 
rhal choleraf  and  the  two  are  occasionally  combined  in  the 
same  case. 

Prognosis. 

Little  need  be  said  under  this  head,  after  the  numerous  ob- 
servations I  have  already  made  upon  the  nature  of  the  diffe- 
rent symptoms.  When  an  attack  commences  with  symptoms 
of  inflammatory  cholera,  or  with  increased  action  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  patient  is  seen  before  the  violent  symptoms 
of  this  form  of  the  disease,  such  as  severe  vomiting,  pain,  heat 
of  skin  and  spasms,  give  way  to  coUapse,  the  case  may  be 
considered  completely  within  the  reach  of  art;  but  when  these 
symptoms  begin  to  pass  ofi*,  and  to  be  followed  by  cold  skioi 
shrunk  features,  loss  of  pulse,  watery  purging,  &c.,  the  case 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  great  danger,  and  requiring  the 
most  prompt  measures.  In  the  true  catarrhal  cholera  erery 
moment  is  of  importance,  and  the  shortest  delay  may  seal  the 
fate  of  the  patient ;  for  if  he  be  seen  before  the  blood  has  left 
the  surface  to  accumulate  about  the  internal  viscera,  before 
the  pulse  has  ceased  at  the  wrist,  and  the  skin  has  become 
cold,  we  may  entertain  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  overcome 
the  malady.  But  if  the  pulse  has  ceased,  the  skin  become 
cold,  the  features  shrunk,  and  the  vomiting  and  purging  hare 
stopped,  then  our  prognosis  must  be  bad  indeed.*  Even 
such  cases,  however,  must  not  be  abandoned ;  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  brought  round  by  energetic  measures.  It  muit 
be  eviaent,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  diagnosis,  in 
cholera,  must  be  principally  derived  from  the  puke.  If  we 
find  it  to  increase  in  strength  and  size,  there  is  cause  for  hope; 
and  if  this  favorable  symptom  be  accompanied  by  the  resto- 

*  Mr.  Scot  lajTs,  **  The  danger  of  cholera  mvy  thttB  be  said  to  be  masifeited, 
not  by  the  violence  of  morbid  actions,  bat  bj  the  diminution  or  oetaatioa  ci 
Natural  actions^'  This  however  ia  onlj  apparent;  for,  if  we  look  below  tbe 
sorface,  we  find  that  the  danger  maj  be  measared  hj  the  riolenoe  of  that  mocittJ 
action  which  we  hare  shewn  to  constitute  the  disease,  vis.  the  catanh  of  tb« 
mncons  membranes,  while  most  of  the  other  natural  functions  are  diminished. 
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ration  of  warmth  on  the  surfacei  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  and  bile,  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe, 
although  still  requiring  the  most  watchful  care  to  prevent  a 
relapse ;  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  exposure  to  external 
cold,  have  sometimes  been  known  to  cause  a  renewal  of  the 
disease,  after  the  patient  had  been  considered  out  of  danger. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  its  Varieties.  By  Wm. 
Wallace,  m.r.i.a.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jervis-street 
Infirmary,  Dul:4iD ;  and  to  the  Infirmary  established  in  that  City 
for  the  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  including  Venereal 
Diseases. — 8vo.  pp.  382.     Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

6t  those  who  are  hest  acquainted  with  the  suhject,  it  will  he  rea- 
dily conceded  that  there  are  still  many  veiy  important  practical 
questions  regarding  hoth  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  that  class 
of  disease  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
which  admit  of  additional  discussion,  and  further  investigation, 
than  they  have  yet  received  from  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
preceded  him.  Something  of  value  cannot  fail  to  be  added  to  our 
stock  of  information  by  ev^ry  intelligent  surgeon  who  has  a  fair 
field  for  observation  of  venereal  diseases,  and  who  is  not  so  bound 
to  any  particular  master,  or  any  particular  doctrine,  as  to  lead  him 
"to  wrest  nature  from  her  track,"  in  order  to  support  the  theory  to 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  a  proselyte.  The  official  situations 
which  Mr.  Wallace  holds  ensure  him  sufficient  experience  of  vene- 
real diseases,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  the  perfect  candour  with 
which  he  treats  of  every  doubtful  and  disputed  point,  and  the  clear 
account  he  gives  of  their  symptoms  and  treatment,  demand  our 
approbation,  and  justify  us  in  recommending  his  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  professional  brethren.  Impartiality  in  medical  discus- 
sions IS  not  often  met  with;  we  too  generally  find  writers  indulging 
in  ex  parte  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  own 
side  of  the  question;  and  we  fear  that,  in  general,  medical  works 
are  so  superficially  glanced  over,  that  the  author  who  has  recourse 
to  so  unfair  a  mode  of  conducting  an  argument  passes  undetected 
and  unreproved.  In  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Wallace's  work  will 
bear,  we  think,  the  strictest  examination.  His  object  appears  to 
be  that  which  ought  alone  to  influence  the  mind  and  guide  the  pen 
of  every  professional  writer,  namely,  a  faithful  description  of  what 
he  has  himself  seen,  and  a  candid  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  afforded  by  others. 

In  the  preface,  Mr.  W.  informs  us  thaft  it  was  his  original  inten- 
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tton  to  illustrate  his  opinions  regarding  venereal  eruptions  by  aa 
appropriate  selection  of  delineations,  of  which  he  has  accumulated 
a  large  number.  The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
necessary  cost  of  such  a  work,  would  have  prevented  its  circulation 
among  a  large  class  of  readers;  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
publish  the  letterpress  first,  as  a  distinct  work,  in  the  form  of  a 
practical  synopsis,  and  afterwards  the  illustrations,  in  periodical 
fasciculi.  In  conformity  with  this  plan,  therefore,  the  present 
volume  appears,  and  will  be  soon  followed  by  another,  comprising 
the  remainder  of  the  letterpress,  and  afterwards  by  the  iltustra- 
tionsj  many  of  which  are  ready. 

This  volume  includes  the  whole  of  the  primary  symptoms,  and 
these  alone ;  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  independent  of  that  which 
is  to  follow. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  following  questions  are  discussed.  Are 
venereal  diseases  produced  by  a  specific  cause,  or  morbid  pobon  * 
or  do  they  arise  from  common  causes  of  irritation?  Are  venereal 
diseases  produced  by  one  poison,  or  by  a  plurality  of  poisons?  It 
has  been  affirmed  by  one  class  of  pathologists,  that  venereal  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  a  highly  contagious  matter,  called  the  venereal 
poison ;  that  this  poison  is  propagated  from  the  diseased  to  the 
sound  subject,  provided  it  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  denuded 
surface,  or  with  those  surfaces  which*  are  naturally  covered  by  a 
thin  cuticle;  that  it  first  produces  local  disorder,  or,  in  other  woids, 
primary  symptoms;  and,  lastly,  that  this  poison  sooner  or  later 
produces  that  series  of  symptoms  called  secondary,  «nd  which 
appear  on  parts  more  or  less  remote  frem  the  seat  of  the  primary 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  venereal  poison,  or  any  specific  disease,  the  consequence 
of  such  a  poison ;  that  the  primary  symptoms  of  venereal  diseases 
are  the  product  of  an  irritation  excited  on  the  living  surface  by 
various  causes,  as  mechanical  violence,  morbid  or  purulent  secre- 
tions from  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surfaces  of  .the  organs  of 
generation,  &c. ;  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  depend  on  the 
sympathy  naturally  existing  between  all  parts  of  the  organization, 
and  particularly  between  the  organs  of  generation  and  many  other 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body ;  and,  finally,  that  those  diseases 
which  are  commonly  called  venereal  are,  in  reality,  several,  or  va- 
rious  diseases,  arising  from  various  sources,  modified  by  constita- 
tion,  climate,  regimen,  treatment,  &c.  &c.  The  former  opinion 
was  maintained  by  Astruc  and  Hunter,  and  is  generally  adopted 
in  this  country  at  present.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  of  a  comps' 
ratively  modern  date,  and  has  been  of  late  years  strenuously 
supported  by  several  French  authors*  '*  It  is  also  the  opinion  ad- 
vocated in  a  work  on  Syphilis,  now  in  progress  of  publication  in 
PariSf  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  the  number  of  contributors, 
may  be  considered  a  national  und.ertaking.'* 

Mr.  Wallace  enters  into  a  very  impartial  investigation  of  these 
questions;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  arguments  he  adduces  leave 
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us  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  fully  coinciding  with  his  con- 
clusion, '*that  venereal  diseases  are  the  product  of  a  peculiar 
morbid  poison;  for  their  analogy  with  other  diseases  which  are 
acknowledged  to  arise  from  morbid  poisons  sanctions  this  hypo- 
thesis; there  are  no  phenomena  opposed  to  it;  and  the  origin,  as 
well  as  the  characters,  of  venereal  maladies,  during  their  progress, 
cannot  be  explained,  uftless  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  the 
effects  of  a  specific  cause."  We  cannot  dismiss  this  very  interest* 
iug  question  without  giving  the  following  extracts,  which  will 
probably  remove  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  feel  in  agreeing  with  the  author. 

**  It  is  affirmed  that  venereal  diseases  have,  on  certain  occasions, 
ariseo  spontaneously ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  have  appeared 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  existence  of  a  specific  virus  could 
not  be  suspected.  This  has  been  adduced  as  a  powerful  argument 
ag^ainst  the  hypothesis  of  a  specific  venereal  poison.  But  has  it 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  syphilitic  disease  does  ever 
appear  spontaneously,  or  under  circumstances  in  which  we  may  not 
fairly  presume  the  existence  of  its  specific  cause  ?  The  examination 
of  this  question  is  reserved  for  a  future  period ;  and  at  present  it  is 
admitted,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  venereal  diseases  may  sponta- 
neously arise.  But  does  the  apparently  spontaneous  origin  of  these 
diseases  overturn  the  hypothesis  of  a  specific  virus?  Who  can  di- 
vine the  exact  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  aii  appa- 
rently spontaneous  origin  of  venereal  diseases  may  have  occurred  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  specific  morbid  poisons,  and  con- 
sequently the  diseases  which  they  produce,  to  arise  from  the  syn- 
chronous operation  of  certain,  but  hidden  causes,  although  they  ap- 
pear to  spring  up  spontaneously.  All  contagions,  all  morbid 
poisons,  must  have  had  an  origin.  We  cannot  presume  that  they 
have  existed  from  eternity;  for,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  'animals 
are  not  naturally  formed  with  disease,  or  so  as  to  run  spontaneously 
into  morbid  actions;*  and  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  general  laws 
of  nature  to  infer,  that  if  a  morbid  poison  has  commenced  at  one 
period  from  the  concatenation  or  combination  of  its  essential  causes, 
it  may  also  commence  in  a  similar  way  at  other  periods.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  supposition  is  in  perfect  unison  with  daily  occur- 
rences: for  do  not  certain  contagions  frequently  spring  up,  and 
again  die  away  from  combined  causes,  whose  mode  of  action  we  are 
not  always  able  to  appreciate?  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  from 
the  apparently  spontaneous  origin  of  venereal  diseases,  if  such  an 
origin  has  been  observed,  no  proof  in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  syphilitic  virus  can  be  fairly  deduced."  (P.  8.) 

*'  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  we  know  nothing  of  any  virus  or  mor- 
bific poison,  unless  by  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  animal 
economy ;  for  morbid  poisons  do  not,  as  separate  or  distinct  entities, 
make  any  impression  on  our  senses.  Therefore,  as  we  cai^  define 
a  virus  or  morbific  poison  only  by  describing  its  effects,  we  must 
inquire  what  these  efi*ects  are.     Now,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the 
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effects  of  each  specific  virus  are  different,  it  is  also  admitted  that 
one  common  law  or  general  character  governs  the  action  of  each, 
viz.  the  power  of  producing,  when  applied  under  favorable  circum- 
stances to  the  animal  economy,  a  certain  effect  or  disease;  which, 
although  variable  from  the  influence  of  general  causes,  is  always 
subject,  in  its  progress  or  development,  to  laws  su£Bciently  peculiar 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  diseases,  and  from  the  effects  of  all 
other  morbid  poisons.''  (P.  4.) 

"  Are  venereal  diseases  produced  by  one  poison^  or  by  a  plurality 
of  poisons?**  In  direct  opposition  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  venereal  poison  at  all,  may  be  placed 
another  party,  who  advocate  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons  with 
equal  zeal  and  confidence.  Some  pathologists  suppose  that  the 
varieties  of  disease  which  result  from  promiscuous  intercourse  are 
so  dissimilar,  and  that  each  variety  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  regular 
in  its  own  phenomena,  that  they  cannot  be  explained  without 
presuming  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons,  each 
causing  its  own  specific  effects.  Hunter  and  Swediaur  first  propa- 
gated this  latter  doctrine,  and  it  was  afterwards  extended  by 
Adams  and  Abemethy.  More  recently  Mr.  Carmichael  has  pursued 
this  subject,  and  he  has  formed  it  into  a  regular  system,  accord- 
ing to  which  there  exist  four  distinct  or  dissimilar  morbid  poisoDs, 
each  producing  its  own  specific  effects;  and  to  one  or  other  of 
these  morbid  poisons  all  the  varieties  of  venereal  disease  are  by 
him  attributed,  as  effects  to  their  causes.  All  the  arguments  used 
in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons  are 
reduced  by  Mr.  W.  to  the  following  heads. 

•*  1.  Some  of  the  diseases  which  result  from  venereal  intercounc 
fequire  mercury  for  their  cure  or  removal,  while  others  are  curable 
"without  this  remedy,  and  would  often  be  injured  by  its  employment. 
Therefore,  the  former  class  of  diseases  must  be  of  a  totally  different 
species  from  the  latter,  and  produced  by  distinct  morbid  poisons. 

"  2.  Historical  evidence  demonstrates  that  certain  forms  of  ve- 
nereal diseases  existed  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  to  these 
was  added,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  and  peculiar 
disease. 

**  3.  Certain  diseases,  nearly  allied  in  their  general  characters  to 
each  other  and  to  venereal  diseases,  have  been  observed  in  Canada, 
Scotland,  and  the  West  Indies,  &c.  yet  they  are  considered  the 
product  of  different  morbid  poisonsi^  and  as  these  diseases  do  not 
differ  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the  varieties  of  venereal 
diseases  differ  from  each  other,  we  have  the  same  reason  for  sop- 
posing  that  the  varieties  of  venereal  disease  result  from  poisons  spe- 
cifically distinct,  as  we  have  for  supposing  that  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion arise  from  different  poisons. 

**  4.  The  symptoms  of  all  diseases,  which  are  caused  by  morbid 
poisony,  are  regulated  by  laws  so  fixed  or  determined,  that  they  arc 
always  uniform  in  their  appearance  and  progress ;  but  the  diseases 
which  result  from  venereal  intercourse,  if  considered  as  the  coose- 
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quence  of  one  morbid  poison,  exhibit  the  most  dissimilar  characters, 
and  must  therefore  be  owing  to  the  action  of  dissimilar  poisons. 

**  5.  The  symptoms  of  venereal  diseases,  though  numerous  and 
varied,  form  certain  determinate  groups,  in  which  we  observe  pe- 
culiar forms  of  primary  symptoms  followed  by  corresponding  forms 
of  constitutional  disease,  and  the  primary  ana  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  each  group  resemble  one  another  in  their  general  character, 
or  in  their  degrees  of  mildness  or  severity ;  while  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  of  any  one  group  are,  in  their  orgin  as  well  as 
in  their  progress,  altogether  different  from  the  corresponding  symp- 
toms of  the  other  groups;  and  these  circumstances  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, unless  by  the  supposition  that  each  group  is  produced  by 
its  own  peculiar  specific  cause  or  morbid  poison/'  (P.  14.) 

These  arguments  are  separately  examined  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  he  completely  refutes  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Carmichael.  We  condense  the  replies  he  offers  to  them.  He 
observes,  in  the  first  place,  that  experience  has  shewn  that  every 
form  of  venereal  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted  may  be 
cured  without  mercury;  hence  we  have  no  proof  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  venereal  disease,  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the 
one  requiring  mercury  for  its  cure,  while  the  other  is  curable 
without  this  remedy.  Those  who  support  the  doctrine  that  a  new 
disease  was  introduced  into  Europe  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
symptoms  of  this  new  or  real  syphilitic  disease,  as  they  denominate 
it,  from  those  of  the  other  forms  of  venereal  disease;  and  they 
affirm  that  a  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  only 
by  the  influence  which  mercury  exercises  over  their  progress.  The 
third  argument  may  be  admitted  without  injury  to  the  views  of 
those  who  deny  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons.  Upon  the  fourth 
considerable  stress  is  laid  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  Mr.  W.  therefore  considers  it  at  some  length  He  first  ^?marks, 
that  impressions  which  result  from  causes,  as  far  .s  we  can  torm  an 
opinion,  exactly  similar,  often  produce  upon  different  persons  very 
dissimilar  consequences.  As  an  example,  the  effects  arising,  in 
different  individuals,  from  clean  punctured  wounds  are  adduced. 
The  characters  of  vaccina,  which  are  considered  specific  or  patho- 
gnomic, are  referred  to;  and  it  is  shewn  that  they  are  not  so  uni- 
form as  not  to  exhibit  varieties  analogous  to  those  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  therefore  analogous  varieties  in  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  which  result  from  the  syphilitic  virus  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  different  venereal  poisons. 

**  It  may  however  be  said  that  the  preceding  facts  bear  solely  on 
the  primary  symptoms,  or  those  produced  by  the  direct  application 
of  a  morbid  poison;  and  that,  although  their  varieties  might  be  the 
effect  of  one  morbid  poison,  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  still  more 
remarkable  varieties  Which  are  to  be  observed  among  the  secon- 
dary venereal  symptoms  or  eruptions.  In  reply  to  this  observation, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  varieties  exhibited  by  small-pox, 
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which  is  an  eruptive  disease  produced  by  a  morbid  poison,  acting 
through  the  medium  of  the  constitution."  (P.  20.) 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  effects  of  syphilis  on  the  skin  are 
sometimes  erythematous,  superficial,  flat,  diffused,  and  scaly,  and 
that  these  forms  differ  so  essentially  from  the  circumscribed  and 
excavated  forms  of  venereal  eruptions,  that  we  cannot  suppose  the 
one  to  be  a  variety  of  the  other.  I  admit  it  to  be  true  that  the 
transition  from  papular  to  pustular,  or  even  to  tubercular  or  vehi- 
cular cutaneous  disease,  is  more  natural  and  easy  than  from  the 
erythematous  and  scaly  forms  to  those  of  the  more  circumscribed 
character,  or  rice  ver54 ;  nevertheless,  the  progress  and  conversions 
of  many  cutaneous  diseases  satisfactorily  demonstrate  that  such 
changes  may  occur  among  eruptions.  Thus  pustular  impetigo  fre- 
quently changes  to  scaly  psoriasis.  Therefore,  as  such  conversions 
do  occur  between  these  opposite  forms  of  cutaneous  inflammations, 
a  similar  phenomenon  may  of  course  be  exhibited  by  venereal 
eruptions. 

^'  But,  if  we  return  for  an  illustration  to  smalNpox,  we  shall  find 
this  disease  again  supporting  our  views.  In  fact,  the  eruption,  in 
certain  epidemics  of  small-pox,  has  exhibited  so  much  of  the  dif- 
fused or  erythematous  character,  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  mea- 
sles. A  modern  author  observes,  *  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  papulee  do  not  rise  kindly,  but  assume  the  form  of  stigmatized 
dots,  while  the  surface  is  circumfused  generally  with  a  brighter  o: 
deeper  efflorescence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  habit ;  under 
which  circumstances  the  disease  (variola)  makes  a  near  approach 
to  rubeola,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it.'  The  same  author  further 
adds,  that '  in  the  confluent  variety  of  smalUpox,  we  frequently  meet 
with  traits  of  vesicular  and  flery  erythema,  not  unlike  in  appearance 
the  ignis  sacer  of  the  plague;*  and  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  account  of 
an  epidemic  small-pox  wh'ch  prevailed  in  the  Kandyan  provinces, 
says  there  were  cases  of  this  disease  which  assumed  a  measly  ap 
•pearance."  (P.  22.) 

As  one  morbid  poison,  influenced  by  extrinsic  circumstances,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  small- pox,  one  poison  may. 
if  influenced  by  similar  circumstances,  produce  analogous  varieties 
of  syphilis.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer,  from  the  varieties 
observed  among  venereal  eruptions,  that  there  exists  a  plurality  of 
venereal  poisons. 

**  5.  Have  the  assertions  contained  in  the  fifth  argument,  as  de- 
tailed at  page  fifteen,  and  which  constitutes  the  especial  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Carmichael,  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  other  prac- 
titioners ? 

**  It  is  stated,  in  a  circular  letter  from  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment, dated  April  2,  1829,  and  which  announces  the  results  of  ob- 
servations made,  under  th^  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
investigation,  upon  nearly  five  thousand  patients,  treated  with  and 
without  mercury,  *  that  it  appears  that  no  peculiar  secondary  symp- 
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toms  are  seen  to  follow  from  peculiar  primary  ones ;  and  this  ge- 
neral conclusion  is  unanimously  supported  by  the  extensive  expe- 
rience of  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Hennen,  S.  Cooper,  Bacot,  &c."(P.  24.) 

The  worst  forms  of  primary  symptoms  may  occur,  without  being 
followed  by  any  secondary  symptoms  whatever;  and  mild  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  often  produced  by  the  most  severe  local 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  severe  secondary  symptoms 
sometimes  succeed  primary  symptoms,  which  have  been  so  trifling 
that  they  have  healed  without  any  medical  treatment,  or  so  free 
from  pain  and  inflammation^  that  they  have  scarcely  attracted 
attention. 

*'  Many  facts  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  added';  but,  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  experience  denies  the  existence  of 
that  kind  of  connection  which,  in  Mr.  Carmichaers  opinion,  pre- 
vails between  the  different  forms  of  primary  and  secondary  symp- 
toms of  venereal  diseases."  (P.  25.) 

**  1  admit,  that  even  the  occasional  sequence  of  certain  forms 
of  constitutional  disease  after  certain  forms  of  primary  disease,  must 
naturally  lead  to  the  presumption,  that  there  exists  some  necessary 
connection,  or  some  common  cause  of  similarity  of  character.  But 
what  is  this  cause?  Is  the  poison,  which  has  produced  each  forni  of 
primary  symptom  and  its  corresponding  form  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease, of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  species?  or  is  the  occasional  con- 
nection of  peculiar  secondary  symptoms  with  peculiar  primary 
diseases  owing  to  some  cause  of  modification  in  the  recipient  or 
person  infected,  which  has  acted  similarly  on  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms?  After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  may 
faidy  leave  the  reader  to  decide  this  question  for  himself,  making 
first  one  observation.  What  are  the  causes  which  so  modify  the 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus,  that  the  same  poison,  or  poison  derived 
from  the  same  person,  may  produce  in  different  other  persons  con  • 
sequences  or  symptoms  of  a  most  dissimilar  character?  a  fact  now 
universally  admitted."  (P.  26.) 

It  therefore  appears  that,  although  certain  forms  of  secondary 
symptoms  have  been  occasionally  observed  to  follow  certain  forms 
of  primary  ones,  such  an  occasional  coincidence  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  hypothesis  in  question ;  for,  before  such  an 
hypothesis  could  be  admitted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  certain  primary  symptoms 
are  always  followed  by  their  own,  if  by  any,  secondary  symptoms; 
and  that  certain  secondary  symptoms  cannot  be  preceded  by  any 
other  than  by  their  own  primary  symptoms.  It  is  also  evident 
that  if,  on  any  one  occasion,  the  reverse  has  been  observed,  that 
one  occasion  would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  hypothesis,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  particular  form  of  disease  observed  is  concerned. 

'*  From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  are  evidently  authorized  to 
conclude,  in  answer  to  the  fifth  argument,  that  the  assertions  which 
it  contains  are  in  opposition  to  general  experience;  and  also  that, 
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should  a  coincidence  of  certain  forms  of  primary  symptoms  with 
certain  forms  of  secondary  symptoms  be  occasionally  observed,  it 
would  afford  no  just  reason  for  concluding  that  such  groups  are 
the  product  of  distinct  poisons,  as  the  occasional  combinations  of 
certain  primary  with  certain  secondary  symptoms  can  be  easily 
explained  by  simpler  and  more  natural  causes. 

<Ht  is  now  evident  that  the  question  respecting  the  plurality  of 
specific  venereal  poisons  might  be  dismissed;  but,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  other  arguments  of  more  weight  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  I  will  proceed  further,  and  demon- 
strate that  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  is  incompatible  with  several  of 
the  phenomena  of  venereal  diseases;  and  that  there  are  other  phe- 
nomena,  connected  with  the  origin  or  causation  of  these  maladies, 
of  which  it  affords  no  explanation,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
it  were  founded  in  nature. 

*•  Eruptions  of  opposite  characters,  or  (more  correctly  speaking) 
eruptions  which  Mr.  Carmichael  has  placed  in  separate  classes, 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  same  infection,  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hennen, 
in  his  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  that  he  has  observed  the  pa- 
pular, the  scaly,  an(f  tubercular  eruptions  united  in  one  person, 
and  the  tubercular  and  the  scaly  in  another.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
remarked,  in  the  same  individual,  the  tubercular  and  scaly  forms 
of  eruption.  The  union  of  the  papular  and  pustular  eruptions  \< 
an  occurrence  of  almost  daily  observation;  and  we  very  frequently 
observe  the  tubercular  and  pustular  combined. 

*^  Nor  is  it  unusual  to  witness  a  succession  of  dissimilar  erup- 
tions in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  original  infection.  Thus,  an  individual  may  be  attacked 
by  one  form  of  eruption,  and  in  the  course  of  some  time  that  form 
may  disappear,  and  an  eruption  of  a  different  character  may  follow, 
although  he  has  not  received  any  new  infection.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  case  we  have  an  example  recorded  by  Mr.  Hennen,  in  which 
a  papular,  a  vesicular,  a  pustular,  and  a  scaly  eruption,  folloved 
the  same  primary  ulcer  in  the  same  person,  but  at  distinct  intervals. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  diseases,  supposed  to  be 
totally  different  from  one  another,  have  been  produced  in  different 
persons,  and  even  in  the  same  person,  by  their  connexion  with  the 
same  individual,  as  such  facts  are  now  universally  known,  and  re- 
corded in  -works  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all. 

'*  It  thus  appears,  from  what  has  been  just  said,  that  the  same 
infection  may  produce  dissimilar  forms  of  constitutional  disease  m 
the  same  individual,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  tiine«. 
and  also  different  forms  of  primary  disease  in  different  individuals, 
or  even  in  the  same  individual;  all  of  which  phenomena  are  incom- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  that  the  varieties  of  venereal  diseases, 
either  primary  or  secondary,  are  dependant  on,  or  arise  from,  spe- 
cific varieties  of  poisons. 

*^  Again :  certain  individuals  have  been  observed  to  contract  the 
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same  form  of  disease,  and  no  other,  whatever  might  be  the  source 
of  infection  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.     Thus  some  persons 
uniformly  get  discharges  ftom  the  urethra,  and  as  uniformly  escape 
ulceration,  or  vice  versd.     A  case  particularly  bearing  upon  this 
point  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Rose,  of  *  a  healthy  young  man, 
who  was  affected  with  a  decidedly  sloughing  sore  on  the  penis,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicious  connexion.     It  was  not  attended  with 
any  constitutional  disturbance,  and  yielded  readily  to  mercury: 
He  twice  afterwards,  at  a  very  considerable  interval,  had  a  fresh 
infection,  and  the  sores  each  time  had  precisely  the  same  character 
with  the  first.'     I  have  also  known  many  persons,  whose  primary 
symptoms  were  always,  and  for  several  times,  succeeded  by  the 
same  form  of  secondary  symptoms.     Such  occurrences,  as  well  as 
the  analogous  ones  respecting  the  primary  symptoms,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Rose  observes,  are  not  *  uncommon,'  can  be  explained  in 
only  one  of  two  ways.     We  must  suppose  that  the  peculiar  disease 
which  uniformly  occurred  in  each  individual  at  different  times  was 
owing  either  to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  to  having  acciden- 
tally received,  each  time  of  infection,  the  same  form  of  morbid 
poison,  out  of  the  plurality  which  is  presumed  to  exist.     I  need 
not  point  out  to  the  reader  the  many  chances  against  the  second 
mode  of  explanation,  and  consequently  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
plurality  of  poisons  does  not  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  such 
occurrences."  (P.  28.) 

Mr.  Wallace  enters  into  a  consideration  of  some  other  opinions 
which  have  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Carmichael;  but  for  these 
discussions  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

lo  the  second  chapter,  a  very  interesting  and  careful  account  is 
given  of  "  the  morbid  states,  or  actions,  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  venereal  poison.''  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  primary  syphilis  form  the  subjects  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  practical  opinions  of 
Mr.  W.,  which  refer  to  the  treatment. 

''  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  and  its  consequences,  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  of 
indolent  action,  is  to  be  anxiously  kept  in  view  during  every  stage 
of  primary  syphilis;  for,  if  any  of  these  morbid  states  be  produced, 
the  case  is  thereby  complicated,  and  the  difficulty  of  treatment 
greatly  increased. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  degree  of  over-excitement, 
whether  local  or  constitutional,  will  cause  in  one  person  violent 
inflammation,  its  concomitants,  and  consequences;  and  that  the 
same  degree  of  excitement  in  a  different  person  may  produce  mor* 
bid  sensibility  or  irritability ;  while,  under  other  circumstances,  or 
in  other  habits,  indolent  action  and  induration,  &c.  may  ensue. 

'*  If  therefore  undue  excitement,  either  local  or  constitutional, 
may  cause  those  morbid  actions  which  retard  or  oppose  the  cure  of 
primary  syphilis,  and  com  plicate^  the  indications  of  treatment,  it 
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follows  that,  during  every  stage  of  the  disease,  great  atteatioa 
should  be  directed  to  guard  against  its  occurrence.  Indeed,  if  tlus 
all-important  principle  were  carefully  .acted  upon,  the  disease 
would,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  speedily  cicatrize  without  the 
interference  of  art.  In  fact,  the  closest  attention  to  the  great 
principle  of  preventing  undue  or  inappropriate  excitement  should 
not  cease  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  until  the  dis- 
ease has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Whatever  may  be  the 
remedies  which  he  is  using,  the  practitioner  should  be  always  on  the 
watch,  ever  fearing  the  possible  occurrence  of  unfavourable  actioos; 
and  the  moment  he  remarks  those  minute  changes  which  point  out 
or  foretel  the  approach  of  any  deviation  from  the  natural  characters 
or  progress  of  the  disease,  he  should  pause,  and  reflect  on  their 
cause :  in  short,  he  should  then  modify  his  treatment,  or  change  it 
altogether.  For  it  is  in  accurately  observing  the  very  commence- 
ment of  these  changes,  and  in  immediately  altering  the  treatment 
accordingly,  that  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  will  be  particularly 
exhibited ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  observation,  and  a  blind  per- 
severance in  a  plan  of  treatment  no  longer  suited  to  the  individual 
case,  which  has  led  to  so  many  revolutions  in  practice,  and  which 
has  frequently  caused  the  most  dreadful  consequences  to  result 
from  primary  syphilis,  which  had  commenced  with  the  mildest 
characters. 

''  Gentleness  in  handling,  unirritating  applications,  cleanliness, 
rest,  and  position,  the  judicious  regulationof  regimen,  and  protec- 
tion from  vicissitudes  or  intemperance  of  atmosphere,  are  the 
measures  for  preventing,  in  constitutions  otherwise  healthy,  thb 
undue  excitement. 

"  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  respecting  the 
employment  of  these  measures,  as  they  are  to  be  used  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  surgery.  It  is  su£Bcient  to  observe,  that 
the  practitioner  should  be  more  or  less  particular  in  the  strictness 
of  his  rules,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case. 

**  The  directions  just  given  are  not,  however,  to  be  received  as 
implying  that  we  are  never  to  use  such  remedies  as  are  commonlj 
denominated  stimulants  or  irritants.  These  are  relative  terms: 
and  that  application  which,  at  one  time  or  in  one  case,  may  act  as 
an  irritant  or  stimulant,  may  produce,  at  another  time,  &c.,  the 
very  opposite  effects.  It  is  therefore  merely  intended  to  direct  th^t 
all  applications,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  which  are  found  to 
irritate  the  disease,  or  to  produce  the  morbid  states  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  fact  any  state  which  seems  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
cicatrization,  are  to  be  omitted,  or  carefully  avoided,  the  moment 
that  their  deleterious  influence  is  observable.  v 

"  The  treatment  suited  to  primary  syphilis  varies,  according  as  it 
may  be  in  the  stages  of  destruction,  or  in  the  stages  of  reparation.'* 
(P.  89.) 

We  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  primary  syphilis 
before  the  stage  of  ulceration,  but  "if  a  case  presents  itself  durinf 
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the  first  stage,  and  while  the  part  is  only  in  a  state  of  circumscribed 
phlogosis,  the  diseased  structure  may  without  hesitation  be  snipped 
off,  the  wound  allowed  to  heal,  and,  for  security  against  secondary 
symptoms,  the  patient  should  be  treated  constitutionally,  as  if  he 
had  Dot  applied  until  the  disease  was  more  advanced. 

"  It  is  during  the  ulcerating  stage  of  primary  syphilis,  or  when 
the  process  of  granulation  has  only  partially  commenced,  that  our 
assistance  is  for  the  most  part  sought;  and,  when  the  disease  is  in 
this  stage,  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  propriety  or  prac- 
tical utility  of  immediately  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  such* a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  diseased  surface.  I  have  treated,  over 
and  over  again,  primary  sypliilitic  ulcers  with  this  caustic,  and  others 
without  it,  in  the  same  individual,  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  in  every  respect;  and 
the  result  has  uniformly  demonstrated  the  very  great  advantage  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  mode  of  practice. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  am  speaking  of  primary  syphilis  in 
a  constitution  apparently  healthy,  the  disease  being  in  its  state  of 
simplicity,  and  in  its  stage  of  ulceration ;  and  if  the  caustic  be  ap- 
plied, under  such  circumstances,  in  a  proper  manner,  it  will  very 
much  shorten  the  progress  of  the  local  disease :  it  will  stop  the 
process  of  ulceration,  and,  by  preventing  in  a  great  measure  the 
necessity  of  the  stage  of  granulation,  it  will  lead  directly  to  cica- 
trization. It  destroys  a  surface  which  seems  to  have  a  power  of 
contaminating,  for  a  limited  period,  continuous  parts;  and  there- 
fore, although  actions  of  reparation  would  sooner  or  later  sponta- 
neously commence,  these  actions  are  hastened  by  the  destruction 
of  the  contaminating  surface.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
process  of  reparation  is  already  advanced,  nothing  can  be  gained, 
but  much  injury  may  be  done,  by  an  escharotic  application;  for, 
at  that  period,  all  the  actions  are  tending  to  cicatrization,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  newly-formed  granulations  must  have  the  effect 
of  retarding  this  process. 

**  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  resemblance  in  appearance  between 
the  ulcer  which  succeeds  the  pustule  of  variola  and  the  ulcer  which 
succeeds  the  pustule  of  syphilis.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  pustuFes  of  variola,  if 
made  within  the  two  first  days  of  the  eruption,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  slough,  arrests  their  further  prpgress.  This 
curious  fact,  which  was  lately  communicated  by  M.  Velpeau  to  the 
Academie  Roy  ale  de  Medecine,  has  been  since  confirmed  several 
times  by  myself.  I  do  not  however  mean,  from  such  results,  to 
derive  any  direct  argument  in  favour  of  the  application  of  caustic 
to  the  pustules  or  ulcers  of  primary  syphilis;  but  the  fact  ascer- 
tained by  M.  Velpeau  is  valuable,  as  demonstrating  that  the  power 
of  an  escharotic  to  control  the  action  of  disease  caused  by  a  morbid 
poison  is  not  limited  to  syphilis;  and  also  that  the  success  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  application  of  caustic  in  variola,  as  well  as  in  sy» 
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philis,  very  much  depends  on  the  period  at  which  it  may  have  been 
used. 

'*  If  the  disease  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  this  substance  should  be  pointed  before  using,  and  then 
rubbed  carefully  on  every  part  of  the  ulcerating  surface,  (previ- 
ously cleared,  by  poultice  or  emollient  lotions,  of  all  incrustations,) 
until  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  be  rendered  black,  and  the  surface  of  a 
deep-ash  colour.  But,  should  any  portion  of  the  ulcerated  surface 
have  entered  on  the  stage  of  granulation,  that  portion  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  application  of  the  caustic  confined,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  such  parts  of  the  sore  as  are  still  in  the  stage  of  ulce- 
ration. 

^*  In  making  this  application,  it  will  be  observed,  that  whatever 
portion  of  the  sore  may  be  in  the  stage  of  ulceration  yields  much 
more  rapidly  to  the  action  of  the  caustic  than  such  portions  as  are 
in  the  stage  of  granulation.  Indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which  tbe 
vitality  of  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  very 
remarkable.  This  is,  however,  what  might  be  expected,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  ulcerating  surface,  being  in  transitu  to  perfect  dis- 
organization, must  have  a  power  of  resistance  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  a  granulating  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  reparatory 
actions.  We  have  also,  from  this  circumstance,  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  views  which  have  been  taken  in  the  precedJDg 
pages  of  the  process  of  ulceration."  (P.  92.) 

Mr.  Wallace  does  not  recommend  the  caustic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  mercurial  treatment;  and  the  objections  urged  against  its  ap* 
plication,  upon  the  ground  of  its  not  preventing  secondary  symp* 
toms,  are  not  therefore  worthy  of  attention. 

''  On  the  whole,  he  who  opposes  the  employment  of  this  remedy, 
under  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  must  have  founded  his 
opposition  on  prejtidice  or  timidity,  both  bf  which  generally  spring 
from  ignorance;  or  else  his  powers  are  finable  to  distinguisn  Ik- 
tween  those  cases  in  which  it  should  be  employed  and  those  i& 
which  it  should  not;  or  having,  perhaps,  made  some  injudicious 
applications  of  it,  he  has  never  afterwards  been  able  to  subdue 
those  fears  which  have  resulted  from  his  former  ignorance."  (P.  99.) 

**  When  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  has  been  brought,  by  tbe 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  to  the  state  above  descnbed 
or  when,  from  the  presence  of  symptoms  already  detailed,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  stage  of  reparation  has  commenced  in  every  ^ 
before  we  have  been  consulted,  the  local  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment should  be  in  general  essentially  mercuri&l.  It  is  not,  hov- 
ever,  to  be  supposed  that  mercury  is  indispensable  for  procurinf 
cicatrization ;  for  when  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  has  arrived  it 
the  stage  of  granulation,  the  healing  process  will  for  the  most  pvt 
advance,  though  slowly,  under  the  influence  of  a  due  degree  of 
appropriate  stimulation,  or  even  spontaneously,  as  I  have  occasini 
to  demonstrate  almost  daily  at  the  hospital,  when,  from  the  habits 
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of  the  patient,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  mercury. 

''  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  mercury  employed  ?  I  reply, 
to  hasten  the  process  of  healing,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  se- 
condary symptoms.  Nor  are  there  many  cases,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  exhibit  more  remarkably  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  medicine.  We  shall  often  observe  that,  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  mercurial  treatment,  conducted  in  the 
manner  recommended  hereafter,  has  been  commenced,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ulcer  will  change,  and,  from  being  of  a  dingy  yellow,  dt 
ash-coloured  white,  will  become  of  a  healthy  red ;  while  this  alte* 
ration  in  colour  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  process  of  cicatri- 
zation. It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  these  rjipid  changes 
may  be  often  produced  by  the  local  application  of  mercury  alone ; 
but  others  soon  occur  which  are  of  equal,  or  more  importance,  and 
are  principally,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  its  action  on  the 
constitution.  These  latter  changes  are  especially  denoted  by  a 
diminution  of  the  tumidity  of  the  base  of  the  ulcer. 

"That  any  one  who  has  carefully  observed  the  operation  of 
mercury  upon  a  syphilitic  ulcer,  when  this  medicine  is  appropriately 
employed,  should  doubt  its  utility,  is  to  me  difficult  of  explanation. 
In  fact,  under  the  judicious  use  of  mercury,  the  cicatrization  of 
primary  syphilis  often  follows  the  stage  of  ulceration  with  such 
rapidity,  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  reparation  of  lost  parts  by 
the  process  of  granulation,  and  the  ulcer  is  therefore  healed  with 
loss  of  substance.  Whereas,  if  the  sore  be  left  fo  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  constitution,  the  stage  of  granulation  commences  as 
soon  as  ulceration  has  ceased,  and  in  general  continues  until  the 
cavity  of  the  ulcer  has  been  filled  to  a  level  with,  or  raised  above, 
the  surrounding  parts. 

"  The  power  of  mercury  to  Suspend,  as  it  were,  the  granulating 
stage  of  syphilitic  ulcers,  by  promoting  the  stage  of  cicatrization,  is 
a  curious  and  important  fact,  not  hitherto  remarked.  Will  it  not 
assist  to  explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  cause  of  some  mis- 
takes respecting  the  phenomena  of  syphilis  into  which  pathologists 
have  fallen?  To  allude  at  present  to  one:  Mr.  Hunter  considered 
excavation  a  character  of  chancre,  and  his  followers  have  looked 
upon  this  quality  as  indispensable.  But  we  have  found  that,  al- 
though one  stage  of  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  be  characterized  by 
excavation,  another  is  equally  marked  by  the  opposite  character; 
hence  the  one  quality  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  this 
disease  as  the  other.  Yet  this  last  quality  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter.  How  ^hen  has  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Hunter,  so  accurate  an  observer,  and  so  cautious  in  general 
in  drawing  conclusions,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  elevated 
stage  of  primary  syphilis?  I  reply,  because  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  mercury  to  control  this  stage,  or  because  he  had 
never  allowed  the  disease  to  pass  through  all  its  stages  uninfluenced 
by  mercurial  treatment.     It  would  appear  that,  whenever  Mr. 
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Hunter  saw  a  case  of  primary  syphilis  in  the  stage  of  nlceratioii, 
and  consequently  of  excavation,  he  concluded  that  it  was  syphili- 
tic; and,  from  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  mercury,  he  immediately  submitted  his  patient  to  its  infln- 
ence.  This  controlled  the  granulating  stage,  and  produced  cica- 
trization with  loss  of  substance,  or  without  granulation;  and  as  Mr. 
Hunter  evidently  had  never  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  uninfluenced  by  mercurial 
treatment,  he  not  only  attributed  this  mode  of  healing  entirely  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  mercury, 
but,  whenever  he  observed  a  venereal  ulcer  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
granulation,  he  concluded  that  it  was  hot  syphilitic,  or  that  it  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  disease  which  resembled  syphilis.  Nor  was 
his  judgment  corrected  when  he  observed  the  primary  disease  to  be 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  because  he  was  of  opinion  that 
secondary  symptoms  often  followed  those  primary  diseases  which 
resembled  syphilis.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  further 
riveted  in  error  when  these  secondary  diseases^became  well  without 
mercury;  an  event  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  possibly  happen 
if  they  were  truly  syphilitic.  How  inextricable  is  the  labyrinth 
into  which  we  are  sometimes  led  by  one  fatal  step;  and  how  indis- 
pensable is  it  to  examine,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny,  our  premises,  or  the  roundation  of  our  reasoning  T 
(P.  100.) 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  more  at 
length  into  the  various  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Wallace;  but  we 
cannot,  in  justice  to  him,  conclude  our  notice  of  his  work,  without 
observing,  that  it  contains  abundant  proofs  of  sound  judgment  aod 
extensive  experience,  and  that  the  surgeon  and  student  will  here 
find  a  most  excellent  practical  description  of  the  primary  symptoms 
of  venereal  diseases. 


Outlines  of  Botany ;  being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Plants.  By  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  Professor  of  Botany  is 
King's  College,  London,  and  Fellow  of  several  Societies.  NO0. 
I.  II.  and  111. — 8vo.  pp.  174.     John  Churchill,  London. 

Encouraged  by  the  example  of  more  than  one  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries,  we  sit  down,  with  all  due  formality,  to  criticise  our 
own  production;  and  of  a  truth  this  practice  is  not  uncommon, 
although  it  is  not  always  that  an  author-reviewer  is  forced  into  the 
confessional. 

Some  timid  persons  exclalfm ''  Savenis  from  our  enemies!*'  others, 
more  prudent, ''  Save  us  from  our  friends!"  but  we  find  ourselves 
now  compelled  to  breathe  a  still  more  bumble  aspiration,  vit- 
"  Save  us  from  ourselves!" 

Few  persons  have  the  means  of  writing  a  more  just  criticisffl 
upon  any  work  than  the  author  himself,  if  prejudice  did  not  fell 
his  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  errors  of  which  he  is  conscious,  or  if 
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the  bright  spots  in  the  landscape  were  not  dwelt  on  too  constantly, 
and  with  too  much  self-satisfaction.  Indeed,  an  example  might 
be  given  of  one  of  the  most  severe  critiques  ever  penned  having 
been  written  by  the  author  of  the  work  himself. 

But,  lest  we  should  be  blamed  for  over- severity  to  ourselves,  or 
(what  is  more  likely)  for  over-indulgence,  we  shall  not  pass  any 
opinioD  upon  the  work  before  us,  but  let  the  author  speak  to  our 
readers  as  he  already  has  to  the  public,  and  let  him  explain  the 
objects  of  his  undertaking  in  his  own  words;  and  subsequently,  if 
we  have  room,  we  will  give  a  few  short  extracts,  as  samples  of  the 
way  in  which  those  parts  already  done  have  been  performed. 

The  Prospectus  tells  us  that  these  Outlines  of  Botany  are  in- 
tended a^  a  practical  guide  to  the  study  of  plants,  and  are  de- 
signed chiefly  for  the  use  of  students;  that  the  work  will  consist  of 
several  distinct  portions,  which  will  be  published  in  separate 
fasciculi,  each  containing  a  condensed  account  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  history,  structure,  functions,  systematic  arrangement, 
geographical  and  geological  distribution,  medicinal,  dietetic,  and 
other  uses  of  one  great  natural  division  of  the  vegetable  world; 
and,  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  first  fasciculus  contains  '^  a 
General  Outline  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  introductory 
to  the  several  classes  which  are  to  follow.  The  history  of  the  first 
of  these  classes,  the  Flags  or  Alga,  has  likewise  now  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  history  of  the  Fungi  will  shortly  appear. 

It  is  from  the  Outlines  of  Algologia  that  we  shall  make  our  pro- 
mised extracts,  only  premising  that  the  term  is  here  used  in  its 
most  extended  and  comprehensive  sense,  as  including  the  whole  of 
the  Confervee,  Fuci,  Lichens,  and  their  allies. 

Our  extracts  will  be  made  quite  at  random  from  the  difierent 
subdivisions  of  the  essay. 

*^\  177.  OsciLLAC££.  The  Quick  Mosses,  or  Quiver-worts fSo 
called  from  the  vibratory  movements  or  oscillations  of  their  gela- 
tinous fronds,  whence  indeed  is  derived  their  technical  synonyme 
Osdllacecij  form  the  first  type  of  the  section  Confervina.  There 
are  some  of  them  aerial  and  some  aquatic  plants;  they  abound  in 
damp  shady  situations,  in  the  sea,  in  ponds,  ditches,  streams,  and 
even  in  thermal  springs,  such  as  those  of  Bath,  and  are  of  much 
use  in  fixing  loose  sand,  and  aiding  in  the  deposition  of  mud.  They 
are  as  it  were  the  strainers  and  refiners  of  nature ;  for,  sometimes 
rising  and  fioating  on  the  surface,  and  then  sinking  through  the 
water  to  the  bottom,  they  involve,  in  their  filamentous  and  gelati- 
nous structures,  much  of  the  fioating  refuse  matter  which  they  and 
their  allies  have  been  unable  to  digest  as  food.  Their  action  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  mucilage  or  isinglass,  put  by  brewers  in  their  vats 
to  refine  the  beer.  And  it  is  by  these,  and  similar  plants,  that  a 
great  deal  of  mud  is  not  only  precipitated  from  water,  but  restraiuedL 
at  the  bottom  of  streams,  so  that  rivulets  run  with  crystal  clear- 
ness over  successive  strata  of  ofial,  which  are  thus  curiously  kept 
undisturbed."  (P.  83.) 
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''  Geographical  Distributum  of  the  Conferwdes. 

*'  ^  210.  From  the  more  equable  temperature  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  live,  the  range  of  aquatic,  is  often  much  less  confined 
than  that  of  terrestrial  plants.  Water  so  far  diminishes  the  heat 
of  the  torrid,  and  moderates  the  cold  of  the  frigid  zones,  that 
several  pond  and  river  weeds  are  known  to  flourish  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles;  for  example,  the  European  bulrush  (Typha 
latifolia,)  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  North  America,  Jamaica^ 
China,  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan;  our  common  duck>meat 
(Lemna  minor),  which  spreads  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  a  native 
also  of  North  America  and  Asia,  being  found  in  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Siberia,  Tartary, 
Bucharia,  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan. 

"  §  211.  But,  although  cosmopolites  occur  amongst  those  which 
are  usually  considered  much  superior  and  more  perfect  plants,  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  these  are  very  few  of  these  inferior  grades  which 
seem  able  to  endure  equivalent  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

"§212.  Confervffi  are  comparatively  rare  between  the  tropics, 
and,  although  not  entirely  confined  to  the  temperate  zones,  they 
become  gpradually  more  abundant  in  the  higher  latitudes,  both  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

"  §  213.  This  is  a  circumstance  deserving  especial  notice,  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  one  that  could  not  have  been  presupposed.  Spe- 
culation would  have  suggested  that  the  mud  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Nile,  the  popls  and  tanks  of  Egypt  and  of  India,  which  swarm 
with  animal  life,  would  not  have  been  less  prolific  nests  of  the  still 
simpler  forms  of  plants.  But  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the 
truth;  for,  whatever  allowance  may  be  asked  for  the  less  accurate 
researches  that  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  natural 
history  in  extra- European  countries  than  in  our  own,  still  the 
broad  fact  is  sufficiently  established :  so  that,  of  their  comparative 
paucity  in  warm  countries  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"  §  214.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  general  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Confervales,  there  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  as  indirectly  corroborating 
the  statements  already  made,  which,  though  founded  on  good 
evidence,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  examinations 
been  more  minute.  The  hint  was  first  thrown  out  by  Brongniart 
that  no  true  Confervce  are  found  in  warm  springy.  This  remark 
has  been  since  confirmed,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  admits  of  any 
exception;  for  those  Confervales  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  the  Bath  and  similar  thermal  waters,  belong  to  the  type 
Oscilltceee;  a  group  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  [vide  S  181.] 
verge  towards  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which  some  naturaluts  of 
authority  have  even  wished  to  exclude  from  the  vegetable  reign. 

''  §  215.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  chief  geographical  range 
of  the  Confervinse,  and  especially  of  the  types  Confervaces  and 
Ceramiacese,  is  in  the  temperate  zones;  the  Cohfervacese  abound- 
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ing  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water;  the  Ceramiacese  being  exclusively 
marine. 

'*  As  the  Oscillacese  occur  in  hot  springs,  along  with  some  of  the 
Ulvacese  [vide  §  241,  &c.]  that  inhabit  tropical  seas,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  they  will  be  found,  on  further  examination,  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  equator  than  their  allies;  but  of  this  no  direct  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced. 

"  §  216.  The  range  of  the  Nostochinee  appears  to  be  much  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  Confervinee;  for  Palmella,  Nostoc,  and 
their  allies,  are  common  plants  in  most  temperate  regions:  while 
Protococcus  abounds  not  only  on  the  Frozen  Mountains,  near  the 
North  Pole,  but  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  is  met  with 
io  profusion  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  France,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  and  perhaps  even  at  Paramo,  in  South  America,  nearly 
under  the  Line  [§  45.] 

''  §  217.  Whether  this  plant  be  indigenous  to  all  these  various 
latitudes,  or  only  a  visiter  to  some,  is  at  present  undetermined ;  but, 
as  it  is  most  permanent  and  abundant  towards  the  ^orth,  and  on 
mountains  having  a  northern  altitude,  it  is  likely  that  its  appearance 
in  more  southern  regions,  and  in  warmer  climates,  may  be  owing  to 
occasional  migrations. 

''  §  218.  Of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Fragillin8e,far  too 
little  as  yet  is  known  to  allow  any  generalizations  to  be  ventured; 
but  as  many  of  them  are  either  parasites  or  epiphytes,  and  others, 
as  the  Globulinacese,  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  certain 
fluids  or  solutions,  it  is  probable  that  their  distribution  will  partake 
more  of  a  local  than  a  general  character;  and  that  they  will  be 
found  to  be  more  affected  by  accidental  circumstances,  always 
varying,  than  by  the  physical  constitution  of  a  country,  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate."  (P.  95.) 

"  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Confervales, 

"  §  219.  The  fossil  Confervse  of  the  ancient  world  appear,  by 
their  geological  position,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  to  confirm,  in  an 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  manner,  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  naturalists  had  previously  and  unpremeditatedly 
arrived,  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  present  existing 
species. 

**  §  220.  In  the  first  place,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
common  in  former  times  than  now,  for  in  the  older  rocks'  no  traces 
of  them  have  been  ever  found,  and,  in  the  second,  to  have  been 
unknown  during  those  epochs  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
tropics  extended  further  towards  the  poles.  For  the  vestiges  dis- 
covered in  the  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  are 
extremely  few;  and  no  decided  evidence  of  their  existence  has 
hitherto  been  adduced,  even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the  coal  measures, 
when  ferns,  and  palms,  and  pines,  were  flourishing  with  the  most 
exuberant  wildness;  for  the  filamentary  productions  found  in  the 
schistous  deposits  of  the  coal  formations  have,  as  Brongniart  well 
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observes,  none  of  the  characters  of  confervoid  plants,  but  resemble 
more  the  impressions  made  by  ulvaceous  flags,  or  the  aquatic  root- 
lets of  still  superior  vegetables. 

''  §  221.  The  Chalk-marl,  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  secondary 
series,  is  the  first  stratum  in  which  vestiges  of  decided  confervoid 
plants  appear;  and  here  only  two  species,  at  most,  have  been  found: 
these  have  been  figured  by  Brongniart,  in  his  **  Histoire  des  Vegetaux 
Fossiles,*'  and  described  under  the  names  of  ConfervitesfasciculatOj 
and  C?  JEgagropildides,  The  first  bears  a  very  considerable  re- 
semblance to  our  present  species,  C.  terea  [§  175,  fig.  d.],  and  the 
latter  to  our  moor-ball,  C,  <Bgagropila  [^  184,  fig.  a.],  or  rather 
to  our  sea-balls,  ^gagropilte  marina^  which  are  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  the  leaf-fibres  of  CauTinia  oceanica.  Hence  a 
query  is  affixed  to  its  generic  name ;  for,  no  articulations  being 
perceptible,  it  is  a  very  doubtful  Confervites. 

'<  §  222.  In  the  tertiary  series  another  species  has  been  disco- 
vered, [^  22 1 ,  fig.  E.  F.],  which  Brongniart  calls  Confervites  Thoree- 
formiSf  from  its  similitude  to  certain  species  of  the  recent  genus 
Thorea;  e,g.\o  the  T.  ramosissima  of  France,  or  rather  to  the 
T.  violacea  brought  by  Bory  St.  Vincent  from  the  Isle  de  Bourbon. 
Brongniart  states  this  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  example  he  has 
seen  of  a  fossil  Conferva :  the  specimen  from  which  his  figure  was 
taken  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Dre. 

''  §  223.  The  above-named  two  species  of  Confervites  are  all  that 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  and  absolutely  determined;  hence 
there  are  not  sufiicient  materials  collected  to  decide  how  far  the 
various  sections  of  the  Confervales  could  be  distinguished,  if  found 
in  a  fossil  state.  Such  a  distinction  would  certainly  be  difficult; 
Brongniart  thinks  almost  impossible;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  use- 
less now  to  subdivide  so  small  a  group :  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that 
all  articulated  filamentous  fossils  shall  for  the  present  be  associated 
together,  and  form  the  genus  Confervites^  which,  should  a  greater 
number  hereafter  be  discovered,  may  become  the  common  name 
of  the  fossil  section,  equivalent  to  ConfervintB  among  recent 
plants. 

"  §  224.  That  further  researches  will  enlarge  the  group  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  Brongniart  mentions  having  examined,  in  > 
collection  at  Verona,  various  fragments  of  marine  fossils  bearing 
the  impressions  of  articulated  plants,  apparently  Confervites,  cf 
several  different  species.  One  fragment,  he  says,  seemed,  from  the 
rounded  granules  towards  the  ends  of  the  filaments,  to  bear  tbe 
impression  of  a  plant  similar  to  some  of  our  modem  Ceramiacts^ 
and  several  others  which  were  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  be  spe- 
cifically described,  he  considered  to  be  associates  of  the  vario&s 
genera  of  the  same  type."  (P.  97.) 

"  §  225.  Thus  the  species  of  this  order,  which,  by  their  fossil 
remains,  have  been  decidedly  recognised  as  denizens  of  the  ancieoi 
world,  are  but  two,  and,  even  including  the  doubtful  and  undeter- 
mined markings,  the  amount  still  remains  very  small.    So  that, 
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either  all  vestiges  of  these  plants,  if  they  were  formerly  as  abun- 
dant as  they  are  now,  must  have  been  wiped  out,  which  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  or  the  physical  condition  of  this  planet  must 
formerly  not  have  needed  the  services  they  now  perform ;  or  have 
been  at  one  time  incompatible  with  their  existence,  and  at  another 
unfavourable  to  their  increase. 

"  §  228.  Thus  the  geographical  and  geological  distribution  of  fhe 
Confervales  curiously  coincide,  and  the  facts  collected  on  either 
hand  as  curiously  confirm  each  ot^er.  For,  as  in  our  own  time, 
these  plants  abound  in  temperate  regions,  and  are  unknown,  or 
few,  in  warmer  latitudes,  so  likewise  in  former  eras,  when,  from 
other  evidence,  it  is  believed  that  the  temperature  of  this  globe  was 
higher  than  at  present,  geological  researches  affirm  that  they  were, 
in  like  Planner,  either  absent,  or  as  scantily  produced. 

'*  §  229.  Thus  is  the  first  link  of  an  astounding  chain  of  testimony 
secured;  for,  from  the  beginning,  there  were  natural  witnesses  of 
Nature's  works,  and  natural  records  kept;  and  these  humble 
plants  will  perhaps  afford  one  of  those  scattered  sybil  leaves, 
which,  if  rightly  arranged,  may  unfold,  in  part,  the  ancient  history 
of  the  world."  (P.  99.) 

The  Fucales  we  pass  wholly  without  extract,  as  we  cannot  afford 
more  room  than  for  a  snort  notice  of  some  of  the  LichettaUs  found 
on  the  officinal  barks. 

''  ^  384.  Until  the  publication  of  Fee's  Memoir  on  the  Crypto- 
gamic  Epiphytes  of  the  Officinal  Barks,  the  study  of  the  opegraphas 
and  their  allies  seemed  to  be  one  rather  of  speculative  amusement 
than  of  practical  utility.  But  now  the  case 'is  wholly  changed, 
since  these  graphic  plants,  these  living  letters  written  by  Nature's 
hand,  are  shewn  to  constitute  inscriptions  legible  by  men.  Always 
curious  indeed,  and  admirable,  even  to  the  least  tutored  eye,  did 
the  examination  of  these  mimic  characters  appear;  and  as  fancy 
traced  the  likeness  to  various  oriental  signs,  so  'were  these  little 
plants  called  scripture-worts,  some  Hebrew  (Opegrapha  hebraica), 
some  Chinese  (Arthonia  sinensigrapha),  and  so  forth.  But,  like 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  fanes,  their  meaning  was  buried 
in  obscurity,  and  so  little  guessed  at,  that  it  often  was  doubted 
whether  they  had  any  secrets  to  reveal.  They  were  sources  of  won- 
der rather  than  of  wisdom,  until  the  Young  and  the  Champollion  of 
t}ie  vegetable  world  arose,  and  by  means  of  a  natural  Rosetta-stone 
deciphered  these  hitherto  unknown  manuscripts,  and  taught  us  to 
peruse  this  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  creation."  (P.  158.) 

**  %  391.  Chiodecton^  the  snow-wart,  so  called  from  x^^  ^nd 
Sf  jerucoc,  the  tubercles  bein^seated  on  a  thallus,  white  like  drifted 
snoi7,  promises  to  become  cm  important  diagnostic  sign  of  the  bark 
>f  the  Cinchona  cordifolia,  to  which  one  species  (C.  efiusum?)  is 
laid  by  Fee  to  be  peculiar. 

**  %  392.  Pertusaria,  the  porelet,  (from  ;7er/tf«i»,  perforated,)  and 
ts  ally,  Thelotrema,  (from  ^qXv,  a  nipple,  and  rpnfta^  a  hole,)  are 
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further  illustrations  of  this  subtype.  They  are  chiefly  interiesting  as 
affording  two  further  distinctive  signs  of  officinal  barks,  the  latter, 
(T.  urceolare,  of  the  Cinchona  oblongifolia,  or  red  bark),  the  former 
in  that  variety  of  P.  communis  called  amara,  (  Variolaria  amara  of 
some  writers,)  of  the  inferior  value  of  the  barks  on  which  it  is 
found.  According  to  Fee,  this  lichen  chiefly  grows  on  the  very  old 
baxk  of  Cinchona  cordifolia,  and  dtnotes  by  its  presence  a  had 
quality.  Variolaria  amara  is  itself,  as  its  name  imports,  extremely 
bitter;  and  as  it  is  very  abundant  in  many  districts,  it  ought,  as  the 
same  lichenologist  observes,  to  have  its  medicinal  properties  ascer- 
tained, for,  probably,  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  cer- 
tain diseases;  it  readily  imparts  its  intense  bitterness  both  to  water 
and  spirit."  (P.  160.) 

*'  §  396.  Verrucaria  and  its  allies,  forming  the  small  subtype 
Verrucarida,  chiefly  difler  from  the  Endocarpidee,  to  which,  with 
the  exception  of  their  proper  excipuli,  they  are  very  similar,  by  the 
non-dehiscence  of  the  apothecia,  and  the  nucleus  being  deli- 
quescent. The  species,  both  European  and  exotic,  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  a  great  many  are  epiphytic  on  the  officinal  barks,  but  in 
this  respect  they  are  such  cosmopolites  that  they  do  not  afford  any 
very  decided  diflerential  signs,  or  at  least  the  distinctions  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufficiently  made  out.  One  species  of  Ascidium,  which 
grows  commonly  on  several  of  the  officinal  barks,  may  be  given  as 
an  illustration. 

"  But  although  these  and  many  other  epiphytic  lichens  do  not 
each  indicate  specific  plants,  their  general  presence  or  absence  will 
often  assist  in  discriminating  otherwise  nearly  similar  vegetable 
productions.  For  example,  it  has  been  already  mentioned  [\  365,] 
that  the  beech,  though  not  absolutely  destitute  of  iichens,  is  far  less 
licheniferous  than  the  oak,  the  ash,  tne  hawthorn,  or  the  fir;  and  in 
like  manner  it  has  been  found  that  the  spurious  angustura  bark, 
which  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Brucea  (B.  antidysenterica,) 
and  which  contains  a  poisonous  principle  analogous  in  its  proper- 
ties to  Strychnia f  bears  very  few  lichens  of  any  kind ;  while  the 
true  Cusparia  febrifuga,  which  is  an  admirable  tonic,  bears  them 
in  abundance.*'  (P.  162.) 

''§401.  Rhizomorphacea.  The  Rootmoss^  (Rhizomorpha,)  so 
called  from  the  radiciform  elongations  of  its  thallus,  gives  name  to 
the  RhizomorphacecBy  the  first  type  in  the  section  Byssina. 

**  S  402.  The  several  species  of  the  genus  Rhizomorpha^  such  as 
subcorticalis,  divergens,  subterranea^  phosphorea^  &c.,  are  very 
common  on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  especially  beneath  the  bark 
of  firs;  in  cellars,  particularly  wine-cellars,  among  the  saw-dust; 
in  lead  and  coal  mines,  and  other  similar  situations;  thus  shewing, 
by  their  vegetating  in  the  dark,  their  secession  from  the  normal 
lichens. 

''  §  403.  These  plants  are  active  agents  in  decorticating  dead 
trees,  and  assisting  in  the  disintegration  of  lifeless  organic  bodies^ 
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which  would  otherwise  encumber  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  be 
exceedingly  tedious  in  their  removal.  Portions  of  bark  several  feet 
in  length,  or  even  extending  from  the  base  to  the  bole  of  a  large 
tree,  will,  when  the  Rhizomorphee  locate  themselves  between  them 
and  the  wood,  soon  become  so  far  loosened  as  either  to  fall  off  spon- 
taneously, or  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  slightest  external  force; 
and  trees  thus  debarked  are  quickly  preyed  upon  by  fungi,  and 
other  wood-destroying  plants  and  animals. 

''§404.  Several  species,  especially  «ii&cor^tca/i«,  suhterraneaj 
and  phosphoreay  are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  and  more  or  less 
luminous  in  the  dark;  and  hence  they  often  give  to  the  cellars 
and  mines  in  which  they  grow  an  extraordinary  and  brilliant 
appearance.  In  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden  they 
are  said  to  be  so  abundant  and  so  luminous,  as  even  to  dazzle  the 
eye  by  the  brilliant  light  that  they  afford.  This  light  is  increased 
by  the  warmth  of  the  mines;  so  that,  hanging  in  festoons  and  pen- 
dents from  the  roofs  of  the  various  excavations,  twisting  round  the 
pillars,  and  covering  the  walls,  they  are  said,  by  their  brightness, 
to  give  to  the  Dresden  coal-mines  just  mentioned,  in  which  they 
abound,  the  semblance  of  an  enchanted  palace.  Mr.  Erdman,  the 
commissioner  of  mines,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Rhi- 
zomorphee in  one  he  visited :  **  I  saw  the  luminous  plants  here  in 
wonderful  beauty;  the  impression  produced  by  the  spectacle  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  appeared,  on  descending  into  the  mine,  as  if  we 
were  entering  into  an  enchanted  castle.  The  abundance  of  these 
plants  was  so  great,  that  the  roof,  and  the  walls,  and  the  pillars 
were  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  the  beautiful  light  they  cast 
around  almost  dazzled  the  eye.  The  light  they  give  out  is  like 
faint  moonshme,  so  that  two  persons  near  each  other  could  readily 
distinguish  their  bodies.  The  lights  appear  to  be  most  considerable 
when  the  temperature  of  the  mines  is  comparatively  high." 

**  §  405.  The  type  Rhizomorphaceee,  characterised  by  having 
the  sporidia  internal,  includes,  according  to  Fries,  two  subtypes, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  sporidia  are  contained  within  a  pseudo- 
perithecium,  formed  by  the  collocation  of  the  turgid  fibres  of  the 
thallus.  The  thallus  likewise,  in  this  subtype,  is  continuous,  radi- 
ciform,  of  a  dark  colour  verging  to  black,  and  formed  of  many 
filaments  blended  into  a  common  stratum.  Rhizomorpha  is  the 
normal  genus,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Rhizomorphidse.  A3C0- 
phora  seems  a  doubtful  ally,  although  by  Fries  referred  to  this 
group. 

**  \  406.  The  Rhizomorpha  cinchonarum  is  a  rare  species,  but, 
whenever  found,  it  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  worthless  state 
of  the  barks  it  grows  upon,  demonstrating  by  its  presence  that  their 
medicinal  qualities  are  much*  impaired,  if  not  entirely  cancelled  by 
putrescency."  (P.  163.) 
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Outlines  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery  j  deliotred 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  Georoe  BallikgalLi 
M.D.,  T.R.s^E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the 
King;  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c. — 8?o. 
pp.  589.     Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Military  Surgery,  of  which  we  have  in 
this  volume  the  **  Outlines,"  deserve  the  especial  attention  of  sor- 
gical  students  who  are  destined  for  the  army,  and  cannot  be  perused 
without  advantage  by  any  practitioner,  m  whatever  station  he 
pursues  his  professional  avocations.  To  the  former  class,  of 
course,  these  lectures  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable;  for,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  studies  of  the  military  and> civil  surgeon  must  he, 
to  a  great  extent,  pursued  with  the  same  view,  yet  there  are  many 
topics  which  the  one  should  be  acquainted  with  that  the  other  maj 
fairly  pass  over,  and  which  are  not  discussed  in  the  general  works 
on  the  pr.actice  or  science  of  surgery.  All  such  subjects  which 
appertain  almost  peculiarly  to  the  duties  of  the  military  surgeon 
are  considered  by  Dr.  Ballikoall:  many  of  them,  indeed,  are 
briefly  dismissed,  but  still  upon  each  much  interesting  information 
is  given. 

In  the  first  chapter  there  are  many  valuable  hints  upon  the  im- 
portant duty  of  selecting  and  examining  recruits  for  the  army.  We 
have  often  had  to  perform  this  task,  and  remember  how  very  ac- 
ceptable would  have  been  to  us  the  information  given  by  the  author. 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  admitted  that  the  strength  of  as 
army  is  best  supplied  by  the  recruits  from  the  country,  rather  than 
from  towns  or  large  cities. 

''  This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  statement 
contained  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Health  of  the  Penin- 
sular Army,  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London :  '  Of  the  classes 
of  society  from  which  soldiers  are  recruited,  I  believe  it  will  he 
found  that,  cteteris  paribuSy  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  parti- 
cularly those  from  large  towns,  are  soonest  swept  away  by  the 
fatigues  and  diseases  of  an  army;  and  that  those  who  have  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  are  the  most  healthy.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty- three  recruits  joined  the  7th  regiment  in  Portugal,  in  the 
years  1810-11.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  one  were  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  had  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  the  course  of  a  few  moath^,  one  hundred  and 
twenty- two  of  the  former  died,  and  sixty-two  of  the  latter;  the 
proportion  being  six  out  of  ten  in  the  former  case,  and  four  out  of 
ten  in  the  latter.' "  (P.  31.) 

In  the  opinions  just  quoted  Dr.  B.  fiilly  concurs, 
*'  On  the  subject  of  stature  and  of  bodily  confonnation,  it  maj 
be  observed  that  crowned  heads  seem,  in  general,  to  have  a  predi- 
lection for  men  oY  lofty  stature  and  imposing  appearance;  and 
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what  are  tenned  the  household  troops  in  this  and  other  countries 
consist  of  men  much  beyond  the  average  height;  but  such  men 
frequently  owe  their  8ui)eriority  to  an  additional  length  of  limbs, 
and  are  often  found  to  have  defective  chests,  very  disproportioned 
to  the  bulk  of  their  extremities.  This  renders  them,  particularly 
in  our  variable  climate,  subject  to  pulmonary  diseases,  and  it  has 
been  stated  to  me  in  conversation  with  the  surgeon  of  the  Blues, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  regiments  in  Europe,  that  his  men  are 
particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  such  complaints.  Tall  men  are 
said  to  be  more  subject  to  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  chronic 
class,  than  men  of  a  medium  size,  and  they  are  frequently  the  first 
to  fail  under  fatigue;  men  of  this  description  therefore  arc  not  the 
most  eligible  for  the  general  run  of  military  duties,  and  '  in  the 
present  time,  when  the  fate  of  battle  is  often  decided  by  firearms, 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  man  of  six  feet  gives  no  more  impulse  than 
the  band  of  a  man  of  five,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  the 
rule  which  so  generally  influences  the  choice  of  those  who  select 
subjects  for  the  formation  of  armies.' 

*'  The  age  at  which  soldiers  are  enlisted  is  a  point  of  much  im- 
portance, and  does  not  appear  to  have  always  met  with  that  atten- 
tion which  it  merits.  Upon  the  principle  of  inuring  men  from  an 
early  age  to  those  pursuits  in  which  .they  are  subsequently  to  be 
employed,  it  is  generally  thought  that  we  can  scarcely  enlist  men 
too  young;  there  is  nothing,  however,  so  mysterious  in  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  as  to  prevent  a  man,  possessed  of  the  necessary  physical 
powers,  from  learning  them  at  almost  any  period  of  life ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  enlisting  boys  before  their  growth  is  completed, 
and  their  constitutions  formed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  they  will  ever  attain  those  physical  powers  necessary  to 
capacitate  them  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier;  some  of  them  will  per- 
haps turn  out  better  than  we  expect,  but  many  of  them  will  also,  in 
all  probability,  turn  out  worse,  and  will  ultimately  prove  a  loss  to 
the  service,  or  what  are  termed  in  the  army  '  the  king's  hard  bar- 
gains.'" (P.  32.) 

The  most  eligible  period  of  life  for  enlistment  Dr.  B.  considers  to 
be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  touches  but  briefly 
on  the  physical  defects  which  ought  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
recruits.  They  are  specified  in  the  printed  instructions  furnished 
to  every  surgeon,  and  their  enumeration  in  this  work  is  therefore 
the  less  necessary. 

The  diet,  clothing,  and  'exercise  of  troops,  are  subjects  which 
demand  the  strict  attention  of  the  surgeon ;  for,  although  he  cannot 
exercise  an  absolute  control  over  either,  it  will  be  expected  that  he 
should  furnish  hints  and  information  respecting  them  for  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  superior  oflicers,  who  rarely  fail  to  pay  a  proper 
degree  of  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  oflicers 
upon  points  on  which  their  judgment  may  be  so  advantageous  to 
the  soldiers,  and  of  so  much  importance  to  the  country.  The  food 
of  a  soldier  may  be  coarse,  but  it  should  always  be  wholesome, 
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nutritious,  ^*  and  I  should  say  abundant,  although  a  distinguished 
military  writer  has  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  inuring  soldiers 
to  habits  of  abstinence."     Dr.  Jackson  observes,  that 

**  Dignity  of  mind  and  real  military  virtue  have  no  connexion 
with  sumptuous  living.  The  conqueror  is  ordinarily  frugal  and 
homely;  the  conquered  is  frequently  rich,  luxurious,  and  what  is 
called  refined.  It  is  reported  of  General  Wolfe,  who,  while  a  man 
of  superior  goodness,  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  soldier  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  cook  and  butler  did  not  much  en- 
gage his  attention.  He  never  gave  an  elegant,  and  rarely  an  eat- 
able dinner  to  persons  of  the  haul  gout;  the  epicurean  was 
disgusted,  the  soldier  was  regaled.  General  Wolfe*s  table  was  said 
to  be  an  epitome  of  a  Spartan  messroom;  no  one  rose  from  it 
without  having  been  furnished  with  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
away  a  military  lesson,  and  few  left  it  without  feeling  an  accession 
of  military  importance  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  impres- 
sive influence  of  a  hero's  spirit." 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  moral  crime  and  insubordina- 
tion both  in  the  army  and  navy,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  dram-drinking.  To  check  this  mischievous  habit 
every  effort  should  be  made,  both  by  the  officers  and  surgeons;  and 
experience  has  shewn  that,  when  the  men  become  fond  of  tea,  they 
are  weaned  from  drinking  strong  liquors  to  excess. 

The  clothing  of  the  soldier  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to 
their  health  and  comfort,  and  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
author. 

'Mn  some  instances,  the  very  mode  of  cleaning  the  soldier's 
clothing  has  been  a  means  of  inducing  disease;  thus  the  cleaning 
of  the  white  trowsers  with  wet  pipeclay,  and  putting  them  on  before 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  is  apt  to  occasion  rheumatic  attacks,  of 
which  I  have  seen  numerous  instances.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
surgeon's  duty,  by  his  personal  remonstrances  and  representations 
to  the  officers,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  check  a  practice  so 
likely  to  hurt  the  health  of  his  men.  The  use  of  pipeclay  indeed 
ought  strictly  to  be  confined  to  the  belts,  gloves,  and  other  lea- 
thern appointments,  and  ought  not  to  be  employed  so  much  as  it 
b  in  cleaning  other  parts  of  the  dress;  it  is  at  the  best  (as  a  face- 
tious friend  of  mine  used  very  emphatically  to  express  himself,) 
only  putting  a  quantity  of  white  dirt  over  a  quantity  of  black  dirt." 
(P.  45.) 

The  medical  officer  is  not  unfrequently  consulted  respecting  the 
comparative  advantages  of  different  situations  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  troops  in  camp,  in  barracks,  or  in  billets,  and  he  should  of 
course  possess  sufficient  information  upon  the  subject. 

''The  situation  of  a  camp  must  sometimes  be  regulated  byacd* 
dental  circumstances,  over  which  the  opinion  of  a  medical  officer 
can  have  little  control;  but  whenever  a  choice  of  the  ground  for 
encampment  is  submitted  to  professional  opinion,  it  will  be  proper 
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to  recommend  a  dry  elevated  situation,  remote  from  marshes, 

swamps,  sta^ant  waters,  aq4  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  orchards,  forests,  or  underwood,  which  are  calculated  to  retain 

moisture.     A  camp  is  most  advantageously  situated  on  a  gentle 

declivity,  on  a  dry  soil,  and  in  the  vicmity  of  a  running  stream.   In 

order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ground,  it  may  sometimes  be 

necessary  to  dig  into  it  to  some  extent;  for,  although  apparently 

dry  on  the  surface,  it  may  be  found  sufficiently  wet  to  the  depth  of 

a  few  feet;  and  if  so,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  changed,  particularly 

if  an  encampment  is  to  be  stationary.     A  camp  should  never  be 

formed  on  ground  recently  occupied,  nor  on  a  field  of  battle  where 

much  carnage  has  recently  occurred.     Many  favourable  spots  for 

encampment  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  perhaps, 

upon  the  whole,  aflford  the  most  eligible  sites.     We  must  yet  bear 

in  mind  that,  when  the  banks  of  the  river  are  low,  or  the  country 

subject  to  periodical  rains,  or  sudden  inundations  from  the  melting 

of  snow  on  contiguous  mountains,  there  may  be  a  very  serious 

danger  from  this  cause.     Against  the  danger  of  such  a  position  we 

are  cautioned  in  Mezerey's  '  Medicine  d'Armee,'  where  he  states  a 

case  in  which  the  Austrian  army  lost  five  hundred  men  and  two 

hundred  horses,  from  a  sudden  inundation  of  this  kind. 

*'  When  an  encampment  is  inevitably  situated  in  a  low  or  unfa- 
vourable position,  the  kindling  of  large  wood  fires  in  the  wind- 
ward parts  of  the  camp  is  recommended  by  Mindererus,  in  his 
'  Medicina  Militaris,'  as  contributing  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
troops ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  discharges  of  artillery,  and  bon- 
fires in  the  streets,  have  sometimes  been  adopted  in  sickly  garrisons^ 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  atmosphere;  but  the  heat  which 
they  occasion,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspire,  render  their  effi- 
cacy very  questionable.  Various  modes  of  ventilating  tents  have 
been  recommended,  some  of  which  are  described  in  a  little  work 
entitled  '  The  Soldier's  Friend,'  by  Mr.  Blair,  formerly  surgeon  of 
the  Lock  Hospital,  in  London;  but,  as  none  of  these  plans  have  ever 
come  into  general  use,  nor  indeed  have  been  found  requisite,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here.  The  most  obvious  and 
perfect  way  of  thoroughly  airing  the  tents  is  by  striking  them  occa- 
sionally,  and  exposing  the  straw,  blankets,  and  soldiers*  clothing 
to  the  open  air;  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  the  straw, 
and  enforcing  cleanliness  in  camp  in  every  possible  way,  are  cir- 
cumstances too  obvious  to  require  any  effort  of  reasoning  to  enforce. 
With  this  view,  the  slaughtering;^  of  cattle,  and  every  thing  likely  to 
create  noxious  or  putrid  effluvia,  ought  to  be  conducted  without 
the  camp,  and  on  the  side  of  it  opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
wind  generally  blows."  (P.  49.) 

In  the  construction  of  barracks,  the  two  great  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view  are  the  means  of  thorough  ventilation  and  perfect  dean" 
liness, 

''The  essential  part  of  the  mode  of  ventilation  which  I  would 

412.     ^0.84,  NnoSeriei,  3  s 
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recommend,  is  to  convert  the  passages,  lobbies,  and  staircases  of  a 
barrack,  or  public  building,  into  spacious  air-trunks,  or  reservoirs, 
communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere,  and  sup- 
plying the  rooms  adjoining  them  on  either  side,  both  by  means  of 
the  doors  opening  into  such  passages,  and  by  means  of  additional 
apertures  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  ventilation.    Thus,  at 
either  extremity  of  the  passages,  there  should  be  a  window  reaching 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  of  each  story,  the  upper  part  capable 
of  letting  down,  and  the  lower  of  lifting  up,  so  contrived,  however, 
as  not  to  shut  perfectly  close  at  either  top  or  bottom,  but  to  leave 
a  slit  or  aperture  at  least  two  inches  wiae,  forming  at  all  times  a 
direct  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere;  and  in  fine 
weather  these  passage- windows  may  remain  open  to  any  extent, 
giving  the  most  unlimited  access  to  the  external  air.     In  the  floor 
of  each  passage  one  or  more  apertures  should  be  made  of  at  least 
two  feet  square,  covered  with  strong  iron  gratings,  and  in  the  roof 
a  properly  sheltered  aperture  or  penthouse,  so  as  to  admit  the  ^ 
cape  of  the  air  outwards,  while  it  effectually  prevents  the  entrance 
of  snow  or 'rain.     By  this  direct  and  perfect  communication  of  all 
the  passages  with  the  external  atmosphere,  as  well  as  with  each 
other,  a  constant  supply  of  pure  and  unrespired  air  will  exist  within 
the  building.    To  place  the  passages  thus  prepared  in  action  as 
ventilators,  there  should  be  placed  over  each  of  the  doors  opening 
from  them  into  the  adjoining  apartments,  a  Venetian  window  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  while  the  door  itself  should  not  reach  within  an 
inch  of  the  floor;   but  the  principal   dependence  for  a  uniform 
supply  of  air  should  rest  on  means  independent  of  the  ordinal 
openings,  and  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner.     Into  each 
room,  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  let  apertures  be  made  of  six  or  eight 
inches  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
communicating  with  the  passage  or  main  air-trunk;  and  the  same 
description  and  number  of  apertures  are  to  be  made  close  to  the 
ceiling  corresponding  with  the  unbored  spaces  of  the  lower  range 
of  air-holes,  it  being  observed  that  this  upper  row  of  perforations 
must  be  conducted  through  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  external  air,  and  so  disposed  as  to  pre* 
vent  the  access  of  rain  or  snow.     By  this  means  we  provide  for  a 
constant  supply  of  unrespired  air  from  the  passages  or  resenoirs 
by  means  of  the  lower  range  of  perforations,  while  the  respired  and 
heated  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  the  upper  range.'*  (P.  54.) 

Df .  Ballingall  states  that,  during  a  campaign,  we  ottgbt  not  to 
calculate  upon  less  than  ten  sick  for  every  hundred  fighting  men; 
and  this  number  is  often  fearfully  increased  if  the  army  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  much  concentrated;  if  it  is  encamped  on  wetgrottod; 
if  it  has  experienced  great  privations;  and,  finally,  if  it  is  di3COo- 
raged  by  defeat,  or  want  of  confidence  in  its  chiefs. 

"  An  army  of  100,000  men  may  expect^  according  to  Vaidjs 
calculation,  to  have  10,000  sick  during  a  campaign,  indepeodeoi 
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of  any  rencontre  with  the  enemy;  of  which  number  5000  or  6000 
maybe  medical,  and  the  rest  surgical  cases ;  but,  after  a  battle,  the 
proportion  will  be  reversed ;  and,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, he  calculates  upon  10,000  or  12,000  wounded,  in  addition 
to  the  above.  To  this  we  have  sometimes  to  add  the  number  of 
wounded  left  in  our  hands  by  a  vanquished  enemy,  to  whom  our 
cares  are  equally  due.  These  calculations  become  of  great  impor- 
tance to  medical  officers,  particularly  as  they  rise  upwards  in  the 
gradation  of  ranks,  and  come  eventually  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  necessary  establishments  for  the  sick,  or  to  regelate 
the  proportion  of  medical  staff  and  hospital  stores  to  be  allotted  for 
any  given  service."  (P.  66.) 

Dr.  B.  makes  many  useful  comments  on  the  subject  of  military 
hospitals;  and  mentions  the  leading  points  to  which  the  surgeon 
should  direct  his  attention,  when  he  is  consulted  as  to  their  plan 
of  construction.  The  best  means  of  transporting  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  one  place  to  another,  are  also  described. 

The  preliminary  sections  of  the  work,  to  which  we  have  briefly 
alluded,  all  contain  much  interesting  information.  In  those  which 
follow,  the  surgical  diseases  of  soldiers  and  seamen  are  discussed, 
and  their  nature  and  treatment  accurately  and  clearly  described. 

"  Punishments,  There  are  perhaps  few  situations  of  greater 
professional  responsibility  than  that  in  which  a  military  surgeon  is 
placed,  when  called  upon  to  regulate  the  extent  to  which  corporal 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  a  soldier  without  endangering  his 
health  or  the  interest  of  the  service;  without,  on  the  one  hand, 
weakening  the  ties  of  military  discipline  by  undue  lenity,  or,  on  the 
other,  sanctioning  an  extent  of  punishment  which  may  permanently 
injure  the  individual,  and  thus  prove  a  heavier  infliction  than  the 
law  contemplates. 

''  Upon  such  punishments  as  merely  imply  the  degradation  or 
disgrace  of  a  soldier,  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  enlarge,  and 
the  following  observations  must  be  confined  to  those  in  which  his 
health  is  involved.  Many  modes  of  punishment  formerly  in  use  in 
the  British  army  are  now  happily  abolished,  and  those  still  per- 
mitted are  specifically  described ;  so  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
those  cruelties  being  revived  which  have  sometimes  been  practised, 
even  in  recent  times,  by  arbitrary  and  capricious  individuals,  when 
serving  upon  distant  foreign  stations,  removed  from  the  surveillance 
of  their  superiors,  or  the  salutary  control  of  public  opinion." 
(P.  518.) 

Flogging  is  now  greatly  restricted.  A  regimental  court-martial 
can  inflict  only  two  hundred  lashes ;  a  circumstance  which  relieves 
the  surgeon  from  much  irksome  duty,  and  heavy  responsibility ; 
but,  as  the  regulations  of  the  service  still  provide  for  the  corporal 
punishment  of  offenders,  they  also  enforce  the  attendance  of  the 
surgeon,  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  carried  to  excess. 

**  In  this  climate,  soldiers  are  generally  able  to  bear  the  limited 
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number  of  lashes  to  which  the  sentence  of  regimental  courts-martial 
has  latterly  been  restricted,  but  on  foreign  stations,  men*s  consti- 
tutions are  sometimes  brought  into  a  state  in  which  even  a  hundred 
lashes  may  prove  most  seriously  hurtful.  The  formidable  ulcen 
formerly  noticed  as  prevalent  upon  some  of  the  East  India  stations 
are  liable  to  supervene  upon  punishments,  and  I  have  now  before 
me  some  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred  amongst 
soldiers  who  had  served  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  all  cli- 
mates, it  should  be  recollected,  that  those  individuals  who  are  most 
likely  to  render  themselves  amenable  to  corporal  punishment,  are 
very  frequently  the  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  this  applies  equally 
to  those  whose  vital  powers  may  be  temporarily  impaired  by  an  oc- 
casional debauch,  and  to  those  whose  constitutions  may  be  more 
seriously  and  permanently  injured  by  a  long  continued  course  of 
dissipation  in  early  life,  and  by  the  remorse  and  broken  spirit  under 
which  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  punishment.  This  applies 
particularly  to  those  wretched  individuals,  the  profligate  irreclaim- 
able sons  of  gentlemen,  who,  after  having  spent  their  patrimony, 
offended  their  friends,  and  estranged  themselves  from  society,  enlist 
in  the  army.  Of  the  unfavorable  state  of  such  subjects  for  military 
punishments,  I  shall  never  forget  a  remarkable  instance  which  oc- 
curred to  myself  at  the  very  commencement  of  my  service  as  an 
army  surgeon.  The  patient  was  a  near  relative  of  a  wealthy  Jew 
merchant;  he  had  dissipated  his  patrimony,  subsequently  enlisted, 
and  then  deserted;  he  was  overtsJcen  before  he  had  got  man^^  miles 
from  the  garrison,  was  brought  back  a  prisoner,  instantly  tried  by 
a  garrison  court-martial,  and  was  punished  with  more  than  usual 
solemnity,  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.  Although  this  individual  did 
not  receive  what  at  that  time  was  considered  a  severe  punishment, 
yet '  he  never  looked  up  after  it,'  but  was  taken  into  hospital  in  a 
state  of  great  mental  and  bodily  depression,  his  appetite  failed,  and 
he  became  much  emaciated;  although,  fortunately  for  the  credit  of 
the  surgeon,  his  back  cicatrized,  yet  he  was  seized  with  dysenteric 
symptoms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  died.  To  add  to  the  melancholy 
catastrophe,  this  man's  brother  came  posting  into  the  barrack-square 
with  an  order  for  his  discharge,  the  very  morning  on  which  he  was 
buried."  (P.  522.) 

*'  There  are  two  modifications  of  corporal  punishment  employed 
in  the  navy,  which  naturally  add  much  to  its  severity ;  in  what  is 
termed  flogging  round  the  fleets  the  culprit  is  conveyed  in  a  boat, 
with  certain  ceremonies,  from  ship  to  ship,  receiving  in  succession 
a  proportion  of  lashes  from  the  boatswain*s  mate  of  each,  while  the 
respective  crews  are  paraded  to  witness  the  infliction.  In  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  gauntelopCf  usually  termed  gantlet,  the  whole  ship's 
crew  is  disposed  in  two  rows,  standing  face  to  face  on  both  sides  of 
the  deck,  each  man  being  furnished  with  a  hard  twisted  cord,  having 
several  knots  on  it.  The  culprit,  stripped  to  the  waist,  passes  be- 
tween these  rows,  each  roan  being  enjomed  to  apply  the  knottle  to 
his  shoulders  as  he  moves  along  in  slow  time,  preceded  by  the 
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master-at-arms,  who  places  a  naked  cutlas  under  his  arm  pointings 
backwards,  by  which  means  the  delinquent  is  prevented  from  quick- 
eniog  his  pace,  and  evading  the  punishment  awarded  him.  These 
last-mentioned  punishments  are  only  inflicted  for  very  heinous 
crimes;  they  are  of  a  most  severe  and  protracted  nature;  men  oc- 
casionally fall  down  insensible  under  them,  and  they  demand  the 
most  anxious  attention  from  the  medical  officer  whose  distressing 
duty  it  may  be  to  superintend  them."  (P.  625.) 

The  common  method  of  dressing  the  backs  of  punished  men  in 
this  country  is  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  applied  by  means 
of  a  cloth,  or  piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  it;  and,  under  this  applica- 
tion, the  swelling  and  ecchymosis  consequent  upon  the  injury  for 
the  most  part  subside  rapidly,  and  the  part  speedily  heals.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  lashes  a  man  may  receive 
without  endangering  his  life,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  B.,  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  in  cases  where  death  has  occurred,  it  has 
generally  been  from  punishments  of  limited  extent. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  troops 
on  foreign  stations. 


REPORTS 

FROM  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

FACTORY  LABOUR. 

On  Factory  Labour.     By  John  Maltn,  Esq.     [Read  before  the 

Westminster  Medical  Society.] 

Ix  the  early  part  of  the  season,*  I  directed  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Factory  Labour.  In  addition  to  its  importance,  it  had 
then  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and,  although  the  members  concurred 
in  my  views,  yet  the  Society  was  induced  to  adopt  a  proposition, 
that,  as  it  was  a  question  in  which  the  well-being  of  many  thou- 
sands was  concerned,  it  shbuld  be  submitted  to  further  consideration. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to  frustrate  my  intention  of 
complying  immediately  with  your  wish,  and,  before  they  had  ceased 
to  operate,  the  Report  of  the  Factories'  Labour  Regulation  Bill 
Committee  was  published. 

The  appearance  of  that  Report  seemed  to  determine  the  question. 
No  diversity  of  opinion  appeared  to  exist.  Scarcely  was  there  a 
voice  heard  on  the  matter,  but  it  was  raised  in  reproval  of  a  system 
which  smites  the  innocent  and  the  young,  which  mars  the  structure 
and  deforms  the  mind  of  youth,  which  uproots  the  best  interests 
of  man,  annihilates  his  domestic  happiness,  and  severs  his  so- 
cialities. 

In  the  midst  of  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  it  appeared  to  me  to 

*  Vidd  No.  80  (n.8.),  p.  109,  of  the  psesent  volume. 
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be  useless  to  moot  a  subject  about  which  there  was  no  dispute,  and 
on  which  all  classes  of  men  had  made  up  their  minds. 

The  case  is  changed;  after  all  this  toil  and  anxiety  to  establish  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  the  beneyolent  individuals  who  have  laboured 
for  the  young  are  driven  back  to  their  proofs.  A  recent  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  sent  it  forth  to  the  world,  that  the 
members  of  that  house  still  doubt  whether  it  is  injurious  to  child- 
hood to  be  employed  from  morning  until  night  as  factory  people  are 
employed ;  and  they  who  frequenUy  complain  of  the  fatigue  of  their 
own  labours,  have  actually  appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain 
whether  a  child  cannot  stand  more  than  ten  hours  a-day  in  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  and  breathing  a  pernicious  atmosphere.  Be  it 
therefore  our  task  to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  their  doubt. 

In  a  subject  of  this  nature,  it  is  expedient  that  the  point  for  which 
we  contend  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  separated  firom  those  ac- 
cidental bearings  which,  to  a  properly-constituted  mind,  are  at  most 
but  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this,  since  those  who  are  opposed 
to  a  resti^iction  of  the  hours  of  labour  have  always  evaded  the  real 
question,  and  have  adverted  only  to  the  probable  operation  of  such 
a  measure  upon  trade ;  but  with  arguments  of  this  description  we 
can  have  no  concern.  Interests  which  have  been  created  by,  and 
which  are  founded  on,  an  abuse,  can  surely  prefer  no  substantial 
claim  to  consideration. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  globe  was  destined  for  the  reception  of 
active  and  efficient  beings,  who,  though  designed  for  labour,  should 
labour  in  comfort,  and  to  whose  health  indeed  the  exercise  should 
contribute,  I  take  it  that  the  most  honest  end  we  can  propose  to 
ourselves  is,  to  ascertain  generally  whether  matt,  in  his  full  forma- 
tion, is  endued  with  powers  to  resist  the  universally-admitted  cir- 
cumstances under  which  factory  labour  is  pursued,  and  particularly 
whether  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  known  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  nature  shall  be  enabled  to  develop  the  human  body, 
when  submitted  to  its  influence  during  the  period  of  growth. 

To  resolve  these  points  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  that  we  cor- 
rectly understand  each  other  when  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  the 
body  for  labour,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  labour,  ^'e 
may  then  proceed  with  our  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  moral  aud 
physical  agents,  as  they  promote,  preserve,  or  depreciate  this  fit- 
ness and  this  capacity. 

The  condition  in  which  the  organized  structure  is  fitted  for 
labour  is  that  in  which  the  different  parts  of  our  complicated  ma- 
chine have  attained  their  growth,  and  are  in  harmonious  consent 
each  with  the  whole,  not  one  more  than  another  being  predonunant 
in  the  mind.  The  mass  of  matter  of  which  the  body  is  formed  is 
an  aggregation  of  instruments  of  two  kinds ;  one,  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  is  made  manifest,  and  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
species  secured;  and  the  other  is  to  provide  for  the  sustentation  oi 
the  former.  Both  these  orders  are  combined  and  formed  into  a 
whole  by  the  termination,  at  a  common  centre,  of  the  nenroiis 
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lilaments  which  pervade  all  parts,  however  distant,  or  however 
tninutev 

Aq  identity  of  sensation,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  matter, 
is  thus  produced;  and  it  is  only  when  the  attention  is  purposely 
directed  to  the  different  organs,  or  when  they  act  in  obedience  to 
the  will,  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  their  existence  as  parts. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  the  state  of  health,  and  the  condition,  in 
which  the  body  is  fitted  for  labour.  Whatever  occupations  may 
be  pursued,  whatever  agents  the  system  may  be  exposed  to,  so 
long  as  this  unity  of  formation  is  preserved,  so  long  as  the  subject 
has  it  not  obtruded  on  him  that  he  has  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  a  head, 
or  anything  else,  thus  long  may  that  occupation,  and  those  agents, 
be  pronounced  salutary,  and  such  as  the  being  was  formed  to 
follow  and  endure.  But,  whatever  may  destroy  this  singleness  of 
sensation,  whatever  may  cause  one  organ,  or  one  group  of  organs, 
to  be  eternally,  or  even  occasionally,  present  to  the  mind,  is  by 
that  very  effect  proved  to^be  obnoxious,  and  contrary  to  the  design 
of  nature. 

A  state  of  health,  therefore,  is  that  in  which  we  have  a  consci- 
ousness of  identity,  unincumbered  by  any  impression  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organized  instruments.  Thus  we  have  an  unerring  criterion 
of  the  '^fitness  of  the  body  for  labour."  This  state  of  physical 
excellence  is  relative  to  another  condition,  and  is  therefore  variable 
in  its  degree  of  perfection ;  for  two  given  bodies  may  each  be  fitted 
for  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  may  differ  widely  in  the  extent  of 
their  respective  capacities.  Indeed,  capacity  and  fitness  go  hand 
in  hand,  and,  by  their  reciprocal  influence,  improve  each  other. 

This  capacity  is  dependent  on  a  subtle  principle,  which  we  know 
only  by  its  effects,  but  which  vivifies,  and  renders  available  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  organs  which,  though  perfect,  would,  without  it,  be 
passive.  It  confers  activity  in  proportion  to  its  abundance,  and  is 
itself  consumed  by  the  action  it  originates,  and  that  too  with  a 
rapidity  increasing  as  the  action  is  uniform  and  enduring.  We 
stretch  forth  an  arm;  it  is  a  simple  action,  and  for  a  short  period 
may  be  easily  endured,  but,  if  we  maintain  that  arm  in  such  a  po- 
sition somewhat  longer,  it  will  so  drain  the  principle  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  that  languor,  indicative  of  its  exhaustion,  jvill  quickly 
supervene;  and  were  we,  nevertheless,  to  push  our  efforts  still 
further,  universal  prostration  would  ensue.  The  nervous  system 
being  the  medium  of  its  transmission,  we  may  at  once  comprehend 
how  it  is  that  the  action  of  a  single  muscle  can  produce  this  gene- 
ral effect. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  amount  of  action,  when  properly  and  uni- 
versally distributed,  that  consumes  this  principle,  so  much  as  its 
localization  and  continuance.  It  is  not  voluntary  muscular  action 
alone  which  effects  its  exhaustion,  but  it  is  action  of  every  kind; 
for,  whether  it  be  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  of  the  organs  of  life 
or  of  the  organs  of  relation,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

This  principle  is  regenerated  by  rest,  which  rest  must  be  propor- 
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tioned  to  its  previous  consumption.  The  natural  action,  which 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  of  itself  abstracts  it  $o 
far  as  to  induce  periodic  sleep,  that  it  may  then  reaccumulate; 
and  as,  in  the  common  labours  of  life,  there  is  superadded  volun- 
tary action,  there  must  be  a  more  speedy  exhaustion,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  necessity  for  more  frequent  rest.  Thus  the  custom  of 
society  has  divided  the  day  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  refreshment 
and  rest,  the  patient  may  reacquire  that  principle  of  excitability  on 
which  his  efficiency  depends.  This  applies  to  the  repose  of  the 
general  system ;  but  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  local  rege- 
neration of  excitability,  produced  by  the  temporary  quiescence  of 
the  employed  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  general  exhaustion  ii 
more  gradual,  and  is  longer  deferred. 

These  considerations  teach  us— 

That  the  maintenance  of  one  position,  or  the  performance  of  one 
act,  for  a  given  period,  will  consume  the  excitability  more  than  a 
variety  of  postures,  or  diversified  employments,  will  in  twice  that 
time; 

That  rest  of  longer  duration,  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
will  be  necessary  for  its  reaccumulation  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case ; 

That  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mind,  and  action  of  the  organs 
of  locomotion,  cannot  proceed  as  efficiently  together,  or  to  the  same 
extent,  as  either  of  them  separately; 

That  action  of  either  of  these  two  sets  of  organs  is  incompatible 
with  vivid  action  of  the  organs  of  life; 

That  when  the  periods  of  repose  do  not  correspond,  in  number 
and  duration,  to  the  extent  of  the  exhaustion,  an  atonic  state  of 
body  will  be  produced. 

A  general  observation  of  natural  employments  will  instruct  us 
that  these  considerations  are  kept  in  view.  The  motions  of  the 
labourer  are  strikingly  varied,  and,  in  a  very  short  period,  almost 
every  muscle  in  the  body  is,  in  its  turn,  stimulated  into  action. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  activity  there  is,  however,  individual 
quiescence  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  recovery  of  a  certain  degree  of 
power;  and  these  alternations  proceed  until  the  combined  exertion 
shall  have  ^ne  so  far  as  to  have  sensibly  reduced  the  excitability. 
This  marks  the  period  for  the  reception  of  food,  and  the  repose  m 
which  the  labourer  indulges,  (as  we  see  in  the  fields,  and  even  in 
the  streets,)  facilitates  its  appropriation,  and  admits  of  a  cooside- 
rable  restoration  of  his  energy.  He  resumes  his  labour  until  the 
same  state  is  again  induced,  when  it  is  again  similarly  surmounted. 
A  few  of  these  periods  reduce  the  powers  so  far  that  a  longer  inter- 
val of  rest  is  demanded,  and  nature  has  bequeathed  it  to  the  whole 
creation  during  the  hours  of  night. 

The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  they  respire,  as  well  as  the  quick 
transmission  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  reason  of  the 
varied  action  of  the  muscles,  eminently  tends  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  integrity  of  the  body.     We  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
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wbere  a  life  of  restricted  exertion  is  pursued,  where  the  activity  of 
the  same  set  of  muscles  is  preserved,  not  only  is  the  tone  of  these 
muscles  affected,  but  that  of  the  whole  body  considerably  dimi- 
nished, its  condition  impaired,  and  its  dissolution  anticipated.  In 
many  trades  which  the  artificial  state  of  society  has  called  into 
existence,  this  fact  is  strongly  exemplified.  True,  it  does  not  strike 
a  casual  observer  with  much  force;  for,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
be  has  been  familiarized  to  the  sight,  and  there  is  nothing  unnatu- 
ral to  him  in  the  appearance.  Milliners,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
many  others  of  like  occupations,  will  feelingly  describe  the  agony 
which  embitters  the  early  years  of  their  introduction  to  labour,  and 
the  relief,  the  joy,  which  they  experience  from  a  temporary  change 
of  employment.  But  I  hear  it  alleged,  in  the  common  formula  of 
speech,  that  *'  use  is  second  nature,  and  that  they  become  famili- 
arized to  the  pursuit."  They  do  indeed !  but  at  what  expense,  is 
testified  by  the  records  of  our  hospitals,  and  the  experience  of  our 
profession.  They  do  indeed!  but  it  is  as  the  overstrung  bow  pre- 
serves its  form  when  its  elasticity  is  lost,  that  they  retain  the  out- 
ward characters  of  their  species  after  they  have  lost  the  resistency 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  evils  which  beset  them  lurk  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  do  not,  by  their  prominency,  warn  them  of 
their  danger.  Torpidity  succeeds  this  unnatural  excitement,  and 
the  sense  of  suffering  ceases.  Day  glides  after  day,  and  they  are 
conscious  of  no  change  as  time  advances ;  nor  can  they,  but  by 
contrasting  distant  periods,  appreciate  the  alteration  they  have 
sustained.  It  originated  they  know  neither  how  nor  when;  yet 
this  they  know,  that  their  life  is  but  a  life  of  endurance,  for  which 
the  world  offers  but  few  charms,  and  death  scarcely  any  terrors. 

Here  then  we  may  view  some  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  la- 
bourer's life.  Here  we  may  see  the  means  whereby  health  is  pre- 
served, and  labour  lightened;  and  here  we  may  contemplate  the 
awful  penalties  of  an  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  circumstances  of 
factory  labour  correspond  with  the  necessities  of  man.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  to  notice  previously  the  peculiarities  of  childhood, 
since  it  is  to  that  state  our  investigation  principally  refers.  These 
peculiarities  will  demonstrate,  with  an  irresistible  emphasis,  that 
the  labour  of  a  factory-child  is  the  labour  of  death,  and  that  misery 
is  its  inevitable  portion. 

A  momentary  glance  at  the  common  term  of  life  suggests  a  di- 
vision of  it  into  three  stages.  In  the  first,  the  instruments  of  the 
body  are  developed,  augmented,  and  gradually  matured;  in  the 
second,  the  organization  is  complete,  and  its  fitness  for  labour 
established ;  the  third  is  the  period  of  decline. 

In  the  first,  the  plastic  or  formative  period,  we  discover  no  pro- 
vision for  laborious  pursuits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  condi- 
tion of  parts  which  strictly  forbids  them.  Everything  is  here 
incomplete:  the  bones,  designed  for  strength  to  the  limbs,  are  not 
consolidatedt  the  muscles,  by  which  they  are  moved,  have  not 

419.    K«.  94,  Vmo  Swiu.  3  t 
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acquired  their  power.  It  is  the  period  of  nature's  exertion,  in 
^faich  she  is  vigorously  employed  in  building  up  the  human  fabric, 
and  in  manufacturing  implements  for  the  future  use  of  the  sobject 
Here  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  many  changes  to  take  place, 
and  much  matter  to  be  prepared  and  deposited  in  the  body,  as 
well  for  its  sustentation  as  for  its  growth.  The  organs  employed  in 
the  preparation  and  transmission  of  this  material  are  necessarily 
in  vivid  action,  an  action  which,  if  it  occurred  in  the  second  stage 
of  life,  would  be  termed. inflammatory.  To  answer  such  excessive 
demands,  repeated  exhibition  of  food  is  irequisite,  and  means  to 
secure  its  perfect  assimilation  required.  These  means  are,  frequent 
rest,  (that  the  principle  which  supports  functional  excitement,  and 
which  this  inordinate  activity  destroys,  may  be  regenerated,)  good 
air,  and  exercise,  varied  and  apportioned  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

This  feverish  state  of  growth  induces  a  great  sensibility  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  external  impressions,  which  requires  that  it 
should  be  strictly  guarded  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  of 
atmosphere,  that  the  balance  of  action  be  not  disturbed. 

As  development  proceeds,  and  tone  is  established,  so  the  degree 
of  excitement  is  reduced,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  about  a  fourth 
of  the  natural  term  of  existence,  the  powers  of  life  become  restriaai 
to  the  simple  preservation  of  the  body,  and  the  plastic  merges  into 
the  second,  or  active  period. 

Now  it  is  that  we  discover  a  condition  of  body  peculiarly  fitted 
for  labour.  The  interior  functions  are  tranquil,  the  object  of  tbeif 
previous  intensity  having  been  accomplished ;  and  they  therefore 
do  not  make  anything  like  the  call  on  the  principle  of  excitability 
which  they  did  before.  A  great  supply  is  consequently  proTided 
for  the  organs  of  relation  and  these  organs;  those  instruments, or 
tools,  wherewith  the  being  is  to  work,  are  finished,  and  adapted  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  formed.  As*  nature  points  out,  in  die 
first  period,  that  she  does  not  require  the  subject  to  make  use  cf 
imperfect  instruments,  any  more  than  we  expect  a  carpenter  t? 
work  with  tools  before  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed 
have  been  modelled,  completed,  and  fornied  into  an  efficient  whole, 
so,  as  we  look  for  industry  to  this  carpenter  when  his  instnuseots 
are  perfected,  does  she  design  that  all  the  powers  of  man  shall  be 
put  forth  in  this,  the  second,  or  active  period  of  existence. 

Enduring  for  about  twice  the  previous  term,  this  is  succeeded  In 
the  third,  or  period  of  decline. 

The  duties  of  the  former  stage  fulfilled,  preparations  for  depar- 
ture commence.  The  powers  of  life  are  in  gradual  recession;  the 
organization  loses  its  resistency;  function  after  function  is  to- 
paired,  and  often  lost ;  and  the  principle  of  excitability  becomes 
less  and  less  abundant,  until,  by  its  entire  abstraction,  the  pheoc- 
roena  of  life  can  no  longer  manifest  themselves,  and  the  whole  i? 
terminated  by  the  condition  called  death. 

In  noticing  these  stages  of  existence,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  «tni<i 
with  the  remarkable  provision  which  has  been  made  for  each.  Gittt 
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internal  action,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  first;  strength  and 
yigour  for  the  activity  of  the  second,  and  an  adaptation  of  power  to 
the  diminished  energy  of  the  third ;  hence  we  may,  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  organization,  at  all  tiroes  infer  the  duties  of 
erery  age,  and  ascertain  the  degree  of  labour  which  nature  re- 
quires, or  can  tolerate;  inasmuch  as  the  absence  or  imperfection 
of  organs  required  for  the  performance  of  a  given  act,  is  ample 
evidence  that  she  did  not  intend  such  act  to  be  attempted  by  the 
subject  at  that  particular  period.  To  exact,  then,  from  the  first 
period  of  life  the  labours  of  the  second,  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  that  infants  should  masticate  before  dentition,  or  pro- 
create their  species  before  sexual  development. 

If  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  reason,  and  shut  our  eyes 
to  these  indications,  what  deplorable  consequences  must  we  not* 
anticipate,  if  we  interfere  with  nature  while  she  is  so  unremittingly 
engaged?  If  the  intervals  of  rest  do  not  correspond,  in  number 
and  extent,  to  the  internal  commotion,  the  efficiency  of  the  organs 
of  life  must  be  depreciated  in  proportion  to  the  privation.  If  there 
be  superadded  external  exertion,  the  excitability  will  be  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  effectually  exhausted,  the  functions  of  life  will  be 
enfeebled,  the  structure  vitiated,  and  the  plastic  period  will  be  cut 
short,  and  will  pass  into  the  period  of  decline,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  second. 

Having  glanced  at  the  different  conditions  of  the  human  body, 
at  the  peculiarities  of  childhood,  and  at  the  circumstances  which 
are  essential  to  its  welfare,  it  remains  but  to  inquire  whether  those 
which  obtain  in  our  factories  correspond  with  its  exigencies. 

Some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  rendered  on  this  point 
are  scarcely  credible.  Postures  the  most  constrained  and  irksome 
to  be  borne,  hours  of  exertion  extended  far  beyond  what  charity 
can  contemplate,  an  atmosphere  palpable  to  the  senses  from  its 
grossness,  humidity  saturating  the  clothing,  an  abridgment,  nay, 
denial  of  periodic  refreshment,  and  an  inhuman  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  filching  from  the  operatives  that  nocturnal 
repose  which  is  not  denied  to  the  very  beasts  of  the  field,  are  re- 
corded in  burning  letters  of  shame,  as  being  the  circumstances 
which,  in  many  instances,  childhood  has  been  compelled  to  endure. 

Such  atrocities  however  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  universal; 
but  I  grievously  err,  if  the  mildest  form  of  factory  labour,  pursued 
under  the  most  humane  of  masters,  is,  in  any  One  of  its  circum- 
stances, adapted  to  the  plastic  state  of  youth. 

If  we  select  the  best  examples  for  our  consideration,  we  shall 
find  that  in  all  there  is  an  elevated  temperature,  in  all  there  is  uni- 
formity of  labour,  in  all  there  is  a  polluted  atmosphere,  in  all  there 
is  an  undue  limitation  of  the  periods  of  repose. 

At  an  early  hour  a  child  is  roused  to  its  labour,  even  in  the 
winter  months,  and,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  it  is  exposed,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  to  the  sleet,  or  the  rain,  or  the  frost, 
but  certainly  to  the  cold.     In  a  temperature  of  sixty  or  seventy,  or 
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eighty,  or  ninety  degrees,  for  fourteen  hours,  (saving  half  an  hour 
for  the  morning,  an  hour  for  the  midday,  and  half  an  hour  for  the 
evening  meals,)  it  must  stand  on  its  legs,  scarcely  ever  moving, 
and  occupied,  during  the  major  part  of  the  time,  in  watching  a 
number  of  threads  in  rapid  progress  through  the  machinery,  that, 
when  they  break,  it  may  seize,  and  combine  their  disunited  ends. 
This  it  does  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  the  fresh  air  is  excluded, 
which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed,  which  is  loaded  with  the  exhalations  from  reeking  bodies, 
and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  charged  with  dust  and  flue. 
Before  its  duties  are  completed,  oil  or  gas  lights  are  brought  into 
requisition ;  and  these  consume  still  further  the  vital  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  produce  a  greater  heat.  External  tempera- 
ture is  at  its  lowest  point;  humidity,  possibly,  is  more  established; 
noxious  exhalations,  through  which  none  but  the  healthy  and  the 
strong  can  pass  unscathed,  are  issuing  from  below  and  descending 
from  above,  when  the  moment  of  its  emancipation  arrives. 
Through  such  circumstances  it  is  that,  scantily  clothed,  the  ex- 
hausted child  must  pass,  after  leaving  a  tropical  temperature,  to 
seek  a  few  hours  of  repose.  And  morning  after  morning,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  must  it  run  the  gantlet  through  these 
deteriorating  agents.  And  whither  does  it  go?  To  a  densely- 
peopled  colony,  where  the  houses  are  huddled  together,  and  where 
every  room,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  has  many  inmates. 
Within,  these  houses  are  all  wretchedness,  and  destitute  of  a  single 
vestige  of  domestic  comfort;  without,  the  state  of  things  is  more 
revolting.  The  streets,  seldom  paved,  and,  when  paved,  never 
cleansed,  are  the  depositaries  of  many  abominations;  in  them, 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
mingles  with  the  accumulated  filth,  rendering  them  at  once  oflen- 
sive  and  nearly  impassable. 

Had  it  not  been  that  those  who  are  considered  wise  in  their  ge- 
neration have,  by  their  vote,  shewn  that  they  think  diflferently,  wt 
might,  in  our  simplicity,  have  fearlessly  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  whether  the  growing  frame  could,  without  certun 
danger,  thus  bare  its  breast  to  the  storm,  or  with  impunity  tfaos 
defy  the  laws  of  its  Creator,  and  mock  his  power. 

There  is  not  in  this  description  of  labour  a  single  circnmstance 
which  is  necessary  for  the  period  of  growth;  there  is  not  good  air, 
there  is  not  varied  exercise,  there  are  not  proper  intervals  of  rest 
But  there  are  all,  and  more  than  all,  those  circumstances  which 
have  been  pointed  out  as  destroying  the  excitability  of  the  system, 
and  as  impeding,  and  even  altering,  the  functions  of  life. 

The  labour  itself,  at  the  early  age  these  children  are  consigned 
to  it,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  nature,  aod 
to  prevent  their  attaining  a  robust  meridian.  The  vital  colnmos 
of  flesh  which  tug  and  strain  for  twelve  hours  a-day  to  maintaifi 
the  head  on  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  on  the  pelvis,  ta  balance  these 
on  the  thighs,  to  counteract  the  flexure  of  the  knees,  and,  finalW, 
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to  preserve  the  whole  on  the  arches  of  the  feet,  must  quirer  with 
ag^ny  whilst  they  retain  any  healthy  force. 

When  we  carry  our  thoughts  still  further,  and  reflect  on  the  in- 
completeness of  the  hones,  do  we  not  find  in  their  state  a  direct  pro- 
hibition of  such  employment?  And  must  it  not  create  a  feeling 
of  astonishment,  that,  numerous  as  are  the  deformities  which  occur, 
they  are  not  yet  more  numerous? 

What  but  a  weak  and  diseased  body  can  be  formed  from  the 
product  of  jaded  organs?  What  but  a  feeble  and  vitiated  mind 
from  such  an  unnatural  consumption  of  energy? 

The  sensibility  of  surface,  induced  by  the  operation  of  heat,  will 
subject  the  system,  when  exposed  to  low  temperature  or  humidity, 
to  all  the  consequences  of  disturbed  circulation.  In  those  who 
have  been  recently  introduced  to  the  employment,  there  will  be 
great  febrile  excitement  and  local  congestion.  It  will  be  diiferent 
with  those  who  have  seemingly  withstood  its  efifects  for  sometime. 
They  have  become  enfeebled,  and  here  such  tonic  changes  will  be 
rare ;  but  they  yet  yield  to  its  influence,  although  the  effects  are 
not  immediately  developed.  Insidious  though  it  be,  we  can  be  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  really  takes  place,  and  we  can  readily  deter- 
mine that  the  action  and  collapse  which  attend  such  excitement, 
and  such  exposures,  must  materially  atfect  the  organs  of  life,  and, 
in  particular,  derange  that  important  viscus,the  liver,  disqualifying 
it  for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and  contributing  thereby,  with 
the  diminished  excitability  already  alluded  to,  to  produce  a  general 
torpidity  of  structure. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  continued  respiration  of  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  loaded  with  foreign  matter  will  diminish  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lungs,  and  stimulate  them  to  local  action;  and  such, 
we  hear  on  all  hands,  is  the  fact  in  those  departments  where  much 
dust  prevails.  It  has  been  particularly  adverted  to  by  Mr.Thackrah, 
of  Leeds,  who,  by  means  of  a  pulmometer  which  he  has  devised,  has 
ascertained  that  the  lungs  of  those  who  pursue  dusty  occupations 
will  not  admit  nearly  so  much  air  as  the  lungs  of  those  who  are 
otherwise  employed. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  reflecting  on  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  effected  by  the  accumulation  of  so  great 
a  number  of  persons,  the  decomposition  of  the  oil,  the  attrition  of 
the  machinery,  and  the  gas  lights  at  night,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  arterialization  of  the  blood  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  pas- 
sive nature  of  the  employment  will  also  favour  a  languid  state  of 
circulation,  by  which  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  will 
be  less  frequent  than  when  the  actions  of  all  the  muscles  contribute 
to  its  propulsion.  Another  means,  by  which  the  energy  of  the  body 
is  effected,  here  presents  itself;  for,  owing  to  this  imperfect  decar- 
bonization,  that  which  was  designed  to  be  a  refreshing  stream  of  life, 
carries  with  it  a  sedative  principle  which  destroys  the  tone  of  every 
part  within  its  circle. 

All  these  causes,  though  differing  in  some  of  their  effects,  unite 
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to  impair  that  fuDction  which  provides  for  the  atomic  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place^  and  an  impoverished  state  of  body 
ensues. 

To  feel  surprised,  then,  at  seeing  a  weak  and  stunted  race,  mere 
spectres  of  men  and  women,  would  be  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance of  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the  human 
body;  and  to  express  astonishment  at  the  universality  of  scrofula, 
and  other  affections  of  debility,  would  be  to  confess  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  disease. 

But  most  of  these  came  healthy  into  the  world,  and  it  has  been 
the  force  of  circumstances  which  has  marred  them.  What  will 
their  children  be  ?  The  weakness  and  morbid  tendencies  of  such 
bodies  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  impressed  on  their  off- 
spring, and  beings  of  an  inferior  structure  will  start  into  existence 
to  perform  their  part  in  life.  These,  treading  the  same  steps  their 
sires  had  trod  before  them,  and  exposed  to  the  same  agents  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  will,  with  their  diminished  capacity 
of  resistance,  more  readily  yield  to  the  influence  of  these  causes. 
In  their  turn  they  may,  perchance,  become  parents,  but  it  will  be 
of  children  who  will  have  still  further  declined  from  the  standard  of 
health,  and  who  will  be  bom  in  misery,  and  cradled  in  vice.  Can 
we  advance  another  step,  and  suppose  this  generation  capable  of 
continuing  its  species?  I  think  not;  but,  granting  the  possibility, 
the  produce  would  be  a  race  the  very  incarnation  of  deformity  and 
disease,  unfit  for  any  duty,  and  made  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  man. 

Hence  we  might  with  certainty  anticipate  that,'  if  the  factories 
were  not  to  be  supplied  fiQpm  other  sources  than  their  own  popula- 
tion, if  the  sister-kingdom  and  the  agricultural  districts  were  to  be 
closed  against  them,  not  a  century  would  elapse  before  the  class 
would  be  exterminated,  and  the  mills  and  the  machinery  left,  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  nothing  but  monuments  of  human  ingenuity, 
and  of  want  of  human  foresight. 

There  is  another  consideration,  independent  of  the  effect  of  this 
system  on  the  organization,  of  deep  interest  to  society  at  large; 
and,  though  it  is  not  essentially  connected  with  a  medical  view  of 
the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  it  briefly.  An  attention 
to  what  has  been  previously  advanced  will  shew  that  the  circum- 
stances of  factory  labour  are  directly  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of 
morals.  Indeed,  the  mere  aggregation  of  the  two  sexes,  to  endure 
together  any  tiresome  employment,  is  unfavorable  to  such  a  purpose; 
and  still  more  unfavorable  is  an  occupation  pursued  in  an  elevated 
temperature,  and  in  a  state  of  comparative  nudity.  When  the 
young  are  made  constant  witnesses  of  improper  behaviour  and  in* 
delicate  language  in  adults,  of  whom  they  are  unavoidably  imitators, 
the  feeble  barriers  of  virtue  are  soon  broken  down,  and  they  initi- 
ated into  vice. 

But,  however  powerful  example  may  be,  there  will  be  found,  in  the 
nature  of  their  employment  itself,  causes  which  tend  to  demoralise 
them.    The  excessive  heat  by  which  they  are  surrounded  effects  a 
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prematare  development  of  the  animal  propensities,  before  the  mind 
can  attain  sufficient  strength  to  coerce  these  passions.  Even  in 
situations  where  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  individuals  of  a  superior  class  to  these  poor  creatures  give 
way  to  licentiousness,  to  overcome  the  torpidity  which  extreme  heat 
induces,  and  the  voluptuousness  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates 
may  plead  a  strong  apology  for  the  laxity  of  factory  labourers. 

Again,  the  physical  effects  which  have  been  enounced  as  influ- 
encing the  functions  of  the  organs  of  life  and  of  locomotion,  extend 
themselves  with  equal  force  to  the  mind ;  and  the  organs  by  which 
it  acts  are  laid  as  prostrate  as  the  instruments  of  the  body.  De- 
prived of  that  presiding  power  which  should  regulate  and  balance 
all  their  proceedings,  they  are  incapable  of  thinking  before  they 
act.  They  seek  excitement  of  any  kind,  because  they  thereby  ob- 
tain a  temporary  exemption  from  suffering.  They  flog  the  organs 
of  their  mind  into  something  like  activity,  by  the  indulgence  of 
ideas  of  a  stimulating  character,  and  by  indecent  gestures  and  con- 
versation, as  thev  do  those  of  the  body  by  drinking  ardent  liquors. 
They  have  not,  they  cannot  have,  from  the  condition  of  their  orga- 
nization, any  principles  to  check  such  practices,  or  to  make  them 
sensible  of  their  error.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  That  close 
on  the  heels  of  this  excitement  follows  greater  torpidity,  which, 
similarly  overcome,  is  yet  more  and  more  increased  until  the  system 
ceases  to  be  influenced  by  the  stimulus. 

To  counteract  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  factory  labour,  it  has 
been  customary  to  request,  and  sometimes  to  enforce,  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  school  on  Sunday. 

I  would  not  willingly  impugn  the  efficacy  of  these  establishments 
under  common  circumstances,  but  I  would  suggest  to  their  well- 
meaning  yet  assuredly  mistaken  supporters  that  they  are  themselves 
violating  the  laws  which  they  wish  to  be  observed,  by  working  on 
the  seventh  day  a  fagged  and  wearied  child,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
oaly  opportunity  he  has  to  regain  a  portion  of  his  energy,  and  by 
blotting  out,  though  meant  in  kindness,  the  bright  spots  that  are 
scattered,  few  and  far  between,  in  the  black  catalogue  of  his  days. 
Such  is  the  view  I  take  of  this  important  question,  and  such  the 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that 

Factory  labour  is,  in  all  its  circumstances ^  unfavorable  to  the 

maintenance  of  healthy  even  in  the  middle  period  of  life :  and  that 

During  the  period  of  growth  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  deve- 

lopment  ofmindy  and  of  body,  and  of  morals ;  is  certain  to  introduce 

disease,  and  tvill  considerably  shorten  life. 

Should  these  conclusions  be  admitted,  though  towns  be  razed  and 
trade  annihilated,  the  system  ought  to  be  instantly  and  effectively 
corrected.  It  devolves  on  our  profession  (of  which  it  is  the  proud 
distinction  to  alleviate  human  suffering)  to  chase  away  the  doubt  of 
the  destructiveness  of  factory  labour,  which  is  implied  in  the  recent 
appointment  of  a  commission,  as  uncalled  for  as  it  will  be  inope- 
rative; a  commission  which  cannot  alter  or  subvert  the  laws  of  na- 
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tare,  but  which  will  meet  deceit  at  every  step,  and  falsehood  at 
every  turning.  It  is  for  us,  at  all  times  and  in  all  societies,  perse- 
veringly  to  assert  and  distinctly  to  prove  that  factory  labour  is 
nothing  but  a  species  of  refined  and  protracted  murder. 

Man  may  thus  be  made  sensible  that  there  is  a  duty  of  a  higher 
order,  and  of  a  nobler  character,  than  that  of  amassing  wealth  and 
building  palaces — the  duty  of  observing,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that 
social,  that  moral,  that  divine  law,  **  do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you." 

EDINBURGH  SURGICAL  HOSPITAL. 

Ligature  of  the  Carotid  Artery ,  on  account  of  Hemorrhage  Jwm 
the  Ear  and  Fauces,  [From  Mf.Symes'  Report;  JEduiburgk 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

Though  this  case  was  not  treated  in  the  hospital,  it  deserves  to  be 
related,  from  the  unusual  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cheyne,  of  Leith,  for  the  following  history 
of  it: 

William  Mason,  a  delicate  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  complained, 
in  the  latter  end  of  August  1832,  of  a  soreness  in  the  left  fauces. 
This  ceased*  in  two  days.  About  a  week  afterwards,  viz.  on  the 
29th  August,  he  was  seized  with  p£n  and  swelling  of  the  ri^^ht 
fauces  and  smart  accompanying  fever.  The  fever  left  him  in  a  day 
or  two,  but  there  remained  a  painfiil  external  swelling  situated  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  mastoid  muscle.  This 
increased  gradually,  extending  upwards  to  the  jaw,  and  finally  to 
the  tube  of  the  external  ear. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  September,  a  discharge  of  pus  took  place 
from  the  meatus  extern  us  of  the  ear,  and  it  continued  till  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  A  teacupful,  probably,  was  the  quantity  altogether 
discharged.  The  latter  portions  were  tinged  with  blood.  Soon 
after  the  discharge  of  pus  had  ceased,  the  ear  having  been  lightly 
bound  up,  the  boy  raised  an  alarm,  in  consequence  of  a  flow  of 
blood  from  the  ear.  Upon  removing  the  bandage,  it  continued  pro- 
fuse for  a  short  time.  It  then  ceased.  Some  ounces  appeared  to 
have  been  lost.  A  compress  and  bandage  were  applied.  The 
swelling  dependent  on  the  abscess  had  disappeared  entirely. 

1 3th.  A  fresh  bleeding  from  the  ear.  Sponge  introduced  with 
compress  and  bandage  over  it.  Since  the  9th,  (the  date  of  the  first 
bleeding,)  a  swelling  has  been  formed  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
mastoid  process,  and  external  tube  of  the  ear;  it  has  no  pulsation. 

1 6th.  The  swelling  considerably  increased;  it  now  extends 
downwards,  bordering  on  the  larynx.  On  examining  the  mouth,  a 
swelling  is  perceived  like  that  produced  by  an  enlarged  tonsil 
pushing  forward  the  anterior  curtain  of  the  palate,  and  insinuating 
Itself  between  the  jaw  and  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth;  it  is 
rather  pale  in  colour,  soft,  and. elastic.  ^  The  following  symptoms 
are  present:  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
imperfect  articulation,  frequent  hawking  of  phlegm  from  the  throat, 
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difficulty  of  closing  the  jaws,  difficulty  of  lying  down,  very  uneasy 
expression  of  the  countenance,  with  constant  watering  of  the  eyes. 
The  pulse  of  the  temporal  artery  to  be  distinctly  felt. 

18th.  In  the  evening  he  discharged  suddenly  from  the  mouth 
two  or  three  ounces  of  florid  blood.  For  a  day  or  two  before  this 
the  phlegm  from  his  throat  had  been  tinged  with  blood.  The  case 
appearing  to  be  one  of  extreme  hazard,  and  the  object  of  present 
apprehension,  hemorrhage,  likely  to  be  fatal,  either  by  its  quantity 
or  through  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea,  by  causiug  suffocation,  it  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Combe  to  tie  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  this 
operation  was  proposed  to  the  parents.  They,  however,  did  not 
accede  to  it  at  that  time.  It  was  then  agreed  to  request  Mr.  Syme's 
opinion  on  the  case.  Mr.  S.  having  approved  of  the  measure,  it 
was  again  recommended  (by  him)  to  the  parents,  who  now  con- 
sented to  it.  The  artery  was  then  tied  at  the  side  of  the  larynx  by 
Mr.  Syme. 

October  1st.  Immediately  after  the  operation  an  improvement 
in  all  respects  took  place,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing  till 
to-day.  The  operation  itself  gave  rise  to  no  incpnvenience  which 
would  not  have  resulted  from  a  simple  wound  of  the  parts.  The 
external  swelling  decreased  quickly,  and  is  now  gone.  There  still 
remains  a  slight  internal  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  tonsil.  No 
pulsation  of  the  temporal  artery.  Since  the  first  bleeding  at  the 
ear,  there  has  always  been  an  oozing  from  it  of  a  thin  bloody  ichor. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  while  he  was  reading  aloud,  a  pro- 
fuse  bleeding  took  place  from  the  internal  fauces,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  ear.  It  soon  ceased.  About  ten  ounces  were  dis- 
charged in  all.  On  examining  the  mouth,  some  clotted  blood  was 
seen  adhering  to  the  right  tonsil.  He  had  been  allowed  incau- 
tiously to  go  out  of  ^oors  in  the  forenoon,  and  had  run  about  with- 
out restraint. 

2d.  A  tumor  equal  in  size  to  the  half  of  a  hen*s  e^  has  been 
formed  since  last  evening  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  mastoid 
process,  and  tube  of  the  ear.  There  is  no  increase  of«the  swelling 
in  the  mouth. 

6th.  •  The  external  swelling  decreased  in  some  degree.  There 
has  been  no  discharge  of  the  ichorous  fluid  from  the  ear  since  the 
1st  instant. 

In  the  evening  a  fresh  discharge  of  blood  from  the  internal  fauces 
and  nostrils,  (from  one  source,  however,  the  right  side  of  the  fauces 
as  it  appeared.)  It  soon  ceased,  but  not  before  about  twenty 
ounces  were  lost.  Immediately  after  he  had  syncope.  In  two 
hours  he  bad  rallied,  and  was  asleep  with  a  pulse  at  1*20. 

8th.  In  the  evening,  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  to  the  amount 
of  eighteen  ounces,  followed  by  faintness  and  very  small  pulse. 

After  the  8th  there  was  no  return  of  bleeding,  the  swelling  de- 
creased, and  he  gradually  recovered.  For  some  time  the  right  tonsil 
appeared  of  a  dark  colour. 

He  is  now  as  well  as  before  the  commencement  of  hit  illness. 

41«.     Ko,  84,  New  Swim.  S  o 
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Wry 'Neck,  depending  on  Contr€ictum  of  the  Stemo^MoiUndf 
'  remedied  by  division  of  the  Muscle,     [Ibid.] 

Matthew  Cullen,  cet.  six,  Dunbar,  admitted  November  2, 18^9. 
The  head  was  much  inclined  to  the  left  side,  and  could  not  he  ele- 
vated, owing  to  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid,  the 
sternal  part  of  which  felt  like  a  tense  cord.  The  complaint  had 
existed  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  had  resisted  blister.«,  with 
other  similar  means  of  remedy.  The  introduction  of  needles  haviag 
been  tried  without  any  benefit,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  divide 
the  contracted  part  of  the  muscle.  This  was  effected  Ly  entering 
a  sharp-pointed  narrow  knife  a  little  nearer  the  trachea  than  iu 
sternal  margin,  about  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  and  then  pressing 
the  blade  against  the  tense  fibres.  A  sudden  snap,  which  shook 
the  patient's  frame,  was  immediately  perceived,  and  all  trace  of  the 
contraction  disappeared.  The  knife  was  withdrawn,  and  the  small 
puncture  occasioned  by  it  in  passing  through  the  skin  afforded  the 
only  perceptible  indication  of  what  had  been  done.  No  pain  or 
other  bad  consequences  followed,  and  the  cure  might  be  regarded 
as  at  once  compete. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  Manml  of  Pharmacy.  By  Wm.  Thomas  BaAVDE,  F.ft.s.  &c« 
Third  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged.  London ;  Renshaw  aod 
Rush. 

To  every  medical  practitioner  this  work  must  be  extremely  conve- 
nient, as  a  book  of  ready  reference  upon  all  pharmaceutical  sub- 
jects; and  we  have  no  better  authority  than  Mr.  BaAVDEto  wbo« 
guidance  the  student,  who  has  yet  to  acquire  the  elementary  parts 
of  his  profession,  can  intrust  himself.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  comprising  the  articles  of  the  materia  roedica,  the  Utio 
names  of  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  the  seeood 
contains  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  compounds,  as  di- 
rected by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


The  Black  Death  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  From  the  Gennan 
of  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  m.d.  Translated  by  B.  G.  Babiitgtos, 
M.D. — 12mo.  pp.  205.     London:  Schloss. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume.  Many  of  the  facts  which 
the  author  has  selected  respecting  the  dreadful  pestilence  describe! 
are  important  and  curious.  Our  modern  historians  have  but 
slightly  alluded  to  the  visitation  of  this  most  formidable  diseai^e, 
although  in  England  it  raged  with  frightful  and  fatal  violence. 

The  chief  motive  which  induced  Dr.  Babinoton  to  give  as  a 
translation  of  Heckee's  original,  was  a  desire  that  the  study  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  and  propagated  general  pestilences, 
and  of  the  moral  effects  by  which  they  have  been  propagated,  the 
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no9t  enlarged  views  should  be  taken.  Here  the  contagiontst  and 
non-eontagionist  may  each  find  ample  support  for  his  belief  in 
particular  cases;  but,  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  sufficiently 
coroprebensive  to  explain  throughout  the  origin  and  dissemi nation 
of  unif ersal  disease,  we  shall  not  only  perceive.  Dr.  Babington  very 
truly  observes,  the  insufficiency  of  either  doctrine,  taken  singly, 
but,  after  admitting  the  combined  influence  of  both,  shall  we  then 
find  our  views  too  narrow,  and  be  compelled,  in  our  endeavours  to 
explain  the  facts,  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  unknown  powers, 
wholly  unconnected  either  with  communication  by  contact  or 
atmospheric  contamination.  The  perusal  of  this  little  work  will 
instruct  the  medical  student,  and  amuse  the  general  reader. 


COLLECTANEA. 


FATHOLOOT. 

Emphysematous  Tumor  of  the  Neck,  accompanied  by  remarkable 
Phenomena,  By  Dr.  Ollivier,  of  Angers.  [Archives^  March 
1833.] 

M.  R.,  of  a  sanguine  and  nervous  temperament,  and  robust  con- 
stitution, and  generally  in  good  health,  repaired  one  morning  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  on  business;  he  sat  down  quietly  in  an 
armchair;  and,  on  throwing  his  head  back  to  rest  it  against  the 
chair,  he  suddenly  felt  a  cracking  sensation,  deep-seated,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  accompanied  by  slight  pain.  At  the  same 
moment  a  tumor  formed  in  the  part  about  the  size  of  two  fists,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  anxiety,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a  partial 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  friends  thought  the  patient  was  labouring 
under  apoplexy,  and  were  anxious  to  have  him  bled;  but  Mr.  R. 
very  shortly  recovered  his  senses,  and  the  tumor  was  now  somewhat 
diffliuished.  He  took  nothing  but  sugared  water,  and  finding  that 
perfect  tranquillity  alleviated  the  feeling  of  distress,  and  that  the 
tumor  in  the  neck  gradually  decreased,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and,  as  soon  as  he  felt  his  usual  csdmness 
restored,  he  returned  home.  Dr.  C.  saw  him  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  When  the  patient  arrived  at  home,  he  went  to  bed, 
and  the  shivering  with  which  he  was  at  first  attacked  gave  place  to 
abundant  and  general  sweating,  which  he  promoted  by  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  covering.  When  Dr.  C.  visited  him,  his  face  was 
red  and  wet  with  perspiration;  heaviness  of  the  head;  pulse  largte 
and  full,  beating  eighty-eight.  The  neck  was  carefully  examined 
where  the  tumor  had  formed;  the  part  pointed  out  by  the  patient 
was  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  inside  the  stemo- 
mastoidean  muscle,  and  directly  behind  the  right  sterno-clavicular 
articulatioa.  The  tumefaction  had  disappeared,  but  still  this  side 
of  the  neck  was  fuller  and  softer  than  the  other.  On  pressing  very 
gently  above  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  in  the  direction 
of  the  trachea,  deep-seated  pain  was  produced^     Deglutition  was 
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not  at  all  impeded ,  nor  was  any  inconvenience  sustained  in  moving 
the  bead  in  any  direction.    The  patient  complained  only  of  an  acute 
and  circumscribed  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  right  breast,  of  an  ud- 
comfortable  sensation  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  difficuhy 
in  breathing  on  the  right  side.     He  was  much  alarmed  at  his  situ- 
ation.    When  his  confidence  was  somewhat  restored  by  the  friendly 
assurances  of  his  physician,  he  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  attacked.     For  some  moments  be 
spoke  with  vivacity,  when  he  suddenly  became  pale,  his  voice  fal- 
tered, and  in  a  moment  the  skin  of  the  neck  was  raised  at  the  part 
before  mentioned  by  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  an  orange.    He 
made  repeated  efforts  to  vomit;  a  cold  sweat  succeeded  to  the  heat 
which  had  previously  existed ;  the  respiration  was  difficult  and  in- 
termitting, and  accompanied  by  severe  pain  upon  the  surface  of  the 
right  breast  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.     He  sat  up  in  bed, 
leaning  his  body  forwards,  and  declared  that  he  felt  himself  to  be 
dying;  but,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  paleness  and  faintness, 
the  pulse  was  not  irregular,  nor  small,  and  beat  the  same  numl)ej 
as  before.  This  state  of  distress  continued  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  countenance  presented  an  alarming  aspect.     The  tumor 
had  much  enlarged,  and  gave  to  the  neck  the  appearance  of  those 
large  goitres  which  occupy  one  half  of  the  thyroid  body;  the  skin 
covering  the  tumor  retained  its  natural  temperature. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  tumor,  its  external  appearance,  and 
its  situation,  explained  the  phenomena  which  had  arisen,  and  shewed 
that  it  arose  from  a  circumscribed  emphysema,  which  was  probably 
caused  by  a  very  limited  rupture  of  the  trachea.  The  extreme  ap- 
prehension of  the  patient,  much  more  than  the  real  sensibility  of 
the  tumor,  prevented  Dr.  C.  from  determining  by  pressure,  whether 
there  was  the  characteristic  crepitation  of  an  emphysematous  tumor. 
The  patient  was  enjoined  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  and  silent,  in 
order  that  even  a  momentary  acceleration  of  the  respiration  might 
be  avoided.  An  anodyne  was  given,  and  a  cold  aromatic  liniment, 
and  a  bandage,  were  applied  to  the  tumor.  Every  endeavour  was 
used  to  rally  the  drooping  courage  of  the  patient,  who  was  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  the  second  attack.  He  passed  a  sleepless  and  agitated 
night;  the  friction  was  repeated  early  in  the  morning;  and,  when 
Dr.  C.  saw  him  the  following  day,  the  tumor  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  but  there  still  remamed  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
heaviness  at  the  epigastrium,  and  pain  in  the  chest,  although  these 
symptoms  were  also  diminished,  and  gradually  disappeared. 

After  a  week's  rest,  Mr.  R.  was  able  to  perform  his  usual  busi- 
ness; and,  during  the  succeeding  four  months,  his  health  remained 
perfectly  ;;ood. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  of  spontaneous  emphysematous  tumors, 
developed  in  consequence  of  violent  efforts  during  respiration,  bnt 
in  the  above  instance  no  such  cause  existed.  But,  however  the 
emphysema  may  originate,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  clavicles,  and  generally  is  productive  of  no  serioos  event. 
In  the  above  case,  the  particular  symptoms  that  presented  then- 
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Rives  led  to  the  presumption  that  the  air  escaped  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  a  lateral  rupture  of  the 
trachea,  and  that  it  had  infiltrated  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  which 
surrounds  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  from  whence  resulted  a  dis- 
placement,  or  elevation  of  the  nerve,  to  which  might  be  attributed 
the  spasmodic  phenomena  which  affected  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the 
troubled  respiration.  The  severity  of  these  symptoms  was,  in  fact, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  tumor  in  the  neck,  so  that 
they  were  aggravated  as  its  volume  increased,  and  diminished  in 
intensity  when  the  size  of  the  swelling  was  diminished.  Mr.  C.  is 
not  aware  that  a  similar  case  has  been  recorded;  and  certainly, 
whatever  explanation  may  be  offered  of  its  nature,  the  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  attract  attention. 

A  case  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  of  the  Editors, 
Mr.  North,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  above.  A  healthy 
man  was  sitting  at  table,  and  quietly  eating  his  dinner  of  roast  leg 
of  mutton.  He  made  no  sudden  movement  whatever,  nor  was  any 
painful  or  laborious  effort  necessary  in  swallowing  any  portion  of 
the  food  of  which  he  was  partaking.  He  himself  stated  that  he  felt 
suddenly,  while  he  was  eating,  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  jaw  on  the 
left  side,  but  it  was  too  trifling  to  induce  him  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  or  to  mention  it  to  his  family,  who  were  sitting  with  him.  He 
became  somewhat  alarmed,  however,  upon  being  told  by  his  son, 
who  was  next  to  him  at  table,  that  his  face  was  very  much  swollen, 
and,  on  putting  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  he  felt  a  large  tumor,  about 
the  magnitude  of  a  middle-sized  orange.  He  still  felt  no  pain,  nor 
inconvenience  of  any  kind,  excepting  the  mental  emotion  that  was 
naturally  excited  by  so  unusual  and  unexpected  an  occurrence. 
Mr.  North  was  immediately  sent  for:  he  found  the  tumor  con- 
siderably larger  than  it  was  when  first  perceived,  and  situated 
exactly  over  the  angle  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  lefl  side.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  part  was  not  increased,  and  its  colour  remained 
quite  natural.  The  swelling  was  very  slightly  tender  on  pressure, 
and  presented  to  the  feel  all  the  indications  of  an  emphysematous 
tunnor;  its  margin  was,  however,  well  deBued,  and  there  was  no 
swelling  whatever  of  the  cheek  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
tumor.  A  cold  lotion  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  vinegar,  and  water, 
was  applied  frequently  during  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  all  appearance  of  the  swelling  had  vanished,  the  patient 
not  having  been  incommoded  by  it  in  any  way.  Some  stiffness  of 
the  jaw  remained  for  several  days.  Mr.  North  confesses  he  cannot 
explain  the  cause  which  could  give  rise  to  the  sudden  formation  of 
the  tumor. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  cases,  the  following,  which  oc-* 
curred  in  the  practice  of  the  junior  Editor,  may  be  not  unworthy 
mention.  A  gentleman,  while  blowing  his  nose,  suddenly  found 
the  upper  eyelid  enlarge;  and  the  swelling,  at  first  trifling,  and 
confined  to  the  nasal  side,  soon  increased,  and  extended  all  over 
the  superior  palpebra,  which  became  as  large  as  a  common  hen's 
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egg.  On  pressure,  the  tamor  crepitaikedf  and  was  thus  shewn  te 
be  decidedly  emph3^niatout.  It  sabsided  uoder  the  use  of  cold 
applications;  bat  it  has  twice  returned  at  distant  mtenralsy  the  last 
time  being  now  upwards  of  a  year  ago. 

PRACTICAL   MSDICIKE. 

Belladonna  given  to  prevent  Scarlet  Fever, 

During  an  epidemic  scarlatina,  120  children,  from  one  to  six  yean 
of  age,  took  the  belladonna  regularly ;  twenty  or  thirty  took  it  ir- 
regularly; from  twenty-five  to  thirty  did  not  take  it  all.  Of  the 
first  number,  five  only  were  attacked  with  scarlatina ;  of  the  second 
number,  eight,  and  of  the  third,  eleven.  Dr.  H.  employed  a  solu- 
tion of  two  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  he  prescribed  each  morning  as  many  drops  as  the  child  was 
years  old.  Of  the  children  who  died  of  the  epidemic,  not  one  had 
taken  the  belladonna. 

For  additional  evidence  upon  this  subject  we  refer  to  our  Joanial 
for  January  1828,  p.  67,  and  April  1831,  p.  362.— Editors. 

PRACTICAL   SUEOERY. 

Danger  from  Wounds  of  large  Veins,  [Extract  from  a  Paper  by 
M.  Gensoul,  describing  the  Cases  which  occurred  in  Paris 
during  the  Disturbances  in  1831.     Gaz.  Mid,,  tome  i.  No.  43.] 

Ak  injury  of  the  large  veins  is,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  accident 
than  that  of  the  arterial  trunks.  Thus,  an  opening  of  the  femoral 
vein,  particularly  above  the  commencement  of  the  saphena,  almost 
always  gives  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  if  the  bleeding  be  not  ar- 
rested, or  to  gangrene,  if  the  vein  be  obliterated.  M.  Roux  relates 
a  case,  in  hfs  work  on  Operative  Surgery,  of  a  military  surgeon  who 
received,  in  a  duel,  a  sword-wound,  which  opened  the  femoral  vein 
in  the  groin.  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  injured  vessel,  and 
mortification  of  the  limb  ensued.  In  similar  circumstances,  M.  R. 
advises  immediate  amputation. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  in  1820. 
A  soldier  wounded  a  young  man  in  the  groin  with  his  sabre,  and 
he  fell  drenched  in  blood.  Every  endeavour  was  used  by  the  per- 
sons around  to  restrain  the  hemorrha«re,  but  in  vain.  The  patient 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  soon  died.  It  was  found,  upon  dis- 
section, that  the  external  crural  vein  was  wounded. 

MATERIA   MBDICA. 

Lunar  Caustic  Blister,  In  the  5th  vol.  of  t^e  Transaetioas  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  we  find  an  article  by 
J.  C.  Bos  WELL,  Esq.  in  which  the  lunar  caustic  is  recommended  as 
a  substitute  to  cantharides  for  producing  vesication.  Mr.  B.  bss 
used  that  remedy  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  rheumatism,  dyseoteiy. 
&c,  with,  he  says,  decided  utility.  The  blister  i»  formed  by 
slightly  wetting  the  part,  and  then  slowly  drawing  the  stick  of  looar 
caustic  over  the  surface  to  be  blistered^  first  longitudinaUy,  and 
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then  acroM.  The  fluid  is  discharged  by  small  puactares,  io  about 
ten  boars  after  the  application  of  the  caustic;  and  no  covering  being 
used  throughout,  the  surface  becomes  in  two  or  three  days  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  admit  of  a  second  application,  in  the  same  place  if 
necessary.  Mr.  B.  has  put  on  more  than  thirty  of  these  blisters  in 
the  course  of  treating  a  pulmonary  case,  making  the  intervals  longer 
as  the  cure  proceeds. 

The  advantages  which  the  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  as  a  blister, 
possesses  over  cantharides,  according  to  Mr.  B.  appears  to  be  that 
its  action  is  more  immediate,  and  effect  more  powerful;  it  does  not 
afiect  the  urinary  organs,  requires  no  dressing,  is  easy  of  application, 
and  always  available,  being  so  easily  carried  about. 

Mr.  Twining,  the  intelligent  secretary  of  the  society,  has  appended 
to  this  paper  some  remarks  confirmatory  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Boswell.  He  says  that  he  has  found  the  caustic  blisters  very  useful 
in  chronic  rheumatism  of  long  duration,  affecting  the  joints,  and 
unattended  with  pyrexia,  and  with  little  or  no  acute  local  inflam- 
mation.— American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

• 

.   GEOLOGY. 

An  Account  of  the  Ascent  of  the  Puy  de  Dime;  with  some  Re^ 
flections  upon  the  Geological  Characters  of  the  ancient  Province 
of  Auvergne.    By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  Esq. 

The  Puy  de  D6me  is  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  central  France, 
and  will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  records  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  the  spot  where  the  variation  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  was  first  demonstrated  by  experiment.  It 
was  simply  by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
that  Blaise  Pascal  nrst  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  theory  of 
Galileo  and  Torricelli.* 

There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  which  render  this  moun- 
tain interesting  to  the  traveller.  Its  peculiarly  symmetrical  form, 
its  volcanic  nature,  and  its  commanding  position  on  an  immense 
platform  of  lava,  confer  on  it  a  degree  of  interest  which  other,  and 
more  lofty  mountains,  are  very  far  from  possessing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist. 

On  the  9th  October,  1828,  I  left  Clermont,  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mineralogical  characters 
of  this  mountain.  Our  path  lay,  at  first,  through  a  wild  ravine, 
bounded  by  stupendous  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  granite, 
in  many  parts,  is  split  into  columnar  masses  of  a  somewhat  regular 

*  This  important  experiment  was  tried  in  the  year  1648.  The  barometeni  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  prior  to  the  ascent,  stood  at  28.  One  of  them  was 
carried  to  the  summit,  when  it  fell  to  24.7  inches.  On  descending,  Pascal  ob- 
ierred  that  the  column  of  mercurj  proportionably  increased,  and  it  finally  rose 
to  38.  The  difference  of  pressure  at  the  base  and  summit  of  the  mountain 
amounted  to  about  3.5  inches ;  and,  as  one  inch  pressure  within  a  certain  limit 
is  equiralent  to  1000  feet  elev-ation,  it  was  proved  that  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  SJMX)  feet  «bo¥«  Ht  b«M.  The  mscertained  height  of  the  Pnj  de  Dtoe 
>•  3.5«5  fMC 
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form,  and  which,  at  a  certain  distance,  take  the  appearaoce  of 
castellated  ruins.  Large  masses  of  granite  are  met  with  in  a  com- 
pletely disintegrated  state,  crumbling  in  the  fingers  on  very  slight 
pressure.  This  change  is  ascribed  by  Dolomieu  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  constantly  escaping  through  fissures  in  the 
volcanic  soil;  and  he  has  fancifully  named  this  species  of  decom* 
position  the  ''  maladie  da  granite,** 

Crossing  over  several  cornfields,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  commenced  our  ascent  by  a  somewhat  broad,  al- 
though a  very  rough  and  uneven,  road.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
remarking,  as  we  traversed  the  forest  which  skirted  its  base,  the 
curiously-coloured  masses  of  rock  which  projected  from  the  sides 
of  the  road.  The  first  specimens  which  we  collected  were  of  a  slate- 
blue  colour,  and  bore  the  character  of  pure  lithoid  lava.  Further 
on  we  collected  others,  which  had  a  decidedly  ochreous  tint,  varying 
from  red  to  orange  and  yellow;  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  reached 
the  point  where  the  trees  begin  to  disappear,  that  we  met  with  spe- 
cimens of  pure  cellular  lava.  The  soil,  at  a  certain  depth,  appeared 
to  rest  upon  this  substance,  and  the  road  was  covered  by  the  finely 
powdered  volcanic  dust.  It  is  difilicult  to  understand  how  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  traversed  this  spot  could  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  mineral  substances  around  have  been  produced 
by  the  agency  of  fire.  They  have  the  stamp  of  their  volcanic  ori- 
gin marked  as  indelibly  upon  them  as  have  those  masses  which  are 
hourly  poured  forth  from  the  craters  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  In- 
deed, on  mixing  some  of  the  specimens  of  lava  from  the  Puy  de 
D6me  with  others  subsequently  collected  on  Vesuvius,  I  have  found 
that  even  experienced  mineralogists  have  been  unable  to  determine 
which  was  the  product  of  the  modern,  and  which  of  the  ancient 
volcano. 

We  now  reached  an  open  and  barren  platform,  where  all  traces 
of  a  path  were  lost.  The  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  faro- 
rable,  threatened  us  with  a  storm ;  but  still  we  continued  our  course 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  prospect  before  us  soon  became 
singularly  wild;  we  were  placed  upon  a  ridge  of  the  elevation  of 
about  three  thousand  feet.  On  our  right  was  a  somewhat  steep  de- 
scent, and  in  the  distance  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Department 
of  Cantal,  with  many  of  the  minor  extinct  volcanic  cones  bounding 
the  horizon,  and  arranged  in  detached  insulated  groups.  On  our 
left,  at  some  distance  below  us,  was  aconsiderablehoUow,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  of  great  depth,  and  its  sides  clothed  with  the  verdant 
grass.  This  is  described  by  many,  and  believed  by  most  travellers, 
to  have  been  the  ancient  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Sheep,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  appeared  like  white  specks  in  its  ample  circuit, 
recalling  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  description  which  is  left  as  of  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Then,  it  is  said,  flocks  and  herds  were  quietly  graaog 
amid  forests  and  on  downs,  in  that  amphitheatre,  whence  torrents 
of  volcanic  matter  are  now  periodically  poured  forth  with  such  vio- 
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te&ce  as  to  lay  waste  leagues  of  country.  In  the  same  way,  the 
present  tranquillity  of  this  fertile  province  may  be  but  the  slumber 
of  the  earthquake,  which  ceases  only  to  return ;  and  a  few  short 
centuries  may  suffice  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  work  of  de- 
vastation, to  scatter  the  habitations  of  man,  and  to  teach  him  that 
he  is  not  secure  from  these  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  although 
living  surrounded  by  the  fruits  of  industry  and  civilization! 

The  further  ascent  of  the  mountain  we  found  to  be  somewhat 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  great  looseness  of  the  soil,  which  seemed 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  a  black  pulverulent  mould,  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  disintegration  of  lava.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot  where  we  had  rested,  we  found  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain  a  ridge  of  granite,  which,  however,  was  so 
friable  that  it  readily  crumbled  to  dust  on  pressure.  The  existence 
of  granite  at  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  on  this  mountain,  is 
a  fact  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  by  any  traveller 
in  this  quarter.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  covered  by 
lava,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  become  decomposed 
and  washed  away. 

The  cold  now  became  severe,  the  thermometer  sinking  ten  de- 
^ees  below  the  freezing- point.  The  clouds  were  carried  past  us 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  completely  obscuring  our  progress; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  projecting 
masses  of  lava  and  granite,  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  hurled 
by  the  wind  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  We  at  length,  after  con- 
siderable difficulty,  gained  the  summit;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  wind,  we  found  it  impossible  to  remain 
there:  we  therefore  sheltered  ourselves  by  retiring  immediately 
below  its  level,  and  lying  down  on  the  declivity.  This  part  of  the 
mountain, as  indeed  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  is  covered 
with  a  light  thin  grass,  loosely  adherent  to  the  mould.  There  are 
no  parts  bare  or  exposed,  except  those  where  the  granite  projects 
beyond  the  symmetrical  outline.  The  soil,  when  violently  struck, 
gave  a  peculiar  hollow  sound,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  its  summit  forms  merely  a  crust  or  coating  to  a 
hidden  abyss.  This,  however,  is  a  phenomenon  which  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  loose  and  disintegrated  state  of  the  soil. 

The  weather  now  began  to  clear  up,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  seemingly  boundless  landscape  before  us. 
The  scene  which  presented  itself  was  wild  and  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  vast  mass  of  the  Puy  de  D6me  lay  at  our  feet,  in  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall;  the  supposed  crater  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  hollow;  and  the  forests,  through  which  we  had  passed  in  com- 
mencing the  ascent,  now  appeared  like  indistinct  green-coloured 
patches  on  the  dark  brow  of  the  mountain.  From  our  shelter,  as 
from  a  central  point,  we  looked  down  upon  the  whole  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Auvergne.  Before  us  lay  the  city  of  Clermont,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  appearance.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  windings  of  the  Allier,  then  forming  but  a  bright 
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itreak  in  the  landscape,  and  taking  its  course  northward  to  jois 
the  Loire ;  on  the  other,  a  series  of  volcanic  cones,  stretching  into 
the  department  of  Cantal,  and  passing  onwards  to  unite  with  the 
mountains  of  Languedoc,  among  which  were  particularly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  Mont  D'Or  and  the  Plomb  de  Cantal.  It  would 
indeed  be  impossible  to  convey  in  language  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
or  splendour  of  the  scene  which  unfolds  itself  to  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  this  mountain ;  but,  to  appreciate  it,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  man  should  travel  to  study  nature,  and  not  to  gratify  an  idle  or 
unmeaning  curiosity. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain,  owing  to  our  having  taken  an  un- 
frequented route,  we  found  much  more  difficult  than  the  ascent; 
and  more  than  once  we  were  nearly  precipitated  to  the  base,  by  the 
deluge  of  loose  stones  and  earth  which  are  detached  at  each  ^tep. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  Auvergne  were  a  volcanic  district 
or  not;  whether  the  so-called  beds  of  lava  observed  in  it  were  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire,  or  whether  they  resulted  from  a  depo- 
sition by  water.  The  indefatigable  Dolomieu  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  set  the  philosophical  world  right  upon  this  subject;  sod 
his  memorable  answer  to  a  disciple  of  the  Wemerian  school  soon 
led  to  the  most  important  investigations.*  Those  who  visited  the 
spot,  with  a  few  exceptions,  came  back  satisfied  that  no  other  rea- 
sonable or  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  locality  could 
be  offered. 

The  conoid  forms  of  the  mountains;  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  g^eat  masses  of  mineral  matter  of  which  they  are 
constituted;  and,  lastly,  the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  of  other  sob* 
stances  of  known  volcanic  nature,  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  respecting  their  igneous  origin.  But  one  of  the  mo^ 
striking  and  extraordinary  proofs  which  can  be  offered,  is  to  be  scea 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.f 

Admitting  then  the  truth  of  this  position,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  stupendous  power  which,  in  the  primitive  age  d 
the  world,  must  have  been  exerted  by  the  volcanic  monntaioi  of 
this  part  of  France.  The  whole  of  the  province  of  Auvergne  luj 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  raised*  out  of  the  bowels  of  theeuth^aDd 
it  has,  no  doubt,  purchased  its  present  fertility  at  the  expense  of 
widely  spreading  desolation.  Recent  researches  have  abevni  that 
there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  extinct  craters  Mat- 
tered over  its  surface,  of  which  seventy  are  to  be  met  with  withifl 
the  space  of  a  league  and  a  half.    These  craters  are  now  filled  np, 

*  It  it  said  that  Dolomiea  wm,  on  one  oeca8ion»  trgning  with  an  adyocttt  » 
the  Neptunian  hjpotbesiB,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lava  of  AurtigM.  Hs 
opponent,  who  had  studied  geology  in  the  closet  only,  and  not  in  nature,  recei^: 
a  reply  ('*allez  yoir")  to  all  bia  ingenioua  arguments,  which  at  once  silA^ 
him. 

t  This  specimen  consists  of  a  group  of  aticka  united  together  by  flakes  of  bni 
The  vegetable  matter  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  carbonisea»  sod  to  htm 
become  incrusted  by  tne  lava  while  semifluid.  It  was  found!,  not  maof  f**^ 
shiOe»  in  the  immedtate  neighbouihood  of  the  PUy  de'Ddma. 
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and  liftTe  been  for  the  most  part  converted  into  vineyards,  or  pas- 
tures; and  many  a  cottager  has  built  his  hut  on  the  verge  of  a  vol- 
canic mouth,  unconscious  of  the  foundation  prepared  for  him  by 
the  band  of  nature ! 

Of  all  these  volcanic  cones,  the  Puy  de  Ddmeisthe  most  worthy 
of  observation,  being  insulated  upon  a  vast  platform  of  lava,  and 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  minor  cones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  knowledge  of  its  present  state,  combined  with  the  re- 
collection of  what  it  has  been,  a  gigantic  engine  of  volcanic  power, 
mighty  enough  to  produce  its  own  stupendous  mass,  and  to  cover 
upwards  of  a  hundred  square  leagues  of  the  surrounding  country 
with  lava,  will  lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
resources  of  nature  are  indeed  vast  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man.  Next  to  the  Puy  de  D6me  comes  the  Mont  D'Or,  so  called 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  lava;  and,  lastly,  the  Plomb  de  Cantal, 
which  is  situated  in  an  adjoining  department. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  with  such  clear  evidence  before  us 
of  past  volcanic  agency,  that  we  possess  no  record  or  tradition  which 
can  lead  to  a  conjecture  respecting  the  time  at  which  these  craters 
were  in  a  state  of  eruption.  It  has  been  vaguely  stated,  that  they 
were  still  in  activity  about  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
but,  if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
fathers  of  the  church  wquld  have  passed  the  phenomena  over  in 
silence,  ready  as  they  were,  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  tyranny, 
to  make  use  of  every  extraordinary  natural  occurrence  for  some 
specific  religious  or  political  purpose.  Certainly,  any  such  event 
would  have  found  its  place  in  history ;  but,  by  history  or  tradition, 
the  statement  is  altogether  unsupported;  and  hence  it  may  be 
safely  rejected.  If  a  speculation  might  be  hazarded  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  strata  of  lava,  I  should  refer  the  epoch  of 
their  eruptions  to  a  period  even  more  remote  than  the  Noachian 
deluge.  Then,  probably,  only  the  centre  of  that  which  we  now 
denominate  France,  rose  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  a  small 
insulated  volcanic  spot,  like  some  of  those  isles  now  met  with  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  At  this  time,  probably,  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  primeval  summits  of 
the  Alps  alone  rising  above  its  waters.  Such  a  speculation  may 
seem  fanciful  in  the  extreme ;  but  there  are  geological  data  which 
would  lead  to  conclusions  perhaps  even  more  wild  and  untenable 
than  this.  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  why  these  volcanic  moun- 
tains should  have  ceased  their  eruptions.  They  have  performed 
nature's  work;  they  have  fertilized  the  earth,  and,  for  centuries, 
have  served  as  a  nidus  of  vegetation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  probable  that  the  active  volcanoes  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
now  takd  that  share  in  the  processes  of  destruction  and  vivification 
which  these  have  taken  formerly,  and  of  which  they  have  left  such 
imperishable  evidence  I 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  probable  that  these  volcanoes  will  ever 
resoma  their  destnictive  agnicy?    Such  a  question  can  only  be 
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answered  analogically;  and  when  we  reflect  that  Vesuvius  was  not 
believed  to  be  a  volcano  up  to  the  period  of  its  eruption,  in  the 
reigpi  of  Titus;  that  there  was  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  in 
a  state  of  eruption  prior  to  that  epoch,  although  we  know,  from  an 
examination  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  from  an  inspection 
of  the  materials  employed  in  the  buildings  of  Pompeii,  that  the 
eruption  by  which  that  city  was  laid  desolate  was  only  one  of  a 
series,  of  which  the  chain  was  for  a  time  broken.     Clermont  is  now 
what  Pompeii  was  in  the  time  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans,  who 
little  imagined  that  they  had  founded  a  city  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
volcano,  and  of  materials  which  afforded   the  most  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  real  nature  of  the  locality.     The  Auvergnois  are 
now  enjoying  that  security  which  ignorance  so  often  entails;  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  district  which  they  inhabit; 
and  to  affirm  that  the  Puy  de  Dftme  had  formerly  been  a  volcanic 
mountain,  or  that  they  owed  the  actual  fertility  of  their  vineyards 
to  the  disintegrated  lava-beds  which  have  poured  down  its  sides, 
would  be  sufficient,  in  their  eyes,  to  stamp  the  individual  for  a 
madman.     Such  is  the  state  of  the  human  mind:  the  most  sublime 
truths  will  be  for  ages  regarded  by  the  majority  of  men  as  visionary 
subtleties,  and  they  will  only  be  aroused  from  this  dream  of  igno- 
rance by  the  practical  application  which  may  be  made  of  them  to 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  or  by  the  direct  evidence  of  impending 
danger! 

An  examination  of  the  province  of  Auvergne  has  settled  the 
question  which  was  formerly  much  disputed,  relative  to  the  source 
of  the  lava  which  issues  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Most  of 
those  which  are  at  present-in  activity  throughout  the  globe,  and 
indeed  the  extinct  craters  of  the  Rhine,  of  Hungary,  of  Palestine, 
and  Italy,  are  chiefly  situated  in  secondary  or  tertiary  districts,  or 
dispersed  in  insulated  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  But  in 
central  France  we  find  the  craters  are  placed  upon  a  vast  bed  of 
granite,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  excavations  of  man  have  hitherto  extended. 
In  this  fact,  then,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  lava  must  issae 
from  depths  considerably  below  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  that,  in 
short,  it  must  proceed  from  a  source  to  which  it  is' impossible  to 
trace  it;  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  its  produc- 
tioD,  we  must  yet  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance ! 


CHEMISTRY. 


Alteration  of  Sound  in  Vessels  containing  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 
By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Guy's 
Hospital. 

It  was  first  remarked  by  Crladwi,  that  when  a  liquid,  in  a  state 
of  effervescence,  was  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  the  glass  no  longer 
gave  iU. peculiar  ringing  sound  when  struck  by  a  hurd  body,  as  by 
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a  piece  of  metal.  The  sound  became  dull  and  dead,  but  reacquired 
its  peculiar  sharpness  in  proportion  as  the  effervescence  ceased. 
This  experiment  may  be  familiarly  performed  on  a  glass  of  soda- 
water,  or  champagne ;  and  it  will  be  immediately  observed,  that 
the  alteration  in  the  sound  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  effervescence.  If  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  upon  restoring 
this  by  dissolving  in  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
phenomenon  will  be  again  remarked  as  strikingly  as  before. 

The  explanation  afforded  by  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  Natural  Magic,  appears  perfectly  satisfactory.  **  Sound," 
he  observes,  ''moves  with  different  velocities,  through  media  of  dif- 
ferent densities;  hence  the  wave  which  produces  the  sound  will  be 
partly  reflected  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  and  the 
direction  of  the  transmitted  wave  changed.  Thus,  in  passing 
through  such  media,  different  portions  of  the  wave  will  reach  the 
ear  at  different  times,  and  thereby  destroy  the  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  sound."  In  the  instance  above  cited,  we  have  the 
sound  transmitted  partly  by  the  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  covering 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  partly  by  the  surrounding  air;  and, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  density  in  the  two  media,  we  have 
80  great  an  interruption  to  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  the  vi- 
brations, that  the  sound  becomes  changed  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

During  the  last  winter,  I  had  occasion  to  apply  the  knowledge 
of  this  principle  to  a  use  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice. 
Some  jars,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  prepared  for  a  lecture,  had 
by  accident  become  intermixed  with  other  jars  standing  on  the 
table,  and  containing  other  gases.  Some  doubts  arose  as  to  which 
of  these  vessels  contained  carbonic  acid;  but  the  question  was 
speedily  determined  by  gently  tapping  the  exterior  of  the  jars  with 
an  iron  nail,  the  sound  emitted  by  the  vessels  containing  the  car- 
bonic acid  forming  a  most  striking  contrast  with  that  given  out  by 
the  others.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  not  be  without  its  use 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  gases. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Carbonic  Oxide  Ocu^ 
By  A.  S.  Taylor,  Esq. 

This  gas  appears  to  have  been  first  obtained  by  its  discoverer, 
Dr.TaiESTLEY,  in  the  distillation  of  charcoal  with  oxide  of  zinc; 
and  the  process  for  its  preparation  seems  to  have  undergone  but 
very  little  alteration  since  his  time.  In  our  most  popular  works  on 
Chemistry,  at  least  in  those  of  Hekry  and  Brande,  the  directions 
for  its  preparation  are  extremely  complex,  and  are  unfitted  for  its 
extemporaneous  production ;  as,  for  example,  during  a  lecture.  A 
strongly  heated  furnace,  an  earthen  or  iron  retort,  &c.,  with  a 
gasometer,  are,  according  to  the  processes  given  by  these  chemists, 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  experimentalist;  whereas,  in  the 
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process  givea  below,  the  gas  may  be  readily  produced  m  t  few 
seconds,  and  on  the  table  of  the  laboratory  or  lecture-room. 

A  small  retort  is  to  be  filled  to  about  one  third  with  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid.  A  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  to  be 
added,  but  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  crystals.  The 
heat  of  a  spirit<lamp  may  now  be  applied,  and  the  gas  will  come 
over  abundantly,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  way  over  a 
water-bath. 

The  decomposition  which  here  takes  place  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. Oxalic  acid  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  propor- 
tions intermediate  between  those  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide.  The  crystals  contain  about  one  half  of  their  weight  of  wat&, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  by  taking  this  water,  and  liberating  the 
carbon  and  oxygen,  under  the  form  of  the  two  compounds  men- 
tioiied. 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  way  is,  therefore,  always  combined  with 
carbonic  acid ;  but  the  same  fact  is  invariably  observed  with  regard 
to  the  gas  obtained  by  distilling  an  earthy  carbonate  with  iron 
filings.  To  procure  the  carbonic  oxide  perfectly  pure,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  either  case,  to  allow  it  to  pass  over  a  cream  of  lime, 
or  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

In  a  work  recently  published  by  Dumab,  I  find  the  binoxalate  of 
potash  recommended ;  the  salt  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  in  a  retort.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  possesses  any 
advantages  over  the  method  which  is  above  described,  and  which  I 
have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  employing;  but  either  the 
one  or  the  other  must  be  regarded  as  much  more  commodious,  aod 
less  troublesome  to  the  experimentalist,  than  the  processes  ordina- 
rily recommended  in  works  upon  the  science. 
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On  Saturday  laat,  tbe  t5th  ultimo,  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  wmiiewfiil  cuA- 
dates  in  the  seTeral  classes  of  the  medical  department  were  distributed,  tt  i 
poblie  meeting  held  in  the  lar^^  theatre,  in  the  College.  The  Bishop  of  iMtAcm 
presided  on  tbe  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stadents  to  whom  prises  and  oertiieatss  of  bo> 
Bour  were  adjudged. 

First  gold  medal,  for  general  medical  proficiency    Mr.  T.  E.  Raweoa. 
Second  ditto —    £.  J.  Chance. 

AvATOMY    ....Silver  medal  Mr.  W.  T.  C.  RobisMO. 

First  certificate,   —    J.  Soden. 
Second  ditto  ...  —    A.  H.  Talflisdge. 
Third  ditto —   Gallaad. 

ANATomcAi  DEMOHvrsATiONS—SilTer  medal Mr.  John  Soden. 

Gertifieata —   W.T.C 
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BoTAVT  Silrer  medal Mr.  W.  B.  Wbitfi«]d. 

First  certificate,  •—    £.  J.  Chance. 
Secoad  ditto —    H.  C.  Medcalf«. 

CaxMiiTmr .Silver  medal...  .  Mr.  James  Orwill. 

First  certificate,  —    H.  Curling. 

Second  ditto —   T.  E.  Raws^iu 

Third  ditto   —   H.  C.  Medealfe. 

MiTimiA  Mraica  « .Silver  nedal Mr.  H.  Holme. 

First  certificate,  —    T.  E.  Rawson. 
Second  ditto...,. —   J.  F.  Oabom. 

Mbdicinx Silver  medal Mr.  H.  C.  Medealfe. 

First  certi6cate,  —    C.  T.  Carter. 

Second  ditto ^ —    T.  E.  Rawson. 

Third  ditto —   G.  Winchester. 

FoBiKsic  Mkoicikb  Certificate    Mr.  £.  J.  Chance. 

MiDWirany .« Silver  medal Mr.  H.  C.  Medealfe. 

First  certificate,  —    T.  £.  Rawson. 
Second  ditto —    G«  Pearse. 

SuBOEBT Silver  medal Mr.  W.  Trew. 

First  certificate,  —    C.  T.  Carter. 

Second  ditto —    T.  £.  Rawson. 

Third  ditto  —   A.  H.  Talmadge. 

Mr.  Lbithb'b  prizes  for  regularity  of  conduct,  (  Mr.  Leacock. 
and  attention  to  religions  duties   (  -^   Atkinson. 
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Part  XIZ.  The  Priaclples  and  Piactlce  of  Obttetrfc  Medicine,  in  a  Series  of  Sytte* 
static  Dlisertatlona  on  Midwifery  and  on  the  Diieaics  of  Women  and  Children.  Illustrated 
by  numcroua  Plates.    By  D.  D.  DAViSa  ir.D«»  ii.a.s.i.«,  4ec.<>^to.  J<din  Taylor,  London. 

An  AddrcM  to  the  Govemon  of  the  Birmingham  General  HospitaU  on  the  Proprietyof 
aiypolnting  Anistant  Surgeona  to  that  Institution.  By  RicRAmn  MtDDLBMoaa,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeonii  Ac—Birmingham.  ' 

A  Manual  of  Phaimacy.  By  Wm»  Tbohas  Bkakbm,  y.n.s.  Ac  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.— 4IVO.  pp.  644.    Renahaw  and  Riiah,  London. 

The  Analyiia  of  Inorganic  Bodies.  By  J.  J.  BsataLics.  Translated  firom  the  FSench* 
by  G.  O.  Raas.— ISmo.  pp.  164.    Laogtoan  and  Go.,  London. 

Otaacrvatlons  on  the  Teatides.  By  Jambs  RusanbL,  f.b.cs.,  late  Reglut  Profeaior  of 
Clinical  Surgery  In  the  University  of  Sdlnburgh,  Ac— 9vo.  pp.  976*    Longman  and  Co. 

No.  II.    Hortut  Medical ;  or,  Flgnres  and  Detcriptions  of  the  more  important  Plants 
mcd  in  Medidne,  or  powwaed  of  Polionoui  Qualltiet;  with  their  Medical  Properties,  Che- 
mical Analytli,  Ac.    By  Osoaoa  OaAvas,-y.L.s.  Ac  and  Johm  Davib  MoaaiBa,  m.o.  Ac  , 
— 4to.    Longman  and  Co.  London. 

This  elegant  and  useful  woik  deierves  the  iupport  of  the  profession,  and  all  loveis  of 
botanical  knowledge.  The  engravings  are  particularly  well  executed,  and  the  descriptive 
teat  is  coDdae  and  accurate. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Respiration,  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  Animal  Heat, 
Absorptloa,  and  Muscular  Motion t  with  Practical  Inferences.  By  jAHtsCABSoir,  m.d.« 
LtverpooL   Second  Bdltlen.— 8v0b  pp.  447-    Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

CoBslddeatioBa  Pratlquea  sur  les  N^vralgles  de  la  Face.  Par  —  Hali.idat,  Docteur  en 
Mddectoe  des  Fscult4ad'Bdlnboarg  et  de  Paria.— 8vo.  pp.  17S.    A.  Pinard,  Paris. 
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HERNIA  THROUGH  THE  THYROID  FORAMEN. 

Case  qf  Hernia  through  the  Thyroid  Foramen. 
Communicated  by  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and  PhyncalJoumaL 

Gentlemen:  Should  you  be  of  my  opinion,  that,  although 
those  diseases  which  are  the  most  common,  are,  in  general, 
the  most  important,  and  demand  more  peculiarly  the  study 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  still  that  those  disorders  which 
are  less  frequent,  although  not  absolutely  rare,  claim  also  no 
slight  degree  of  attention,  you  will  probably  deem  the  follow- 
ing short  report  of  a  case  of  protrusion  of  the  bowel  through 
the  foramen  thyroideum»  not  wholly  unworthy  a  place  amongst 
the  valuable  records  collected  and  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

It  is  not  that  this  case  presents  any  striking  novelty,  that  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  an  extract  of  its  chief  points  from  my 
notes;  but  the  conviction  above  expressed,  that  cases  of  sel- 
dom, though  not  absolutely  rare  occurrence,  are  profitably  re- 
corded; because,  although  ever  on  the  alert  to  perceive  and 
to  balance  the  evidence  of  ordinary  symptoms,  occurring  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  are  sometimes  too  apt  to  forget  that  nearly 
similar  symptoms  attend  very  dissimilar  disorders ;  and,  al- 
though well  acquainted,  theoretically  and  historically,  with 
such  cases,  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  in  any  indivi-' 
dual  instance  being  small,  they  are  too  often  improperly  left 
out  of  the  calculation  in  practice. 

A.  B.,  a  woman,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  ailing  for  up- 
wards of  three  years.  She  was  habitually  costive;  indeed,  so  much 
so,  that  a  week  or  ten  days  frequently  passed  without  any  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels.  She  had  been,  from  youth,  accustomed  to 
work  much  with  her  needle,  and  she  attributed  her  indisposition  to 
her  protracted  sedentary  employment.  Besides  her  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, she  suffered  considerably  from  pains  in  her  head,  and  also 
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from  a  numbness  in  her  led  leg,  which  had  latterly  increased. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  her  deaths  she  was  attacked  with  violent 
spasms,  which  had  formerly  occurred  only  at  intervals,  but  now 
they  returned  daily,  commencing  usually  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  lasting  for  several  hours.  It  was  probably  during  one 
of  these  spasmodic  paroxysms  that  the  gut  made  its  escape. 

#0n  the  20th  of  February,  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and  at- 
tended her  daily,  with  another  surgeon,  until  her  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  March. 

Costiveness  being  the  most  urgent  symptom,  aperients  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  enemata  frequently  injected;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  clysters  speedily  returned,  unmixed  with  ftecal 
matter,  and  the  stomacn  began  to  reject  both  food  and  medicines. 
The  spasms  were  attempted  to  be  relieved  by  the  usual  antispas- 
modic remedies,  and  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  to  be  allayed 
by  the  application  of  a  blister.  A  physician,  who  was  consulted, 
was  of  opinion  that  a  stone  existed  in  the  bladder,  as  she  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  led  groin,  and  of  a  frequent  desire  to  make 
water.  No  stone,  however,  was  felt  by  the  sound;  neither  could 
anything  unusual  be  detected  in  either  inguinal  region. 

She  died  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Sd  of  March;  and,  permission 
being  obtained  from  her  friends,  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
made.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy;  the 
bladder  somewhat  contracted,  and  its  parietes  thicker  than  usual. 
but  free  from  stone.  On  tracing  the  course  of  the  intestines,  it 
was,  however,  found  that  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  had  passed 
through  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  had  formed  very  strong  ad- 
hesions to  the  contiguous  parts.  The  knuckle  of  intestine  was  so 
small,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  discovered  by  external 
manual  investigation;  it  had  probably  been  long  down,  or  at  least 
occasionally  protruded;  but,  during  one  of  the  violent  spasmodic 
attacks  to  which  the  deceased  was  subject,  a  larger  portion  than 
usual  descending  through  an  aperture  lessened  by  inflammation,  it 
became  strangulated,  and  caused  her  death. 

The  case  was  confessedly  obscure,  and  yetj  although  the 
distinction  might  not  have  benefited  the  patient,  I  cannot  bat 
now  think  that  materials  existed  for  forming  a  more  correct 
diagnosis,  viz.  the  numbness  of  the  left  thigh  and  the  pain  in 
the  groin,  combined  with  long-<;ontinued  costiveness  and  ster* 
coraceous  vomiting. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.,  Surgeon, 


[See  some  other  cases  of  infreqaent  hernia,  in  No,  43,  page  501,  of  this 
Journal. — Editors.] 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 


On  the  Autopsy  of  Epidemic  Cholera*  By  Alexander 
TuRNBULL  Christie,  m.d.,  of  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company's  Service;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  Wernerian  and 
Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

It  is  a  prevalent  op^iion  that  no  post-mortem  appearances 
have  been  observed  in  cholera,  which  could  enable  us  to 
infer  what  were  the  diseased  actions  which  had  existed  dur- 
ing life,  and  had  constituted  the  disease.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that,  in  many  dissections,  the  examination  of  the 
various  important  parts  of  the  body  has  been  very  partial,''^ 
and  that  the  nature  of  some  of  the  morbid  appearances  has 
been  misunderstood* 

It  is  well  known  that  different  visitations  of  cholera  have 
been  characterized  by  the  unusual  prevalence,  or  predomi- 
nance, of  certain  svmptoms;  that  Europeans,  from  their 
plethoric  and  irritable  habits,  are  more  liable  to  that  type  of 
the  disorder  which  is  distinguished  bv  pain  and  burning  at 
the  stomach,  violent  spasms,  and  which  is  sometimes  ushered 
in  by  increased  action;  and,  lastly,  that  the  abstemious 
Hindoo  is  particularly  subject  to  the  low  and  most  dangerous 
form  of  the  malady.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
any  one  derives  his  notions  of  the  autopsy  of  the  disease  from 
his  own  observations  alone,  from  one  visitation,  or  from  one 
class  of  patients,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  imperfect  or  erro- 
neous; and  that  the  only  njethod  of  arriving  at  correct  views 
of  its  pathology  is  to  examine  carefully  the  morbid  changes 
that  have  been  produced  by  it,  in  all  its  forms,  in  every  de- 
scription of  patient,  and  at  different  times  and  places.  But 
it  is  unfortunate  that  medical  men  have  often  been  prevented 
from  ascertaining  the  morbid  changes  produced  by  the  dis- 
ease in  the  bodies  of  native  patients,  by  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  against  dissection. 

I  was  enabled  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  native  subjects,  when  civil-surgeon  at 

*  A  medical  friend  once  told  me  that  he  had  opened  the  bodies  of  several 
subjects  who  had  died  of  cholera,  but  that  he  had  found  no  morbid  appearances 
which  could  account  for  the  disease.  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had  exa- 
mined the  mucous  membranes  carefully,  he  said  that  in  no  case  had  he  thought 
of  looking  at  any  one  of  them.  This  plainly  shews  that  the  autopsy  of  cholera 
^a8  not  received  that  degree  of  attention  which  it  deserves.  We  sometimes  find 
it  stated,  in  the  relation  of  cases,  that  no  morbid  appearances  could  be  detected 
on  dissection  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  patient;  but  if  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  perhaps  also  other  important  organs,  were  not  eiamined,  of 
^'hat  use  is  such  an  observation  ? 
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Darwar,  where  my  favourable  situation,  and  the  assbtance  I 
received  for  this  purpose  from  the  civil  authorities,  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  numerous  dissections.*    I  ha^e 
consulted  Mr.  Annesley's  work  with  much  advantage,  in  re- 
ference to  the  morbid  changes  observed  in  the  bodies  of 
Europeans;  have  examined  ail  the  pathological  details  con- 
tained in  the  Madras  and  Bengal  Reports,  and  in  other  works 
on  Cholera,  and  can  therefore  confidently  affirm  that  the 
following  observations  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  per- 
fectly accurate. 

Many  of  the  morbid  changes  which  have  been  described 
by  different  authors  are  by  no  means  uniform,  and,  excepting 
a  -few  connected  with  the  mucous  system,  and  widi  the  state 
of  the  blood,  none  can  be  said  to  be  invariable. 

Encephalon.  Great  congestion  in  the  veins  and  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  and  of  its  membranes,  has  been  generally  ob- 
served in  post-mortem  examinations  in  this  disease.  Cases 
have  been  mentioned  in  which  the  tunica  arachnoidea  has 
been  found  thickened,  and  adhering  to  the  adjacent  mem- 
branes, and  in  which  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been 
soft  and  pulpy  ;t  and  a  gelatinous  or  serous  effusion  has  been 
often  observed  in  the  ventricles  and  between  the  membranes. 
Traces  of  infiamraation  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
brain,  in  the  tuber  annulare,  or  in  the  spinal  marrow;  bnt 
they  could  not  be  detected  in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation;  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Annesley,  or  in  the  greater  number  of  Reports  sent  by  me- 
dical officers  to  the  Medical  Boards,  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  not  belonging  at  all  to  the  disease,  or  to  be  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Of  all  these  morbid  appearances, 
venous  congestion  is  the  most  frequent ;  but  it  also  is  some- 
times wanting,  many  cases  having  been  observed  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  have  been  in  every  respect  perfectly 
healthy. 

'ITiorax^  No  changes  of  any  importance  have  been  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  thorax.  A  good 
deal  of  venous  congestion  has  been  generally  found  in  the 
lungs;  and  their  substance  has  often  presented  a  bruised,  he- 
patised,  or  fleshy  appearance.    They  have  been  described  by 

*  "  Dissections  have  been  chiefly  made  on  the  bodies  of  European  soldien, 
a  class  of  men  acknowledged  to  be  peculiarly  liable  in  this  climate  to  Tiswral 
disease  of  all  kinds.  Under  these  circumstances,  dissection  reports  ahoold  br 
received  with  care,  in  reference  to  the  general  states  of  morbid  bodies,  and  will 
the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  precise  import  of  the  terms  employed.*' 
— Madras  fleport, 

t  This  appearance  has  not  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  is  probabl/ 
of  rare  occurrence. 
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some  authors  to  have  been  shrunk  and  drawn  back^  as  it  were, 
to  the  spine;  but  this  could  not  have  taken  place  during  life, 
but  at  die  time  only  when  the  thorax  was  opened ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  lungs  could  nave  exerted  a 
power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  leave  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  empty;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  cavity  had  by  any  means  become  dis- 
tended with  air,  suffocation  must  have  instantly  been  the 
result.  I  will  defer  saying  any  thing  of  the  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  lungs,  until  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally. 

The  large  vessek  leading  to  the  heart,  and  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  have  almost  always  been  found  gorged  with 
black  bloody  which  has  also,  in  some  instances,  extended  to  the 
led  auricle.  Here  will  be  the  proper  place  for  describing 
those  extraordinary  changes  in  the  blood  which  form  one  of 
the  most  important  and  prominent  features  of  the  disease,  and 
which  are  perhaps  always  present  in  the  latter  stages.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  my  observations  on  it,  as  drawn 
by  venesection,  by  leeches,  or  as  seen  after  death,  in  a  ffreat 
variety  of  cases.  Sometimes  it  has  been  perfectly  black,  of 
the  consistence  of  liquid  honey,  or  forming  a  uniform  coagulum 
after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air;  and  these  appear- 
ances it  has  retained  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  sepa- 
rating into  serum  and  crassamentum.  In  some  cases  it  ha» 
been  darker  than  usual,  has  not  become  fluid,  but  has  coa- 
gulated, and  separated  a  good  deal  of  serum.  I  have  observed 
it  of  the  usual  dark  colour,  with  red  streaks;  and  these  streaks 
appeared  to  increase  in  some  instances  as  the  bleeding  was 
continued;  and  lastly,  I  have  seen  it  quite  natural,  except 

Perhaps  being  a  little  darker  than  usual  when  first  drawn.**^ 
'he  veins  of  some  of  the  internal  viscera  were  always  found 
distended  with  dark  blood,  the  vessels  at  the  surface  being 
nearly  empty. 

Abdomen.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  peculiar  offensive 
odour  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  proceed  from  it.  Mr. 
Annesley  says,  the  omentum  was  sometimes  corrugated,  or 
thrown  to  one  side.  The  only  diseased  appearance  which 
has  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  a  blue  or  purplish  colour,  from  venous  congestion. 
A  vermilion  tint  also  sometimes  occurs,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  inflammation,  but  improperly,  for  it  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  distention  of  the  very  minute  ramifications  of  the 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  black-coloured  blood  is  not  peculiar  to  cliolorn. 
1  lia^o  seen  blood  taken  from  rheumatic  and  dysenteric  patieots,  in  India,  con- 
tiDuc  black  for  many  hours  after  it  was  drawn. 
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veins,  whichi  with  a  little  attention,  can  be  traced  to  the  large 
venous  trunks.  There  is,  I  believe,  invariably  great  venous 
congestion  in  many  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  some  of  them 
are  generally  more  affected  than  others:  for  instance,  great 
congestion  has  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  at  the  same  time  none  on  that  of  the  stomach;  portions 
of  the  intestines  are  often  quite  free  from  congestion,  in  other 
instances  completely  discoloured  by  it.  I  have  never  seen 
any  venous  congestion  in  the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  almost 
always  contracted,  and  not  otherwise  altered  in  its  external 
appearance.  The  stomach  is  very  frequently  distended, 
sometimes  it  is  contracted.  It  c^enerally  happens  that  some 
portions  of  the  intestines  are  thi^n  and  gJeatirdistendedwith 
the  cholera  secretion,  or  with  flatus,  while  other  portions  are 
very  much  contracted,  thickened,  and  possessing  a  doughy 
feel.  The  liver  is  generally  loaded  with  dark-coloured  blood; 
but  many  instances  occur  in  which  it  does  not  contain  more 
blood  than  usual,  and  presents  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance. 
The  following  observations  on  the  state  of  the  bile  are  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Annesley's  work. 

*^  The  ^all-bladder  was  always  distended  by  thick  viscid 
bile,  which  was  generally  of  a  dark-green  or  black  colour,  in 
subjects  who  died  before  the  appearance  of  bile  in  the  excre- 
tions ;  and,  although  the  hepatic  duct  was  large  and  perme- 
able, the  mouth  of  the  common  duct  was  generally  constricted, 
and  seldom  permitted  the  bile  to  flow  into  the  duodenum 
without  considerable  pressure  made  upon  the  gall-bladder. 
In  those  cases  which  terminated  fatally  after  an  illness  of  lon^ 
duration,  and  in  which  some  reaction  of  the  vital  energies  and 
a  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  had  taken  place,  the  gall- 
bladder was  generally  empty,  or  contained  but  a  small  qi\an- 
tity  of  bile;  and  the  common  duct,  although  not  always  free 
from  some  degree  of  constriction,  was  generally  more  perme- 
able than  in  the  former  class  of  cases.  In  a  few  instances  the 
gall-bladder  was  quite  empty,  relaxed,  and  flabby.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  wherein  bile  was  observed  in  the  excretions,  and 
the  gall-bladder  was  found  empty  on  dissection,  and  conse- 
quently when  it  could  be  legitimately  inferred  that  this  secre- 
tion had  passed  into  the  intestines  during  the  Ufe  of  the  patient, 
I  remarked  that  the  viscid  matter  usually  found  lining  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  in  the  former  descrip- 
tion of  cases,  was  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
was  either  floating  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  large  intestines, 
or  entirely  removed  along  with  the  matters  which  had  been 
ejected  from  them." 

The  spleen  was  generally  gorged  with  black  blood,  and  its 
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texture  was  often  soft  and  loose.  In  one  remarkable  case,"*^ 
however,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  it  was  soft, 
flabby,  and  did  not  contain  a  drop  of  blood. 

No  morbid  appearances  have  been  noticed  in  the  kidneys 
or  pancreas. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  morbid  appearances 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which, 
from  their  constancy  and  great  extent,  must  be  considered  as 
the  most  important  connected  with  this  disease.  These  mem- 
branes had  an  unnatural  whiteness;  were  frequently  soflt  and 
pulpy;  and  in  general,  especially  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
could  be  easily  detached  by  scraping  from  the  subjacent  coat. 
Id  some  situations,  a  whitish,  opaque,  viscid  substance  was 
found  adhering  to  their  surface,  and  was  often  so  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  the  intestines  as  completely  to  fill  them. 
The  different  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membranes  contained 
more  or  less  of  a  transparent  or  turbid  serous  fluid ;  the  viscid 
matter  already  mentioned  being  often  found  intimately  mixed 
with  it,  or  floating  in  it  in  the  form  of  flakes,  giving  rise  to  the 
different  kinds  of  the  cholera  secretion  already  afluded  to  in 
the  first  chapter.  These  appearances  were  sometimes  more 
or  less  partial,  but  some  of  them  were  generally  found 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal;  they 
extended  in  many  cases  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der and  ureters;  and  I  have  observed  them,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

The  venous  congestion  already  mentioned  oft;en  extended 
to  some  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  then  exhibited  patches  or  spots  of  blue,  purple, 
or  vermilion,  according  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  con- 
gestion. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  morbid  appearances 
observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes  a 
little  more  in  detail.  That  of  the  stomach  was  often  per- 
fectly white  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  a  vermilion  blush 
has  been  often  observed  at  the  pyloric  extremity,  and  has 
been  referred  to  inflammation,  but  which  has  been  more  pro- 
bably owing  to  venous  congestion.  Purple  patches  on  the 
internal  surrace  of  the  stomach  were  not  uncommon,  and  when 
the  congestion  had  proceeded  to  a  great  extent,  it  gave  rise 
to  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Calomel  has  often  been 
found  adhering  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  ring  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  varied  very  much  in  their  appearance,  firom  the  mix- 

*  YeUa*s  case,  in  the  Appendix. 
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ture  of  the  medicines  given  to  the  patient  with  the  cholera 
secretion ;  and  food  has  sometimes  been  found  along  with  them 
when  the  case  has  been  rapid^  and  the  vomiting  trifling. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines,  like  that  of  tbc 
stomach,  was  always  found  unusually  white,  ezcepdng  when 
discoloured  by  congestion;  it  was  thickened  where  the  gut 
was  contracted,  thinner  than  usual  where  the  gut  was  dis- 
tendedj  and  was  always  soft,  sometimes  pulpy»  and  easily  de- 
tached. In  many  works  on  cholera,  a  considerable  degree  of 
congestion  of  a  blue,  purple,  or  vermilion  colour  is  mentioned 
as  of  very  common  occurrence ,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
small  intestines;  but  in  my  own  practice  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently absent  than  present.  There  was  often  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  cholera  secretion  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the  white  viscid  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  villous  coat*  ^'  When  the  disease  was  of  longer 
continuance  (says  Mr.  Annesley),  and  more  particularly  when 
some  reaction  of  the  powers  of  the  system  had  taken  place, 
this  viscid  appearance  was  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  was  floating  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines;  and  the  mucous  coat  then  seemed  more  vas- 
cular, and  the  arterial  capillaries  mdre  injected,  than  in  the 
former  class  of  cases. ''^'* 

Nearly  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  large  as  to  the 
small  intestines;  they  were  sometimes  contracted,  some- 
times much  distended,  and  their  mucous  membrane  wa£ 
either  white,  or  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  by  venous  con- 
gestion. 

Worms,  especially  the  lumbricus  teres,  have  been  found  in 
the  intestines  after  death,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and 
have  been  often  passed  by  vomiting  and  stool;  and  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane,  which  is  favourable  to  the  exis- 
tence of  these  animals,  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the 
disease. 

The  urinary  bladder  was  always  contracted,  never  contam- 
ing  any  urine,  but  frequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
cholera  secretion.  Its  mucous  membrane,  and  also  that  of  the 
ureters,  was  invariably  white,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a 
white  viscid  substance,  similar  to  that  in  the  alimentary  caoaL*^ 

*  Cases  which  had  proved  saddenly  fatal. 

t  It  has  beoD  obserred  bj  Bichat,  that  the  various  epidemic  catarrhs  detcnV^ 
by  authors  hare  been  generally  characterized  by  the  disorder  being  coofiiM^  t" 
the  gastro-pulmonarj  membrane,  the  genito-urinary  remaining  voaStewi 
Cholera,  however,  fonns  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  for  in  it  the  caUnii^ 
affection  frequently  extends  to  erwy  mucous  membrane  of  the  body. 
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Venous  congestion  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  is  not  so 
common  in  the  urinary  bladder  as  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  digestive  tube. 

For  some  time,  believing  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  be 
the  only  seats  of  the  disease,  I  unfortunately  overlooked  the 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and,  since 
my  attention  has  been  directed  towards  the  latter,  I  have  had 
it  in  my  power  only  two  or  three  times  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  that  membrane  by  dissection.  The  first  of  the  cases  al- 
luded to  was  that  of  an  old  man,  a  convict,  who  died  of  cho- 
lera after  an  illness  of  about  ten  hours.  The  symptoms  were 
frequent  watery  purging,  collapsed  features,  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
difHculty  of  breathing.  Having  been  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease during  the  night,  and  not  having  reported  his  illness  till 
the  morning,  the  remedies  came  too  late,  and  the  disease 
proved  fatal.  The  usual  morbid  appearances  were  found  in 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  with  little  venous  con- 
gestion in  the  abdomen,  and  no  inflammation.  The  trachea 
was  lined  with  a  thickish  mucus,  and  the  minute  branches  of 
the  bronchi  were  completely  filled  with  a  white  froth.  The 
second  case  being  in  many  respects  extremely  interesting, 
and  the  dissection  having  been  made  with  great  care,  in  the 
presence  of  a  medical  friend,  I  will  relate  it  in  detail. 

15th  June,  1826.  Anomah,  male  convict,  aged  twenty,  was 
brought  into  hospital  about  half-past  five  p.m.,  from  Moogud,  a 
village  fi?e  miles  from  Darwar. 

Six  P.M.  It  is  reported  that  he  vomited  and  was  purged  two  or 
three  times  early  this  morning;  but  he  himself  positively  asserts 
that  he  neither  vomited  nor  was  purged.  When  interrogated,  he 
complains  of  nothing  but  slight  pains  in  his  limbs.  His  intellect  is 
perfectly  clear,  and,  although  he  is  weak,  he  has  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  all  his  voluntary  muscles.  Features  considerably  col- 
lapsed ;  pulse  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist  or  temples ;  no  perspi- 
ration on  any  part  of  the  body;  hands  and  feet  cold;  tongue 
coated,  whitish,  and  moist. — Sumat  statim  Submur.  Hydrarg.  9i., 
et  superbibat  Tincturse  Cardamomi  ^i,  in  paululo  aquse  tepidee. 
Admoveantur  sinapismi  pedibus  et  cruribu^,  emplastrum  epispasti- 
cum  forte  abdomini  et  arena  calida  brachiis. 

Seven  p.m.  Has  taken  two  doses  of  the  calomel  and  tincture  of 
cardamoms.  Says  he  feels  a  little  better.  Skin  colder  since  last 
report ;  features  much  collapsed.  Complains  of  slight  pains'  in  his 
knees,  and  of  pain  from  the  cataplasms.  Answers  all  questions 
most  distinctly. — Sumat  Submur.  Hydrargyr.  gr.  v.,  necnonTinct. 
Cardamom  3iij.,  in  paululo  aquee  tepidee  quaque  semihora. 

Nine  p.m.  Has  taken  four  doses  of  the  calomel  and  tincture  of 
cardamoms.     Is  restless,  and  complains  of  thirst.     Pain  in  the 
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umbilical  region  on  pressure;  pain  in  his  knees  continues;  skin 
cold,  with  a  slight  cold  perspiration;  no  pulse  at  the  wrist  or 
temples. — Continuantur  remedia. 

Ten  P.M.     Has  coughed  up  a  quantity  of  white  froth;  in  other 
respects  the  same. 

He  died  about  midnight,  and  the  body  was  examined  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Abdomen.  Stomach  distended,  with  its  external  surface  natu- 
ral. Small  intestines  considerably  distended,  and  of  a  purplish 
colour.  Large  intestines  in  some  placet  distended,  in  others  much 
contracted,  with  their  external  surface  natural.  The  stomach  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  whitish  muddy  fluid ;  its  mucous  coat 
was  lined  with  a  white  coagulum,  and  exhibited  a  blush  of  red  near 
the  pylorus.  The  duodenum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  white 
turbid  serum,  and  a  large  lumbricus ;  its  mucous  coat  was  of  a 
white  colour,  and  was  lined  with  a  whitish  mucus  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  flakes  of  a  white  coagulum;  their  mu- 
cous membrane  had  a  light  vermilion  colour,  and  was  lined  with  a 
white  coagulum.  The  large  intestines  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
coecum,  and  greater  part  of  the  colon,  had  a  reddish  colour,  and 
was  lined  with  a  diaphanous  mucus.  The  lower  part  of  the  colon 
and  rectum  were  healthy.  The  liver  was  healthy  in  its  structure, 
with  more  blood  than  usual  in  its  veins.  The  gall-bladder  con- 
tained healthy  and  somewhat  inspissated  bile.  The  urinary  bladder 
was  healthy. 

Thorax.  Heart  natural;  blood  dark-coloured.  Structure  of 
the  lungs  healthy.  A  quantity  of  white  froth  was  found  in  the 
trachea.  The  bronchiee  were  filled  with  a  white  froth,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  grey  serous  fluid  mixed  with  white  flakes. 

Encephalon.  Considerable  congestion  in  all  the  meningeal 
veins.  All  the  contents  of  the  cranium  were  in  other  respects 
healthy. 

I  will  leave  this  case  without  any  remarks  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent, as  it  has  been  related  here  only  with  the  view  of  shewing 
that  the  catarrhal  affection  in  cholera  sometimes  extends  to 
the  pulmonary  membrane,  as  well  as  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  other  viscera. 

[  have  been  able  to  gain  no  information  on  this  subject 
from  any  dissections  that  have  been  already  made  public, 
except  in  one  instance.  Mr.  R.  H.  England,  assistant  sur- 
geon^  in  a  report  to  the  Madras  Medical  Board,  in  18£1, 
mentions  that,  "on  cutting  into  the  lungs,  a  grey  fluid  oozed 
from  the  divided  places."  This  grey  fluid  could,  of  course, 
be  nothing  but  a  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages  and  cells;  and,  as  the  remark  is  a  general 
one,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  case,  we  roust  con- 
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dude  that  it  was  an  invariable,  or,  at  least,  a  very  common 
appearance. 

These  instances,  then,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ca- 
tarrhal affection  frequently  extends  to  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membranes,  as  well  as  to  the  other  mucous  membranes  of  the 
body. 

The  skin  also  frequently  participates  in  the  diseased  ac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes;  for,  in  many  cases,  we  find  it 
covered  with  cold  clammy  sweat,  or  with  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. If,  with  Bichat,  we  view  the  mucous  membranes  and 
the.  skin  merely  as  different  portions  of  one  continuous  sur- 
face, the  functions  of  which  are  analogous,  we  may  consider 
the  vitiated  perspiration  in  cholera  merely  as  the  effect  of 
the  same  morbid  action,  which  in  different  cases  extends  to 
every  part  of  this  extensive  membranous  tegument,  external 
as  well  as  internal. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  cholera  secretion,  pro- 
cured from  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  several  individuals 
who  died  of  the  disease,  I  found  that  it  has  the  following 
chemical  characters  and  composition:  It  does  not  affect 
litmus  or  turmeric  pajiers.  It  becomes  of  a  dark-grey  colour 
when  mixed  with  calomel.  It  consists  of  two  substances;  the 
one  a  transparent  serous  fluid,  the  other  an  opaque  white 
coagulum.  The  former  is  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  enables  us  easily  to  separate  it  from  the  latter,  which 
is  quite  insoluble.  This  separation  (which  indeed  often  takes 
place  spontaneously,  the  coagulum  being  frequently  found 
diffused  in  the  form  of  flakes  in  the  serous  fluid,)  may  be 
considered  the  first  step  towards  the  analysis  of  the  secretion; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  coagulation  and  separation  of  the 
crassamentum  form  the  first  step  towards  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  blood. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  two  sub- 
stances taken  separately.* 

I.  Serous  fluid. 

a.  Tincture  of  galls  produced  a  precipitate,  when  added 
to  a  mixture  of  the  serous  fluid  with  cold  water. 

b.  Alcohol  produced  a  precipitate,  when  added  to  the 
same  mixture. 

c.  Muriate  of  mercury  produced  a  white  ^precipitate. 

d.  Sulphuric  acid  produced  a  white  precipitate. 

e.  It  was  coagulated  by  heat. 

y.  It  did  not  affect  litmus  paper. 

*  These  ezperimenU  were  performed  two  or  ihree  times  with  the  bume  results. 
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11.  Coagulated  matter. 

a.  Insoluble  in  cold  water. 

b.  Slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

c.  Dissolved  when  boiled  in  acetic  acid. 

d.  Dissolved  by  pure  aqua  ammonise. 

e.  Not  changed  when  triturated  with  calomel. 

y.  Prussiate  of  potassa,  when  added  to  the  solution  c,  pro- 
duced a  copious  yellow  precipitate. 

The  first  set  of  these  experiments  proves  that  the  fluid 
part  of  the  secretion  is  pure  serum^  which  is  particularly 
confirmed  by  d  and  e,  I'he  second  set  proves  that  tiie  coa- 
gulated part  of  the  secretion  is  fibrin ;  testy  being  that  which, 
according  to  Berzelius,  particularly  distinguishes  that  sub- 
stance. The  secretion^  therefore,  has  a  composition  similar  to 
that  of  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  matter ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  the  serum  and  fibrin  in  the  secretion  are,  I  ima- 
gine, seldom  the  same  as  those  we  find  in  blood;  for,  in  most 
cases  of  cholera,  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  serum 
thrown  out  by  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  only  a  Somali 
quantity  of  coagulated  matter. 

We  must  conclude,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  cho- 
lera secretion  is  not  merely  an  increased  natural  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  but  that  while  this  is  increased  it 
is  also  vitiated ;  and  that  it  does  not  originate  in  an  inverted 
action  of  the  lacteals,  as  some  have  conjectured;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  its  being  very  abundant  in  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines,  where  there  are  few  or  no  lacteals,  it  has  very  little 
resemblance  to  chyle.  The  circumstance  of  its  not  afifecting 
vegetable  colours  proves  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in  the 
secretion,  and  thereby  shews  that  Dr,  Ainslie's  views  of  the 
disease  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  turbid  appearance  which  the  serous  fluid  sometimes 
has,  and  the  difierent  colours  which  the  secretion  occasion- 
ally exhibits,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
separate  varieties;  for,  in  all  probability,  they  are  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  admixture  of  calomel,  and  other  medicines  given 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  creamy  or  purulent-like 
matter  mentioned  above  probably  differs  litde  from  the 
more  common  cholera  secretion,  except  in  the  proportion  of 
its  constituent  parts.  It  has  a  perfectly  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance. From  a  great  portion  of  it  not  being  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  being  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic 
acid  by  prussiate  of  potassa,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  the 
more  common  secretion,  it  contains  fibrin. 

That  the  disordered  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  a 
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partial  occurrence,  but  is  invariably  present  in  cholera^  is  a 
tact  that  rests  on  the  very  best  evidence,  viz.  on  that  of  Mr. 
Scot,  who  mentions  it  at  page  34  of  his  Report  on  the  Epi- 
demic. *'  We  have  seen,"  says  he,  **  that  serous  membranes 
are  not  necessarily  affected  in  cholera,  but  that  mucous 
membranes,  including  the  skin,  which  is  of  an  analogous  na* 
ture,  are  affected;  and  that  this  affection  is,  in  some  part  or 
other,  invariable.*'  And  again,  he  says,  ''The  affections  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  body  in  cholera  are 
evidenced  by  a  cold  relaxed  condition  of  the  former,  and,  in 
the  latter,  by  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  all 
of  whicli  a  watery  or  mucous  discharge  is  largely  poured  out; 
and  by  the  state  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  which  are  found 
to  be  coated  with  a  mucus  similar  to  that  which  is  observed 
in  the  other  passages.  The  fluid  discharged  at  times  from 
the  bladder  is  almost  always  stated  to  be  limpid,  colourless, 
and  in  small  quantity ;  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  may 
not  be  urine,  but  a  mere  watery  exudation  from  the  lining 
membrane.  That  the  mucous  membranes  are  affected  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  moist  state  of  the  mouth,  even 
under  the  most  urgent  thirst ;  and  by  the  state  of  the  eyes, 
vhere  there  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  secretion,  or  exudation, 
in  the  form  of  a  film." 

Many  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  we  find  it  stated 
that,  on  examination,  no  morbid  appearances  could  be  detected. 
But,  in  these  cases,  were  the  mucous  membranes  carefully 
examined?  From  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  page,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suspect  they  were  not.  Even  if  they 
were  carefully  examined,  and  no  morbid  appearances  could 
be  discovered,  we  are  not  the  less  certain  that  their  Junctions 
were  disordered  during  life;  for  of  this  the  copious  morbid 
secretions  thrown  off  by  vomiting  and  stool  afford  a  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  stated,  in  case  8th,  in  the  Bengal  Report  on 
the  Epidemic  Cholera,  that  no  morbid  appearances  could  be 
discovered  on  dissection:  yet,  even  supposing  this  dissection 
to  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  there  was  great  functional  derangement  of  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  during  life;  for  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  were  frequent  vomiting  and  pureing. 

The  catarrhal  affection  has  its  seat  generally,  I  think,  in 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  and  in  almost  iJl  severe  and 
protracted  cases,  it  appears  to  pervade  every  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  body.  The  stomach  is  certainly  most  obnoxious 
to  the  disease,  and  I  have  met  with  no  case  in  which  it  was 
free  from  it.     I  imagine  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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air-passages  is  not  always  affected;  but  it  frequently  is  so,  and 
periiaps  invariably,  in  severe  cases. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  describing  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  that  cases  have  occasionally  occurred  in  which 
catarrhal  cholera  has  been  followed  by  great  excitement  and 
by  various  symptoms  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation.  The 
only  full  account  of  these  cases  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Jameson, 
in  his  Report  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  and  I  therefore  extract  the  follow- 
ing valuable  observations  on  the  autopsy  of  the  disease  from 
that  work :  **  The  bodies  of  such  as  nad  sunk  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  malady  frequently  exhibited  hardly  any  un- 
healthy appearance.  This  was  more  especially  observable 
among  Europeans  of  weak  and  sickly  constitutions,  and  among 
natives  of  the  poorer  classes.  On  laying  open  the  bodies  of 
such  persons,  it  was  remarked  that  the  abdomen  emitted  a 
peculiar  offensive  odour,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  smell 
of  dead  subjects.  In  them  there  was  not  the  slightest  mark 
of  previous  increased  vascular  action  throughout  the  whole 
intestinal  canal;  which  rather  appeared  paler  than  usual  and 
flabby,  and  was  filled  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  whitish  or 
muddy  fluid,  or  empty  and  inflated  with  air.  Sometimes  in 
the  stomach  this  fluid  was  found  mixed  with  pieces  of  curdled 
matter,  or  lumps  of  undigested  food.  This  appearance  of  re- 
laxation was  not  confined  to  those  in  whom  the  spasmodic 
affections  were  absent.  It  occurred  frequently  where  the 
cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles  had  been  violent,  and  the 
pain  in  the  stomach  excruciatingly  severe. 

"  On  laying  open  the  abdomen  of  such  as  had  lived  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  especially  of 
Europeans  and  the  stouter  natives,  a  different  set  of  appear- 
ances was  brought  into  view.  The  omentum  and  mass  of 
intestines  were  often  found  displaced,  and  pretematurally  vas- 
cular, with  partial  adherence  between  the  diaphragm,  liver, 
and  surrounding  viscera.  The  colour  of  the  intestines  varied 
from  deep  rose  to  a  dark  hue,  according  as  the  increased  vas- 
cular action  had  been  arterial  or  venous.  In  some  instances 
the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach,  likewise,  was  florid,  and  its 
veins  tinged  wit)i  black  blood;  but  this  was  not  so  in  the 
generality  of  cases. 

This  organ  was,  however,  much  contracted,  and  its  sub* 
stance  hard,  and  frequently  thickened.  On  cutting  into  it*  it 
was  found  sometimes  empty,  sometimes  partially,  and  at  otbep 
largely,  filled  with  fluid  of  various  colour  and  consistence,  thin 
and  transparent,  milky,   green,  dark,  grumous  or  muddy. 
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Sometimes  this  fluid  was  blacky  like  lamp-black;  sometimes  it 
consisted  of  pure  blood;  and  at  other  times,  of  blood  mixed 
with  bile.  On  removing  this,  the  inner  surface  was  frequently 
seen  lined  with  coagulated  lymph,  bloody  gelatine,  or  a  muddy 
glossy  viscid  matter;  which,  on  being  washed  away,  brought 
the  highly  inflamed  coats  into  view.  Of  these  the  appear- 
ance was  various ;  generally  they  were  crossed  by  streaks  of  a 
deep  red,  interspersed  with  spots  of  inflammation  made  up  of 
tissues  of  enlarged  vessels.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  was 
florid  and  bright-coloured,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  inner  sur- 
face of  the  organ  the  appearance  of  a  minutely  injected  ana- 
tomical preparation.  In  some  instances,  ulceration  had  begun, 
and  the  villous  coat  was  partially  abraded  ;  in  others,  incipient 
mortification  had  occurred,  and  the  coats  were  puckered  into 
net-work,  or  drawn  into  folds,  with  patches  of  red  near  the 
pylorus,  &c. 

In  cases  of  several  days'  standing,  the  inner  coat  of  the  small 
guts  was  ulcerated,  and  they  were  filled  with  sanies,  having 
portions  of  lymph  floating  in  it.  Then  the  large  intestines 
were  lined  with  a  dark,  thick,  pitchy  stuff  poured  out  from  the 
liver,  as  it  had  begun  to  renew  its  action.  ** 
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Observations  upon  some  of  the  Medical  Plants  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare.  Communicated  by  Samuel  Rootsey,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society. 

Hemlock.  I  was  lately  inquiring  the  particular  species 
which  the  Welsh  call  Cegyd,  and  was  told  it  differed  from 
hemlock.  Hemlock,  they  said,  grew  in  gardens,  Uke  parsley ; 
but  Cegyd  grew  in  moist  hedges,  with  a  smooth  spotted  stalk. 
Shakspeare  likewise  speaks  of  hemlock  as  a  corn-field  plant, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  ^thusa  Cynapium. 

"  Crown'd  with  rank  fiimiter  and  farrow  weeds. 
With  barlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cnckow-flowers, 
Dunel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  ^w 
In  oar  sustaining  com." — Lear,  act  ly.  sc.  4. 

In  another  place  he  is  very  precise  in  distinguishing  it  from 
kecksies,  by  which  name  I  have  always  heard  the  Coniiun 
maculatum  distinguished  in  Essex. 

*' Her  fallow  leas        «■ 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  famitoiy 
Doth  feed  upon,  while  that  the  conlter  mats 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagerj. 

*  Bengal  Report,  pp.  67-69. 
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The  even  mead,  that  ent  brought  aweetlj  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  closer. 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  ancorrected  rank 

Conceiyes  bj  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kechia,  burs, 

Losing  both  beautj  and  utility." — K,  Henry  F.,  aet?.ic.  2* 

This  word  kecksies  is  evidently  the  Welsh  Oegyd,  and  the 
Latin  Cicuta. 

It  was  the  root  of  hemlock  which  was  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  poisonous  cauldron  of  the  Witches  in  Macbtth. 

"  The  root  of  hemlock  digg'd  in  the  dark/' — «Act  ir.  sc.1. 

As  the  Conium  maculatum  is  likely  to  be  meant  in  this 
place,  I  think  the  iEthusa  should  be  called  by  Withering's 
name  of  leaser  hemlock. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  hemlock  is  obscure.  I  consi- 
der that  the  word  is  derived  from  its  ill  smell,  aifd  consists  of 
the  aspirate  H  prefixed  to  the  radixi  which  in  Greek  is  Moly, 
from  ftoXwi^f  to  moil,  or  defile.  Hence  it  is  properly  applica- 
ble to  the  Allium  Moly,  and  the  Ligusticum  Pelopponense, 
which  latter  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  Concion  of  the 
Greeks. 

Fumiter,  or  Fumitory,  This  double  orthography  of  our 
poet  illustrates  the  etymology  of  this  word.  It  takes  its 
name  of  Fumus  terras  from  its  almost  aerial  lightsomeness 
and  glaucous  colour. 

Thistle*  The  word  thistle  seems  to  belong  to  the  Dip- 
sacus,  called  in  English  Teasle,  and  in  Latin  Cardnus,  fran 
its  having  the  shape  of  a  heart*  Wool  is  carded  and  teased 
by  means  of  the  Dipsacus  fiillonum.  I  suppose  it  takes  the 
name  of  Dipsacus  from  its  thirsty  nature;  for  in  all  weathers 
it  holds  between  its  leaves  an  abundance  of  water. 

Harlock,  Charlock,  Scharlock,  and  Scarlet,  seem  to  be 
the  same  word  with  garlicky  and  perhaps  carrot,  and  origi- 
nally applicable  to  the  Sinapis  arvensis,  or  the  Allium  molj, 
or  some  other  plant  of  a  more  orange  colour.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood^  the  name  of  Carlock  cups  is  given  to  the  Ranun- 
culi, and  perhaps  the  Caltha;  and,  after  all,  the  Calendula 
may  be  the  true  plant  from  whence  the  name  of  scarlet  is 
derived. 

Nettles,  I  have  no  doubt,  receive  their  name  from  their  use 
as  a  substitute  for  hemp  in  the  construction  of  nets,  and 
therefore  the  word  applies  to  Urtica,  although  in  this  place  it 
may  be  supposed  as  equally  applicable  to  Lamium,  or  the 
dead  nettle. 

Cuckoo-flowers.  This  name  is  applied  to  three  genera, 
Cardamine,  Lychnis,  and  Ordus.     On  asking  a  poor  woman 
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for  the  name  of  the  Lychms  diocia  alba,  she  said  it  was  called 
Ladies'  attire : 

'*  And  ladj-smookSj  all  silver  white, 
And  cackoo-bnds  of  jellow  hae."— Z<ooi'f  Labout  Lott,  aet  r.  to.  9. 

a  name  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  our  poet  for  the  Carda- 
mine  pratensis,  to  which  he  evidently  applies  it.  The  orchis 
here  is  called  Oanderglasses  and  Gandergaws^  bat  in  Essex 
Cuckoo-flower.  The  woodseer,  called  in  the  New  Forest 
Cuckoo-spit,  and  which,  as  I  was  informed  in  Sweden,  the 
peasants  there  consider  as  the  cause  of  madness  in  cattle, 
abounds  upon  the  Lychnis  and  the  Cardamine,  and  seems  to 
indicate  why  they  should  bear  the  name  of  Cuckoo-flowers. 
Linnseus  gives  to  the  Ragged  Robin  the  name  of  Flos  cuculi, 
which  I  consider  to  be  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  dioica ;  for 
I  believe  the  latter  to  be  Shakspeare's  plant.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cardamine  are  considered  to  be  antispasmodic;  but, 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  Genista  anglica  is  administered  to 
children  for  those  convulsions  that  accompany  dentition. 

The  cuckoo'budsodhe  above  passage  must  be  the  Caltha 
palustris,  and  may  possibly  be  our  author's  cuckoo-^/lawers. 

Darnel  is  said  to  be  a  poison  which  destroys  the  sight:  its 
quality  is  narcotic,  and  its  name  I  suppose  to  be  from  the 
same  radix  as  the  Greek  dap^avu,  dormio.  The  word  ray,  or 
in  French  juray,  seems  to  be  the  Greek  aipa,  and  to  mean 
poison,  as  ces  ieris  in  Latin,  whence  terugo. 

'<  'Twas  full  of  iarMX,  do  you  like  the  taste  ?''— lit  Fart  K.  H,  VI.  act  iii.  ac.  2. 

Burnet f  in  Latin  sangutgorba^  so  called  from  its  use  being 
chiefly  confined  to  young  females,  appears  to  me  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  word  partheniumt  a  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  another  plant  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Cowslips.  The  soporific  principle  of  these  flowers  may 
perhaps  reside  in  their  freckles.  The  poet  has  pointed  to  it, 
in  his  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  with  peculiar  beauty  and 
elegance : 

"The  cowalipa  tall  her  pensioners  be. 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  jou  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairj*  favours : 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.*' — Act  ii.  so.  1. 

The  agreeable  odour  of  these  flowers  would  indicate  that  the 
virtue,  if  extracted  by  the  chemist,  might  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  opium  with  those  of  safiVon;  and  the  profusion  in 
which  the  plant  is  found  renders  it  very  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physician. 
Clover*    This,  I  imagine,  derives  its  name  from  its  leaf 

•M3,     No,  85,  New  Striii,  d 
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being  cloven:  it  would  then  have  the  same  meaning  as  clubs 
at  cards. 

Docks.  This  herb  may  take  its  name  from  its  penetrating 
into  the  ground.  A  doff  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  named 
from  the  propensity  of  the  terrier  to  dig  into  the  earth. 
The  genus  Rumex,  particularly  the  species  Hydrolapathum, 
or  Aquaticus,  presents  us  with  an  excellent  astringent.  Its 
affinity  to  the  rhubarb,  and  the  use  made  of  the  species  R. 
acutuSy  would  entitle  it  to  rank  high  in  the  materia  medics. 
The  Britannica  of  the  ancients  was  our  common  water-dock, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  we  possess  a  more  powerful  or  more 
eUgible  native  astringent  than  this  plant. 

Burs.  Woodvillcy  in  his  Medical  Botany,  figures  the 
Arctium  lappa,  which  prefers  a  drier  situation  than  the  A. 
Bardana;  the  latter  must  therefore  be  considered  the  plant 
of  Shakspeare.  The  name  is  doubtless  of  the  same  meaning 
as  briar,  and  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  borne  away  by  the 
passing  traveller,  to  whose  clothes  the  flowers  or  the  stems 
strongly  adhere. 

Darnel.  I  might  have  remarked,  under  Darnel,  that  the 
Myrica  gale  seems  to  possess  a  similar  intoxicating  propertji 
and  is  used  sparingly  for  that  purpose  in  Norway,  in  their 
drink.  Being  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  Humbroe 
Sound,  near  Lillasand,  I  entered  the  house  of  the  pilot,  who 
had  a  great  bunch  hung  up  in  his  room.  He  spoke  English, 
and,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  he  informed  me  of  its 
use  there,  and  that  its  English  name  was  parse. 

Mandrake.  There  are  two  plants  which  are  denominated 
Mandrake  by  our  countrymen;  they  have  large  and  forked 
roots.  Of  these,  the  Bryonia  diocia  is  largest,  white,  and 
hairy;  the  Tamus  communis  is  smaller,  dark,  and  smooth* 
Shaxspeare  compares  Justice  Shallow  to  these  roots. 

"  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Imi,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  i 
cheese-paring.  When  he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  (at^ 
radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carred  upon  it  with  a  knife ;  he  was  the  rnj 
eenius  of  famine,  yet  lascivious  as  a  monkey,  and  they  called  him  Mandnke." 
King  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  from  its  root  being  gencraDy 
divided  and  forked,  like  a  man. 

"  Semihominis  mandragors  flores." — Celum. 

It  is  also  denominated  M andragon  by  Gerard.  The  Englid 
word  man  exists  in  the  Latin  humanus;  likewise  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages.  In  the  present  instance,  iti$ 
found  in  the  Greek  combined  with  the  word  dracon,  ft^ 
^ipcw,  aspicio. 

Littleton  supposes  the  word  is 'substituted  for  atubragoraSf 
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from  ^*^P,  vir,  and  ayopew^  loquor.  **  Quod  humanam  spe- 
ciem  quodammodo  etiam  vocem  quum  evellitur,  si  vera  tra- 
dunt  referat  ejulans  ?"    To  this  Shakspeare  adverts : 

"  And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth: 
That  liying  mortals,  hearing  them,  ran  mad." — R.S^Jul,  a.  if.  b.  3. 

Again, 

"  Woold  corses  kill  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I'd—"  «d  Part  K.  Henry  Vh  act  iii.  sc.  f . 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  plant  was  believed  to  utter  a 
horrible  and  fatal  shriek  when  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

We  receive  a  small  forked  root  from  Chinese  Tartary,  the 
name  of  which  is  Ginseng.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
Chinese  etymology  of  this  word  was  Jin-seang,  {vide  Morr. 
8868,)  Mr.  Morrison,  however,  in  No.  8803,  gives  it  diffe- 
rently; and  in  part  iii.  p.  187,  he  gives  it  thus,  ^'in-^an,  from 
Jin,  a  man,  and  san,  gradual;  its  slow  growth  bein^  supposed, 
according  to  him,  to  have  suggested  the  name.  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  the  form  8803  is  rather  derived  from  886S,  or 
jin-seang,  man's  likeness;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  mandrake,  although  the  origin  of 
the  term  may  have  been  obscured  by  its  antiquity. 

Mr.  Morrison  illustrates  the  use  of  this  root  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which,  as  it  indicates  its  virtue,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  transcribing.  *'  The  true  Shang-tang  gin-seng 
may  be  essayed  by  two  men  walking  together  a  few  miles, 
one  having  jin-san  in  his  mouth,  and  the  other  with  his 
mouth  empty.  When  he  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  is 
panting  exceedingly,  the  other's  breath  will  be  just  as  usual." 
This  passage  reminded  me  of  Shakspeare's 


«i 


One  poor  pennyworth  of  tugar'-candyt  to  make  thee  long-winded." 


King  Henry  IV,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Thus,  ginseng  appears  to  be  chewed  in  the  celestial  empire 
as  tobacco  is  with  us.  Loureiro  shews  that  the  Canadian 
root,  Nin-sing,  is  very  different  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  ap- 
pearance. Galen,  writing  of  mandrake,  observes,  that  its 
virtue  resides  in  its  rind,  or  bark,  and  he  considers  it  as  cold 
in  the  highest  degree.  By  his  terms,  hot  and  cold,  we  must 
understand  the  acrid  and  the  narcotic  of  modern  toxicolo- 
gists;  and  those  plants  the  temperature  of  which,  by  the  old 
writers,  was  considered  as  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree, 
must  merit  our  particular  attention.  The  plant  of  Galen  was 
the  Atropa  mandragora,  and  the  Circsaum  of  Pliny,  employed 
by  Circe  in  her  incantations.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  when, 
to  imply  madness,  he  says, 

"  I  think  you  all  hare  drank  of  Circ$*s  eitp,*' — C.  of  Enwi,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
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And  again, 

**  Or  bmTe  we  eaten  of  the  iiuow-wt, 
That  takes  the  ntmm  pYUaaat-^Maebtth,  aoti.  ao.9. 

As  the  lurid  Solanum  Melongena»  Melanssanai  or  Mala  insana, 
mad-apples,  is  evidently  named  from  its  eflfect  upon  the 
brain,  so  the  analogous  root  of  the  Atropa  mandragora  must 
be  the  insane-root  of  Shakspeare*  It  was  also  administered 
in  the  liquid  form;  for  Cleopatra  says, 

"Ha,  ha, 
Gire  me  to  drink  mandragora. 
That  I  might  eleep  oat  this  great  gap  of  time." — Aut,  ^  C/.  a.i  k3 

The  syrup  of  it  was  likewise  given  as  the  syrup  of  popp;: 

"  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  erer  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thon  hadst  yesterday/'-^Ot^iio,  act  iii.  so.  5. 

As  the  hemlock  and  the  mandrake,  so  the  hebenon,  &c. 
were  directed  to  be  gathered  at  midnight.* 

*'  Thoughts  hlack,  hands  up,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agrseing. 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing. 
Thou  mixture  rank  of  mtdnigfct  toudi  collected. 
With  Hecate's  han  thrice  hlasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately."— Act  iai.  ee.  1* 
(^Pourt  tka  fujton  into  the  sleeper* t  earu) 

Being  a  native  of  the  countries  of  Circe  and  Medea,  it  was 
no  doubt  one  of  those  which  the  latter  collected  to  renovate 
^son. 

"  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  4;d  renew  old  ^son." 

The  Parisian  Circea  Lutetiana  is  by  our  botanists  denomi- 
nated Enchanter* 8 f  or  Enchantress's  nightshade;  but  I  gen^ 
rally  give  it  the  shorter  name  of  Hagwort,  and,  in  the  manner 
of  Pythagoras,  I  dedicate  it  to  the  number  2,  as  the  Horse 
chestnut  and  Ragwort  to  the  numbers  7  and  13,  expressive  of 
the  major  and  minor  modes  in  music,  and  of  the  weeks  and 
lunations  in  astronomy. 

The  mandrake  of  Scripture,  which  had  a  remarkabk 
smell,  was  evidently  the  flower  of  a  different  plant.  In  Hebrew 
it  is  Dudain  or  Davidaim,  as  it  were  Flos  amoris,  or  Flor- 
amor;  and  hence  probably  our  word  Daffodils. 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dazes,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty."— IKtiit<r'i2Ut,  aetiT.icS. 

The  daffodils  of  Milton  were,  however,  our  Crown  imperiak) 
as,  lamenting  the  death  of  Lycidas,  he  says,  alluding  to  tbe 
nectaries  of  that  flower, 

*  Vide  Hebenon,  p«  22. 
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"  Bid  Amannthus  all  his  beantiea  abed, 
And  Daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lyeid  lies.*' 

Poppy.  Having  found  that  our  Foxglove  is  denominated 
poppies  in  the  New  Forest,  I  have  inquired  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood also,  and  find  that  it  bears  the  same  name  here; 
and  sometimes  it  is  contracted  iatopope*  A  reason  is  given, 
that  the  flowers  can  be  popped  upon  toe  hand*  The  Papaver 
therefore  is  improperly  called  in  English  by  that  name.  The 
seeds  of  the  purple  Papaver  are  known  by  the  name  of  maw- 
seed, which  indicates  the  proper  English  appellation  of  that 
plant;  and  this  agrees  with  its  name  in  the  different  lan- 
guages that  are  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  and  also  with  the 
Greek  niecon,  &c.  Shakspeare,  however^  when  he  alludes 
to  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  drowsy  syrups,  must 
have  meant  the  Papaver  somniferum. 

Long  purples*  The  name  of  Foxglove,  or  Folk's-gloves, 
Fineer-fiower,  or  Digitalis,  and  Dognngers,  as  it  is  called  in 
Wales,  together  with  the  magnificent  spike  of  purple  flowers 
borne  by  tne  DigitaUs  purpurea,  induce  me  to  conjecture  that 
this  plant  is  alluded  to  by  our  illustrious  poet  as  long  purples : 

*'  There  is  a  willow  grows  aaoaat  the  brook, 
That  shews  his  hoar  leares  in  the  glassy  stream; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purplet, 
That  Ubend  shepherds  give  a  grosser  nsme, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men'ijingeri  call  them." — HamUt,vr,7* 

The  common  Jduc^bells^  to  which  my  late  excellent  friend, 
R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.  attached  the  epithet  oifestalis^  might 
perhaps  be  thought  to  be  the  garland-flower  of  Ophelia;  but 
Lightfoot  says  it  is  the  Orchis  mascula,  though  Martyn  con- 
siders that  the  name  of  Dead-men's  fingers  would  better  apply 
to  the  palmated  species.  Lightfoot,  thinking  probably  diat 
he  had  discovered  the  liberal  name,  may  have  supposed,  upon 
this  foundation  alone,  that  the  plant  was  an  orcnis.  What 
this  liberal  name  is  in  reality  may  be  known  to  gentle  shep- 
herds, but  by  me  is  only  supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
Dampier  has  applied  to  a  South  American  tree,  whose  flowers 
may  perhaps  resemble  those  of  our  digitalis  in  form,  if  not  in 
colour*  In  Hampshire,  the  Lotus  comiculatus  is  called 
dead-men's  fingers,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  the  plant 
has  various  names;  fingers  and  toes,  devil's  fingers,  devil's 
claws,  and  crow-toes.  The  last  seems  to  point  it  out  as  the 
tufted  crow-toe  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  Gerard,  however,  in  his 
Index,  apphes  this  name  to  the  hyacinth,  which,  by  Johnson, 
in  his  supplementary  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Gerard,  is 
called  crow-leek. 
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Gerard  gives  the  name  of 

Crow-flowers  to  the  Lychnis  floscucuU^  while  to  another 
species,  the  dioica,  he  has  attached  that  of  crow-soap,  which 
latter,  in  Johnson's  appendix,  is  made  synonymous  with  Sapo 
naria,  or  soapwort.  I  think  none  of  these  were  the  crow- 
flowers  of  the  poet.  The  Caltha  palustris  is  called  by  that 
name  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  is  much  used  by  children 
in  their  garlands  and  festivities,  together  with  the  flowers  of 
Ranunculus  bulbosus  and  R.  acris,  which  are  called  Craysies 
and  Mayflowers.  The  latter  term  in  Middlesex  is  given  to 
the  Iris  palustris.  In  Essex,  the  flowers  called  May  are  those 
of  the  Prunus  spinosa,  rather  than  the  Crataegus  oxyacantha. 
This  discrepancy  in  our  English  names  may  be  considered 
as  a  reproach  to  science  ;  but  the  botanist,  who  delights  in 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  wild  words  as  well  as  wild 
flowers,  may  find  an  ample  field,  or  rather  garden,  for  his 
erudition,  in  comparing  the  synonymes  of  British  and  Euro- 
pean plants,  especially  those  whose  faculties  were  discovered 
and  appreciated  by  our  experienced  and  benevolent  ances- 
tors, who  extended  their  researches 

'*  To  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew." 

The  Caltha  I  take  to  be  the  Mary-buds  of  Shakspeare. 

"  And  winking  mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes, 
With  everjthiug  that  pretty  bin. 
My  lady  sweet  arise." — Cymbelint,  act  ii.  8c.  3. 

The  Marygold  is  the  Calendula. 

"The  marygold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping." — Winter' t  Tale,  activ.  scS. 

Hebenon.  Shakspeare  ascribes  the  death  of  Hamlet  to  the 
juice  of  hebenon  having  been  poured  into  his  ear.  As  be 
beautifully  describes  the  action  of  the  poison,  I  transcribe  the 
entire  passage. 

Ghost,  **  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
'My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon,) 
[jpon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  disdlment;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  Uiin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body." — Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

The  word  hebenon  means  black,  the  h  being  a  non-essentiai 
letter.*  Hence  I  conceive  this  plant  to  have  been  the  Atropa 

*  Vide  Mandrake,  p.  SO. 
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Belladonna^  whicb^  where  it  is  wild  in}Glocestershire,  is  by  the 
country  people  called ,  from  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  Inkberries. 
From  the  following  passage,  I  think  it  may  have  been  used  for 
poisoning  darts  and  javehns: 

"  Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  hare  fled. 
And  not  death's  eb<nt  dart,  to  strike  him  dead."— K«n.  and  Adotu 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Henbane  is  a  corruption 
of  hebenon,  and  strictly  applicable  to  the  blackberry  of  the 
Dwale,  so  called  from  its  effect  in  making  us  duU  and  sullen. 
(Hence  Solanum?  Lethale.) 

"  And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this." — Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5* 

As  for  the  word  nightshiide,  given  probably  from  its  forming 
a  shed  for  the  night,  this  seems  appropriate  to  the  dulcamara, 
whose  bending  twi^s  form  an  arbour  like  the  clematis.  I  once 
imagined,  though  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
it,  that  the  nigntshade  possessed  the  property  of  shedding 
and  diffusing  a  peculiar  smell  during  tne  night,  and  that  it 
derived  its  name  accordingly.  This  property  has  furnished 
appellations  to  the  lily  and  the  lilac.  Whether  the  coagulations 
of  the  blood  and  the  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  which  attended 
the  exhibition  of  hebenon,  characterize  the  operation  of  bella- 
donna, I  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  toxicologists,  but  I 
believe  the  description  applies  more  strictly  to  that  medicine 
than  to  any  other. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
PublUhtd  vnder  the  IMreetim  cfthe  Prettdont  attd  CwneQ, 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  LEMONS. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Essential  Oil  of  Lemons  in  various 
Inflammations  of  the  Eye;  with  Cases.  By  John  Foote, 
jun.  Esq.,  l.s.a.,  a.m.b.s, 

(Read  Jane  11th,  1833.) 

For  several  years  past  the  use  of  stimulants  in  various  ex- 
ternal inflammations  of  the  eye  has  been  gradually  gaining 
ground.  An  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  not  only  among 
the  public  generally,  but  also  very  extensively  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  eye  was  a  very  tender  organ,  and  would  not 
bear  rough  handling.  This  idea  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  retard  the  period  when  stimulant  applications  were  first 
employed,  and  to  induce  great  caution  in  their  use.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice,  in  many  inflammatory  affections  of  this 
organ,  to  bleed,  cup,  and  leech,  to  such  an  amount  as  fre- 
quently even  to  do  serious  injury  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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patient;  such  mischief  indeed^  that  he  would  be  yean  in 
getting  over  it,  and  perhaps  might  neyer  entirely  recover 
firom  its  effects.  Even  lately,  within  a  few  years,  a  work  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  St 
Bartholomew's 'Hospital,  on  the  Venereal  Affections  of  the 
Eye,  recommending,  in  the  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia,  that 
blood  should  be  drawn  as  long  as  any  could  be  obtained 
from  a  vein!  And  what  does  he  present  us  with  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  depleting  practice?  Truly,  a  melancholy  Ibt  of 
lost  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Guthrie  on  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatcoent  in  the  same 
affection,  we  find  success  attend  his  practice.  I  have  seen 
about  six  or  seven  cases  of  this  highly  dangerous  ophthalmia; 
they  have  been  all  treated  on  the  stimulating  plan,  and  have 
all  invariably  ended  successfully.  Having  been  a  pupil  at  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  testing 
the  relative  value  of  the  stimulating  and  depletory  plans  of 
treatment,  and,  were  all  things  equal,  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mer saves  the  patient  from  that  abstraction  of  blood  whidi  is 
frequently  urged  to  a  great  amount,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
with  me  to  give  it  the  preference:  but  it  has  other  advan- 
tages; it  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period,  and  does  not 
leave  behind  it,  as  the  antiphlogistic  plan  generally  does,  a 
low  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  parts,  requiring  a  stimu- 
lant  application  to  remove  it. 

To  Mr.  Guthrie  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced, 
and  followed  up  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  plan  of  stimula- 
tion in  acute  external  inflammations  of  the  eye*  Before  his 
time,  the  vinum  opii,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  dbtiDed 
or  rose  water  of  various  strengths,  the  unguentum  zinci,  or 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  dilutum,  were  employed, 
but  not  extensively,  in  the  chronic  inflammations;  while  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  used  them,  and  stronger  stimuli,  in  the  scute 
stage  of  the  same  affections;  a  step,  for  the  boldness  of  whicb 
he  would  have  been  severely  blamed,  but  for  the  success  with 
which  his  efforts  were  crowned.  On  the  continent,  Graafe 
and  Walther,  and  some  other  surgeons,  employed  the  eola- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  purulent  ophthalmia ;  but  this 
application  has  the  inconvenience,  that,  when  employed  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  has  the  etkct  of  staining  the  ej«- 
This  was  first  pointed  out  in  print  by  Dr.  Jacob,  in  the 
Dublin  Medical  Transactions,  but  was  constantly  inculcatnl 
at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Warwick  street,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  both  by  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Ghithrie,  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  to  that  institution. 
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In  the  May  of  1827,  Mr.  Guthrie  pushed  his  inquiries  still 
further:  he  caused  an  ointment  to  be  made  with  ten  grains  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  drachm  of  simple  ointmenti  and 
tried  this  in  numerous  cases.  After  several  formulse^  vari- 
ously modifiedi  had  been  essayed,  he  finally  decided  on  a 
preparation  containing  the  argentum  nitratum  with  Goulard's 
extract,  mixed  up  wim  lard;  he  also  employed  an  ointment 
made  with  the  oxymuriate  (^e  bi-chloride)  of  mercury,  and 
another  composed  of  simple  cerate  and  die  sulphas  cupri, 
five  grains  to  the  drachm;  but  these  latter  he  soon  aban- 
doned. These  applications  were  employed  by  him  in  the 
various  ophthalmiae,  acute  and  chronic,  affecting  the  con- 
junctiva, the  cornea,  and  the  sclerotica;  also  in  cases  of 
nebula;  but  in  these  latter  affections  the  milder  stimuli  are 
more  properly  required,  as  the  disease  generally  takes  a  long 
time  for  its  removal,  and  a  milder,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  frequently  renewed,  stimulus  has  a  greater  effect  in 
exciting  ^e  absorbents  to  action.  The  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  Dupuytren,  employs  in  this  disease  a  combination  of 
equal  parts  of  calomel,  sugar,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  blown  into 
I  the  eye*  Various  other  surgeons  have  tested  the  powers  of 
these  applications,  and  all  speak  in  their  favour;  some  more 
sparingly  than  others.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  is  one 
of  those  who  do  not  speak  so  highly  of  these  remedies  as  they 
deserve;  which  need  not  excite  our  admiration,  as  he  has 
hitherto  employed  a  bad  preparation.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
every  wish  to  give  the  stimulant  treatment  a  fair  trial,  but  he 
has  not  as  yet  employed  it  in  any  case. 

The  theory  on  which  this  peculiar  plan  was  first  introduced 
was  founded  on  an  opinion  of  John  Hunter's,  which  has 
become  almost  an  axiom  in  medicine,  viz.  **  that  no  two  dis- 
eases can  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same  consti- 
tution." That  which  he  applied  to  the  system  generally  has 
been  adopted  in  reference  to  a  single  organ  of  that  system : 
in  consequence,  it  was  conceived  that,  by  exciting  a  more 
severe  inflammation  in  the  eye  than  that  which  already 
existed,  but  at  the  same  time  of  shorter  duration,  a  cure 
would  be  effected  of  the  original  malady.  Whether  this 
theory  be  or  be  not  a  valid  one,  it  matters  little,  so  long  as 
the  treatment  deduced  from  it  be  successful;  and  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  attended  with  success,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
records  in  the  various  medical  journals  of  tois  and  other 
countries,  and  by  the  case-books  of  the  various  ophthalmic 
institutions,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried.  In  saying  this,  I 
am  not  alluding  to  any  particular  formula,  to  any  peculiar 
preparation,  but  to  all  those  remedies  which  come  under  the 
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general  head  of  external  stimulants.  Neither  do  I  mean  to 
aver  that -in  no  cases  has  it  been  unsuccessful:  in  some  few, 
probably  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  extreme  nervousness,  the 
stimulant  application  appears  to  have  done  harm,  and  was 
necessarily  abandoned ;  but  these  serve  only  to  form  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

Under  such  circumstances,  my  ophthalmic  lore  having 
been  acquired  in  a  sthenic  school,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  it  will 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that,  knowing  from  experience  the 
stimulating  properties  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemons»  when  in 
contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  I  should  be  ready  to  adnut  its 
powers  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  and  anxious  to  test  its 
properties.  For  this  purpose,  the  Royal  Westminster  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  offered  me  an  ample  field. 

In  the  year  I8£9,  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared 
in  the  Collectanea  department  of  the  London  M^ical  and 
Physical  Journal,  under  the  head  "Surgery,"  first  directed 
my  attention  to  this  essential  oil  as  a  remedial  agent  in  afieo 
tions  of  the  eye. 

"Efficacy  of  Lemon-juice  in  some  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
(From  the  Journal  fur  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde^ 
M.  Werlitz  thus  employs  this  novel  remedy.  He  cuts  a  slice 
of  lemon-peel  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
places  the  outer  part  opposite  the  afiected  eye,  the  eyelids 
being  opened,  and  by  sUght  pressure  squeezes  out  the  little 
drops  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  rind  into 
the  eye.  The  sensation  produced  is  acute,  and  continues 
for  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  pain  caused  should  be  severe, 
cold  applications  are  to  be  employed.  The  oil  of  the  lemon- 
peel  appears  to  increase  thecapillary  circulation,  and  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  morbid  depositions. 

*^  From  experiments  which  have  been  made  at  La  Charite 
at  Berlin,  it  appears  that  the  following  diseases  are  remedied 
by  this  treatment:  1.  Inflammations  of  the  eye  which  are 
passing  into  a  chronic  state,  and  which  afiect  the  external 
parts,  as  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  or  sclerotic,  particularly  if 
the  small  vessels  are  turgid.  M.  W.  has  also  found  the  re- 
medy useful  in  rheumatic,  gonorrhceal,  and  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia. 2.  In  pannus  and  pterygium.  3.  In  albugo  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  4.  When  the  texture  of  the  cornea 
has  lost  its  healthy  density,  and  becomes  sofl  and  spongy* 
The  remedy  may  be  employed  frequently  during  the  day, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  irritation  it  produces.  M.  W- 
relates  seven  cases  of  cures  of  various  diseases  of  the  eye 
effected  by  this  treatment.*' 

There  are  perhaps  few  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with 
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the  stimulant  properties  of  the  essential  oil  contained  in  the 
follicles  of  the  barK  or  rind  of  the  lemon  or  orange^  as^  in  peel- 
ing these  fruit,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  follicle  or  two 
bursty  and  a  particle  of  the  essence  gets  lodged  in  the  con- 
junctiva. It  was  probably  an  accident  of  this  kind  which  first 
induced  Mr.  Werlitz  to  try  its  powers  in  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  and  thus  add  another  remedy  to  the  list  of  the  ophthal- 
mic materia  medica.  Having  obtained  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  at  a  period  far  antecedent  to  the  time  when  I  actually 
availed  myself  of  it,  I  have  recently  given  this  essential  oil  a 
trial  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  various  inflammations, 
more  especially  the  catarrhal,  which  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  present  time  has  rendered  epidemic. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  I  applied  it,  I  foimd  it  suc- 
cessful; in  a  few  it  appeared  not  to  be  of  use,  and  the  appH- 
cation  of  cupping-glasses  to  the  temple  was  ultimately 
required.  It  generally  caused  pain,  varying  in  duration  from 
half  an  hour  to  three,  and  also  in  intensity  in  different  indivi- 
duals. In  one  person,  a  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession, 
having  increased  vascularity  of  the  eyelid,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  the  vinum  opii  applied,  it  excited  pain  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  declared  nis  eye  felt  as  if  on  fire;  but 
this  unpleasant  symptom  went  off  in  about  ten  minutes; 
another  person,  to  whose  eye  I  applied  it,  said  that  the  pain 
it  occasioned  was  trifling,  and  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  viniun  opii. 
Such  is  the  difference  of  sensibility  in  different  individuals; 
and  I  may  add,  that  both  experienced  benefit  from  it.  I  have 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  general,  to  administer  aperients  and 
other  medicines,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I  employed  it, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  indicating  general 
irritation. 

M.  Werlitz  does  not  apply  the  oil  at  all  in  a  scientific  or 
satisfactory  manner.  His  method  of  squirting  the  essence 
from  the  rind  appears  to  me  to  be  both  rude  and  coarse,  and 
could  scarcely  be  employed  in  private  practice ;  I  have  there- 
fore adopted  another  way,  which  I  shall  shortly  mention.  In 
strumous  ophthalmia,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  from  the 
tume&ction  of  the  eyelids  and  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  so 
to  separate  the  eyeUds  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  eye  itself, 
and,  imder  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  them  open  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  until  the  ope- 
rator shall  have  properly  injected  the  drop.  In  the  trials  to 
which  I  have  subjected  it,  I  have  invariably  used  the  essential 
oil  of  lemon  of  the  shops,  and  have  dropped  it  in  the  eye  in 
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the  same  manner  that  the  vinum  opii  is  applied,  namdiy,  widi 
a  quill  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  pen,  but  rounded  ofl^  mstead  of 
having  a  point.  It  requires  to  be  dropped  in  very  speedily, 
as  it  rapidly  Tolatilizes.  I  have  always,  when  it  has  been  in 
my  power,  applied  the  essence  once  a-day,  but  it  has  occsr 
sionally  happened  that  the  patients  have  neglected  attendance 
for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  and  have  then  returned  mudi 
worse  than  they  were  previously.  I  may  also  add,  that 
occasionally,  even  when  they  were  regular  in  their  attendance, 
a  relapse  would  take  place;  and  this  occurred  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  June.  On  the 
preceding  day,  several  cases  were  reported  as  rapid); 
maproving,  or  nearly  convalescent,  and  yet,  on  the  1st,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  they  returned  with  a  fresh  attacL 
Had  only  one  or  two  cases  relapsed,  I  might  have  attributed 
it  to  negligence  and  inattention  to  my  directions  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  or  to  exposure  to  cold ;  but,  as  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  were  similarly  affected,  I  could  not  avoid 
considering  it  as  something  remarkable,  and  dependent  oo 
some  change  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  summing  up,  I  may  say,  I  have  employed  the  essence  of 
lemons  in  various  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  in  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  purulent  and  muco-purulent  ophthal- 
mia, but  not  in  pannus,  pterygium,  or  albugo;  cases  of  the 
latter  description  not  having  come  under  my  care  latterly. 
I  should  consider,  from  the  nature  of  the  complaints,  that  it 
may  prove  advantageous  in  albugo,  but  in  regard  to  the  other 
two  diseases,  I  should  be  very  dubious  of  its  powers.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  vinum  opii  in  all  cases 
where  a  stimulant  b  indicated,  and  equal,  in  many,  to  the 
unguentum  argent,  nitratis,  but  falling  short  of  it  in  others; 
while  the  great  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained  and 
applied,  renders  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  country  surgeon, 
irao  would  find  it  inconvenient  to  spend  a  couple  of  houn 
over  the  mortar  in  pulverizing  the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the 
prospect  that,  when  he  has  made  his  ointment,  he  may  be 
unable  to  use  it,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  has  left  a  few 
granules  of  the  nitrate  not  sufficiently  fine,  and  which  oo 
after-treatment  will  be  able  properly  to  reduce.  I  have  tried 
it  in  about  five  and  twenty  cases;  and  shall  subjoin  the  detail 
of  a  feWf  with  which  I  shall  conclude. 
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Cass  I.  Catarrhal  Ophthahma^  treated  by  the  Oleum  Limanum. 

Sarah  Lawrence,  cetat.  twenty-three,  admitted  the  17th  May, 
1833.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  left  eye,  of  a  month's  dura- 
tion. The  disease  was  not  noticed  for  the  first  week,  but  was 
afterwards  treated  by  a  surgeon;  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
temple,  a  blister  behind  the  ear,  lotions^  and  medicines  internally ; 
she  says  the  eye  improved  a  little  under  the  treatment  pursued. 
She  complains  of  pain  in  the  eye  and  parts  adjacent,  so  severe  as 
nearly  to  prevent  her  sleeping  at  night ;.. considerable  lachrymation^ 
tears  scalding;  vision  misty;  the  eyelids  used  to  adhere  in  the 
morning,  but  not  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  Her  general  health 
is  somewhat  affected  by  the  disease,  appetite  failLug,  tongue  rather 
furred,  bowels  open.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  and  eyelids 
injected  and  inflamed,  the  affection  of  the  lids  being  the  more 
intense;  a  pustule  forming  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 
The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  are  more  of  a  pink  colour, 
but  do  not  form  the  zone  around  the  cornea.  Neither  the  cornea 
nor  the  iris  are  affected. — App.  01.  Ess.  Limon.  gutt.  ad  ocul.: 
R.  Magnes.  Sulphatis  Ji. ;  Infusi  Sennee  comp.  Ib.ss.  solve.  Capiat 
coch.  larga  ij.  omni  mane  primo. 

20th.  The  pain  and  inflammation  are  diminished,  and  vision  is 
improving;  the  pustule  is  small;  bowels  opened  by  medicine. — 
Rep.  01.  Limon.  et  Mist,  purgans. 

21st.     Inflammation  very  much  diminished. — Rep.  Ol.  Limon. 

22d.  The  pain  has  nearly  gone ;  vision  considerably  improved. 
— Rep.  01.  Limon.  et  Mist,  purgans. 

23a.  Vision  is  as  perfect  as  ever.  Slight  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids  still  exists. 

27th.  Is  going  into  the  country.  To  have  the  vinum  opii 
dropped  in  occasionally. 

Case  II.  Catarrhal  Inflammation  in  a  Strumous  Constitution^ 
treated  by  the  Oleum  Limonum  and  Alteratives, 

William  Minnifit,  cetat.  three,  was  admitted  May  the  17th,  1833; 
a  child  of  strumous  constitution,  and  apparently  in  ill  health.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  and  ball  of^  the  left  eye  are  verv  much 
inflamed,  the  cornea  slightly  participating,  and  having  a  small  speck 
near  the  centre;  there  is  considerable  ladirymation,  tears  scalding, 
attended  with  pain  and  intolerance  of  light;  he  cannot  open  the 
eye.  The  bowels  are  not  regular,  and  he  is  rather  feverish. — App. 
Ol.  Limon.  R.  Hyd.  cum  Cretd,  gr.  ij.;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ij.  M. 
fiat  pulv.  sumat  i.  nocte  maneque. 

20th.  His  vision  is  improved,  and  he  can  bear  the  light  better; 
the  pain  and  inflammation  are  diminished ;  bowels  open, — Rep.  01. 
Limon.  et  Pulv. 

22fl.     Improving. — Rep. 

t27th.     Has  not  attended  siuce  the  22d.     The  inflammation  is 
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greater,  and  all  the  83^ptoms  are  materially  increased  in  seventy. 
— Rep.  01.  Limon.  et  PuWeres,  nocte  maneqae^sumend. 

31st.    Rather  better. — Cont. 

June  3d.     Nearly  well. — Rep. 

5th.     Dismissed,  cured. 

Case  III.  Pustular  Inflammation,  treated  by  the  OL  Limon, 

Frederick  Plumber,  cetat.  six,  admitted  17th  May,  1833;  achikl 
of  a  strumous  habit  of  body.  Has  pustular  inflammation  of  the 
right  eye,  of  five  days*  duration.  There  is  a  pustule  on  the  outer, 
and  another  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea,  attended  with  io- 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  and  lids.  There  is  not 
much  paifi  at  present.  Has  merely  applied  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  and  taken  aperient  medicine. — App.  Ess.  limon.  Pulr. 
Hyd.  cum  Cretfi.  et  Rheo  i.  nocte  maneque  sumend. 

20th.     Is  nearly  well ;  the  pustules  are  scarcely  visible. — ^Rep. 

22d.     Dismissed. 

Case  IV.  Pustular  Inflammation^  treated  by  the  OL  Limon, 

Mary  Mirvin,  at.  six,  admitted  May  24th,  1833,  with  pustular 
inflammation  affecting  the  lower  margm  of  the  cornea  of  the  left 
eye,  attended  with  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  that 
part;  considerable  lachrymation  and  pain.  The  disease  has  existed 
a  month;  child  otherwise  healthy. — App.  01.  Limon.  Pulv.Hyd. 
cum  Creti,  cum  Rheo,  n.  m.  sumend. 

25th.  There  is  less  pain,  and  vision  is  improved ;  the  pustule  is 
smaller,  and  the  vascularity  is  diminished. — ^01.  limon.  etpulveres. 

27th.  Improving.  Bowels  not  open. — Rep.  Oleum  Limon. 
R.  Magn.  Sulph.  ^i.  fiant  pulveres  tres,  sumat  i.  p.  r.  n. 

June  1st.     Nearly  well. — Rep. 

3d.  Rep.  Oleum,  et  Magnesise  Sulphas. 

7th.  Dismissed. 

Case  V.  Opacity  of  the  Cornea,  treated  by  the  01,  Limon, 

Fanny  Folkes,  eetat.  eleven,  was  admitted  an  in-patient  in  tbe 
Westminster  Hospital,  with  opacities  on  each  cornea.  Her  eve» 
had  been  bad  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  disease  being  tbe 
result  of  inflammation.  Her  vision  is  very  imperfect;  she  cannot 
distinguish  letters.  The  opacities  are  nearly  central,  attended  vith 
a  general  muddiness  of  the  cornea.  Has  been  under  treatment 
for  some  time,  but  without  deriving  any  advantage.  There  is  not 
any  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  its  appendages,  at  present 

June  7th,  (ten  days  after  admission.)  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  has  been  applied  daily,  with  the  effect  of  producing  consi- 
derable smarting  pain,  lasting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
general  muddiness  of  the  cornea  is  much  diminished;  the  neboic 
are  not  so  evident  as  when  she  was  admitted,  and  her  vision  is  sc 
much  improved  that  she  can  distinguish  the  letters,  and  spell  then. 
^^  k«,  admission-ticket.  Her  bowels  have  been  regulated  b?  n^ 
casionally. — Let  her  continue. 
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Case  VI.  MtLCo-puruUnt  Ophthalmiaf  followed  by  Erysipelas  of 
the  Face^  extending  to  the  Eyelids^  treated  toith  the  OL  Limon. 
and  the  Tartar  Emetic, 

Timothy  Fitzpatrick,  cetat.  fifty,  a  man  of  a  sanguineous  tempe- 
rament, short  and  stout,  has  been  in  attendance  a  considerable 
period. 

About  two  years  ago,  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  from  in- 
flammation, in  consequence  of  which  the  cornea  and  other  parts 
became  disorganized,  and  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  chamber  lost, 
the  cornea  lucida  being  completely  flattened.  He  has  been  an 
out-patient  occasionally  several  times  since,  for  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation affecting  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  ball  and  lining  the 
eyelids. 

During  the  night  of  the  14-15th  of  May,  1833,  he  suffered  from 
a  fresh  accession  of  pain  in  the  left  eye,  attended  with  a  considera- 
ble discharge,  the  pain  chiefly  at  the  outer  canthus.  Hcf  does  not 
know  any  cause  for  this  attack;  says  he  has  not  caught  cold 
lately,  nor  has  anything  got  into  the  eye  that  he  is  aware  of.  On 
examining  the  organ  (May  15th,)  there  appears  considerable  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  and  lids,  that  membrane 
being  exceedingly  vascular  and  chemosed;  a  fluid  of  a  muco- 
purulent character  is  constantly  and  rapidly  secreted;  the  pain 
continuing  at  the  outer  canthus.  [Several  symptoms  are  nere 
either  wanting  or  masked,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vision ; 
such  as  the  aversion  to,  and  the  inability  to  bear,  the  light,  the 
degree  to  which  vision  is  affected  by  the  inflammation,  &c.]  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  and  the  bowels  are  regular. — 
Applicatur  gutta  Olei  Essentialis  limonis.  Capiat  Magnesise 
Sulphatis  ^u  mane. 

16th.  The  application  of  the  drop  did  not  cause  much  pain, 
nor  did  it  last  any  length  of  time.  The  eye  felt  easier  for  some 
time  after,  the  original  pain  in  the  canthus  beginning  to  return 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  could  not 
sleep,  from  the  pain.  The  discharge  appears  to  be  rather  increased, 
and  there  is  a  blush  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  left 
cheek,  extending  to  the  eyelids,  which  are  tumefied  and  inflamed 
externally  and  internally;  the  cheek  and  eyelids  are  puffy;  skin 
hot;  no  pain  in  the  head,  but  it  continues  at  the  outer  canthus, 
rather  however  as  soreness  than  actual  pain;  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  dirty-brown  fur;  a  slight  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  salts 
operated  well. — Rep.  01.  Limon.  App.  Ung.  Cetacei  palpebris 
nocte.  Aqua  tepida  seepe  indies  injicienda.  R.  Antimonii 
Tartarizato,  grana  duo;  Magnesiee  Sulphatis,  unciam;  Aquee, 
uncias  octo.  Solve,  fiat  mistura.  Capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo 
omni  hor&. 

17th.  The  drop  gave  him  considerable  pain.  He  passed  a 
better  night.  There  is  not  so  much  tumefaction  of  the  lids,  nor 
general  inflammation ;  he  thinks  that  there  is  more  discharge,  but 
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that  it  18  thicker.  The  mixture  opened  the  bowels  freely,  and 
excited  slight  nausea:  tongue -furred. — Rep.  OK  limon.  Lolio 
Aluminis  scepe  utend.     Rep.  mixture,  sumatur  dosis  omni  bihori 

19th.  The  tumefaction  has  nearly  entirely  subsided;  he  can  open 
the  eye  very  easily;  sleeps  well;  the  inflammation  of  die  eye 
abating,  and  dischai^e  lessening;  the  erysipelatous  blush  has 
almost  gone,  as  likewise  the  discoloration  of  the  eyelids;  tongae 
continues  furred;  bowels  Qpen.--*Persistet  in  usu  onmium  medi- 
camentorum. 

22d.    Improving. — Repi 

From  this  date  to  the  3d  of  June  he  gradually  improved;  there 
remained  then  very  little  discharge,  and  that  depending  on  a  gra- 
nular state  of  the  eyelids,  which  has  latterly  come  on.  No  pain  or 
uneasiness. — Ordered  the  Sulphas  Cupri,  to  remove  the  granulated 
appearance  of  the  lids. 

Case  VII.  Purulent  Ophthalmia^  dependent  an  Leueorrhoui  is  thi 

Mother;  Use  of  OL  Limonumm 

David  Davis,  aged  six  weeks,  was  admittqd^^ay  22d,  1833, 
with  purulent  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes,  of  fivV^weeks'  duratioa. 
The  mother  has  nad  leucorrhoea  for  some  time  previous  to  partoii- 
tion,  and  it  still  continues  on  her.  The  child's  eyes  appeared  weak 
soon  after  birth,  but  she  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  period 
when  they  became  inflamed.  Within  a  week  however  after  biith, 
purulent  matter,  of  a  proper  consistence  and  yellowish  colour,  was 
secreted  abundantly  from  each  eye,  the  lids  at  the  same  time  beii^ 
very  much  tumefied.  The  mother  has  never  done  anything  fH 
them,  save  cleansing  them  now  and  then  with  warm  water.  Ihett 
is  at  present  considerable  discharge  of  a  tenacious,  yellowish 
matter,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  which  are  doC 
so  tumefied  as  they  were;  the  inflammation  extends,  but  in  a 
milder  degree,  to  the  ball  of  the  eyes;  on  the  centre  of  the  cones 
there  is  a  speck  already  formed.  The  child  can  open  the  eyes,  bot 
not  easily;  its  health  has  sufiered  very  much;  the  bowels  are  open* 
but  the  stools  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  little  patient  is  very 
much  emaciated. — Applicetur  Oleum  Limonum  ocul.  sing.  PuIt. 
alter,  i.  nocte  maneque  sumendus.  To  continue  the  injection  of 
warm  water  between  the  eyelids,  and  that  frequently. 

24th.  The  discharge  is  very  slight;  can  open  the  eyelids  eadly: 
the  eyeballs  appear  to  be  nearly  clear  from  inflammation,  which  is 
also  lessened  on  the  lids.  The  bowels  are  open ;  stools  of  a  greeo* 
ish  colour.  It  appears  that,  by  mistake,  the  wrong  powders  were 
given,  and  the  child  had  a  large  dose  of  the  tartarized  anUmony, 
instead  of  the  alterative  powder  which  had  been  directed. — Rep. 
01.  limon.    Pulv.  alterat.  ss.  n.  et  m.  sumend.* 

25th.     Is  still  much  affected  by  the  powders,  the  same  kisd 

•  Wbeo  tfaiB  Older  wm  gi?en,  the  misttke  akesdy  nooided  wsi  not 
tained  to  bsve  bsppened. 
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bftving  been  giren  as  at  last  report.  There  is  rather  more  discharge 
from  the  left,  but  very  little  from  the  right. — Rep.  01.  Limon.  Not 
to  have  any  powders. 

27th.     A  little  better.— Rep.  Ol. 

28th.     Discharge  lessened;  is  altogether  improved. — Cont. 

3 1  St.     Nearly  well. — Rep. 

June  1st.  There  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  discharge,  and  the 
child  is  not  so  well. — Rep. 

4tb.  There  is  more  discharge  and  inflammation,  and  the  lids 
are  again  tumefied. — Rep.  01.  Limon.  Hyd.  cum  Cret&,  gr.  ij. 
Pulv.  p.  r.  n.  sumend. 

6th.     Discharge  much  diminished. — Rep. 

7th.    Very  little  purulent  matter  secreted. — Cont. 

9th.     Nearly  well. — Rep. 
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QueUudandaforeiitf  et  que  culpaada,  Ticistim, 
Vtu^Hiu,  cretit  mos  hsc.  cart>OBe»  notomtM.— Pbasi us. 

Ohservations  on  the  Testicles.  By  James  Russell,  f.r.c.s.,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the.  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
&c. — Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  276.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.,  London. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiKO  the  self-gratulatory  tone  of  the  dedication,  this 
volume  is  written  in  a  plain,  easy,  and  familiar  style ;  and  we  have 
derived  some  pleasure  from  its  perusal,  which  is  more  than  we  fre- 
quently do  from  elementary  works  of  a  preceptive  character.  The 
chief  value  of  such  works  lies  in  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  and 
their  most  important  duty  is  to  inculcate  established  principles, 
and  to  reiterate  truths  acknowledged  and  confessed  by  all.  No- 
velty is  no  recommendation  to  such  works ;  for,  although  lateness 
of  discovery  does  not  lessen  the  worth  of  facts,  the  majority  of 
truths  are  homely  and  old-fashioned.  Hence,  "  Elements,*' 
"  Lectures,"  and  "  Introductions,"  however  useful  they  may  prove 
to  the  student,  do  not  in  general  do  more  than  repeat  to  the  vete- 
ran a  thrice-told  tale. 

But  these  observations  of  Mr.  Russell  hold  a  somewhat  higher 
rank,  and  demand,  of  course,  more  general  attention ;  for,  being 
founded  on  lectures  composed  "about  thirty  years  ago,"  and  "  im- 
proved by  the  additional  information  which  the  author  has  since 
acquired  from  experience  and  study,"  they  cannot  but  contain 
some  practical  information  worthy  the  attention  of  all ;  especially 
as  we  learn  that  the  author  has  "  had  many  opportunities,  during 
the  long  period  above  mentioned,"  of  studying  the  important  class 
of  aifections  about  which  he  writes,  ''under  a  great  variety  of 
modificationr." 
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The  essay  consists  cf  seven  chapters,  which  treat  successively  of, 
1,  the  number  of  the  testicles;  2,  descent  of  the  testicles;  3,  du* 
eases  of  the  scrotum  ;^  4,  tunica  vaginalis  ;  5,  hydrocele:  6,  diseases 
of  the  testicles;  7,  diseases  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  first  chapter  commences  with  a  truism,  viz.  that  "  a  roan  is 
naturally  provided  with  two  testicles,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
scrotum;*'  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  thesis  would  exclude 
much  else.  But  the  author  has  contrived  to  collect  details  of  some 
cases  of  monorchides  and  triorchide^,  which  are  pathologically  and 
physiologically  interesting, 

"In  a  few  individuals,  the  number  of  testicles  has  been  ibund 
greater  or  less  than  the  usual  standard,  more  frequently  less,  and 
sometimes  entirely  wanting.  The  total  want  of  testicles  in  the 
scrotum  is  a  circumstance  very  alarming  to  parents,  from  the  appre- 
hensions which  they  naturally  entertain  respecting  the  virility  of 
their  child.  These  apprehensions,  however,  are  for  the  most  prt 
groundless,  as  the  absence  of  testicles  from  the  scrotum  arises  merely 
from  their  having  failed  to  descend  from  the  abdomen  before  birth; 
there  being  undoubted  instances  of  men  without  the  vestige  of  tes- 
ticles in  the  scrotum  having  become  the  fathers  of  munerous  families. 
And  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  persons  of  this  peculiar  formation 
of  parts,  one  or  two  testicles,  of  a  full  size,  and  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects, have  almost  invariably  been  found  in  the  abdomen,  so  that 
a  dissection  in  which  the  testicles  were  entirely  wanting,  both  in 
the  scrotum  and  in  the  abdomen,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

**  A  few  cases  of  monorchides  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  character, 
are  found  in  the  records  of  medicine.  They  are  modified  by  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  which  constitute  three  varieties. 

"  In  the  first  variety,  the  solitary  testicle  was  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  deep  fissure,  the  lobes  on  each  side  were  as  large  as  a  full 
grown  testicle,  and  each  was  provided  with  a  spermatic  chord,  which 
ran  up  to  the  same  side  of  the  body.  The  fissure,  the  lobes,  and 
the  duplication  of  parts,  obviously  result  from  the  partial  coales- 
cence of  two  testicles. 

'*  The  second  variety  has  undoubtedly  the  same  origin,  only  the 
coalescence  is  more  general,  and  the  incorporation  more  complete. 
The  single  testicle  was  much  larger  than  in  an  ordinary  full-sized 
testicle,  equable  in  its  surface,  without  any  deep  fissure  dividing  it 
into  lobes,  and  provided  with  two  spennatic  chords,  running  to  the 
different  sides  of  the  body.  From  the  simple  structure  of  the  ta- 
ticles,  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  both  might  be  incorporated, 
without  destroying  their  function  as  secreting. organs. 

"  The  third  variety  agrees  with  the  other  two,  in  having  one  tes- 
ticle and  two  spennatic  chords,  while  it  differs  from  them  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  both,  spermatic  chords  running  to  the  same  side  of  the 
body.  The  origin  of  this  variety  is  not  so  obvious,  though,  like  the 
other  two,  it  is  not  productive  of  any  inconvenience  to  the 
individual."  (P.  1.) 

**  The  annals  of  medicine  contain  many  cases  of  reputed  trio/- 
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chides,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for 
the  diagnosis,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  peculiarity,  their  true 
character  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  result  of  a  special  investi- 
gation.  Various  authors  mention  the  peculiarity  of  three  testicles 
as  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

''  Although  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  number  of  testicles, 
the  existence  of  more  than  three  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  cases  recorded  of  persons  with  four  testi* 
cles,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  verified  by  dissection.  It  has  been 
said  that  persons  have  appeared  with  five,  or  even  six  testicles.  In 
the  person  who  had  six  testicles,  four  were  of  the  natural  size,  and 
two  much  smaller.  1  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  a  discussion  for 
which  the  data  are  too  defective  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion . 

''  With  regard  to  the  amorous  propensities  and  generative  facul- 
ties of  persons  with  supernumerary  testicles,  the  report  of  authors 
is  in  general  favorable  to  their  being  more  powerful  than  in  other 
men.  But  as  those  authors  often  indulge  in  a  playsome  humour, 
iheir  evidence  must  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve.  For, 
in  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject,  it  is  hardly  philosophical  to 
mention  the  case  of  a  monk  with  three  testicles,  who  was  so  sala- 
cious  as  to  have  indomitable  passions,  which  prevented  him  from 
keeping  his  vow  of  chastity;  or  that  of  a  land-grave,  with  a  like 
peculiarity,  who  was  allowed  a  concubine  as  a  reasonable  indulgence 
to  a  man  of  his  amorous  complexion,  who  could  not  remain -satisfied 

with  the  use  of  a  single  woman,'**  (P.  7.) 

» 

We  think  our  author  places  rather  too  implicit  reliance  upon 
sonkC  of  the  cases  referred  to  as  recorded  in  **the  Annals  of  Medi- 
cine." That  the  testicles  may  be  lobulated,  and  that,  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  they  may  become  united,  will  be  found  to  be 
only  in  accordance  with  the  established  laws  ofepigenesis;  but  the 
occurrence  of  a  third  or  fourth  distinct  testicle,  (not  a  lobule,  or 
lobules,  detached  .or  attached,)  and  especially  the  passage  of  the 
t\vo  spermatic  cords  to  the  same  side,  are  such  wide  wanderings,  as 
to  require  the  most  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  to  warrant 
their  truth,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  some  errors  in  the  exa- 
minations have  not  vitiated  the  accounts;  especially  as  neither 
JVlorgagni,  nor  Haller,  nor  Meckel,  ever  discovered  a  third  testicle 
in  the  dissections  of  reputed  triorchides,**  although  otlier  authori- 
tiesy  of  less  weight,  have  put  several  supposed  cases  on  record. 
These,  however,  .have  most  probably  been  detached  lobules,  mis- 
taken for  distinct  testicles. 

With  regard  to  the  Descent  of  the  Testicles,  the  subject  of  the 
second  chapter,  the  author  observes,  that  nothing,  is  known  re- 
specting the  cause  of  occasional  retardation;  and  he  continues,  . 

"  It  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  imperfection  in  the.confine^ 
iesticle,  since,  upon  an  average  of  observations,  the  retained  testicle 

•   «  A  dog,  remarkable  for  bis  salacity,  bad  two  testicles  in  tbe  scrotum,  and 
one  iti  tbe  abdon^ea. 
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is  as  fully  formed  and  as  large  as  .those  which  have  descended  into 
the  scrotum."  (P.  12.) 

This  is  certainly  contrary  to  our  experience:  we  hare  never  met 
with  a  case  in  which  the  descent  of  the  testicle  was  delayed,  in 
which  its  development  was  not  retarded,  if  not  entirely  arrested. 
Cases  may  occur  in  which,  from  preternatural  impediments  in  tbe 
canal,  the  descent  may  be  occasionally  delayed  or  prevented;  bat, 
in  general,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  development  is  closely  cos* 
nected  with  the  persistence  of  the  testicles  in  the  abdomen. 

The  following  practical  remarks  are  good;  reports  of  sach  cases 
of  error  we  have  occasionally  published  in  our  Journal. 

**  When  a  testicle  is  arrested  in  its  progress  through  the  iogaiiial 
canal,  it  produces  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  which  is  readily  mistakeo 
for  an  inguinal  hernia.  Both  complaints  occupy  tbe  same  place  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  both  proceed  from  the  protrusion  of  a  viscos 
from  the  abdomen,  and,  if  the  medical  attendant  be  not  aware  that 
the  patient  has  no  testicle  in  the  same  side  of  the  scrotum,  be  n* 
gards  the  case  as  an  inguinal  hernia.  Under  this  mistake,  a  fruit- 
less attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  and,  when  this  attempt 
fails,  a  bandage  is  applied,  which,  by  exciting  pain,  leads  to  a  more 
accurate  examination  of  tha  symptoms,  and  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  true  nature  of  the  case;  for,  when  an  arrested  testide 
is  the  cause  of  the  swelling,  there  is  greater  sensibility  to  pressure, 
and  a  peculiar  sensation  which  characterizes  the  feeling  of  a  testicle. 
The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  occasionally  increased,  by  the  com- 
plication of  two  complaints,  which  the  late  descent  of  tne  testicle 
contributes  much  to  favour.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  patient 
has  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  the  large  size  of  the  testicle  widens 
the  inguinal  canal  to  a  preternatural  degree.  In  the  second  place, 
the  surrounding  parts  have  their  disposition  to  contract  which  ex- 
isted in  early  life  greatly  impaired,  so  that,  from  the  concurrence  of 
those  two  causes,  there  is  an  opening  left  into  which  some  of  tbe 
abdominal  viscera  may  easily  enter,  and  produce  a  hernia  of  tbe 
congenital  form."  (P.  12.) 

After  quoting  the  very  curious  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Hatcbeson, 
in  which  a  sailor  had  imposed  upon  the  examining  surgeons  man? 
times,  by  elevating  his  testicles  into  the  inguinal  passages,  and 
thus  simulating  a  double  hernia,  those  curious  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  descent  are  referred  to,  in  which  the  testicle, 
instead  of  descending  through  the  inguinal  canal^  accompanies  tbe 
femoral  vessels  in  their  progress  under  Poupart's  ligament,  making 
its  appearance  at  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  Amaud  gives  several 
instances  of  this  singular  variety.  The  most  instmctive  case  is 
detailed  at  considerable  length.  The  following  are  Uie  chief  points 
worthy  attention. 

"  An  officer,  about  forty  years  of  age,  consulted  Mr.  Amaud  re- 
specting a  swelling  in  the  bend  of  the  thigh,  which  was  taken  for  s 
hernia.     Upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  case,  however,  Mr. 
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Arnaud  latiified  himself  that  the  swelling  was  not  a  hernia,  but  a 
misplaced  testicle.  He  adduces  three  reasons  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  ]st»  That  the  officer  had  not  a  testicle  in  the  same  side 
of  the  scrotum.  2dy  That  the  swelling  had  the  form  and  consis- 
tence of  a  testicle,  the  appearance  of  the  spermatic  chord  alone 
being  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  case  from  a  case  of  crural  hernia. 
3d,  That  pressure  produced  exactly  the  same  sensation  on  this  aa 
on  the  other  testicle."  (P.  23.) 

Our  author  gives  to  the  most  commonplace  truths  an  interest, 
by  the  appositeness  of  his  illostrations,  so  that  we  are  tempted  to 
multiply  our  extracts. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  testicles  in  the  scrotum  does  not  produce  any 
change  in  the  constitution.  They  are  of  a  small  size,  and  are  not 
endowed  with  much  sensibility  during  infancy;  when  full  grown, 
they  are  rarely  equal  in  size,  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
known  by  all  practical  surgeons;  otherwise  their  ignorance  may 
lead  to  very  distressing  consequences.  Fabricius  Aquapendente 
gives  a  most  instructive  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  young  man^ 
who,  upon  observing  his  testicles  to  be  unequal  in  size,  became 
alarmed,  and  consulted  a  rupture-doctor  about  his  supposed  dis^ 
ease.  The  quack  pronounced  the  case  to  be  very  alarming,  and 
advised  the  immediate  extirpation  of  the  testicle.  The  patient, 
however,  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  severe  an  .operation  with- 
out farther  advice,  consulted  Aquapendente,  who  relieved  his  fear^ 
by  satisfying  him  that  the  supposed  disease  was  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  testicles,  a  difference  which 
almost  constantly  takes  place. 

''The  testicles  likewise  are  in  general  suspended  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  pubis."  (P.  24.) 

In  the  third  chapter,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Scrotum,  there  is 
much  instructive  matter,  collected  from  various  sources;  but,  as  it 
chiefly  consists  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Acrel,  Titley,  and 
others,  it  will  not  afford  us  many  quotations :  we  will  take,  how- 
ever, the  following. 

''The  scrotum  is  more  predisposed  to  mortify  than  most  parts  of 
the  body.  It  occasionally  mortifies  at  the  termination  of  tedious 
exhausting  fevers,  and  on  attacks  of  erysipelas.  Such  cases  are 
always  severe,  though  not  fatal,  excepting  under  circumstances 
particularly  unfavorable.  The  whole  of  the  scrotum  is  sometimes 
completely  destroyed,  and  afterwards  completely  regenerated,  even 
to  the  production  of  the  hair.  This,  however,  very  rarely  occurs. 
Even  tne  perfect  regeneration  of  the  skin  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
termination.  In  those  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  naked  surface 
of  the  testicle,  or  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  was,  after  the  cure,  co- 
vered only  with  a  thin  pellicle,  which  adhered  to  the  subjacent  parts, 
and  did  not  possess  any  mobility.  This  pellicle  or  cicatrix  is  often 
so  limited  in  extent,  as  to  confine  the  testicles  to  one  situation,  and 
sometimes  even  to  subject  them  to  an  inconvenient  degree  of  pres* 
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sure.  In  one  case,  the  constriction  was  so  gi*eat  as  to  create  tlie 
roost  excruciating  pain,  which  rendered  the  life  of  the  patient  m\^- 
rable,  and  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  removal  of  a  testicle.  But 
as  this  partial  operation  did  not  procure  complete  relief,  he  soon 
after  requested  to  have  the  other  testicle  also  removed.  This  was 
an  extreme  case.  But  when  the  tendency  to  constriction  once 
begins  there  is  no  method  known  of  arresting  its  progress,  nor  of 
.  palliating  its  effects."  (P.  64.) 

''  The  most  singular  disease  of  the  scrotum  is  the  growth  of  a 
tumor  of  enormous  size.  In  a  memorable  case  of  the  kind,  Ger. 
Ephr.  1692,  the  tumor  attained  the  weight  of  more  than  200  lb.,  a 
weight  considerably  greater  than  the  weight  of  a  well  grown  man 
of  ordinary  stature.  These  tumors,  in  general,  begin  insensibly 
without  pain,  and  are  not  perceived  till  they  attract  notice  by  an 
obvious  swelling.  In  a  few  cases  they  are  the  consequences  of  a 
blow,  or  their  commencement  is  marked  by  a  slight  attack  of  pain, 
which  is  temporary,  and  does  not  return  during  the  course  of  the 
complaint.  Their  progress  is  gradual  and  regular,  aind  4hey  naj 
often  ^e  traced  back  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  They  do  not  oc- 
casion any  inconvenience,  excepting  what  arises  from  their  bulk  and 
weight.  They  are  not  only  free  from  pain,  but  endued  with  very 
low  powers  of  sensibility,  since  neither  the  application  of  caustic 
nor  the -introduction  of  setons,  excite  any  troublesome  degree  of 
irritation.-  A  friend  of  mine,  who  practised  some  time  in  the  ^'est 
Indies,  informed  me  that  the  rats  sometimes  fed  upon  these  enor- 
mous tumors,  while  the  patient  lay  in  a  most  helpless  condition, 
and  was  unable  to  defend  himself  from  their  attacks.  The  tumors 
bore  being. handled  with  considerable  roughness,  without  the  patient 
suffering  from  this  rude  treatment,  excepting  when  the  pressure  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  surface  corresponding  to  the  situatiOD  of 
the  testicle;  then,  indeed,  the  patient  complained  of  pain,  as  the 
testicle  still  retained  its  natural  Sensibility,  or  even  possessed  it  m 
an  unusual  degree.  The  growth  of  such  immense  swellings  does 
not  affect  the  constitution,  nor  produce  any  symptom  of  debility. 
It  does  not,  in  all  cases,  even  impair  the  function  of  generation, 
as  Delpech  particularly  mentions  that  neither  the  penis  nor  testicles 
had  lost  any  thing  of  their  natural  faculties.  In  this  respect,  bow- 
ever,  the  symptoms  are  not  uniform,  since,  in  some  cases,  the  func- 
tions of  the  testicles  seem  to  be  suspended  or  impaired.  In  tlie  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Corse  Scott,  the  patient  had  not  had  any  con- 
nexion with  a  female  for  ten  years  before  the  time  Mr,  Scott  saw 
him.  In  the  case  described  by  Dr.  Titley,  the  patient  had  lascivious 
desires  and  erections,  but  no  emissions.  While  Dr.  Wells  stal^ 
that  the  patient*s  health  remained  unimpaired,  while  his  virile  powers 
gradually  diminished,  as  the  scrotal  tumor  increased. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  investigate  these  particulars  with  great  care, 
since  the  expediency  of  saving  or  of  removing  the  testicle  often 
depends  upon  the  result  of  this  investigation. 

'*  This  very  singular  disease  of  the  scrotum  belongs  to  the  wanner 
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climates  of  the  globe,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  corres- 
pondent latitudes  of  Africa.  It  is  endemic,  and  very  prevalent 
among  the  Bambara  nation,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  among  whom 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  monstrous  testicle  is  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  nobility.  When  the  patient  goes  out  to  ride,  the  testicle  is  sup- 
ported on  a  bowl  placed  on  the  pummel  of  the  saddle;  and  when 
of  the  largest  size,  supported  on  a  sheet  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
and  dragged  along  the  ground,  when  he  attempts  to  walk. 

*'  I  know  of  only  two  well  authenticated  cases  of  this  disease 
having  originated  in  Europe.  One  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Listen,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh ;  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Mr.  Delpech,  of  Montpelier.  There  is  a  third  case,  by 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Manchester,  probably  of  the  same  kind,  though,  as  the 
symptoms  are  not  decideclly  marked,  I  have  not  included  it  in  the 
number  of  well  authenticated  cases."  (P.  68,) 

It  appears,  from  Mr.  Russell's  account,  that  the  chimney- 
sweeper's cancer  is  rarely  met  with  in  Edinburgh,  although  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  London;  and,  as  he  observes,  from  the 
Parisian  surgeons  being  silent  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that  it 
seldom  occurs  in  Paris. 

The  chapter  on  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  short,  and  will  not  afford 
a  single  extract;  but  the  following,  which  treats  of  Hydro- 
cele, and  in  which  the  diagnoses  are  canvassed,  and  the  merits  of 
the  different  modes  of  cure  discussed,  will  afford  us  matter  for 
several. 

**  A  hydrocele  may  be  mistaken  for  a  disease  of  a  very  different 
nature,  or,  conversely,  another  disease  mistaken  for  a  hydrocele;' 
or,  although  the  case  be  actually  a  hydrocele,  it  may  be  accompa- 
nied with  singular  circumstances,  which  are  not  disclosed  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  Thus,  a  hydrocele  retaining  its  transpa- 
rency may,  instead  of  containing  a  fluid,  contain  a  collection  of 
hydatids.  This  case,  though  rare,  I  have  known  to  occur,  to  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  pperator.  A  still  more  rare  instance  of 
a  case  of  transparency  not  being  an  absolute  criterion  of  hydrocele 
is  mentioned  by  Richter,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  a  rheu- 
msLtic  swelling  of  the  testicles,  in  which  the  affected  testicle  was 
transparent.  The  affection  passed  from  the  one  testicle  to  the  other, 
an  alternation  characteristic  of  rheumatic  complaints.  Besides 
hydatids,  I  have  known  an  adventitious  encysted  transparent  tumor 
adhering  to  the  epididymis,  and  filling  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  existence  of  such  a  tumor  is  not  known  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration. 

**  But  the  most  frequent  causes  of  difficulty  arise  from  want  of 
transparency,  either  from  opacity  in  the  contained  fluid,  or  from* 
the  preternatural  thickness  and  consequent  opacity  of  the  tunica 
va^nalis.  This  latter  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  It  is  likewise, 
in  general,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  which  prevents 
the  fluctuation  of  the  contained  fluid,  or  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
the  testicle  from  being  indistinctly  perceived.     When  the  hydrocele 
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IS  tense,  and  of  long  standing,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
occasional  acute  lancinating  pains,  resembling  those  of  a  scirrhous 
testicle.  Under  these  imposing  symptoms  a  hydrocele  has  been 
removed  as  a  case  of  scirrhous  testicle,  when  a  subsequent  dissec- 
tion has  shewn  the  testicle  to  have  been  quite  sound,  and  castratioo 
unnecessary.  So  calamitous  a  mistake  points  out  the  expediency 
of,  in  all  cases,  dividing  the  tunica  vaginalis  before  proceeding  to 
operate."  (P.  111.) 

**  Another  cause  of  deception  is  presented  by  a  singular  modifi- 
cation of  congenital  hernia,  fn  this  case,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
omentum  in  contact  with  the  testicle  became  soil  from  mortification : 
this  preternatural  softness  misled  the  surgeon,  who,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  expect  any  such  change,  conceived  the  case  to  be  a 
hydrocele.  The  mistake,  however,  did  not  occasion  any  senoos 
inconvenience."  (P.  1 17.) 

*^  The  tendency  of  a  hydrocele  to  increase  is  not  circumacribed 
within  any  determinate  limits.  It  sometimes  attains  a  most  enor- 
mous bulk.  Mr.  Cline  drew  off  six  quarts  of  fluid  from  a  hydrocele 
on  the  person  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian.  But  by  hi 
the  largest  on  record  is  one  mebtioned  by  Mursinna,  which  was 
twenty- seven  inches  in  its  long  axis,  and  seventeen  in  its  transverse. 
The  enormous  size  of  this  hydrocele  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  ot' 
credibility;  I  shall  therefore  give  the  measurement  in  the  author's 
own  words :  *  Diese  Geschwulst  betrug  in  ihrer  grossten  Lange,  von 
oben  bis  unten,  drey  Viertheil  einer  £lle,  und  in  der  Mitte,  tm 
Durchschnitt  von  einer  Seite  zur  andern,  eine  halbe  Elle  weniger 
einem  Zoll."  (P.  124.) 

We  extract  the  following  as  being  a  good  summary  of  theresuiti 
of  different  modes  of  treatment  pursued  in  cases  of  hydrocele,  and 
as  afibrding  a  view  of  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  the  author,  after  so 
long  a  practice  and  such  considerable  experience. 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  hydrocele,  the  particular  case 
under  consideration  may  be  either  idiopathic  or  symptomatic  of 
some  other  affection.  Mr.  Pott  relates  a  very  instructive  case,  in 
which  the  hydrocele  was  evidently  dependent  on  a  fit  of  gout,  as  the 
swelling  disappeared  along  with  the  departure  of  the  gout.  And 
9ir  £.  Home  relates  three  cases  symptomatic  of  an  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  in  which  the  hydrocele  disappeared  upon  the  cure  of  the 
strictures. 

**  Hydrocele,  though  a  troublesome  complaint,  and  very  annoy- 
ing from  its  unwieldy  bulk,  is  rarely  painful,  and  never  dangeroar 
It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life.  Infants  are  occasionally  bom  with 
hydrocele;  but  in  them,  or  in  children  at  an  early  age,  the  hydro- 
cele often  admits  of  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  its  cure  may  be  pro- 
moted, and  insured  almost  to  certainty,  by  the  application  of 
stimulating  embrocations.  But  hydrocele,  in  patients  of  advanced 
years,  is  a  dironic,  stationary  complaint,  which  does  not  usually 
Undergo  any  favorable  change  spontaneously.  In  a  few  cases,  is* 
deed^  the  accumalated  fluid  is  completely  removed  by  absoipttOD. 
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**  Besides  a  spontaneous  cure  of  hydrocele  by  the  natural  powers 
of  the  system,  an  accidental  cure  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the 
rupture  of  the  containing  parts.  Dr.  Douglas  relates  two  cases 
of  tense  hydroceles,  in  both  of  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  gave  way 
upon  a  slight  inflexion  of  the  body.  The  effused  fluid  escaped  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  from  which  it  was  speedily  ab- 
sorbed. A  like  rupture  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence. In  either  case  the  cure  is  complete  for  a  time,  but  not  always 
permanent.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  parts  were  greatly  distended, 
not  only  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum 
also  gave  way,  in  consequence  of  a  great  exertion.  By  this  means 
the  whole  fluid  was  completely  evacuated,  and  a  permanent  cure 
obtained. 

**  The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  hydrocele  has  afforded  ample 
opportunity  to  try  various  methods  of  cure,  and  to  ascertain  their 
respective  values. 

''  The  only  mode  of  cure  now  employed  consists  in  evacuating 
the  fluid  by  an  operation.  This  operation  is  more  or  less  simple, 
according  to  the  object  which  the  surgeon  has  in  view.  If  his  sole 
objeet  be  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  without  using  any  precaution  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  collection,  he  has  only  to  make  an  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  which  the  fluid  escapes. 
The  mere  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  however,  produces  only  a  tem- 
porary, or  what  is  in  general  termed  a  palliative,  cure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  easy,  and  for  a  time  relieves  the  patient  so  completely,  that 
it  is  oflen  employed  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  simple  and 
easily  performed;  but  may  prove  troublesome  or  dangerous,  by  im- 
prudence or  mismanagement.  If  the  surgeon  is  not  sufficiently  on 
his  guard,  he  may  wound  the  testicle,  or  the  artery  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  which,  by  occasioning  an  unrestrainable  heemorrhage,  has  led 
to  the  loss  of  the  testicle;  or  if,  by  undervaluing  the  risk  of  irrita- 
tion, an  attack  of  inflammation  has  been  excited  subsequent  to  the 
operation,  the  consequences  have  proved  fatal. 

*'  When  the  surgeon  has  a  higher  object  in  view,  by  using  means 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  the  cure  is  termed  radical.  This  object  is  at- 
tainable in  two  ways:  either  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the 
parts,  or  by  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  For  this 
purpose,  six  different  modes  of  operating  have  been  employed .  The 
temporary  irritation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  the  canula  or  by  a 
bougie;  Uie  introduction  of  a  seton;  Uie  excision  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis; the  application  of  caustic;  the  injection  of  a  stimulating 
fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  or  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  its  whole  length.  The  first  four 
methods  are  now  almost  universally  abandoned.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  cure 
by  injection,  and  the  cure  by  incision.  But,  whichever  method  is 
preferred,  it  is  desirable  to  operate  before  the  hydrocele  has  attained 
a  large  size;  since,  when  the  hydrocele  is  vSiy  large,  the  inflam- 
mation, by  spreading  over  a  more  extensive  surface,  produces  more 
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violent  symptoms.  To  avoid  this  inconvenieiice,  it  is  vsoal  to 
evacuate  the  fluids  watch  the  progress  of  the  subsequent  collectioii, 
and,  when  the  hydrocele  has  attained  a  convenient  size,  proceed  to 
perform  the  radical  cure. 

'*The  cure  by  incision  is  by  far  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
generally  employed ;  the  cure  by  injection  has  been  more  recently 
introduced.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Sabatier, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stn*gery  of  Paris,  published  an 
excellent  dissertation  on  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  explaining  par- 
ticularly the  cure  by  injection.  About  twenty  years  after.  Sir 
James  Earle  published  an  essay,  strongly  recommending  the 
cure  by  injection.  His  recommendation  produced  a  poweHii] 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British  surgeons,  so  that  the 
(iure  by  injection  became  the  favourite  operation.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  easily  performed,  and  of  subjecting  the 
patient  to  a  shorter  confinement.  But,  though  the  consecutive 
symptoms  are  in  ^neral  more  mild,  yet  a  greater  proportion  of 
deaths  happen  in  consequence  of  the  cure  by  injection  than  of  the 
cure  by  incision.*  It  is  likewise  more  uncertain  as  to  its  efficaqr, 
as  the  hydrocele  sometimes  returns  more  than  once.  The  pctaibi- 
lity  of  these  frequent  returns  afiPords  a  proof  that  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  not  obliterated.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  the 
secondary  effusion,  immediately  after  the  operation,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  cure  by  injection,  therefore,  must  depend 
upon  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  parts,  not  upon  an  obliteration 
of  the  vaginal  cavity.  This  opinion  has  the  support  of  Mr.  B.  Beli 
and  Mr.  Ramsden. 

**  The  cure  by  incision,  when  properly  conducted,  aocomplisbes 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  vaginal  cavity,  which  renders  a 
relapse  impossible.  A  gentle'man  who  had  the  cure  by  injectioB 
performed  without  success,  submitted  afterwards  to  the  cure  by 
incision,  and  declared  that  the  cure  by  Injection  was  the  mare 
painful  of  the  two.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
with  the  result  of  finding  my  confidence  in  the  certainty  and  per- 
manence of  the  cure  by  injection  gradually  abate."  (P.  126.) 

Hernia  humoralis,  and  other  ordinary  afTections,  we  shai] 
pass  without  especial  notice,  as  the  matter  collected  is  less  in- 
teresting than  on  the  subject  of  "Wasting  of  the  Testicles." 
Before,  however,  coming  to  this  topic,  we  must,  as  an  intro- 
duction, make  room  for  the  following  observations  on  a 

"Very  interesting  sympathetic  affection  of  the  testicles  (whicbi 
occurs  in  certain  cases  of  cynanche  parotidea,^  when  the  pain  and 
swelling  abate  suddenly,  and  the  affection  is  transferred  directly  to 
the  brain,  producing  convulsions  and  other  dangerous  symptoms. 

*  **  As  the  iotrodaotion  of  a  stimuUtmg  fluid  into  the  ceUalv  membnnt  af 
the  tcrotiun  excites  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  which  ocoasionattjr  prv*** 
fatal,  the  surgeon  shoul(^be  on  his  guard  to  avoid  this  accident  bj  a  carefiil  •»- 
nagement  of  the  trocar  and  canula. 

t  **  <  Mumps/  in  England ;  '  Branks,'  in  Scotland." 
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which  occasionally  prove  fatal.  This  translation  of  the  secondary 
affection  to  an  organ  of  a  different  class  from  the  one  primarily 
affected,  is  a  very  singular  deviation  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
vicarious  affections.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  affec- 
tion is  the  injurious  effects  of  free  evacuations,  a  practice  naturally 
applied  to  a  case  characterized  by  all  the  symptoms  of  active  in- 
fiammation.  Yet  it  seems  a  fact  well  established  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  this  disease,  that  the  copious  detraction  of  blood 
brings  on  those  dangerous  attacks  upon  the  brain,  which  admit  of 
relief  only  by  a  discharge  from  one  of  the  organs  originally  affected. 
This  practice,  with  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  relieving  the 
brain  from  oppressioja,  has  been  put  directly  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, by  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ear,  and  to  the  region 
of  the  parotid  gland.  Blisters,  indeed,  have  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  applied  to  the  testicles,  though,  from  the  striking 
analogy  of  circumstances,  there  is  great  encouragement  to  try  the 
practice:  for  the  spontaneous  resolution  of  this  sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  the  testicles  is  accomplished  by  a  copious  discharge  from  the 
surface  of  the  scrotum ;  while  the  suppression  of  this  discharge, 
either  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  application'  of  repellent  me- 
dicines, induces  a  translation  of  the  attack  to  the  brain,  accompa- 
nied by  the  usual  disastrous  consequences. 

'*  Besides  the  above  peculiarities,  there  is  a  distressing  tendency 
in  this  sympathetic  jiffection  to  cause  a  decay  of  the  testicle.  In 
these  unfortunate  cUses,  the  decrease  of  the  swelling  does  not  stop 
when  the  testicle  has  been  reduced  to  its  natural  size,  but  continues 
uninterruptedly  till  the  substance  of  the  testicle  is  completely 
wasted,  nothing  remaining  but  an  empty  bag,  very  sensible  to 
pressure,  or  to  any  kind  of  irritation.  There  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  there  is  only  a  partial  reduction  of  size.  I  recollect  but  one 
instance  of  this  variety.*  M.  Richter  gives  a  very  curious  history 
of  a  kind  of  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  testicle,  in  which  the  cure 
was  effected  by  the  swelling  subsiding  below  the  natural  size  of  the 
testicle;  which,  however,  afterwards  regained  its  healthy  size. 
But  this  is  a  recovery  which  the  patient  has  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect. The  only  well-authenticated  case  of  this  is  given  by 
Saviard,  who,  in  performing  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele,  found  the  testicle  so  completely  shrunk  as  to  be 
concealed  between  the  folds  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Upon  the 
cure  of  the  hydrocele,  however,  the  testicle  regained  its  original 
size."  (P.  162.) 

Wasting  of  the  testicles,  however,  is  occasionally  met  with, 
not  as  a  symptom  of  any  other  cognizable  disease,  but  as  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  the  organ  itself.  ^ 

"  Fortunately,"  however,  (as  our  author  observes,)  "  the  decay 
of  the  testicle  is  not  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  the 
information  on  the  subject  lies  scattered  over  the  works  of  surgical 
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authors,  few  of  whom  have  ever  seen  more  than  two  or  three  cases 
of  the  disease.  Baron  Larrey  is  the  only  person  I  know  who  has 
had  practice  in  it  upon  anything  like  an  extensive  scale,  and  his 
account  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  interesting.  After  the  return 
of  the  army  from  the  Egyptian  expedition,  many  soldiers  com- 
plained of  the  disappearance  of  the  testicles,  without  any  venereal 
affection.  The  testicles  lost  their  sensibility,  became  soft,  dimi- 
nished gradually  in  size,  and  seemed  to  be  dried  up.  The  attack, 
in  general,  began  in  one  testicle  at  a  time.  The  patient  did  not 
perceive  this  decay  tiH  the  testicle  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  size; 
it  approached  the  inguinal  canal,  and  was  about  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  horsebean.  It  was  indolent,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The 
spermatic  cord  itself  diminished  in  size,  and  partook  of  the  atrophy. 
When  both  testicles  were  affected,  the  patient  was  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  procreation,  of  which  he  was  apprised  by  the  absence  of 
all  desire,  and  by  the  laxity  of  the  parts  of  generation.  This  loss 
influences  all  the  interior  organs.  The  inferior  extremities  become 
lean,  and  totter  under  them ;  the  countenance  becomes  discoloured, 
the  beard  thin,  the  stomach  loses  its  tone,  the  digestion  is  impaired, 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  deranged.  Several  soldiers  with  this 
infirmity  were  invalided. 

'*  This  complaint  is  ascribed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  war,  and,  above  all,  to  the  use  of  spi- 
rits made  from  dates,  in  which  different  specii^s  of  Solanum  were 
infused.  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  procured  the  atrophy  of  the 
testicles  by  the  continued  application  to  the  scrotum  of  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  hemlock. 

"  When  the  atrophy  is  complete,  art  does  not  offer  any  resource; 
but,  at  its  commencement,  the  distressing  consequences  may  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  vapour-baths,  dry  friction  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  urtlcationof  the  thighs,  refreshing  stomachic  remedies, 
and  good  diet.  A  person  may  be  secured  against  this  accident  by 
abstaining  from  the  immoderate  use  of  women  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Since  the  return  from  Egypt,  Larrey  had  occasion  to  treat  this 
malady  in  many  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  brought  it  upon 
themselves  by  like  excesses.  In  one  person,  this  malady  had,  in  a 
very  short  time,  attained  an  extreme  degree  of  malignity,  insomuch 
as  to  make  both  testicle  disappear  almost  entirely.  The  patient, 
who  heretofore  was  of  a  robust  constitution,  with  a  thick  beard  and 
prominent  features,  lost  all  character  of  virility,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  effeminate  being ;  his  beard  was  thin,  his  voice 
exceedingly  feeble  and  shrill;  his  genitals  without  action,  and  in- 
capable  of  generating.     All  means  of  cure  proved  ineffectual. 

'^  Similar  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  deep  wounds  upon 
the  nape  of  the  nfeck."  (P.  156.) 

Will  phrenology  throw  any  light  upon  this  latter  conse^ 
quence?  Will  deep  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cerebellum  impair  its  presumed  functions  in  regulating  the 
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sexual  desires,  and,  of  coursei  the  normal  state  of  the  subser- 
Tient  generative  organs? 

**  Excessive  venery  is  represented  as  an  exciting  cause  of  this 
atrophy ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  abstinence  from  all  connexion  with 
women,  or  uninterrupted  continence,  has  been  supposed  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  two  opposite  extremes  destroying  the  functions  of  an 
orgkn;  and  this  may  possibly  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  testicles, 
though  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  established 
upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  induction.  Supposing  it  true,  the 
case  should  not  be  so  hopeless  as  the  other  variety,  since,  by  encou- 
raging the  patient  to  employ  the  parts  in  discharging  their  natural 
function,  if  the  disease  be  not  confirmed,  there  is  a  probable  pros- 
pect of  recovery.  In  the  case  given  by  Saviard,  the  shrinking  of 
the  testicles  was  ascilbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  therefore 
did  not  indicate  any  radical  defect  in  the  testicle.  In  cases  of 
hydrocele  in  which  the  testicle  undergoes  any  change,  it  is  usually 
that  of  enlargement.  One  other  case  of  the  diminution  of  the 
testicle  in  hydrocele  is  recorded,  in  which  the  surgeon  removed  the 
testicle,  supposing  it  useless  and  irrecoverable.  His  practice,  in 
this  respect,  was  precipitate,  since  the  result  of  Saviard's  case  gave 
sufficient  encouragement  to  expect  a  favourable  termination;  at 
least,  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  case  with  patience.  The  rashness  of  the  surgeon  in  this  in- 
stance demonstrates  the  advantage  derived  from  an  extensive  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  recorded  by  our  predecessors, 
as  this  knowledge  may  enable  us  to  treat  a  case  judiciously,  which 
otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  quite  new,  and  without  any  previ- 
ous experience  to  regulate  our  practice. 

**  There  is  a  solitary  case,  by  Dr.  Greenfield,  of  a  patient  with  a 
decayed  testicle,  cured  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  cantha- 
rides.  The  testicle  had  decreased  to  the  size  of  a  filbert-nut;  but, 
after  the  cure,  it  had  recovered  its  natural  magnitude. 

**  The  decay  of  both  testicles  is  one  of  those  melancholy  catas- 
trophes which  makes  a  deep  and  indelible  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer.  Unfortunately,  too,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  interposition  of  art  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  afford 
any  effectual  relief;  nor  is  the  prospect  of  discovering  any  method 
of  cure  very  flattering,  as  the  cases  occur  too  rarely  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject  fully  in  all  its  bearings,  so 
as  to  ascertain  which  mode  of  practice  is  the  best.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  must  regard  decay  of  the  testicles  to  be  a  disease 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  remove."  (P.  163.) 

**  The  testicle  has  likewise  been  found  completely  wasted,  after 
the  termination  of  a  tedious  severe  fever.  In  this  case,  there  is  not 
any  intimation  of  the  approaching  evil  given  by  previous  alarming 
symptoms;  it  is  accidentally  discovered.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness  this  form  of  the  complaint,  but  do  not  know  its 
nature."  (P.  170.) 
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The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  b  oocupied  wilh  ob- 
servations on  Neuralgic  Affections  of  the  Testicles,  on  Fun- 
gus HannatodeSy  and  various  other  matigofuit  •  and  non- 
malignant  changes  which  occur  in  these  organs ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  Dkeaaes  of  the 
Spermatic  Cord.  Our  notice,  however^  has  extended  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  purposed,  and  therefore  we  abslaia 
&om  making  any  further  quotations,  and  close  our  analysis 
by  recommending  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  yoimger 
brethren,  especially  students,  who  will  find  much  valuable 
information  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and  detailed  in 
concise  terms. 

A  Treatise  on  same  NervotLS  Disorders;  being  chiefly  intended  to 
illustrate  those  Varieties  which  simulate  Structural  Disease, 
By  £dwin  LsEy  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
formerly  Mouse-Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. — 8yo.  pp.  152. 
Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  every  practitioner  of  mature  age  and 
experience  must  have  met  with  easel  of  hysteria  (as  they  are 
called),  or  of  anomalous  nervous  maladies,  particularly  in 
voung  females^  in  which,  upon  a  retrospection  of  the  opinions 
]be  formed  at  the  time  of  their  nature  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment, he  confesses  to  himself  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  some  positive 
structural  disease,  wlien^  in  fact,  there  was  qothing  more 
than  general  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  In  truth, 
one  of  the  moat  difficult  duties  that  the  medical  practiuoner 
has  to  perform,  is  to  discriminate  purely  nervous  disease  from 
structural  disease;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  duty  is  as 
important  as  it  is  perplexing;  for,  in  most  instances,  when 
the  subjects  of  nervous  diseases  are  treated  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  labouring  under  some  local  disease  of 
structure,  the  treatment  that  is  adopted  not  only  fails  to  gife 
rehef,  but  very  generally  adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  renders  the  diagnosis  still  more  difficult  than  before 
the  patient  had  submitted  to  medical  interference  at  alL  If 
it  were  our  present  purpose  to  write  an  essay,  instead  of  to 
make  an  analysis  of  tne  work  before  us,  we  could  detail  very 
many  cases,  in  which  nervous  and  hysterical  young  females 
have  been  bled,  and  purged,  and  treated  by  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  untjl  their  health  was  irremediably  ruined,  upon 
the  mistaken  supposition  of  their  labouring  under  local  in- 
flammatory disease.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  led  to  their  being  more  strictly 
investigated ;  and,  if  we  cannot  yet  venture  to  declare  that 
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their  tne  pathology  is  made  clear,  we  have  at  least  made 
one  great  8te^  towards  improvement,  by  having  arrived  at 
sniiicient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  determine^ 
in  most  instances,  with  care  and  attention,  that  they  are  not 
really  the  diseases  of  which  they  so  often  assume  the  appear*- 
ance.  Many  well-known  writers  have  recently  devoted  their 
especial  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  amongst  others,  we 
may  particularly  mention  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.*  The  me- 
dical periodicals  also  teem  with  cases  of  nervous  diseases 
simulating  structural  disease. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  subject,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  can 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  enough  of  it  to  act  with  the 
confidence  which  arises  only  from  certain  and  established 
principles.  We  are  therefore  mteful  for  any  additional 
information  that  comes  from  such  respectable  authority  as 
Mr.  Lee,  who,  although  he  addresses  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  may  fairly 
claim  the  attention  of  old  and  experienced  practitioners.  He 
states  that  his  attention  was  originally  drawn  to  "  cases  of 
puzzling  and  intractable  nervous  disorder,*' by  the  observations 
made  on  them  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  Lectures,  and  he  has  been 
induced  to  publish  the  present  work,  from  having  since  wit- 
nessed, in  several  instances,  the  injurious  consequences  of 
nervous  disorder  being  mistaken  for  inflammatory  and  organic 
disease. 

Mr.  Lee  commences  with  a  few  observations  on  the  nervous 
system  of  men  and  animals,  and  next  enters  into  a  brief  in- 
quiry of  nervous  disorders  in  general.  Derangement  of  the 
fonctions  of  the  nervous  system  is  prevalent  in  proportion  to 
the  degrcfe  of  susceptibility  of  the  brain  to  impressions  pro« 
duced  on  it  by  external  agents,  or  by  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

**  This  cerebral  snsceptibility  rarely  exists  in  a  high  degree  while 
man  continues  in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, to  the  increased  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  to 
the  progress  made  in  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  civilized  nations, 
does  the  nervous  system  become  more  sensible  to  pleasing  and 
painful  impressions:  the  causes  of  nervous  excitement  become  more 
multiplied,  and  'a  high  degree  of  sensibility  is  engendered;  which, 
while  it  enhances  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  at  the  same  time 
predisposes  to  numerous  diseases,  from  which  the  barbarian  and  the 
labounng  man,  occupied  in  his  daily  routine  of  mechanical  employ- 
ment, are  exempt.  The  Romans,  under  the  republic,  enjoyed  an 
exemption  from  nervous  disorders,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast 

•  ComnienUriei  on  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Disease!  of  Females. 
— LfODgman,  18S7. 
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with  their  prevalence  among  the  same  people  in  later  times.  In 
this  country  these  complaints  prevail,  at  the  present  day,  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  at  any  former  period,  or  in  any  other  nation."  (P.  22.) 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  by  any  person  who  draws  his  con- 
clusion from  an  attentive  examination  of  different  classes  of 
society,  that  the  modern  system  of  education,  which  tends  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cerebral  faculties  in  a  degree  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  powers,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  nervous  susceptibility  becoming  exces- 
sively developed ;  the  prejudicial  effects  of  which  are  more 
evident  after  puberty,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
Ufe,  when  the  mental  sensibilities  are  more  directly  called 
into  action. .  *  Civic  life  developes  the  nervous  temperament 
and  predisposition  to  disorder  in  a  much  greater  degree  thsn 
a  residence  in  the  country. 

**  Women,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  phy- 
sical organization,  and  the  high  degree  of  nervous  sensibility  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  joined  to  their  more  sedentary  mode  of  life^ 
are  easily  and  more  strongly  affected  by  agreeable  or  painful  im- 
pressions; and,  consequently,  are  much  more  subject  to  nervous 
diseases  than  men,  who  are  comparativelv  exempt  from  various 
complaints  to  which  the  female  sex  are  liable;  but  who,  as  life  ad- 
vances, become  more  subject  to  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  io 
consequence  of  their  being  more  exposed  to  numerous  sources  of 
cerebral  excitement,  in  the  worry  and  turmoil  of  the  world.*'  (P.  25.) 

''  The  influence  of  moral  causes  in  the  production  of  nervous  dis- 
order has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  considered ;  hence  this  dis- 
order is  often  attributed  either  to  the  effects  which  it  occasions,  or 
to  any  disease  with  which  it  may  happen  to  co-exist.  It  is  only  is 
cases  of  mental  aberration  that  due  weight  is  ascribed  to  these  causes 
in  producing  the  disease.  M.  Georget,  who  has  ably  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  some  of  the  theories  which  refer  nervous  disorders  excla* 
sively  to  irritation  or  derangement  of  other  organs  than  the  braint 
says,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  '  If  the  stomach  be  irritated  bj 
improper  food,  many  diseases  may  be  occasioned;  in  like  manna', 
moral  causes  may  produce  disorder  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual 
functions.  The  only  occasions  on  which  importance  is  attached  U.> 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  when  there  is  compleu 
derangement;  an  individual  may  have  insomnia,  cephalagia,  moral 
intellectual,  or  muscular  weakness,  but  if  he  is  able  to  reason  and 
follow  certain  ideas,  it  is  said  that  the  brain  performs  its  functiims 
healthily;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  individual  experience  loss 
of  appetite  and  slight  distaste  for  food,  he  is  considered  to  be  la- 
bouring under  gastric  disorder.'* 

*^  Persons  sumsring  from  various  nervous  disorders  frequently  lire 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  retain  an  appearance  of  health,  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  long  continued  disease  of  tbc 
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parts  to  which  the  symptoms  are  referred.  When  disease  or  func- 
tional derangement  of  an  organ  remote  from  the  brain  co«exists  with 
nervous  disorder,  it  can  generally  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic 
symptoms;  and,  though  rarely  the  original  cause  of  the  cerebral 
affection,  it  may  react  on  the  brain,  so  as  to  keep  up  and  aggravate 
the  nervous  symptoms :  where  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  exists, 
it  also  frequently  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  relapses/*  (P.  29.) 

Nervous  disorders,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  accompanied 
by  fever,  nor  followed  by  serious  consequences.  They  vary 
greatly  in  their  symptoms  and  progress,  and  are  often  of  long 
duration;  the  symptoms  being  either  constantly  present,  or 
recurring  at  regular  or  irregular  periods.  Some  are  produc* 
tive  of  much  suffering;  while  others  do  not  occasion  pain, 
and  are  felt  merely  as  an  inconvenience.  In  some  cases,  the 
symptoms  frequently  shift  their  situation,  affecting  various 
parts  simultaneously,  or  in  succession ;  at  other  times,  they 
are  concentrated  towards  some  part  in  particular.  Although, 
in  general,  capable  of  being  greatly  alleviated  By  medical 
treatment,  they  sometimes  resist  all  the  efforts  of  art,  and 
either  cease  spontaneously,  or  become  merged  into  some  other 
disease. 

The  general  observations  Mr.  Lee  offers  upon  Hysteria 
are  correct,  as  far  as  they  go;  he  does  not,  indeed,  profess 
to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  subject.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  those,  and  that  justly,  who  ascribe  all  hysterical 
complaints  to  some  uterine  derangement,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  evidence  that  hysteria  is  essentially  a  disorder  of  the 
brain  may  be  deduced  from  observation  of  its  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  of  the  remedial  measures  which  are  productive  of 
the  greatest  benefit. 

**  In  all  cases,  pain  or  other  unpleasant  sensations  are  referred 
to  the  head;  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  of  sensation,  and  volun- 
tary motion,  are  more  or  less  impaired.  In  almost  every  instance, 
the  disease  is  induced  by  the  agency  of  mental  or  moral  impress 
sions,  acting  either  as  predisposing,  or  as  exciting  causes;  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  these  are  the  sole  causes  which  operate  in 
producing  the  disease,  the  disturbance  of  the  bodily  functions  being 
a.  consequence  of  the  cerebral  disorder.  In  those  cases  where  hys- 
teria is  occasioned  by  local  irritation  of  particular  organs,  the 
cause  becomes  in  general  apparent,  and  the  disease  usually  subsides 
on  its  removal,  as  the  following  cases  exemplify: 

'"A  young  woman,  set.  26,  in  whom  menstruation  is  always  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  scanty  in  quantity,  being  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  system,  a 
plethoric  state  is  occasioned.  The  day  previous,  or  on  the  day  of 
the  appearance  of  the  menses,  she  is  generally  attacked  by  headach, 
loss  of  appetite,  cramps  and  pains  in  the  epigastric  and  hypogastric 
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regions,  with  sense  of  weight  in  the  latter  part;  the  legs  and  anni 
are  debilitated  to  such  a  degree  that  she  cannot  sustain  herself,  she 
sheds  tears,  and  ;s  attacked  by  convulsions.  On  recovering,  she  is 
weakened  and  depressed,  feels  general  indisposition  for  some  hours, 
and  sometimes  experiences  great  pain  until  the  menstrua]  secretion 
is  established.  When  this  has  continued  two  or  three  days  withoat 
intermission,  she  is  entirely  relieved,  and  recovers  her  health  and 
strength  until  the  following  monthly  period,  when  similar  symptoms 
recur.  Bleeding,  leeches,  baths,  vegetable  diet,  relieve  the  patient, 
without  curing  her  entirely." 

'"A  girl,  eet.  sixteen,  in  whom  menstruation  was  regularly  per- 
formed, was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  attacks,  which  returned 
two  or  three  times  a  week;  she  was  aware  an  hour  previous  to  the 
attack  of  its  being  about  to  recur.  It  commenced  with  slight 
shivering,  and  a  sensation  of  cold  vapor  rising  from  the  abdomen 
to  the  head ;  then  succeeded  loss  of  consciousness,  with  convulsive 
movements  of  the  limbs.  After  trying  various  antispasmodic  reme- 
dies without  effect,  a  purgative  was  administered,  which  occasioned 
copious  alfine  evacuations,  and  the  passage  of  two  lumbrici; 
several  others  were  subsequently  passed,  after  which  the  patient  was 
cured,  and  had  no  recurrence.' 

*^  The  remedies  which  are  most  e'ffectual  in  mitigating  and  re- 
moving the  symptoms,  are  those  which  have  an  immediate  action 
on  the  nervous  system.  Such  direct  effects  as  are  witnessed  from 
the  influence  ^f  the  mind  in  the  prevention  of  an  attack,  and  on 
the  progress  and  duration  of  hysteria,  tould  only  occur  in  a  disease 
of  cerebral  origin."  (P.  57.) 

Mr.  Lee  passes  much  too  rapidly  over  Epilepsy  and 
Chorda,  and  we  do  not  discover,  in  his  comments  upon  these 
subjects,  anything  that  could  profitably  arrest  our  attention, 
or  be  worthy  our  readers'  notice. 

In  the  second  part,  Mr.  Lee  treats  on  some  special  afiec- 
tions  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  and  on  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Deranged  Musctilar  Action^  depending  on  Cerebral  Excitement 
*'  Fixed  contraction  of  various  muscles  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  the  above-named  causes,  or  it  may  supervene  on  some 
other  form  of  nervous  disorder.  The  degree  of  contraction  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  implicated  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  require  the  employment  of 
much  force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  efforts  of  the  patient 
to  overcome  the  rigidity  are  iu  some  cases  unavailing,  but  generally 
the  patient  retains  more  or  less  power  of  moving  the  part. 

*'  The  muscles  of  the  superior* extremity  appear  to  be  more  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  fixed  contraction  than  those  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity.  The  flexors  of  the  elbow  are  often  affected,  this  joint  beiii^ 
maintained  in  a  state  of  flexion  or  semiflexion  while  the  patient  m 
fiwake;  but  if  the  attention  can  be  abstracted,  the  part  will  oftai 
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become  partiall]f'Telaxed,.and  may  be  moved  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. The  joint  may  sometimes  be  easily  extended,  but  reverts  to 
the  flexed  condition  as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  withdrawn ; 
at  other  times,  the  contraction  is  attended  with  pain,  which  any  at- 
tempts at  extension  aggravate.  In  some  cases,  the  skin  of  the  part 
is  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  fingers  are  also  frequently 
contracted,  the  hand  being  held  firmly  clenched,  particularly  when 
attempts  are  made  to  open  it,  or  when  the  patient's  attention  is 
otherwise  directed  to  the  complaint.  This  state  is  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  elbow,  or  with  other 
nervous  symptoms. 

*'  The  muscles  which  raise  the  lower  jaw  are  occasionally  impli- 
cated, producing  lockjaw  more  or  less  complete.  When  the  mus- 
cles are  so  rigidly  contracted  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
substances  into  the  mouth,  considerable  embarrassment  is  occasioned : 
no  apprehension  need  however  be  entertained  of  the  patient  suffering 
materially  from  hunger  or  thirst,  as  when  these  sensations  require 
to  be  allayed,  sufficient  relaxation  will  take  place  to  allow  liquids 
to  be  introduced.  Wry-neck  is  sometimes  produced  from  the 
muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck  becoming  the  seat  of  the  contrac- 
tion.    Other  parts  of  the  body  are  also  liable  to  this  aflection. 

"  The  disorder  is  not  in  general  of  long  duration,  but  relapses 
not  unfrequently  occur.  In  all  its  varieties,  the  affected  parts  be- 
come relaxed  during  sleep,  and  may  then  be  freely  moved.  This 
circumstance  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  more  obstinate  cases  from 
similar  complaints  of  a  purely  local  and  more  permanent  character." 
(P.  73.) 

The  following  case  is  given. 

**  An  unmarried  female,  set.  twenty,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  July  1827,  having,  two  months  previously, 
fallen  and  hurt  her  left  elbow  and  hip.  Considerable  pain  and 
discoloration  of  the  elbow  were  caused  by  the  accident,  but  sub- 
jiided  after  the  employment  of  a  liniment.  When  received  into 
the  hospital,  the  elbow-ioint  was  in  a  state  of  semiflexion,  and  the 
fingers  and  thumb  firmly  closed.  While  the  patient  was  awake, 
manual  attempts  to  overcome  the  contraction  caused  a  kind  of 
hysteric  paroxysm.  She  complained  of  pain  extending  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist:  this  was  agg^vated  by  moving  the  forearm, 
and  by  lightly  pinching  up  or  tapping  the  skin.  The  sensibility  of 
the  skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body  was  also  morbidly  increased, 
but  her  general  health  was  not  impaired.  Mr.  Brodie,  whose  pa- 
tient she  was,  prescribed  the  application  of  i^  spirit  lotion  of  the 
hospital  to  the  elbow,  and  the  following  medicine:  Tincf.  Valer., 
Ammon.,  Vini  Aloes  aa  ^i.  sexti  qusique  hori  ex  aqu^. 

**  The  patient  feeling  relieved  by  these  means,  they  were  conti- 
Duedy  with  the  occasional  employment  of  the  shower-bath,  for 
about  a  month;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  the  pain  having 
entirely  subsided,  and  the  patient  having  regained  the  use  of  the 
elbow  and  hand,  (the  contraction  recurring  only  for  a  short  time 
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at  distant  interrals,)  she  was  placed  on  the  o«t-patieBts'  Ikt" 
(P.  77.) 

The  case  next  related  occurred  in  an  hospital  at  Ilorence, 
and  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mistaken  views  which  even 
experienced  practitioners  not  unfrequently  take  of  nervous 
disorders. 

*'  Dec.  10,  1830.  Three  months  ago,  a  girl,  set.  seventeen,  in 
whom  menstruation  was  occasionally  irregularly  performed,  but 
healthy  in  other  respects,  on  descending  into  a  close  cellar,  fainted, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  In  falling,  she  struck  her  neck  against 
some  projecting  body;  abscess  formed  in  the  situation  of  the  in- 
jury, was  opened,  and  healed  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks.  Some 
days  before  her  admission  to  the  hospital,  she  lost  the  use  of  her 
left  arm,  and,  shortly  after,  that  of  the  left  leg.  The  extremities 
of  the  right  side  subsequently  Tliecame  paralytic,  and  she  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  this  state  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  intellect,  the  functions  of  respiration  and  digestion,  continued 
unimpaired,  as  did^those  of  the  detrusor  urinee  and  sphincter  ani 
muscles.  The  case  was  considered  to  be  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Repeated  bleeding,  the  application  of  leeches  and  blis- 
ters along  the  spine,  low  diet,  the  exhibition  of  strychnine,  and 
the  formation  of  a  sore  by  caustic  in  the  situation  of  the  previous 
abscess,  produced  no  amelioration. 

"  A  fortnight  ago,  she  suddenly  heard  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relation ;  and  from  that  time  constant  movements  of  the  limbs  suc- 
ceeded to  the  state  of  paralysis  in  which  they  had  previously  lain. 
These  movements  have  continued  ever  since ;  the  arms  are  inces- 
santly beating  against  the  breast,  the  thighs  and  legs  alternately 
bent  and  extended  with  violence.  Though  pale,  her  countenance 
does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  organic  disease ;  the  intellectual 
and  vital  operations  are  not  impaired;  she  answers  questions  rea- 
dily; the  tongue  is  clean,  the  pulse  weak.  The  prognosis  delivered 
by  her  physician  is  unfavourable.  She  takes  no  medicine,  but 
leeches  are  occasionally  applied  along  the  spine. 

'*  I  ascertained  that  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  though  constant 
during  the  day,  did  not  prevent  her  from  sleeping  at  night,  at 
which  period  they  ceased.  They  were  more  violent  when  any  one 
approached  the  bed,  and  conversed  with  her,  but,  when  she  was 
not  conscious  of  being  observed,  their  violence  was  lessendl,  and 
they  occasionally  ceased  altogether  for  a  few  seconds.  The  patient 
had  the  power  of  so  far  interrupting  the  movements  as  to  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  wflen  directed  so  to  do,  and  to  point  to  anything 
she  wanted. 

*'  From  a  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  of  its 
long  duration,  I  was  led  to  infer  that,  though  the  paralysis  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  conieqaeot 
on  the  healing  of  the  aoscess,  the  present  symptoms  did  not  indi- 
cate disease  of  the  spinal  marrow;  that  the  complaint  was 
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tiaily  nervouSy  having  great  analogy  with  chorea,  the  BM>tions  of 
the  limbs  being,  as  in  that  disease,  in  some  degree  kept  up  by 
habit.  This  view  of  the  case  I  communicated  to  her  physician, 
who  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion. 

^*  Dec.  24th.  The  depletory  measures  have  been  discontinued, 
and  the  quantity  of  food  increased,  since  the  14th.  The  patient 
has  had,  during  the  last  two  days,  several  hysterical  symptoms ; 
such  as  tremulous  motions  of  the  eyelids,  loss  of  voice,  occasional 
fits  of  laughter.  The  movements  of  the  limbs  are  less  violent,  and 
at  times  cease  altogether;  she  sleeps  well,  and  her  appetite  is  good. 

**  Dec.  30th.  The  patient,  having  been  allowed  a  more  full  diet, 
is  much  improved  in  appearance ;  the  movements  are  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  hands,  and  cease  if  her  attention  can  be 
drawn  off  from  her  complaint. 

**  From  this  time  she  recovered  rapidly,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  hospital  in  January."  (P.  83.) 

Deranged  Muscular  Action^  dependent  on  Cerebral  Tor*- 
par,  or  DebiUttf.  Under  this  title,  Mr.  Lee  makes  some 
good  practical  remarks  on  aphonia,  retention  of  urine,  ptosis, 
and  paralytic  affection  of  the  extremities.  The  following 
curious  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  of  seven 
years'  duration,  is  taken  from  Dr.  B  right's  Reports  of  Me- 
dical Cases.  , 

**  *  A  delicate  young  woman,  at.  twenty-four,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  Oct.  25,  1826.  She  had  so  completely  lost  the 
use  of  her  lower  extremities,  that  she  was  unable  to  walk  a  step 
without  support.  It  appeared  that  this  had  been  her  condition  for 
the  last  seven  years.  The  catamenia  had  been  obstructed  about 
the  time  this  complaint  first  came  on,  and  for  two  years  had  not 
made  their  appearance.  No  disekse  could  be  detected  on  careful 
examination  of  the  spine.  She  occasionally  complained  of  pain  in 
her  temples,  and  the  bowels  were  constipated.  The  medicines  or- 
dered, were  directed  entirely  to  strengthen  her  general  condition, 
by  bringing  the  stomach  and  bowels  into  better  action,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  counter  irritation,  both  by  ointment  of  tartarized  an- 
timony, and  repeated  blisters  to  the  loins.  For  a  long  time,  very 
little  improvement  took  place,  the  catamenia,  retained  in  sparing 
quantity,  and  attended  by  great  dysmenorrhcea,  but  at  length,  when 
she  had  been  seven  or  eight  months  under  treatment,  she  became 
rapidly  well,  and  left  the  hospital  walking  as  if  she  had  never  been 
i\W  (P.  99.) 

Nervous  Disorders  affecting  Sensation,  The  perception 
of  impressions  may  be  morbidly  acute,  or  perverted,  or  it 
may  be  obtuse,  or  partially  suspended.  Moral  causes  operate 
greatly  in  effecting  the  perception  of  sensation,  as  do  also 
over-exertion  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties,  visce- 
ral ifritatiobs,  and  general  debility  of  the  system.     In  the 
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treatment  of  these  affections,  Mr.  L.  correctly  states,  that 
energetic  depletory  measures  will  not  frequently  be  required. 
The  mental  and  moral  management  of  the  patient  will  infla- 
ence  greatly  the  course  and  duration  of  the  complaint. 

*<  Increased  sensibility  of  any  part  of  the  surface  may  frequently 
be  occasioned  by  lightly  pressing  or  pinching-up  the  integuments, 
from  the  attention  of  the  patient  being  directed  to  the  manipula- 
tion.  The  pain  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  which  are  the  leading 
symptoms,  are  however  mostly  circumscribed  to  particular  parts; 
and  hence  resemble  inflammatory,  and  other  diseases  of  organs 
subjacent  to  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which  the  symptoms  are  re- 
ferred. In  consequence  of  the  nervous  affection  being  mistaken 
for  structural  disease,  patients  are  frequently  subjected  to  much 
injury  from  an  improper  mode  of  treatment.  Some  in  whom  the 
symptoms  were  referred  to  the  back,  have  been  confined  to  the  ho- 
rizontal position,  and  caustic  issues  kept  open  for  months  together, 
from  the  patient  being  supposed  to  be  afflicted  with  spinal  disease; 
others  have  been  subjected  to  energetic  depletory  measures,  under 
the  supposition  of  inflammation  existing  in  some  important  part 
These  diagnostic  errors,  even  if  productive  of  no  other  harm,  keep 
up  the  disease,  by  increasing  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  system, 
while  the  treatment  adopted  tends  to  debilitate  the  patient,  who  is 
confirmed  in  the  idea,  from  the  length  of  time  the  complaint  exists, 
unmitigated  by  the  remedial  means  employed,  that  she  is  labouring 
under  an  intractable  and  incurable  disease;  hence  there  is  less  pn>- 
hability  of  altering  the  morbid  perception  of  sensation  in  which  the 
disorder  consists,  and  unless  some  circumstance  occur  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  habitual  consideration  of  the  Complaint,  it  may  con- 
tinue for  almost  an  indefinite  period,  the  remedies  employed  being 
only  productive  of  palliative  effects,  until  recovery  spontaneously 
takes  place,  or  until  from  long  confinement  and  impaired  gener^ 
health  some  organic  disease  be  induced. 

**  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discriminate  the  nervous  diionkr 
from  organic  disease;  the  temperament  of  the' patient,  the  coarse 
of  the  disorder,  its  peculiar  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  febrile 
disturbance,  will  in  most  caSes  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  most 
however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nervous  affections  are  sometimes 
superadded  to  structural  disease,  which  then  acts  as  their  exciting 
cause.  The  definite  character  of  the  symptoms  of  structural  disease 
will  in  general  make  its  existence  evident."  (P.  116.) 

Difierent  parts  of  the  body  may  have  their  sen^biMtj 
greatly  increased,  without  structural  disease.  The  knee  is, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  the  seat  of  this  nervous  affection; 
and  very  often  the  disorder  affects  the  breast  in  young  women- 
It  is  often  combined  with  tumor  of  the  mamma,  occasioning 
great  alarm  amongst  the  patient's  friends,  who  are  apt  to 
regard  it  as  of  a  scnirrous  nature.     Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
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this  affection  by  the  name  of  irritable  tumor  of  the  breast, 
and,  as  examples  of  it,  Mr.  Lee  gives  two  cases. 

''  Case  I.  A  young  girl,  eet.  seventeen,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  on  the  20th  August,  1829,  with  painful  tumor 
of  the  left  breast.  The  tumor,  hard,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large 
filbert,  had  existed  three  years,  but  only  became  painful  after  an 
attack  of  fever,  six  months  previous  to  her  admission.  The  pain 
was  not  constant,  but  came  on  at  intervals,  more  or  less  distant, 
being  always  increased  by  mental  agitation.  The  skin  covering 
the  breast  and  surrounding  parts  was  exquisitely  sensitive  when 
touched,  the  pain  remaining  several  hours  after  the  manual  exami- 
nation. Leeches  and  cold  lotions  were  employed,  without  advan- 
tage. The  patient's  general  health  was  good,  and  menstruation 
regular.  She  was  ordered  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  painful 
breast,  and  the  following  draught  every  six  hours.  R.  Mist. 
Camphorse  ^i.,  Decoct.  Aloes  comp.  5iiJM  Tinct.  Humuli  xi. 
These  measures  relieved  the  pain  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
skin;  they  were  continued  for  about  three  weeks,  when  these 
symptoms  having  entirely  subsided,  and  the  tumor  being  somewhat 
diminished  in  size,  the  patient  was  discharged. 

**  Case  II.  A  young  girl,  set.  twelve,  was  received  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  October  1829,  having  a  tumor,  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  in  the  left  breast,  which  came  on  attended  by  fever  two 
years  previously,  and  attained  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  but  had 
since  gradually  subsided.  At  the  time  of  her  admission,  the  tumor 
was  occasionally  painful ;  the  pain  recurring  at  irregular  periods, 
extending  down  the  arm  of  the  same  side,  and  lasting  about  ten 
minutes  each  time.  The  skin  of  the  breast  and  its  neighbourhood 
was  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  These  symptoms  had,  how- 
ever, existed  .only  since  the  month  of  June.  The  general  health 
was  good,  and  the  sleep  undisturbed.  The  employment  of  anti- 
phlogistic means  had  not  been  attended  with  advantage. 

**  She  was  ordered  to  take,  every  morning  and  noon,  Vini  Ferri 
et  Vini  Aloes  aa  3i.  ex  aqu& ;  and  the  following  embrocation  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  breast  twice  a-day:  R.  Linim.  Camph.  jiss.,  Tinct. 
Opii  iij.  ^M.  flat  embrocatio.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the 
symptom's  were  greatly  alleviated,  and  she  was  transferred  to  the 
out-patient's  list."  (P.  134.) 

Pain  and  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  skin  often  affect 
the  back,  especially  some  part  along  the  course  of  the  spine, 
and  the  disorder  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  spinal  disease,  if 
attention  be  not  paid  to  the  diagnostic  marks.  This,  Mr.  L. 
remarks,  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  as'  the  affection  is  fre- 
quently attended  by  debility,  more  apparent  than  real,  of  the 
lower  extremities,  particularly  if  the  patient  have  been  long 
confined  to  the  recumbent  position. 

**  The  pain  is  sometimes  diffused  over  a  large  extent  of  surface, 
but  is  more  frequently  limited  to  some  point  of  the  spine,  and  is 
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aggravated  by  pressing  on  the  part,  or  by  lightly  patting  and 
pinching-up  the  skin.  The  morbid  sensibility  is  not  however  con- 
fined to  the  part  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  but  is  in  geneni 
more  extensively  diffused  over  the  back,  and  occasionally  afiects 
at  the  same  time  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  patient  complaining 
of  pain  being  induced  by  the  slightest  touch.  The  pain  is  not  al- 
ways confined  to  the  same  point,  but  shifts  its  situation,  and  is  often 
absent  altogether  for  a  short  period.  The  patient  sometimes  com- 
plains of  weakness  in  the  loins  when  attempting  to  stand  or  sit  ap- 
iright.  The  symptoms,  however,  vary  at  different  times,  the  patient 
being  on  some  days  better,  on  others  worse.  The  general  health 
is  not  materially  impaired,  and  the  sleep  is  not  disturbed  by  tlie 
complaint,  which  is  occasionally  of  long  duration,  without  any 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

''  The  diagnosis  between  this  disorder  and  spinal  disease  is  easy. 
In  spinal  disease,  the  pain,  when  present,  is  fixed  to  one  point,  and 
requires  pretty  firm  pressure  on  the  part  to  increase  it;  while,  in 
the  nervous  affection,  it  is  more  variable,  and  shifts  its  situatioD. 
As  disease  of  the  spine  advances,  the  patient's  appearance  be- 
comes altered,  fever  supervenes  in  most  cases,  the  limbs  becoBM 
paralytic,  abscess  frequently  shews  itself  in  the  loins  or  groin,  and 
projection  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  will  be  percep- 
tible when  the  dorsal  vertebrse  are  affected.  The  morbid  sensibi- 
lity of  the  skin  to  the  touch  is  not,  in  general,  present  in  spinal 
disease:  I  have  however  seen  in  one  case  this  symptom  co-eiist 
with  disease  of  the  spine,  in  which  there  was  manifest  projection 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  two  dorsal  vertebree,  and  a  paralytic 
state  of  the  lower  limbs;  the  skin  of  the  back,  breast,  and  abdo- 
men, was  acutely  sensitive.  The  patient  was  a  female  who  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  hysteria.  (P.  136.) 

''  A  young  woman,  whose  countenance  indicated  good  health, 
was  admitted  int^  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  the  beginning  of  Apid 
1829,  complaining  of  acute  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  which  faad 
existed,  with  occasional  intermissions  of  three  or  four  days,  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  It  was  sometimes  transferred  to  other  parts 
of  the  back,  and  was  aggravated  at  her  monthly  periods;  menstru- 
ation was  otherwise  easy  and  regular.  She  had  been  salivated  by 
mercury,  and  confined  to  the  horizontal  position  for  twelve  months, 
during  part  of  which  time  a  caustic  issue  was  kept  open  on  either 
side  of  the  spine. 

''  Though  her  general  health  was  unimpadred,  she  was  unable  to 
stand  without  support.  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the  spine  occa- 
sioned pain.  The  skin  covering  the  spine,  and  in  other  parts  d 
the  body,  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  She  could  move 
the  legs  freely  when  lying  or  sitting  down,  and  her  sleep  was  un- 
disturbed. She  was  ordered  to  take,  three  times  a-day,  Spiiit. 
Ammon.  comp.  nt,x.,  Misturee  Camph.  3X.;  and  was  allowed  to 
jget  about  the  ward  on  crutches. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  she  considered  herself  to  be 
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better,  and  had  .gainad  more  Atfeaglh  in  the  legs.  The  medieifie 
was  continuedy  and  a  laige  blister  applied  to  the  Iouib. 

'*  In  the  begibnuig  of  May,  the  pain  and  sensibility  of  the  akin 
vere  greatly  mitig^ed ;  the  patient  made  great  objection  to  the 
blister,  which  she  requested  ought  not  be  repeated :  a  fresh  blister 
wae  nevertheless  applied,  and  the  same  medicine  continued. 

**  A  third  blister  was  applied  after  a  few  days ;  and,  in  the  middle 
of  May,  the  patient  was  dismissed  the  hospital  cured,  being  able  to 
waUc .without  any  other  assistance  than  a  stick."  (P.  139.) 
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Sketches  from  the  'Case-book^  to  Ulnstrate  the  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body ;  with  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  more 
important  Brain  and  Nervous  Disturbances  which  arise  from 
this  Influence,  By  R.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Glocester  General  Hospital,  &c, — 8vo.  pp.  391.  Longman, 
London. 

UvLKSB  we  are  mistaken,  there  are  many  who  suppose  that  a  re- 
newer  fetels  a  teoret  satisfaction  in  '*  cutting  up"  the  works  that 
Ml  under  his  notice;  but  we  can  declare  most  conscientiously  for 
ourselves,  that  there  is  no  duty  more  irksome  to  us,  none  more 
painful  to  our  feelings,  than  that  of  commenting  wiUi  severity 
upon  the  labours  of  others.  Disagreeable,  however,  as  the  duty 
is,  it  is  imperative  upon  us,  ^  honest  journalists,  and  it  must  be  * 
performed. 

We  derived  so  much  pleasure  ^and  instruction  from  the  perusal 
ef  Mr.  Fletcher's  former  works,  that  we  approached  the  conside- 
ration of  the  present  with  our  minds  made  up  in  his  favour,  and 
with  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  a  convictk>n  tiiat  we  should 
again  have  to  offer  him  our  meed  of  approbation,  and  afford  oar 
readers  the  opportunity,  by  a  long  analysis,  of  judging  for  them- 
selves of  the  justice  of  our  critical  decision.  We  cannot,  however, 
either  bestow  the  smallest  portion  of  praise  upon  the  present  work, 
or  occupy  our  pages  by  any  lengthened  extracts  from  it. 

The  title  naturally  led  us  to  look  for  some  practical  information ; 
and  we  had  previous  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Fletcher's  good 
taste  would  ensure  us  a  proper  seriousness  of  diction,  and  an  ap- 
propriate gravity  of  style,  in  the  discussion  of  a  serious  subject. 
But  of  practical  information  we  can  find  very  few  traces ;  and  no- 
thing can  possiblv  be  more  extravagantly  trifling  than  the  style  in 
wbMi  the  book  is  written.  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to 
thew  that  we  have  ^'reason  for  our  saying." 

in  commenting  upon  the  regulation  of  diet,  at  page  194,  Mr. 
F.  tells  us,  that  "  fat,  pure  iat,  and  melted  butter,  (according 
to  books,  the  greatest  enemy  a  weak  stomach  can  encounter,) 
will  sometimes,  most  disrespectfully  and  spitefully  to  the  learned 
authors  of  the  said  books,  sit  scornfully  triumphant  in  the  legiti- 
mate habitation  of  water^imel!"     '*  Mutton-chops,  so    famoue 
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ill  the  treatment  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  must  now  hide 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  sliced  fiat  bacon,  which,  with  con* 
sl:ious  pride  of  its  superiority,  is  found  upon  every  breakfast-table, 
proudly  curled  up  in  bold  and  impudent  convexity,  and  ready  for  a 
(^tart  over  the  now  neglected  form  and  fallen  fortune  of  the  mutton- 
chop  !"  This  is  at  least  very  original ;  for  certainly  nobody  ever  be- 
fore heard  of  the  ''  conscious  pride"  of  a  rasher  of  bacon,  or  ever 
suspected  that  it  could  be  **  ready  for  a  start*'  over  a  mutton-chop. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  grand  mode  of  relieving  mental  affliction  appears 
to  us  as  whimsical  as  the  terms  in  which  he  conveys  his  opinions. 
From  whatever  source  the  mental  malady  proceeds,  the  patient  is  to 
compose  himsdf  by  composition.  Is  he  melancholy,  or  three  parts 
mad,  he  is  to  be  cured  by  writing  about  any  thing,  or  nothing.  No 
matter  whether  he  has  taste  or  talent  for  the  occupation,  he  is  to 
write,  and  write  again,  and  ere  long  he  will  himself  be  right. 

We  shut  the  book,  with  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Fletcher  ever  wrote 
it;  but  not  without  hopes  that  he  will  again  come  before  the  pro- 
fession, and  again  claim  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  by  some 
performance  which  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  he  faiiiy  ac- 
quired by  the  publication  of  his  "  Medico-chirurgical  Notes  and 
Illustrations,"  of  which  we  thought  so  favorably,  that  we  not  only 
cave  a  full  analysis  of  it,  but  extracted  several  of  the  cases  for  ow 
GoUectanea  department. 


REPORTS 
FROM  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

To  ike  Editors  of  the  London  Medicai  and  Pineal  JoMmmL 
Gentlbmek  :  Should  the  following  cases,  which  I  met  with  in  die 
course  of  my  reading,  illustrative  particularly  of  the  physiology  of 
the  cerebellum,  be  suited  to  your  pages,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  yo«r 
inserting  them  this  month. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Haley  Holm, 

55»  NortmttrmL 
^  A VIG  NGN  HOSPITAL. 

Satyriasis^  consecutive  to  a  Blow  received  on  the  Occipital  Rtgkm. 
By  M.  Chauffard,  Medicin  k  Avignon. 

The  following  account  has  appeared  to  me  instructive  and  remark- 
able«  at  this  time  particularly,  when  the  multiplicity  of  the  organi 
in  the  cerebral  mass  is  studied  with  as  much  delicacy  as  success. 
The  occurrence  took  place  at  Avignon,  a  few  months  ago,  and  wss 
related  to  ine  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  man. 

Charvet,  fifty-  five  years  of  age,  of  mild  manners,  of  peaoeabk 
character,  and  of  great  devotion,  fell  down  in  his  chamber,  asd 
struck  the  neck  violently  against  one  of  the  bed-ppsts.     PuAoess 
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of  the  inferior  occipital  region,  and  after  singular  alteration  of  the 
habits  of  the  patient,  followed.  He  is  seized  with  a  violent  and  con* 
tinned  satyriasis,  and  with  such  salacity,  that  he  pursued  beyond 
measure  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  all  those  females  who  came  in 
his  way.  This  man,  formerly  so  pious,  so  modest,  fell  into  the  most 
erotic  delirium,  and  abandoned  himself  without  measure  to  propo- 
sals and  acts  the  most  indecent.  This  state  increased  for  about 
three  months,  during  which  time  his  mind  and  strength  became 
weakened ;  when,  following  a  violent  passion,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  refusal  of  his  wife  lassato  viro  et  satiataf  he  fell  into  a  con- 
vulsion, and  complained,  in  consequence,  of  an  acute  pain  in  front 
of  the  summit  of  the  head,  (where  the  religious  feelings  are  situated,) 
and  did  not  feel  again  that  which  he  had  experienced  at  the  poste- 
rior inferior  part  of  the  cranium.  Paralysis  of  the  left  side  came 
on,  cessation  of  the  satyriasis,  and  erotic  delirium;  religious  mania, 
continual  muttering  of  prayers,  &c.  These  phenomena  continued 
till  death,  which  occurred  eight  days  after  this  change  of  the 
morbid  symptoms. 

The  body  was  not  opened.  These  facts  being  thus  incomplete, 
I  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclusion,  but  leave  it  to  the  reflection 
of  intelligent  physiologists  and  learned  men,  who  do  not  deny 
without  examination  the  beautiful  researches  of  Grail  and  Spurzheim*. 
For  the  future,  for  the  progress  of  their  science,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  attentively  the  state  of  the  encephalic  mass  in  these  cases, 
in  the  different  sorts  of  mania  and  other  maladies  intimately  con- 
nected therewith^  according  to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  with 
suffering  and  derangement  of  function  of  each  special  portion  of 
the  brain. 

We  shall  probably  find  exact  relations  between  cerebral  lesion 
and  phenomena,  which  have  appeared  lately  quite  independent, 
and  which  in  reality  have  no  other  cause.  It  the  violent  blow,  re- 
ceived  by  the  patient,  of  which  I  have  succinctly  related  the  history, 
did  not  produce  a  special  alteration  of  the  function  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  if  the  cerebellum  do  not  preside  over  (the  function  of 
physical  love)  amativeness,  how  otherwise  can  the  sudden  mani- 
festation of  this  extraordinary  satyriasis  be  accounted  for? 

With  regard  to  the  religious  delirium,  which  supervened  a  few 
days  before  death,  this,  according  to  all  appearances,  is  the  rational 
explanation.  Following  strong  excitement,  congestion,  and  pro- 
bably cerebral  hemorrhage,  injection  of  the  encephalic  substance, 
exaltation  of  sensibility  of  the  organs,  which  in  the  natural  state 
was  predominant,  and  that  mOst  frequently  in  exercise;  injury 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  pain  at  the  middle  part, 
posterior  and  superior  to  the  coronal,  with  exaggeration  of  the  ha- 
bitual religious  sentiments  of  the  patient. 

All  the  treatment  he  underwent  were  some  trifling  drinks,  and 
the  application  of  two  leeches  to  each  temple  three  days  before 
death;  which  application  was  followed  by  considerable  subcutane- 
ous oedema,  and  exasperation  of  the  symptoms. 


'  Thifl  cause  of  satyriasm,  and  of  erotic  mamav  liMi#  been  very  at^ 
curately  noticed  by  many  other  authors  betidoa  Gail^  aid 
6purzheim.  '*  Considerable  wounds  in  the  node,  blows  whsdi  have 
only  glanced  upon  this  part/'  says  BischofFy  **  hwre  been  foMowod 
by  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs/' — Exposition  de  la  I>oclrM< 
de  Gaily  traduit  de  V AlUmandy  par  Barbegniorey  page  84. 

'*  The  material  condition  of  satyriasis  resides  in  the  encepfaaloa; 
and  in  all  cases  its  disorderly  nanifestation  corresponds  eitber  wilk 
the  natural  strength  and  preponderance  of  the  oerebellaai,  or  la 
circumstances  which,  at  the  moment  actually  of  the  diseaie,  hait 
put  it  violently  into  action." — Kotnn,  d€9  Causes^  M'Oraiist  md 
Physique^  des  Maladies  Mentales,  pp.  275-6. 

The  conclusion  from  these  obseryadons  is,  that  satyriasis,  pria- 
pism, inflammation  of  the  sexual  organn,  not  proceeding  from  ex* 
•ternal  violence,  particularly  when  these  phenomena  coexiil  witk 
erotic  delirium,  ought  not  to  be  treated  exclusively  by  astiphfeo 
gistics  applied  to  the  genital  organs;  but  there  should  be  aaaociatsi 
with  these  measures  treatment  appropriate  to  the  morbid  actifky 
of  the  cerebellum.  4 

This  has  been  done  with  success  in  several  instances;  aaid  U. 
Voisin,  particularly,  has  assembled  in  his  work  a  series  of  cassi 
oonclusive  on  these  various  points.  The  strong  dispoaitioD  to  ex- 
citement of  the  sexual  organs  in  hydrocephali,  when  the  cerd>eHoi 
is,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  brain,  the  least  altered,  has  been  given  by 
Gall,  and  other  anatomists,  as  a  proof  in  ftivour  of  the  opinioa  of 
the  function  of  this  part  of  the  encephalon.  I  recollect  hanof 
seen,  about  eleven  years  since,  in  Paris,  a  hydrocephalis,  bctweta 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a  large  head,  who  was  guihf 
of  masturbation  to  a  great  extent. 

In  1833,  when  accompanying  the  prefect  in  the  depaitmeatal 
circuit,  for  the  examination  of  young  persons  set  apart  So  be  le- 
« formed,  a  herdsman  of  a  robust  form,  with  red  beard  and  hair,  of 
an  infectious  smell,  took  off  his  clothes,  suffering  from  a  disesse 
which  he  dared  not  name.  This  was  in  November,  in  cold  weather, 
and  in  a  large  and  cold  room.  Scarcely  was  he  stripped  of  ha 
clothes,  though  before  the  penis  became  erect,  his  face  reddened, 
eyes  troubled,  quite  confused,  turning  the  back  to  us,  and  unable  to 
avoid  this  monstrous  satyriasis.  This  state  of  priapism  coBtinasd 
without  relief  after  the  spermatic  secretion  had  taken  place,  and 
involuntary  startings  also;  otherwise  he  had  a  heavy  appearaaoe. 
but  answered  reasonably. 

This  unfortunate  fellow  complained  of  being  tormented  with  cob- 
tinual  erections  and  seminal  emissions;  he  had  contracted  the  suae 
habit  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  He  was  cured.  The  neck 
was  short,  and  the  back  part  large  and  thick;  the  posterior 
of  the  occiput  very  wide,  and  consequently  the  cerebellum 
of  the  cmnium  very  much  developed  and  predbminatia^. 
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HydroctpkaUUf  with  TtUwcle  and  Polypus  in  the  Cerebellum^  in 
a  Child  of  Four  Years  of  Age.  By  Dr.  Guh.«t,  of  Niort, 
Department  de&  Deux  Sevres. 

James  Philiip  Cardinal,  a  seven  months'  child,  presented  at  birth 
a  verj  wasted  appearance,  and  his  limbs  were  as  though  atrophied-, 
immediately  aflerthe  birth^  I  remarked  apsojection  very  distinct  oviec 
the  fontanelles,  as  in  cases  of  hernia  cerebri  During  life  this  child 
always  continued. weak,  puny,  and  the  prey  of  a  slow  and  continued 
fever.  From  the  third  and  fourth  month  there  was  frequent epistaxis^ 
progressive  predominance  of  the  head  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  tardy  dentition,  (at  thirteen  months  cmly  the  first  incisors 
began  to  appear.)  This  period-  of  life  was  not  passed  without  va^ 
rious  attaeks;  diarrhoea,  nervous  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  general 
convulsions,  swelling  of  the  cervical  g^ngUons,  &c.  Towards  the 
second  year,  in  proportion  as  perception  developed  itself,  it  was 
remarked  the  child  sought  always  a  position  to  rest  the  hesui,  and, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  it,  he  supported  it  with  one  of  his  hands* 
In  order  to  look  to  the  right  or  left,  he  could  not  rotate  the  head  on 
its  axis,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  the  whole  body,  as  those  do  who 
are  wry-necked .  At  two  years  of  age  the  head  was  larger  than  tfaa| 
^f  an  adult,  the  sincipital  region  very  much  flattened,  and  it  pre- 
sented laterally  an  enormous  bulging  out. 

At  three  years,  he  fell  down,  and  the  head  received  thepcineipttl 
shock.  From  that  time  he  uttered  plaintive  cries,  and  there  was 
acute  and  continued  pain  in  this  part  of  tlie  body.  He  had  no  in-^ 
clmation  to  exercise  the  body,  nor  did  he  mix  with  the  children  of 
•his  own  age,  but  was  taciturn  and  morose,  and  remained  always 
either  sitting  or  lying  down.  When  the  animal  life  conunenced 
losing  its  activity,  it  was  not  so  with  organic  \i£t;  for  he  ate  and 
^ank  very  well.  From  the  time  of  the  fall  the  convulsions  caow 
on  much  more  frequently;  one  day,  during  one  of  the  convulsions, 
he  vomited  seme  lumbricales. 

Four  months  after  the  fall,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  hemi* 
plegia  of  the  left  side,  to  which  he  ordinarily  inclined  the  head. 
The  arm  end  leg  of  this  side  were  entirely  without  motion,  and  the 
tongue  participated  in  the  paralysis. 

In  speaking,  each  word  was  interrupted  by  a  moment  of  silence, 
as  though  an  interval  of  repose  was  necessary  for  the  brain.  A  few 
days  after  he  became  suddenly  blind;  the  pupils  were  dilated, 
immoveable,  and  the  eyes  a  little  dull.  At  three  years  and  a  half, 
paralysis  became  complete  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body;  the 
right  hand  was  the  last  part  attacked.  There  was  an  extreme  con- 
traction of  the  fingers.  The  bladder  also  was  paralysed,  tmd  iiv- 
continence  of  urine  followed. 

Reduced  to  such  a  deplorable  state,  this  child^  remained  same- 
times  forty^eight  hours  without  wishit^g  to  take  nourishment,  nor 
even  drinx. 
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On  coming  forth  from  this  extreme  indiflbrence  for  att*that  ralated 
wo  the  wants  of  life,  he  gave  proofs  still,  by  some  words  imperfectly 
articulated,  by  signs  or  by  cries,  the  desire  to  take  food. 

Five  weeks  before  his  death,  the  faculty  of.  hearing,  which  aatil 
this  time  had  still  existed,  was  totally  annihilated.  Thus,  neither 
motion,  sight,  speech,  nor  hearing,  was  left;  he  only  uttered  a  faint 
cry.  He  took  merely  sugar  and  water  for  nourishment.  Following 
numerous  convulsions,  which  increased  each  day,  came  on  complete 
immobility  and  tetanic  stiffness.  At  times  the  child  appeared  to 
recognize  me,  for  he  could  still  form  a  confused  judgment,  withoat 
doubt,  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed :  if  the  mother  placed 
him  on  the  bed,  immediately  he  uttered  plaintive  cries;  if  she  took 
him  in  her  arms,  immediately  the  cries  ceased.  He  died  September 
12th,  1832,  in  a  violent  convulsion. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  The  rigidity  of  the  body  extreme;  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities strongly  contracted ;  fingers  of  the  left  hand  so  bent  into 
the  palm,  that  the  skin  of  this  part  had  been  excoriated  by  the  nails; 
general  emaciation;  (thus  this  child  had  lived  at  the  expense  of  bit 
own  substance  for  some  time;)  eyes  dull  and  deeply  sunk  in  the 
orbits;  pupils  retracted;  crystallines  opaque;  cheek-bones  very 
prominent ;  in  short,  the  hippocratic  face. 

Total  volume  of  the  head  enormous;  its  form  that  of  a  sphere 
flattened  at  the  sinciput,  little  developed  in  front,  and  very  promi- 
nent laterally. 

The  fontanelles  extended  an  inch  and  a  half  in  their  transversal 
diameter.  On  opening  the  cranium,  I  found  the  dura  mater  become 
a  iibro- cartilaginous  tissue,  whose  resistence  opposed  the  formatioo 
of  hernia  cerebri.  W  hen  the  scalpel  had  penetrated  this  membrane, 
there  ran  out  about  two  ounces  of  serous  limpid  liquid.  The  blood- 
vessels which  ramified  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  well  as  those 
which  went  to  ramify  in  the  cerebral  substance,  were  gorged  witk 
blood.  On  pressing  lightly  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain,  we  felt  the 
fluctuation  of  a  liquid  poured  out  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  After 
having  opened  these  two  cavities,  I  made  the  following  remarks: 
The  cerebral  substance  was  of  its  natural  consistence;  the  ventri- 
cles, whose  walls  were  of  a  white  faded  colour,  were  found  enor* 
mously  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  lobei 
of  the  brain ;  these  cavities  contained  a  serous  and  very  clc^ar  liqaid, 
of  which  the  quantity  amounted  to  fourteen  ounces;  the  optic  tha- 
lami  (great  posterior  ganglions),  corpora  striata  (great  anterior  gan- 
glions), the  cornua  ammonia,  and  the  plexus  choroides,  were  de?e- 
loped  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of  these  cavities. 

In  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  found  a  tubercle  of  the 
volume  of  a  pullet's  egg,  of  a  rounded  form,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour;  its  tissue  externally  bard,  softened  at  the  centre. 
This  casual  production,  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  substance 
of  the  cerebellum,  (for  it  replaced  all  the  anterior  part,  which  wa» 
positively  wanting,)  was  immediately  in  contact  with  the  roentages. 
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iaieparating  the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord/ 1  found,  retting  on 
the  basilar  surface  of  the  sphflenoid  bone,  a  polypus,  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  adhering  to  the  cerebellum,  and  which  I  was  able  to 
crush  between  the  fingers.  The  left  portion  of  the  cerebellum  pre- 
sented nothing  worthy  of  note. 

This  case,  which  is  not  certainly  new  of  its  kind,  appears  to  me 
to  offer  some  interest  with  relation  to  the  coincidence  of  the  divers 
organic  alterations  which  it  presents,  and  after  that  of  the  march 
of  the  phenomena  which  were  the  result  of  it.  Serous  secretion, 
tubercle  and  polypus  of  the  brain ;  such  the  nature  of  the  affection : 
perversion,  uneasiness  of  inervation,  convulsions,  progressive  para- 
lysis, and  death ;  such  were  the  consequences. 

In  many  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  (there  even  where  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  done  nothing  to  discover  any  thing  appreci- 
able to  our  senses,)  where  the  patients  are  suddenly  as  it  were 
struck  with  lightning,  the  observing  physician  has  had  reason  to 
be  astonished  in  seeing  such  subjects  drag  on  their  existence  for 
whole  years,  in  which  there  has  been  a  series  of  disorders  as 
marked  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive,  if  the  symptoms  were 
always  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  lesion,  that  this  unfortunate 
child  had  been  able  so  long  to  sustain  a  vegetative  life,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  sensorial  organs  have  been  successively 
struck  as  with  death  in  detail.  In  waiting  on  this  point  for  satis- 
factory explanations,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  in  certain 
diseases  there  reigns  much  obscurity  on  the  relation  of  the  symp- 
tomatic effects  with  their  morbid  causes. 

GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Rectum;  Operation;  Recovery. 

Ai.£XAND£a  Campbell,  aged  twenty-eight,  admitted  14th  No- 
vember, 1832.  Extending  for  nearly  an  inoh  around  verge  of 
anus  is  a  circle  of  unhealthy  looking  ulceration,  having  high  everted 
edges,  and  a  rough,  callous  surface,  discharging  copiously  a  thin 
unhealthy  matter.  On  goin^  to  stool  he  experiences  great  pain, 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  discharge  of  blood ;  and,  when  the 
ftBcces  are  liquid,  they  frequently  pass  out  involuntarily.  General 
health  seems  somewhat  impaired.  Complaint  is  of  a  year's  dura- 
tion, and  beg^n  with  what  seems  to  have  been  external  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors,  which  were  excised  by  a  surgeon.  The  cut  surfaces, 
however,  did  not  heal,  and  sore  has  gradually  attained  its  present 
appearance.  A  suppository  of  hemlock  and  opium  to  rectum  night 
and  morning.     Solution  of  chlorine  to  external  ulcer. 

9th  December.  Suppository  produced  considerable  relief  from 
pain,  but  the  appearance  of  the  external  sore  has  been  little  altered 
by  the  lotion.  No  improvement  in  general  health.  Countenancie 
sallow,  lips  palid,  pulse  106,  wesdc.  By  advice  of  consultation,  the 
following  operation  was  performed  for  removal  of  diseased  parts. 
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The  7Mttiieiitl3«tiigplarced  in  the  ordiMory  pottwe  for  IMHtomy*  oul 
the  uHnre  havmg  been  previously  disckarged,  a  sound  was  iatfo- 
daeed  itfto  Madder  to  devate  the  prostate  gland.  An  iscukm  coh 
bracing  diseased  parts,  and  extending  through  sldn  and  conside- 
rable part  of  cellular  substance,  was  then  made.  Anteriorly  the 
gat  was  separated  from  its  snrroundiag  connexions  by  cantious 
dissection ;  laterally  and  posteriorly  the  knife  was  passed  up  the 
depth  of  the  disease,  and  its  point  made  to  penetrate  the  wmlls  of 
the  rectum.  It  was  then  carried  ronnd  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  the  gut,  guided  by  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  rectum .  The  greater  portion  of  the  disease  being  thus  ivnoved, 
it  was  found  that  several  parts  of  diseased  intestine  still  remained 
behind.  These  were  subsequently  dissected  out  along  with  several 
glandSy  which  lay  internal  to  the  skin,  and  were  enlarged  and  ia* 
durated.  Their  cellular  connexions  being  pretty  strong,  they  weic 
refmoved  by  the  finger  with  some  difficulty.  Still  more  difficulty 
was  found  in  removing  some  which  were  firmly  adherent  to  the 
right  lateral  lobe  of  prostate  gland.  The  diseased  parts  were  ia 
this  manner  removed  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  interior 
of  the  rectum  felt  smooth,  and  its  walls  soft  and  pliable.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  was  bat  during  the  operation;  and  this 
esca^^d  from  an  infinity  of  small  vessels,  the  greater  number  of 
whien  speedily  retracted,  a  single  vessel  only  requiring  a  iigatuie. 
At  one  time  during  the  operation  there  was  an  approach  to  syncope, 
bet  the  pulse  never  disappeared  at  the  wrist.  The  cavity  formed 
by  excision  of  diseased  parts  was  filled  by  several  pieces  of  qionge, 
and  a  compress  applied  extomdly,  supported  by  a  T  bandi^. 

A  short  time  after  removal  to  bed,  says  he  feels  little  pain,  and 
his  sensations  do  not  difier  in  a  material  degree  from  what  they  were 
previous  to  operation.     Pulse  116,  rather  feeble. 

10th.  Was  restless  during  the  night,  and  had  gfeat  thint. 
RIttid  tfeiken  into  stomach  immediately  rejected  by  vomiting.  These 
t^mptores  were  relieved  by  effervescing  draughts,  and  the  appUoa- 
torn  of  turpentine  to  region  of  stomach.  At  present  skin  is  hot,  but 
ktas  had  no  rigor.  Is  free  from  abdominal  pain,  and  can  bear  any 
degi^'e  of  external  pressure.  Thirst  less  urgent.  No  nausea  nor 
tendency  to  vomit.  Has  passed  urine  freely,  and  without  paia. 
Pulse  144,  rather.sharp.  On  removing  dressings,  sponge  found  v» 
have  distended  the  wound,  being  every  where  firmly  a^hercmt  lo 
its  surface.  Slight  pain,  but  character  of  pain  changed.  No  mr* 
vounding 'inflammation.  No  stool.  Half,  an  ounce  castor  oil 
hnmediately.  Thirty  drops  vin.  antim  every  third  hour.  Oiled 
Kat  (o  wound. 

12th.  Size  of  wound  smpears  to  diminish,  and  its'surihce  m 
eoated  over  with  a  lymphatic  exudation.  No  redness  noir  sweUiag 
df  surrounding  integuments*  Says  he  feels  much  relief  finm.pain 
iniee^  operation.  No  abdominal  uneasiness,  and  no  setura  ot  vo- 
nhing.  Dneharges  urine  freelyt  One  copious  etntcnation  ftsat 
bowets  iimAwmx  pain.    Skin  cool.    Tongue  clean  ^nd  .moist.     Ko 
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thint.  Pulse  128,  rather  feeble.  Appetite  deficient.  R.  Salph. 
Qttiniee  jss.  Acid.,  Sulph.  Aromat.  ^ij.,  Tinct.  Gent.  comp.  ^ii. 
Aq.  Pur.  ^viii.  M.  fiat  mistur.  cujus  sum.  coch.  max.  4ta  qq.  hora. 

14th.  No  pain  in  wound,  and  no  surrounding  inflammation. 
Improves  somewhat  in  strength.  Bowels  regular.  Pulse  118.  A 
beef-steak  and  pint  of  porter  daily. 

22d.  Strength  recruits.  Sleeps  well.  Countenance  cheerful. 
Is  free  from  pain.  External  wound  diminishes,  and  denuded  parts 
beg^n  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  skin.  Is  still  unable  to 
retain  his  faeces.     Pulse  108,  of  moderate  strength. 

During  the  month  of  January  he  continued  to  improve,  and  the 
wound  went  on  contracting.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  a 
bougie  frequently  to  keep  the  rectum  patent,  there  being  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  parts  to  contract  more  than  was  desirable.  Early  in 
February,  without  any  evident  cause,  he  had  an  attack  of  abdominal 
irritation,  preceded  by  rigors,  and  accompanied  with  smart  pyrexia 
and  considerable  pain  of  hypogastric  region.  These  symptoms  re- 
quired leeches,  laxatives,  and  effervescing  draughts,  by  which  they 
were  subdu^.  The  wound  is  now  nearly  healed,  but  the  bougie 
has  still  to  be  employed,  to  prevent  too  much  contraction.  The 
faeces  can  be  retained,  except  when  they  are  very  fluid,  in  which  case 
a  small  quantity  sometimes  escapes  involuntarily.  His  general 
health  is  now  tolerably  good,  and  I  expect  to  dismiss  him  in  a  short 
time,  cured. — Glasgow  Medical  JoumaL 

RATHKEALE  INFIRMARY. 

Cases  of  Hemeralapia.     By  Dr.  Patterson.     [Dublin  Journal 

of  Med.  and  Chem,  ScienceB,'\ 

Case  I.  James  Dwyer,  aged  nineteen  years,  applied  at  the 
Rathkeale  Infirmary,  the  9th  September,  1831.  He  complained 
that  every  evening  at  dusk  he  became  almost  blind,  and  continued 
so  till  sunrise  next  morning;  that  he  could  see  very  imperfectly 
b^  fire  or  candle  light,  and  that  exposure  to  heat  and  active  exer- 
cise, or  labour,  always  considerably  aggravated  his  inability  to  dis- 
cern objects  at  night.  He  stated,  that  in  candlelight,  however 
vivid,  he  could  distinguish  no  object  that  was  directly  opposite  to 
him.  He  could  see  a  little  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  this  enabled 
him,  with  much  difficulty,  to  grope  his  way.  The  pupils  were  per- 
manently and  very  much  dilated.  ''  He  felt  stupid  and  confused 
in  his  head."  There  was  great  fulness,  hardness,  and  some  tender- 
ness of  the  right  hypochondrium;  conjunctiva  yellowish;  alvine 
evacuations  white.  Early  in  May,*  1831,  he  was  attacked  with 
jaundice.  He  did  not  get  rid  of  it  for  a  month,  and,  while  labour- 
ing under  the  disease,  he  first  noticed  the  derangement  of  sight. 
This  continued,  with  only  daily  intermissions,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  application. 

Having  been  bled,  blistered,  and  purged,  with  liltle  effect,  he  was 
directed  to  rub  in  one  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  every 
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night,  and,  as  soon  as  this  had  affected  the  oonstitutioa,  reoouse 
was  had  to  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath.  The  raoment  the  gum 
became  tender,  he  experienced  a  manifest  improrement  of  his  tight 
But  at  this  time  he  complained,  for  a  few  days,  that  exposure  to 
artificial  light  produced  most  unpleasant  sensations  in  his  eyes. 
Under  the  treatment,  the  hepatic  disorder  was  quickly  and  effec- 
tually relieved,  and  with  it  the  amaurotic  affecticii  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Case  1 1 .  In  November,  1 83 1 ,  Patrick  M  angan,  aged  thirty-two, 
applied  for  relief,  and  stated  that,  '^  about  six  weeks  before,  he  was 
affected  with  jaundice,  which  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  bat 
having  been  badly  cured,  it  fell  on  his  eyes.  Ever  since  he  is  un- 
able to  see  any  object  at  night,  however  bright  it  may  be;  neither 
can  he  see  in  a  lighted  room ."  There  was  pain  and  fulness  of  the 
right  hypochondrium;  dilated  pupils;  yellow  tinge  of  the  oocjuQC- 
tiva;  and  high  coloured  urine  with  pink  sediment. 

He  rubbed  in  Ung.  Hyd.  fort.  5!.  every  night,  used  the  nitrs- 
muriatic  acid  bath,  and  took  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  and  ca- 
thartic extract  at  night,  followed  by  infusion  of  senna  and  solph. 
magnesise  in  the  morning.  Through  tjiese  means  his  amendmest 
was  rapid.  In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  read  the  smallest  print  bj 
candlelight,  and  became  entirely  free  from  hemeralopia. 

Case  III.  The  14th  December,  1831,  James  Wynn,  aged 
eighteen  years,  became  a  patient  at  the  Rathkeale  Infirmary.  He 
complained  of  languor  and  loss  of  appetite.     Skin  and  conjunctin 

Jellow;  alvine  evacuations  white ;  urine  high-coloured,  resembliHg 
eer;  no  pain  of  side  or  epigastrium  on  pressure.  He  first  noticed 
the  yellowness  of  skin  three  weeks  before  his  application,  and  from 
that  period,  he  stated,  he  was  regularly  attacked  with  almost  perfect 
blindness  at  dusk  every  evening.  It  continued  the  whole  night, 
and  disabled  him  from  going  about,  unless  led  by  some  peiaon. 
His  sight  was  natural  in  the  daytime.  Objects  did  not  even  appear 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  as  they  have  been  said  to  do  to  jaundiced  pa- 
tients.   The  pupils  were  very  much  dilated;  bowels  costive. 

His  bowels  were  briskly  moved  every  morning  for  five  or  sixdapr 
by  pulv.  ial.  comp.  and  calomel,  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
jaundiced  state  of  the.  skin,  but  without  the  least  benefit  to  itf 
nocturnal  loss  of  vision.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  mercury;  and  the  system  having  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  mineral,  he  completely  recovered  his  usual 
aciiteness  of  sight,  in  discerning  objects  at  night. 

In  the  present  year,  I  have  also  met  with  other  cases  of  hraiera- 
lopia,  but  they  were  much  slighter  in  degree  than  those  whidibafe 
been  related.  The  subjects  were  generally  males.  Two  were  at 
the  time  labouring  under  slight  jaundice  of  a  few  days'  continuance. 
The  others  had  lately  recovered  from  a  similar  affection.  lo  all 
these  cases  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  was  employed;  and,  a* it 
was  found  effectjfe  in  producing  permanent  cures,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  mercurial  constitutional  action. 
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Siace  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  connexion  which 
appears  toexist  between  hemeralopia  and  jaundice,  1  have  observed, 
in  every  case  of  the  latter  complaint  that  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, more  or  less  tendency  to  the  former  affection.  In  all 
there  existed  preternatural  and  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  and 
when  questions  were  put  concerning  the  state  of  vision,  in  most 
instances,  complaints  occurred,  in  some  degree,  o\'  its  nocturnal 
impairment. 
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PATHOLOGY. 

On  the  Pathology  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica,  Extracted  from  a 
Paper  by  George  Gaedner,  Surgeon,  Glasgow.  [Glasgow 
Med,  JoumaL'] 

Mr.  Gardner  first  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  various  opinions 
which  ha^  been  entertained  by  difierent  pathologists  respecting 
the  disease  in  question;  and  then  adduces  the  following  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  it  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and 
that  an  antiphlogistic  method  of  treatment  is  the  only  one  from 
which  any  real  advantage  can  be  derived. 

"  In  two  cases,  related  by  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  both  had  decided 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  first  was  that  of  a  lady,  fifty  year^ 
of  age,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  rather  full  habit,  who  for  some 
days  had  laboured  under  slight  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  full  pulse, 
though  but  little  thirst  or  fur  on  her  tongue.  Her  skin  was  thickly 
covered  with  spots,  small,  and  of  irregular  forms,  not  raised  above 
the  surface,  of  a  dark  logwood  colour,  and  in  no  degree  evanescent 
on  pressure.  Previous  to  Dr.  Parry's  first  visit,  she  had  been  seen 
by  an  apothecary,  who  took  ^xiv.  of  blood  from  her  arm.  The 
blood  was  seen  by  Dr.  Parry.  Its  surface  consisted  of  a  crust  of 
coagulated  lymph,  as  thick  and  tenacious  as  he  ever  witnessed  in 
the  most  acute  cases  of  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  or  hepatitis.  The 
cruor  was  also  very  firm  and  cohesive,  and  difficult  of  diffusion  when 
shaken  in  the  serum,  and  the  proportion  of  crassamentum  to  that 
of  the  serum  was  very  great.  The  patienLexpressed  so  much  relief 
from  the  bleeding,  that  he  thought  himsel trustified  in  ordering  it  to 
be  repeated.  Relief  was  by  this  means  obtained;  and,  under  the 
use  of  some  common  refrigerants,  she  quickly  recotered. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  6fficer  whom  he  attended  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Atwood.  The  patient  had  been  rather  a  free 
liver,  and  was  suffering  under  considerable  fever,  apparently  con- 
nected with  inflammation  of  the  testicle.  The  pulse  being  very  hard 
and  strong,  the  heat  ^reat,  and  the  urine  high  coloured,  Mr. 
Atwood  was  desirous  of  taking  away  blood,  but  was  deterred  by 
numerous  petechice  which  appeared  in  the  skin.  Satisfied,  after 
comparing  this  with  the  former  case,  that  no  hazard  would  arise 
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from  bloodletting,  they  agreed  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed. The  first  bleeding  afforded  instant  relief;  and,  after  a  se- 
cond, the  pulse  was  reduced  to  its  natural  state,  the  spots  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  petechial  disposition  entirely  ceased.  The 
blood  dravm  had  precisely  the  same  appearance  and  tenacity  as  in 
the  former  instance. 

'*  After  relating  these  cases,  Dr.  Parry  observes,  that  they 
strengthen  an  opinion  which  he  had  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
maintained,  and  which  a  large  subsequent  experience  had  tended 
to  confirm ;  that  in  various  diseases,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
inflammations,  profluvia,  hemorrhages,  dropsies,  exanthemata,  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  even  the  generality  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, there  is  one  circumstance  in  common,  which  is  an  over  dis- 
tention of  certain  blood  vessels,  arising  probably  from  their  relative 
want  of  tone,  or  the  due  contraction  of  their  muscular  fibres.*^ 

'*  A  very  striking  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Bateman,  at  the  Carey- 
street  Dispensary,  London.  The  patient  was  a  feeble  woman,  about 
forty  years  of  age.  After  fruitlessly  taking  bark  and  sulphuric 
acid  for  some  time,  she  was  slightly,  but  repeatedly,  inlieved  by 
purgatives  of  calomel.  After  which  her  languor  and  weakness  were 
diminished;  but  the  petechia,  which  occurred  principally  on  the 
extremities,  were  suddenly  and  finally  removed,  and  her  strength 
speedily  restored,  after  a  severe  catamenial  flooding.  Dr.  Bateman 
remarks,  that  this  case,  added  to  the  two  related  by  Dr.  Parry, 
*  tend  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  our  theories  on  the  nature  of  pete- 
chial effusions. 't 

<'  In  a  case  which  happened  at  the  Edinburgh  New  Town  Dis- 
pensary, the  patient  was  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age;  his  diet  had 
been  meagre,  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  a  cold  and 
damp  room.  It  was  that  form  of  the  complaint  which  Dr.  Willan 
calls  purpura  urticans.  The  eruption  had  the  form  of  small  hard 
purple  coloured  papulse,  intermixed  with  petechiee;  they  occupied 
the  ancles,  knees,  buttocks,  and  elbows.  There  were  pains  in  tliese 
joints,  accompanied  with  stiffness.  An  abscess  which  had  formed 
on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  had  discharged  itself  three  weeb 
before,  had  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  was  discharging  a  bloody  sa- 
nies. When  first  seen  he  had  much  debility,  and  his  countenance 
was  extremely  sallow,  and  expressive  of  languor.  Pulse  eighty-four, 
skin  cool,  tongue  clean,  and  appetite  tolerable.  The  petecbie 
made  their  appearance  suddenly,  and  were  preceded  by  distinct 
rigor  and  febrile  symptoms.  The  swelling  and  pain  of  the  joints 
were  abated  by  the  use  of  purgatives ;  but,  shortly  after  their  ope- 
ration, severe  pain,  with  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  su- 
pervened, accompanied  by  vomiting  and  hiccough,  full  pulse,  and 
foul  tongue.    These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  bleeding  to  ^xij. 

*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ▼.  p.  7.  Many  other  cases,  UliisCratiTeef 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  purpura,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Parry's  PoBtbamoif 
Works,  vol.  i.    They  are  there  denominated  inflammatory  petechic 

t  Edinburgh  Mad.  and  Swg.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  1S4. 
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but  recurred  after  two  days  in  an  increased  degree,  requiring  three 
additional  bleedings,  each  to  ^xiv,,  and  the  application  of  two 
blisters,  before  they  were  completely  subdued.  He  bore  the  bleed- 
ings well.  The  coagulum  was  firm,  and  covered  by  a  bufiy  coat  of 
considerable  thickness.  In  about  a  week  after  the  first  bleeding, 
the  skin  had  regained  its  natural  appearance,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  abscess  on  the  chest  became  healthy.* 

"  The  peculiarities  of  this  case  appear  to  be,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  petechiee  being  ushered  in  by 
'  distinct  rigor  and  febrile  symptoms.'  In  the  second  place,  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  peritoneal 
inflammation,  especially  when  the  state  of  debility  under  which  he 
previously  laboured  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  third  place, 
the  disappearance  of  the  petechiee  shortly  after  the  depletory  plan 
had  been  put  in  execution,  proving  that  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  as 
necessary  for  the  dispersion  of  petechiee  in  those  who  are  labouring 
under  great  debility,  as  in  those  who  are  of  a  full  and  plethoric 
habit,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  in  such  cases  from  its  use. 

''  On  the  23d  May,  1831,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  young 
man,  aged  about  seventeen,  a  silk  weaver.  He  had  a  pale  and  ex- 
sanguineous  appearance,  though  not  much  emaciated,  and  com- 
plained of  much  debility,  accompanied  with  pain  of  head,  lumbar 
region,  and  extremities.  His  neck,  breast,  and  extremities,  but 
particularly  the  upper,  were  studded  with  petechiee  of  various  sizes, 
but  none  larger  than  a  split  pea,  some  of  a  red,  and  others  of  a 
purple  colour,  each  with  a  small  white  dot  in  its  centre,  and  re- 
mainiug  unchanged  by  pressure.  None  of  these  spots  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  mucous  u^embrane  of  either  mouth,  nostrils,  or  eyes. 
Pulse  104,  full  and  bounding;  respiration  hurried,  and  accompanied 
with  a  slight  cough;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  pale  red  round  edges, 
but  covered  in  middle  with  an  orange-coloured  fur.  The  gums  ap- 
peared to  be  ulcerated,  and  discharged  blood  on  pressure;  bowels 
open,  but  the  stools  were  dark  and  fetid.  The  petechiee  had  made 
their  appearance  about  six  months  before  I  saw  him,  but  up  to  that 
time  was  not  prevented  from  following  his  usual  occupation.-  He 
had,  however,  during  that  period,  several  attacks  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  left  nostril,  which  always  ceased  spontaneously,  without 
much  loss  of  blood.  For  a  few  days  previous  to  my  visit,  the  pete- 
chiae  had  been  increasing  in  number,  with  an  accompanying  increase 
of  debility.  His  diet  had  generally  been  of  a  nutritive  quality,  nor 
had  he  been  too  much  excluded  from  out-of-door  exercise. 

**  He  was  bled  to  %x;  immediately  after  which  he  became  sick, 
and  vomited.  A  saline  purgative  was  ordered  to  be  taken  as  soon 
as  the  stomach  became  quiet.  Next  day  I  was  informed  that  early 
that  morning  an  epistaxis  took  place  from  left  nostril,  which  was 
stopped  by  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  by  plugging,  after  the  loss  of 
several  ounces  of  blood.  The  pain  of  head  was  gone;  pulse  ninety- 
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sizy  and  soft;  and  ez^Mressed  himself  as  feeling  better  tham  he  had 
done  for  some  days.  The  blood  taken  from  the  arm  coagulated 
without  the  separation  of  serum,  and  presented  a  pale  red  traiw- 
parent  jelly-like  appearance,  extending  to  the  depth  of  a  fourth  of 
an  inch,  all  under  wnich  was  coal  black.  When  the  clot  was  broken 
down  a  sufficiency  of  serum  was  given  out.  He  continued  much 
in  the  same  state,  under  the  use  of  tonics  and  purgatires,  till  the 
3lBt,  when,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Hannay,  he  was  found  to  com- 
plain of  much  headach;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  112,  foU  and 
strong,  and  there  was  a  continual  oozing  of  blood  from  the  left  nos- 
tril, which  was  still  plugged,  and  from  the  gums.  There  was  mitch 
thirst  and  no  appetite.  Prom  this  condition  it  was  judged  advisable 
again  to  abstract  blood.  Jxij.  were  accordingly  taken  with  rery 
considerable  relief.  The  blood  had  altogether  &e  same  appearance 
as  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  coagulum  being  inuch 
firmer.  Up  to  the  third  day  from  this  time,  there  was  great  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  recovering.  The  appetite  was  considerably 
improved ;  the  petechiee  were  beginning  to  disappear,  and  the  stools 
had  nearly  acquired  their  natural  colour  and  consistence.  These 
symptoms  of  improvement,  however,  speedily  .gave  place  to  a  state 
of  much  debility,  which  continued  to  increase,  accompanied  with  s 
low  muttering  delirium  for  the  two  last  days,  and  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  10th  June.  I  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  body. 

"  About  a  month  afterwards  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  sister  o( 
his,  Mrs.  G.  aged  about  thirty,  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit.  I 
found  her  complaining  of  languor  and  lassitude,  with  slight  pain  ia 
the  lumbar  region  and  thighs.  On  her  breast  and  arms  were  scat- 
tered a  number  of  petechioe.  They  had  existed  for  two  days^  and 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  her  brother.  Her  gums  were  soft ,  but 
discharged  no  blood ;  nor  had  any  hemorrhage  taken  place  from 
the  other  passages  of  the  body.  Pulse  ninety-six,  very  full. 
Tongue  white.  Bowels  open.  Blood  was  drawn  to  the  amount  of 
ten  or  eleven  ounces;  and  she  was  ordered  a  dose  of  sulph«  mag. 
In  a  few  days  she  had  completely  recovered  her  strength,  and  the 
whole  of  the  petechise  were  gone.  The  blood  was  cupped,  asd  had 
the  huffy  coat. 

"  These  cases,  I  apprehend,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  purpurdP,  although  many  more  of  a  like  character 
might  be  given." 

Mr.  Gardner  concludes  his  very  interesting  paper  by  a  few  re- 
marks tending  to  establish  a  strong  resemblance,  at  least,  between 
purpura  and  phlebitis;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  although  of  late 
bleeding  has  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  former  disease,  i! 
has  been  practised  empirically,  rather  than  from  correct  pathological 
views.  Of  all  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  regarding  ^ 
proximate  cause  of  purpura,  he  affirms,  and  we  perfectly  agree  witfc 
him,  that  none  has  done  so  much  harm  as  that  which  ascribes  it  to 
general  debility.    Some  nosologists  haye  been  greatly  at  fault  in 
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amuigiiig  purpura  aa  a  disease  of  the  skio.    Its  place  in  the  tpten 
of  DOfiology  is  uowi  however,  clearly  indicated. 

Case  of  Partial  Congestion  of  the  Cerebrum :  illustrative  of  the 
Plurality  of  the  Organs  and  Faculties  of  the  Intellect :  with  Re- 
marks,   By  William  M.  Fahnestock,  m.d. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  amongst  philosophers  in  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  At  present  it  is 
attracting  more  attention  than  heretofore  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  liheral  disposition  to  give  it  that  impartial 
consideration  it  so  eminently  demands  from  the  investigators  of 
truth.  It  has  been  neglected  from  prejudice,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  metaphysicians,  which  have  ever  been  arrayed  against  it;  and 
especially  from  the  reproach  which  has  been  so  lavishly  heaped  upon 
craniology,  a  separate,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  distinct  science  ;« as 
the  absence  of  tne  evidences  of  the  latter  does  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair the  former.  Phrenology,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  yet  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  though  possessing  high  claims  to  favour,  its  funda- 
mental propositions  being  founded  in  nature,  and  established,  by 
well-attested  facts,  experiments  and  observations,  on  too  firm  a 
basis  to  be  overthrown  by  ridicule,  or  the  sophistry  of  schoolmen. 
Craniology,  which  is  vulgarly  deemed  mere  musings  on  an  assem- 
blage of  bumps,  but,  by  the  scientific  regarded  as  a  classification  of 
outward  signs  of  the  prominent  development  of  the  particular  organs 
of  the  brain,  depends  on  many  contingencies,  and  must  ever  present 
imperfect  indications.  It  asserts  the  possibility  of  recognising  on 
the  exterior  oC  the  cranium  the  seats  of  the  various  organs  and  fii^ 
culties.  But  few  contend  that  it  is  certain  or  infallible.  Not  so 
with  phrenology. or  cerebral  physiology.  It  includes  the  study-  of 
the  structure  of  the  encephalon,  its  functions,  its  relations,  its  de- 
rangements; it  proposes  to  fathom  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual 
and  affective  faculties,  to  elucidate  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  It 
is  a  subject  susceptible  of  as  clear  demonstration  as  anv  of  the  other 
vital  functions^  and  certainly  much  easier  determined  and  under- 
stood. 

Some  metaphysicians  who  oppose  in  toto  the  idea  of  any  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  with  physical  organs,  and  regard  the  brain  as  a 
mere  passive  mass  of  nervous  substance,  when  met  by  incontrover- 
tible facts,  declaim  and  protest  most  vehemently  against  drawing 
any  deductions  from  a  single  case,  or,  in  their  own  language,  to  erect 
a  theory  upon  an  isolated  fact,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  build 
their  whole  system  on  hypothesis  alone,  without  a  single  tangible 
fact  to  sustain  their  fairy  web  of  fancy-work. 

We  do  not  intend  by  these  remarks  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  its  essence,  &c.  but  merely  to  intro- 
duce another  pathological  evidence,  to  the  manv  already  on  record, 
showing  that  intelligence  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  org^s; 
that  those  organs  are  multiple,  and  that  the  faculties  are  exercised 
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according  to  the  integrity  of  the  structure  of  each  indindual  organ, 
and  are  obstructed  in  part,  or  altogether,  by  congestions,  or  de- 
rangement in  the  various  portions  of  the  encephaloa  in  whidi  the 
different  faculties  are  respectively  located. 

Baron  Larret,  in  his  Surgical  Memoirs,  mentions  several  cases 
of  wounds  made  by  bayonets  and  swords  penetrating  the  braiQ 
through  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  memory  for  words  was 
lost,  but  not  of  things.  Dr.  Jackson  has  published  a  very  inte- 
resting case  of  amnesia,  in  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Journal,  in 
which  cerebral  congestion  suddenly  induced  suspended  the  memorj 
for  words,  without  any  other  disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties; 
all  the  others  being  in  full  activity.  Professor  DiCKsoy,  of 
Charleston,  has  also  communicated  a  case,*  in  which  there  was  a 
total  loss  of  names,  but  a  distinct  memory  of  numbers,  and  power 
of  rapid  computation,  remained.  Plurality  of  organs  and  faculties 
w«uld  have  given  a  ready  solution  to  this  case,  without  resorting  to 
speculations  on  the  problem  of  the  mind  having  a  greater  aptitude 
to  recognise  the  mathematical  lines  of  figures.  In  the  case  which 
Professor  Wistar  exhibited  annually  to  the  class  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  if  our  recollection  is  distinct,  there  was  a  loss  oif 
ability  to  utter  proper  names  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  ao- 
terior  portion  of  the  brain  which  was  deprived  of  bone,  the  indiri- 
dual  speaking  with  ease  and  fluency  would  stop  articulating  for  i 
period  sufficient  to  pronounce  the  name,  and  then  go  on  to  complete 
the  sentence,  as  if  unconscious  of  any  interruption.  Our  reference 
to  these  few  cases  may  suffice  to  screen  us  from  the  charge  of  laying 
too  much  might  or  stress  on  an  isolated  fact.  An  entire  number  df 
this  journal  would  not  contain  the  cases  which  might  be  adduced 
in  confirmation  of  the  plurality  of  the  organs  and  faculties  of  the 
intellect. 

The  following  case  may  afford  additional  argument  to  sustain  the 
position. 

In  Noyember  last  (1831,)  John  Flanagan,  Esq.,  prothonotary  of 
Franklin  county,  in  this  state,  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence 
and  respectability,  was  attacked  with  influenza,  then  so  prevalent 
throughout  our  country,  which  affected  the  upper  forepart  of  his 
^ead  e^cially;  and  particularly  when  he  coughed,  he  suffered  se 
vere  lancinating  pain  through  the  anterior  lot^s  of  the  cerebnun, 
firom  the  region  of  an  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the  coronal  suture  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes,  which  however  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  his  duties  in  court,  then  in  session.  One  morning. 
after  coughing  severely,  and  experiencing  much  acute  pain  in  the 
situation  mentioned,  which  now  continued  without  any  cessatioo. 
he  went  into  court,  and  in  qualifying  the  jury  found  himself  unable 
to  name  the  parties  in  the  suit,  names  with  which  he  was  perfect!; 
familiar.  He  proceeded,  **  You  do  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly 
declare  and  affirm,  that  you  will  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  no« 
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joined  betweea~''  and  was  interrupted  by  inability  to  articulate 
the  namea  of  the  parties.  After  failing  in  two  attempts,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bar  rose  in  his  place,  and  offered  to  discharge  the  duty, 
which  Mr.  Flanagan  declined,  and  then  proceeded  the  third  time, 
but  was  arrested  again  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  names  of  the  par* 
ties.  He  then  turned  to  the  judges,  and  told  them  that  he  was 
slightly  indisposed,  but  would  persevere;  then  placing  his  eyes  on 
the  names  of  the  parties  on  the  docket,  both  of  whom  were  intimate 
personal  friends,  he  proceeded  the  fourth  time  to  the  point  at  which 
he  was  before  arrested,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  presiding 
judge  named  the  parties,  and  Mr.  Flanagan  finished  the  affirmation 
without  any  further  difficulty.  The  ability  to  articulate  names  was 
nbt  only  interrupted,  but  even  the  power  to  recall  them  was  sust 
pended.  He  could  not  recollect  a  single  name  one  minute  during 
the  continuance  of  this  congestion.  The  day  following  he  was 
making  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  on  the  court  record  in  a 
suit,  and,  in  referring  from  the  minute-book  to  the  docket,  he  would 
forget  entirely  the  names  of  the  parties.  He  recurred  three  times 
to  the  original  entry,  and  had  at  length  to  take^e  names  on  paper, 
and  trace  it  on  the  other;  for,  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  eye  from  the 
name,  it  was  entirely  obliterated  from  memory.  During  this  period 
his  perception  was  clear,  memory  otherwise  distinct,  judgment 
tfound,  and  business  habits  unimpaired.  After  taking  a  little  re- 
vnlsive  medicine,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  returned  to  his  du- 
ties, and  has  not  experienced  any  further  inconTenience. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deduce  any  theory  from  this  case :  we  have 
no  llsTorite  theory  to  support  on  this  subject.  Our  ambition  is  to 
olicit  truth,  and  record  fiu^ts;  to  be  applied  when  the  science  of 
analogy  shall  come  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  our  present 
impeifect  philosophy.  Philosophy,  like  all  abstruse  sciences,  is 
progressive  in  its  advances,  and  its  deductions  are  only  to  be  re- 
ceived when  supported  by  well*authenticated  facts,  or  self-evident 
principles  in  strict  analogy  with  nature.  Our  design  is  simply  to 
add  another  fact  to  the  mass  of  evidence,  which  illustrates  and  sus- 
tains the  legitimate  function  of  that  delicate  und  wonHerful  organ, 
the  encephalon. 

One  fact,  we  must  remark,  is  worth  a  thousand  conjectures;  and 
we  would  be  much  more  justifiable  in  proposing  a  theory  founded 
upon  a  single  fact,  than  to  admit  the  vague  assumptions  and  reve- 
ries of  metaphysicians,  which  do  not  admit  of  bemg  suljjected  to 
the  test  of  demonstration.  Instead  of  allowing  the  imagination  to 
run  riot  in  crude  conjectures,  and  to  revel  in  scholastic  jargon, 
which  has  involved  the  science  of  physiology  in  so  much  obscurity, 
those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  respecting 
the  manifestations  of  the  intellect,  the  development  of  the  mind, 
must  examine  minutely  the  structure  of  the  bram,  study  attentively 
its  functions,  investigate  its  aberrations,  and  mark  the  abnormal 
condition  of  its  diversified  organs.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  cerebral  organization,  cerebral  physiology,  and  cerebral  patho- 
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logy,  is  indispensable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  intellect.  Without  these  lights  to  direct  us,  we 
enter  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  darkness  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
our  speculations,  and  should  continue  to  grope  in  fruitless  research 
through  bewildering  mazes  and  interminable  perplexities. — Ame- 
rican Journal  of  the  Medx  Sciences, 
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Treatment  of  the  first  Stage  of  Croup,     [From  Mr.  Adams' 
Pathological  Observations;  Glasgow  Med.  JoumaL'\ 

Dr.  John  D.  Godman*  narrates,  that  his  children  have  been  very 
liable  to  croup,  and  that  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  F.  Vanderburgh 
of  a  very  simple  and  efificacious  method  of  arresting,  at  once,  all  £he 
symptoms  of  this  frequently  fatal  disease.  Whenever  children  aie 
tnreatened  with  an  attack  of  cynanche  trachealis,  he  directs  a 
plaster,  covered  with  dry  Scotch  snuff,  to  be  applied  directly  acron 
the  top  of  the  thorax,  and  retained  there  till  all  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear. Dr.  V.  stated,  that  he  had  found  this  remedy  always-efiec- 
tual  when  applied  in  the  first  or  second  stages  of  the  malady.  Dr. 
Godman  has  tried  this  plaster  repeatedly  (made  by  greasing  a  piece 
of  linen  and  covering  it  well  with  Scotch  snuff),  and  has  found  it 
abundantly  efficacious.  His  family  has  been  saved  a  great  degree 
of  anxiety  since,  being  quite  prepared  for  the  attacks,  which  are  fte- 
quent  in  cold  and  wet  seasons.  Whenever  a  chUd  is  hoarse,  or 
coughs  with  the  ringing  of  croup,  the  plaster  is  applied,  and,  instead 
of  watching  all  night,  the  family  go  to  rest  with  a  feeling  of  entire 
security. 

Dr.  Godman  adds,  that ''  in  cases  of  croup  the  Scotch  snuff  (whick 
I  believe  is  prepared  from  tobacoo-sten;^)  is  to  be  preferred*'*  Dr. 
Pendleton,  of  New  York,  has  tried  other  snuff  witlK>ut  attaiiyng  his 
object,  while  with  the  Scotch  the  effect  wa3  certain.  It  has  manj 
advantages  over  tobacco-smoke,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chapman.  '*  It 
has  never  caused  vomiting,  vertigo,  or  any  other  distressing  symptoD 
in  my  experience,"  says  Dr.  Godman,  '<  and  this  accords  with  the 
experience  of  both  the  physicians  mentioned  in  this  note." 

Dr.  G.  informs  us,  by  way  of  appendix,  that  Dr.  V.  is  in  the 
habit  of  deriving  advantage  from  the  external  use  of  tobacco,  ia 
various  cases,  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  generally  employed,  if  its 
use  be  even  thought  of.  To  allay  the  irritative  cough  arising  horn. 
different  diseased  states  of  the  lung^,  in  diseases  accompanied  witk 
chronic  spasm,  and  in  the  reduction  of  hernia,  by  direct  wpUcatioo 
of  tobacco  to  the  hernial  tumor,  &c.,  Dr.  Vanderburgh  has  used 
tobacco  externally  with  decided  success. 
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Cause  of  Crystallization.  M.  Caudik  has  addressed  an  article 
•n  certain  properties  of  atoms,  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  some 
larticular  cases  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  regarding  the 
mroediate  causes  of  crystallization.  According  to  him,  those  bodies 
cleaving  in  a  cube  have  for  their  primitive  molecule  a  point  or  a 
right  line ;  either  an  atom  (as  in  metals) ;  two  dissimilar  atoms  (as 
in  sulphuret  of  lead) ;  three  atoms,  one  of  one  kind,  and  two  of 
another,  (chloride  of  sodium):  again,  those  molecules  having  for 
their  form  a  double  simple  pyramid,  or  a  prism  of  a  number  of  sides, 
which  is  a  multiple  of  four,  may  be  assimilated  to  points  when  under 
different  circumstances  they  form  in  groups  around  an  accidental 
nucleus,  and  in  this  way  they  sometimes  crystallize  in  cubes. 
Those  bodies  which  cleave  in  a  right  prism,  with  any  base  whatever, 
have  for  their  primitive  molecule,  either  the  polygon  of  the  base,  or 
a  double  simple  pyramid,  or  a  prism  of  a  number  of  sides  equal  or 
double.  When  the  primitive  pnsm  is  not  cleavable  perpendicularly 
at  the  axis,  it  b  because  the  molecules  are  polarized,  that  is,  retained 
together  either  by  an  electric  force,  or  by  the  force  of  affinity. 
The  tetaedron,  octaedron,  and  rhomboedron,  have  respectively  for 
their  primitive  molecule,  the  first  a  square,  or  a  rhomb;  the  second 
a  double  tetraedral  or  octaedral  pyramid,  simple  or  prismed, 
(prism^e),  and  the  third  a  double  hexaedral  pyramid  of  the  same 
nature.  Finally,  the  absence  of  cleavage  in  these  solids  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  molecules.  But  in  the  tetraedrou 
the  want  of  continuity  depends  solely  on  this  state  of  polarization, 
whilst  in  the  octaedron  and  rhomboedron  it  results  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  molecules. — Dublin  Journ.  of  Med,  and  Chem^ 
Science. 
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THE   HVNTBRIAN    ORATION    FOR    lB33,   BY    JOHN    HOWftlllP,    B«Q. 

Wk  confess  we  perform  a  too  tardy  act  of  justice  in  now  noticiuff  the  wtU- 
conceived,  and  eqnaUy  well-delivered,  oration  of  Mr.  IIowship.  nith  some 
few  exceptions,  these  annual  exhibitions  at  the  College  have  not  been  particu- 
larly attractive.  It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed,  that  each  year  can  produce, 
even  from  different  hands,  anj  very  interesting  dissertation  upon  one  topic ; 
and,  of  course,  the  more  frequently  these  orations  are  repeated,  the  greater  will 
be  the  ingenuity  required  to  offer  any  original  comments  either  upon  the  splen- 
did talents  of  Mr.  Hunter,  or  his  celebrated  museum. 

Mr.  Howship  commenced  by  giving  a  neat  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  surgery  from  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity ;  and,  in  pasaing 
down  to  nearer  periods,  he  neatly  and  eloquently-  descanted  upon  the  names  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  Da  Vioci,  and  Raphael,  who  added  to  their  well- 
known  talent  for  painting  the  merit  of  being  good  practical  anatomists.  Here 
Mr.  Howship  embraced  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  advantages  which 
result  to  the  anatomical  student  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  o?  drawing; 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  "as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  has  its  pro- 
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fenor  of  anatomy,  we  may  one  day  aee  the  Ro^ral' College  of  Sorgwiu  hMW 
its  Professor  of  Design."  Due  honour  was  paid  hy  the  orator  to  tbe  tmmmt  of 
Harvey,  Wiseman,  Haller,  an4  Hunter.  A  rapid  sketch  was  giTen  of  th»  eoa- 
tents  of  Mr.  Hunter's  museum;  and  to  Mr.Abemethy  was  assigned  the  merit 
of  heing  **  the  most  eloquent,  most  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  th«  mo«t 
faithful,  commentator"  of  that  great  man.  The  loss  which  science  has  aortainsi 
in  the  death  of  Baron  Cuvier  was  feelingly  and  appropriately  lammted.  Mr. 
Howship  mentioned  him  as  the  "  ornament  of  France,  the  admiratioiiof  £«ixofie, 
and  the  envy  of  the  civilised  world." — The  oration  was  delivered  fiTten^wte ; 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Howship  was  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered. 


Apothscarim*  HmU;  SiMt  Mmf,  laJS. 

Sib  :  I  am  directed  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apotb^oaos 
to  tnaamit  to  yon  the  enclosed  copies  of  a  Memorial  to  the  SeorotaiT  of  Stalft,  oa 
the  suhjoot  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries, 
and  of  a  Reply  to  the  Statement  made  by  the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeobs  of 
Edinburgh,  in  support  of  a  petition  presented  by  them  to  both  Hooaea  of  Paiiia- 
flieot.    1  am,  sir,  your  obeoient,  hunMe  servant, 

EoMUMP  Bmot,  Ckrk  ef  tfte  Ssas%. 

John  North)  Esq. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  McLBOVHirE,  his  Majeaty*!  Pxioeipsl 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

7^0  Memorial  of  the  Magter,  Wardent,  and  Society  of  Apetkeeariea 

of  the  City  of  London, 

Sfaeweth :  That  the  Act  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  ia  fiagbad 
and  Wales  was  passed  in  the  year  1815,  with  the  full  concuixence  of  tibemsdkal 
profession  in  England,  and  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  then  state  of  meiliril 
knowledge. 

That  the  Act  has  been  impartially  and  honestly  administered,  aod  ihm  Ceort 
of  Examiners  of  the  Society,  by  their  attention  to  the  medical  ed«emtioB  4^  sta> 
dents,  and  by  requiring  froin  time  to  time  a  progressively  increasing  coarse  sf 
study,  now  equal  to  the  medical  education  required  by  any  college  in  Greet 
Britain,  have  most  essentially  improved  the  schools  of  medicine  in  England, « 
well  as  the  state  of  medical  science  in  general;  and  the  general  practitionen  «f 
medicine  throughout  England  and  Wales,  who  have  been  educatea  in  eonfominr 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  are  now  fnlly  competent  to  iB 
the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  are  entitled  to,  and  actually  poaseas,  the  eoa- 
fidence  of  the  public. 

That  the  power  of  examining  persons  who  are  about  to  eommenoe  pt«elaee  st 
apothecaries  can  in  nowise  be  conaidered  a  "monopoly;*'  inasmnch  an  ^epsr* 
sons  who  examine  the  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  hare  not  te 
moat  remote  intereat  in«  or  connexion  with,  any  school  of  medicinn.  nor  can  asf 
teacher  in  any  branch  of  medical  scietice  become  a  member  of  the  Coozt  ei 


That  the  elause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  whereby  an  apprentieeahip  of  irt 
yesnra  is  required  to  be  served  by  persons  before  they  can  be  examined^  was  asi 
uropoaed  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  but  was  introduced  into  the  Act  ia  thi 
House  of  l^rds.  But  the  Society  beg  to  remark,  that  a  preliminarr  ndneatka, 
in  the  nature  of  an  apprentieeahip,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  weU  to  Uy  tht 
ibundation  for  future  acquirements,  as  for  the  moral  control  of  atudentn  Ihna  th» 
age  9f  sixteen  to  twenty-one ;  which  control  cannot  be  e^tuallj  ezoceised  tf 
any  aaedical  school  or  hospital. 

That  those  persons  who  state  that  an  apprentieeahip  is  highly  injniioos  b 

medioal  education,  must  be  ynnr  ill  informed  upon  that  subject  ^  for  it  is  very 

Well  known  tbst  an  apprentice  has  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  -moat  weimeUe 

.  vrofossional  infonnation  fooai  n  anitabla  oourse  of  reading,  under  t^  diwttina  ^ 

Itis  msstet,  and  from  aeaing  oaaes  whioh  oooor  in  his  praotice. 

That  attendance  on  the  phyaiein%  ^tetioe  at  an  hospital  does  aM  aAsd  cs  • 
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•tudentilit  wtioleofHwiBttnialaon  in  praocieri  mm^mim-oTmhkBkhmmiimida  in 
need,  ionmaeh  tt  cme  bslf  of  the  d«itM  which  wnnalljr  take  pluM  «•  uf  ebil- 
dran  under  fire  years  of  age»  end  of  the  a^ed  ebeve  mrnuty,  which  caeee  ere  reiy 
rarelj  received  within  the  wards  of  aa  hospital,  bst  are  atteaded  ahnost  excla- 
sireljbf  general  pnctitiooen;  oonsequentlj,  oomin^  nader  the  obeerrailian  of 
their  apprentices. 

That  the  different  cdDegiea  and  corporate  bodiea  in  Scotland,  who  are  aeeicing 
to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  Act  oi  Parlianent  for  regnlating  the  Practice  of 
Apotheeafiea  in  Gn^and  and  Wales,  by  rendering  the  diploma  of  those  bodies 
aqmrmlentto  the  certificate  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  or  the  Society,  are  en- 
deayonring  to  obtain  for  their  licentiates  a  more  ezteosiTO  pririlege  in  England 
than  their  diploma  confers  in  Scotland ;  inasmuch  as  the  diplomas  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  do  not  confer  any  right 
on  the  holders  of  tnem  to  practise  as  general  practitioners  in  Glssffow,  or  within 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dumbarton,  over  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  ana  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  extends ;  nor  dees  the 
diploma  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  eonier  any  right 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College  of  Snrgeens  of  Edinbnrgh ;  ner  can  a  per- 
son having  a  diploma  or  certificate  from  any  coHege  in  England,  or  from  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  practise  in  Scotland  without  nndesgoing  the  ezanoa- 
tion,  and  obtaining  the  diploma,  of  the  Scoteh  colleffes. 

That  numerous  instances  haye  occurred  (several  widnn  the  knfr  tw^enMoIhe) 
of  graduates  and  members  of  Scotch  universities  and  colleges  haHng  been  re- 
jected by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society,  in  oonseqnence  of  their  iwvMig 
been  found  incompetent  to  practise  as  apotheeariea. 

That',  should  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  presented  to  ParltasMBt  by  the 
Scotch  universities  and  colleges  be  granted,  one  efiect  thereof  wonld  be  to  au- 
thorise those  persons  to  practise  immediatoly,  who  hare,  on  examioatien,  beab 
found  incompetent  to  do  so  without  further  professional  8tsdy« 

That  the  establishment  of  seyeral  diffsrent  tribunals  would  give  rise  to  very 
ndscbievous  inequality  of  examination,  and  tend  proyressirely  to  great  laxity 
therein,  and  to  lower  the  stendard  of  the  required  attaiamente ;  more  especially 
wherever  it  may  happen,  as  it  now  does,  at  the  different  nniversiliea  in  Scotland, 
that  the  teachers  are  also  public  examiners. 

That  the  admission  of  persons  to  practise  as  apothecariea  who  hav«  not  re- 
ceiyed  certificates  from  the  Court  of  Exsminers  of  the  Society,  snd^  been  an- 
nounced in  the  list  annually  published  in  confonnity  with  the  Act,  will  deprtre 
the  public  and  the  Society  of^e  means  of  asoertainio^  the  illegal  ]iraetitioBer, 
and  will  thereby  give  an  opportunity  for  ignorant  and  ineompetont  indiyidnals, 
to  whom  the  heslth  of  the  public  canoot  be  safrhr  intrusted,  to  oeounenoe  and 
continue  in  practice,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Pamameot. 

That  the  sums  of  money  Mceived  by  the  Society  of  Apothecariea  for  certifi- 
cates of  oualificatioo  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  tb^  neoessaxy  ezpenees 
of  enforcing  the  law  against  incompetent  and  nnqnalified  practitionerB,  and  the 
other  necessary  expeoses  of  administering  the  Act;  and  that  no  part  whatevnr  of 
the  anas  so  receired  has  been,  or  is,  appropriated  to  the  pnyate  porpoaes  of  the 
Society. 

That  there  are  now  in  England  numerous  schools  of  medietne,  all  of  which 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  London)  haye  been  eatebKshed  since  the  P«Miog 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  great  expense  to  the  parties  who  hnve  estohUnlwd 
them. 

That  one  eflbct  in  the  alteration  of  the  law  senght  for  by  the  Scoteh  nniyer^ 
sities  and  collegea  wiH  neeessartiy  be  to  prove  a  eerioos  injury  to  all  the  schools 
of  medicine  in  England. 

That  at  theae  aohoois,  including  those  in  London,  there  are  now  attending 
nearly  1900  studente,  exclusive  of  nearly  SOOO  apprenticea  in  other  paste  of  the 
hsnguom. 

That  6496  persons  htm  been  •nrniaed  by  the  Const  of  Eaaainnrs  of  the  So- 
ciety since  the  pnsaing  of  the  Aet  in  1815,  to  5r69  of  vdMimnnrtilieatsa  hare 
been  gsanted ;  and  the  number  of  gvnena  pMotiSioMn  in  Bwgknd  toA  Wnkeia 
vow  vpwuda  of  10»CDO  pefWM. 
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Your  nMBumalUti  therafi»r«  b«g  to  dnw  your  lofdihip's 
to  these  oircnmftteiioes,  tniating  that  due  tDoatideretion  will  be  givtt  to  • 
subject  of  such  high  importance  to  the  intoresto  of  the  proliBeeioB  sad  tU 
public,  and  ihat  an  opportaaitv'  will  be  afforded  to  the  Socie^  to  slioir,  u 
they  are  prepared  to  do,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  propeilf  «d 
efficiently  administered,  and  to  refate  any  statement  which  has  or  nay  U 
made  against  the  Society,  and  to  show  that  all  the  benefito  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  intended  to  afford  to  the  public  have  been  fuUy  attained. 

By  order.  (Signed^  Edmukd  Bioor, 

Bth  May,  1855.  Ckrh  ta  tk$  Stutf. 


A  Reply  to  the  STAtEMavx  in  tupport  of  a  Petition  <f  th§  Rotal  Ck>LLiGi 

of  Surgeons  of  Edinburor. 

Tbb  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  beg  to  solicit  attention  to  a  Reply  is 
the  Statement  made  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbnrgh,  in  s^port 
of  a  petition  presented  by  them  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  object  which  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has  in  Txew  ia,  to  obtain  for  ML 
and  for  the  otiier  medical  authorities  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  authoristaf;  ill 
persons  to  practise  as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales,  who  already  have,  or 
nereafter  may  obtain,  degrees  or  licences  from  the  Scottish  colleges,  whicb  tb 
Act  of  Parliament  for  better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries,  passed  is 
the  55th  year  of  his  Majesty  Geo.  III.  1815,  does  not  now  permit  thai  to  ds« 
Among  the  causes  of  complaint  stated  by  the  college,  the  following  appear  to  hi 
the  principal : 

lat.  The  college  state  ^' that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  without  thttr  hm- 
Udge,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  all  penoai  m 
prohibited,  under  certain  penalties,  from  practising  as  apothecaries  in  Eaglnd 
and  Wales,  unless  they  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Society. 

td,  *'  That  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  so  interpret  the  15th  clause  of  tbsai^ 
Act  relating  to  apprenticeship,  u  entirely  to  exclude  from  examination,  asd  li- 
cence, all  medical  atudenta  who  nare  received  their  education  in  Scotland. 

3d,  "That  the  power  possessed  by  the  society  is  a  'monopoly;'  that  it  is 
unjust  to  the  licentiates  of  the  Kojtl  College  of  Edinburgh,  aa  well  as  to  otben, 
who  poasess  testimouiala  or  diplomas  from  any  of  the  different  public  bodies  is* 
trusted  with  the  superintendence  of  medical  education  in  these  langdoass;  tbitit 
excludes  from  practice  in  England  and  Wales,  persons  whose  certi6catesof  qwii- 
iication  are  much  more  ample  than  those  possessed  by  the  licentiates  of  tk«  Ss- 
.  ciety  of  Apothecaries,  and  whose  knowledge  and  acquirementa  are  abort  d 
exception ;  and  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  interesta  of  the  community .'' 

In  reference  to  the  first  complaint  of  the  college^  "  That  tk$  Act  wm  vppiiditf 
and  ohtttintd  withimt  their  knowledge"  It  is  presumed  that  the  college,  in  statisg 
that  the  aociety  applied  for  and  obtained  the  Act  of  Parliament  withtmt  iker 
kfufwledgef  intend  only  to  represent  that  the  society  did  not  give  them  officisl  so- 
tice  of  what  was  passing  in  Parliament,  since  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  tk 
college  could  either  be  inattentive  to,  or  ignorant  of,  a  matter  which  exatadsad) 
general  and  deep  interest  throughout  the  whole  medical  profession  in  Eng^isi 
For  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Medical  B^crm  ns 
under  discussion  in  almoat  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  England ;  nxmenm 
diatrict  associations  were  formea  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  and,  inLoados. 
a  central  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  ganeral  psaetitiotten, «« 
appointed,  among  whom  were  many  natives  of  Scotland.  The  diatrict  assodt^ 
txoQs  held  frequent  correspondence  with  the  central  committee;  and,  fordiesMSS 
effectaally  promoting  the  object  which  all  had  in  view,  deputies  were  sent  fisa 
the  country  to  communicate  peraonally  with,  and  aaaist,  the  Londos  csmsutt» 
The  result  of  these  conferences  was,  that .  Parliament  was  applied  to,  to  ertatt  • 
superintending  body,  who  should  be  empowered  to  examine  candidates  aadgna^ 
certificates  of  qualification,  without  which  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  pne* 
tise  as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales.  The  govemmeat  rad  legfadtfoi*' 
however,  objected  to  grant  a  controlling  power  to  any  new  aatboritr* 
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timt  th«  •Mevtkm  of  the  Ae^  oagbt  to  bo  confided  to  ono  of  tho  ezistioff  char- 
tered bodies ;  and  orentaally,  the  Society  of  Apotbecariea  waa  conaidered  hy  all 
purtiea  to  be  the  moat  proper  bodj  for  this  purpoae,  and  they,  in  codj  unction  with 
the  Association  of  Apothecaries,  prepared  a  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Par- 
Kament,  witli  the  full  aasent  and  concurrence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  sanction  of  his  Maiestj's  government.  This  Bill,  after  considerable  dis- 
cassion,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  receired  the  Royal  assent. 
The  colleges  of  Scotland  have  each  their  own  sereral  and  separate  jurisdic- 
tioDs,  over  which  they  exercise,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  an  independent  go« 
Teniment  and  control;  they  have  tne  power  of  prescribing  the  manner  and  dura- 
tioii  of  the  studies  of  persons  who  intend  to  apply  to  them  for  licence  to  practise, 
and  they  hsve  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  such  licence,  and  of  pieventing- 
aU  other  persona  from  practiaing  wiUiin  their  several  jurisdictions.  Tne  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  is  a  chartered  corporation,  and  within  the  limits  of  their 
efaarter,  the  entire  government  of  the  surgeon-apothecary's  practice  is  con6ded 
to  the  college.  "  The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glssgow  is  a  cor- 
porate body,  erected  by  charter  in  1599,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with 
power  to  call  before  it  and  examine  all  practitionera  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
pharmaoT,  (who  have  not  obtained  a  medical  degree,)  within  the  countiea  of 
Lanark,  Benfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dumbarton,  and  to  license  or  interdict  from  practice, 
as  mvj  appear  to  them  proper.''* 

Neither  in  Edinburgh  nor  in  Glasgow  can  any  person  practise  as  a  surgeon- 
apotibecary,  unless,  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  a  fellow  of  the  college,  or  in  Glasgow, 
unless  be  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  there ;  and  so  jeslous  are  these  colleges  of 
tfaeir  respeotiTe  pririleges,  that  the  college  of  Edinburgh  will  not  suffer  a  member 
of  the  Glasgow  faculty  to  practise  in  Edinburgh,  nor  will  the  Glasgow  faculty 
aafler  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh  to  practise  in  Glasgow.  Nor  will 
aither  of  these  corporations  permit  their  own  licentiates  to  practise  in  Ediuburgli 
itaelft  or  in  Glasgow,  but  confine  the  entire  practice  in  these  towns  to  sueh  per- 
sons as  are  fellows  or  members. 

With  these  general  or  local  privileffes  the  medical  authorities  of  England  have 
norar  at  any  time  attemi>ted  to  interfere.  In  claiming  therefore  for  themselyea 
Uie  power  of  acting  as  circumstances  may  direct,  with  perfect  independence  of 
the  Scottish  colleges,  the  society  elsims  no  more  for  itself  in  Englana,  than  those 
'inatitutions  possess  in  Scotland. 

The  society  contend  that  the  Scottish  colleges  have  uo  right  to  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  any  enaotmenta  or  regnlationa  which  the  constituted  medical 
authorities  of  England  may  deem  essential  to  their  own  goremment,  or  for  tiie 
welfare  of  the  public,  so  long  as  they  confine  themselres  to  this  division  of  the  - 
island,  and  do  not  make  any  attempt  on  the  provinces  of  others. 

Another  complaint  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbuigli  is,  "  That  the 
floeiety  so  interpret  that  clause  of  the  Act  which  relatea  to  apprentioeship,  as  en- 
'tirely  to  excltide  from  examination  and  licence  all  medical  students  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Scotland." 

Had  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  made  application  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecariea  reapecting  the  interpretation  which  they  j^t  on  this  clause,  they 
assuredly  would  not  have  put  forth  a  statement  so  faUacioua  as  that  which  they 
hare  unadvisedly  circulatsd. 

The  worda  of  the  Act  are,  "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  such  examination  for  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an  apo- 
thecary, unless  he  shall  hsve  served  an  apprenticeahip  of  not  Jess  than  five  yean 
to  an  apothecary."  In  their  interpretation  of  this  clause,  t&e  society  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  ascribed  to  them  hj  the  college;  but 
have,  on  the  contrary,  put  upon  it  the  most  liberal  construction  in  their  power, 
by  considering  that  every  candidate  who  haa  been  an  apprentice  for  the  lengtib 
of  time  directed  by  the  Act,  is  entitled  to  be  examined,  provided  the  person  to 
whom  be  was  an  apprentice  was  legally  qualified  to  practise  ss  an  apothecary  ao* 
cording  to  the  laws  in  force  in  that  Idngiom  or  partieubar  diitriet  in  which  h$  re* 

*  Extract  from  a  Report  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glamoir,  dated  August  5, 1806,  and  signed  Robert  Freer,  Convener. 
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tidmi':  wd  i»  MOonlaiifiA'witK  diu  iatarpwtetuMH  hondndm  ol  citBd|irf<ti» 
bMiv  admktad  to  examinAtioa  who  havo  lorvod  thair  appwanf  icaihipe  in  Soottafld 
and  Irekod,  w  ?ReU  as  man^F  from  Atteriea  aad  tha  Bntigh  onlflniwi,  U^  tnM» 
indeed*  that  the  soeiety  do  not  adinit  candidatee  to  be  examioed  who  hcraaemd 
apprentieeahipain  England  or  Wales,  unleaa  the  apotheoarj,  to  whoaa  they  wen 
apprentioed,  waa  himaelf  legally  qualified  by  the  law  of  Kn^lamd  topractiae;  bat 
the  aociety  faavo  alwaya  aamitted  oandidatea  to  ezaminatioa  wha  bavo  aared 
their  apprentioeahipa  in  Scotland,  provided  tha  aiaatev  waa  legally  y*V^^  to 
practiae  aoooiding  to  the  laws  of  that  ooontry. 

It  may  be  aa  wall  to  tafca  thia  opparlnnity  of  xeCening  to  a-  paragraph  of  tha 
pttbliabed  atatament  of  the  ooUege,  m  order  to  relieve  tha  aooiety  finma  the  iaifa- 
tation  of  having  been  gttilty  of  a  ^roaa  absttrdity.    The  paragraph  ia  tfaoa ; 

"  To  obviate  the  glaring  igjoatica  of  thia  proviaion  or  tha  Apgthacariat*  Act. 
(via.  the  neeeaaity  of  apprantieaehip  to  an  apothecarj^},  there  waa  iatiodiieed 
into  a  Bill  to  aaiand  and  explain  it»  which  waa  paaaad  in  tha  gaaeion  of  1&S5»  a 
olauaa  aothoiiaing  tha  Court  of  Ezaminera  to  examine  apprentioaa  to  anigeoafti 
But,  as  the  duration  of  that  Bill  waa  limited  to  a  aingle  year,  and  baa  not  siaee 
bean  renewed,  tha  provision  of  tha  original  Act  respecting  ^^weoiicaBhipa  has 
again  come  into  force." 

The  fiicts  are,  that  the  Bill  hare  alluded  to  waa  prepared  by  thaaoaiaty*  nd 
was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  present  Lord  High  ChanoiiU« 
of  Eaglsnd,  and,  having  passed  that  house,  was  sent  to  tha  Hooaa  of  Paen.  "Hs 
Scottish  universities  and  colleges  then  attempted  to  pxDcuie  foe  their  gxadvlm 
and  Uoantiatea  the  same  privUegas  which  are  now  aought  to  ba  obtained ;  sad, 
fiiliog  to  accomplish  this  purposa«  tha  result  waa,  that  tha  diinlian  of  tlie  BOl 
waa  limited  to  one  vear ;  and  tbna  was  a  Bill,  which  was  intended  by  thaaodf^ 
to  Bemove  disabilitias.  and  to  amend  acknowledged  dafacta  in  tha^law,  dafiMaL 
Let  not  the  College  of  Surgeona  of  Ediabofgh,  than,  impnta  to  tha  aociaty  m  » 
fiuilt,  that  which  was  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

That  opinions  adverse  to  apprenticeships  (of  whatever  doxatioD)  asa  eottr- 
taiaad,  and  that  saoh  opinions  are  readily  received  among  Touth^and  by  penesi 
•naaqoainted  with  tha  subject,  the  aociety  have  been  lor  a  long  time  ^lujf  amia^ 
bnt  they  wera  not  prepared  to  expect  soch  sweepiog  denonciationa  againat  this 
nathod  of  preparatory  educatiou,  as  the  Kdinbnrgh  coUega  bava  now  pnt  ktA 
in  their  atatement,  and  which,  after  the  well-known  and  recently  raoocdedcpi- 
aioa  of  that  body  on  tha  cootsary  aide  of  tha  qoastioBt  have,  axoited  no  ssnH 
dama  of  aatoaishment* 

This  recorded  <^nioQ  of  the  college  is  to  ba  found  in  thair  "  Ra«ilalaons  tt 
hatobserved  by  oandidatas  previously  to  thair  being  taken  upon  trial  for  ^tVifiF'Pg 
diplomas  from  tha  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  £dinbor|^''  Aa  this  pra&* 
tO'  iba  regulations  of  tha  college  has  not  been  cirGulaied  with  thair  puMiihsd 
atatement,  tha  soeiaty  insert  aa  extract  firom  it,  accompanied  by  aa  extract  bm 
dia.pirint«d  prelMO  to  the  ragalationa  of  the  Court. of  Examinexa  of  tha  aodi^; 
hereby  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  the  opaem 
af  tha  oollega  reoantly  were,  aad  in  what  respecia  tha  CoUega  of  Smigscaiof 
JBdin)Miiigb  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  agree  as  to  the  prepaxatorj  qashlei- 
tioaanaeessaiy!  for  Siaadical  aftudantp  aad  as  to  the  bast  ooorsa  o£  puaaisf  lai 
education. 
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Extract  from  th$  Preface  to  their  Extract  from  the  Prtfhee  fa  tftfw 

Regulationt.  Regutatume. 

MThila  thay  thus  recommend,  in  tha  Before  the.  student  eatera  apoa  )m 

strongest  manner,  an  attention  to  these  professional  studies,  it  is  indispeMs^r 

pcaliminary  branches  of  instruction,  naoasaary  that  ha  ahonld  have  raeeiral 

Mtini  Greek,  and  modern  Uncages,  a  dassical  education,  aa,  in.  additioa  ti 

and  of  tha  elementa  of  math^iastica  and  tha  advaats^a  which  remit  from  dtt 

nateral  philosophy^as  the  best  prepa-  mental  disci^lina   anah  aa  adaastMS 

ration  tor  their  entering  upon  a  course  affords,  he  will  find  a  fc— ^^^t  knov^ 

of  madical  aad  suri^cal  edneation,  the  ledge  of  .Gxaeli  and  Ladn  io^wiatiitiT 

college  wish  to  semmd  the  public,  that  ra<piisita»  to  enahla  him  ta  iiailamtii' 
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die  profeMioii  of  surgery  ii  &  practical  the  terma  of  art  employed  in  medicioe 
art,  which  cannot  be  acquired  without  and  its  associated  sciences,  derived 
eontimied  personal  intercourse  with  almost  ezclusiTely  from  those  lan- 
the  sick;  and  this,  they  believe,  can  gnages,  and  to  comprehend,  and  also 
best  be  obtained  by  serring  an  appreri'  retain,  the  information  imparted  to  him 
ticeship  to  a  regular  practitioner,  under  by  his  teachers.  An  acquaintance  with 
whose  inspection  young  men  may  not  the  mathematical  sciences,  also,  is 
only  prosecute  their  studies  with  the  scarcely  leas  necessary,  to  enable  the 
greatest  advantage,  but  have  frequent  student  to  understand  the  admirable 
opportunities  of  being  conversant  with  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
the  sick,  and  of  assisting  in  preparing  body,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  correct 
and  applying  the  means  used  for  their  reasoning  on  the  complicated  pheoo- 
Kcovery.  The  college  further  hope  mena  of  life  and  disease;  and,  since 
that  every  master  will  direct  his  ap«  many  valuable  contributions  to  profes- 
prentiees  as  to  the  classes  which  they  sional  literature  have  been  made  in  the 
ought  to  attend,  and  the  books  whicn  French  and  German  languages,  it  is 
they  ought  to  read ;  that  he  will  occa-  desirable,  when  opportunity  offers,  or 
sionally  subject  them  to  examination,  circumstances  will  permit,  that  he 
to  ascertain  their  progress  in  the  diffe-  should  likewise  be  instructed  in  those 
rent  branches  of  their  education;  and  languages,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
that  he  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  and  translate  them  with  facility.  Dur* 
eases  which  they  are  attending  under  iitg  hU  apprenticeship ,  a  systematic 
his  superintendence.  course  of  study  should  be  arranged,  by 

which  the  pupil  may  be  conducted 
progressively  from  elementary  princi- 
ples to  the  observance  of  disease;  nei- 
ther wasting  his  time  by  exclusive 
attention  to  practical  pharmacy,  nor 
employing  it  with  as  little  profit  in  a 
premature  attendance  on  die  sick. 

The  society  will  not  attempt,  by  any  arguments,  to  give  additional  force  to 
these  strong  recommendations  of  the  college  in  favour  of  an  apprenticeship,  but 
merely  request  thlit  it  may  be  recollected,  that  the  observations  of  the  Go11ege» 
although  they  apply  apparently  to  surgery  only,  are  really  meant  for  the  surgeon* 
apothecary,  or  general  practitioner;  since  in  Scotland  tAere  is  not  any  class  of 
persons  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  as  is  the 
ease  in  England,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  are  surgeon-apotbecaries ; 
the  number  who  practise  as  surgeons  only  being  very  few,  and  of  those  who 
practise  as  apothecaries  only,  still  fewer. 

^  Although  the  society  have  not  any  intention  of  entering,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, into  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  which  may  be  usefnlly  passed  in  an 
Apprenticeship,  they  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that  many  advantages  attend  this 
mode  of  beginning  a  professional  life.  It  is  not  amoujg  the  least  of  these  advan- 
tages that  a  youth,  at  a  very  dangerous  period  of  his  life,  is  placed  by  his  parents 
in  a  moral  and  religious  family,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  and  restraint,  as 
well  as  instructions  of  a  master,  where  he  may  acquire  those  habits  of  moral  rec- 
titude and  self-control  which  he  must  practise  in  after-life,  if  be  wishes  to  suc- 
eeed  in  a  profession  which  imperatively  demands  ihe  strictest  morality  as  the 
basis  of  its  repatation.  In  favour  of  apprenticeships,  too,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  the  eminent  surgeons  of  this  countr]^  have  been  educated  under  that  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  require  an  apprenticeship  of  not 
less  than  aix  years  to  be  served  by  all  persons  who  are  educated  under  their  im« 
mediate  superintendence. 

Lastly :  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  complain  "  that  the  power  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  a  monopoly;"  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  licentiates 
of  the  college,  as  well  as  to  others,  who,  like  them,  possess  testimonials  or  diplomas 
from  any  of  the  different  public  bodies  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
medical  education  in  these  kingdoms;  that  it  excludes  from  practice  in  England 
and  Wales  persons  whose  certificates  of  qualification  are  much  more  ample  than 
those  possessed  by  the  licentiates  of  the  society,  and  whose  knowledge  and  ac- 
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(Hiiremcnu  km  i^t*  »U  •XMption ;  tad  that  it  i^  ti^tifkHiii  %q  tk« 
toe  boBunuDity." 

Tie  society  deny  that  the  Aet  of  65  Geo.  IH.  p.v^  ikmk any  <^ 
they  are  prepaivd  to  piore,  that  the  objects  which  ««re  eootaAplafed,  can  oaJy 
be  oamed  into  eff»et  hr  th«  f«ill»  fipae,  and  uidepaiid«nt  ^xecoiai^  •£  the  power 
which  they  possess  under  that  Aet.  The  society  havft  always  ooasiieml  thit 
power  as  a  aaored  trust,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUo  flnlv;  9»d  they 
reel  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  puipoaea  of  the  trust  oouli  he  sccoin- 

{»Ushed,  should  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted,  it  ii  nol  wmmtg  the 
east  important  of  their  auties,  that  the  society  ia  by  the  Act  required  to  finfnfffe 
the  penalties  therebr  imposed  against  persons  who  may  practice  illef^j  ••  apo- 
thecaries in  £ng]iaBa  and  Wales.  This  provision  of  toe  Act  would  be  in  a  grsst 
measare  defeated,  should  the  licence  grented  by  any  other  authori^  be  reiidefad 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  society ;  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  sueb  audio- 
litieB,  would  the  power  of  enforoinff  the  Act  be  diminished.  It  i«  alvBadj  soft- 
dently  difficult  and  expensive  to  enforce  the  law  against  ignorant  aadincon^peleBt 
ikracdtioDers ;  and,  should  the  alteration  in  the  law  now  sought  &r  be  giw(|ed,il 
would  become  infinitely  more  dificult,  as  every  authoiity  empofwered  ta  gnsft 
the  privilege  of  practising  must  on  every  oooasionbe  r^eired  to,  for  tiie  pozpess 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  partioular  individual  complained  ef  was 
licensed,  and  hence  so  much  diftoulty,  unoertainty»  and  May  would  reei»lt»  ^tft 
the  Act  could  be  enforced  against  few,  if  any  peraoaAf  and  the  publie  w—M  ie 
this  reaped  be  placed  in  the  same  unprotected  state  in  whick  tMy  w«f«  poevi- 
oosly  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  society  shoald  haw 
independent  control  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  so  that  they  may  be  ennbled  to 
presoribe  the  duration  and  extent  of  that  education  which  they  deem  essentis!! 
Chat  oandidates  should  possess;  and  not  less  reauisite  to  enable  the  society  to 
maintain,  and  gradaally  to  improve  the  examination,  which  they  may  conasder  it 
indispensably  necessary  that  every  person  should  undergo  who  is  to  practise  as 
nm  i^«^hecary*  The.  society  dp  not  deny  the  eficiency  of  fhe  course  fJednemm 
prescribed  by  the  College  of  Si^geons  of  Edinburgh,  but  they  do  not  nchnow. 
{l4ge,  that  course  to.  hq  better  than  their  own ;  they  contend^  however,  that  if 
several  ^utho^ti^  should  be  empov^ered  to  grant  licences  to  practise  witfain  the 
fame,  district,  the.  standard  of  n^^dical  education  and  medical  acquirements  would 
hfl  r^uoed  to  every  low  scale,  as  it  would  tend  to  establish  great  ineqxtalitj  and 
VMAty  if\  the  required  education  and  Qxappiinatiou ',  and  students  would  nAtorally 
Ssppear  bi^fore  that  tribnnal  where  they  could  obtain  their  licence  to  practise  wits 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  and  witD  the  smallest  degree  of  mental  applicetioc, 
a|id,  should  a  s^dent  be  rfljected  as  incompetent  by  one  authority,  he  vroold  net 
ie-%ppMr  before  the  same,  but  apply  to  another  and  another,  until  at  last,  finding 
one  more  lonie^t  ov  less  conscientious  than  the  others^  the  incompetent  person 
ifqmUi  obtain  his  licence,  notwithstanding  his  previous  rejections. 

The  College  of  fldinburgh  state  "  That  their  diploma  was  admitted  preHoastr 
tQ(  1815  as  e  qualification  to  practise  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  consequesdy 
to  apt  f»  geqe^  practitiqners  of  the  besting  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdas^; 
a^d  it  has  been,  and  is,  received  as  a  qualification  in  the  medical  services  of  the 
avmy  and  navy,  ti^d  in  tJUe  service  of  the  Ilooourable  East  India  CompsBy." 
^t  this  right  of  practising  before  1815  did  not  belong  to  these  persons  in  virtue 
qf  their  diplpqm^  as  any  person  mi§^t  then  practise  the  healing  art  in  BngbffiS 
wd  Wales;  s^d  the  statement.  ^  far  as  regurds  the  army,  navy,  and  Esat  lD<fia 
Company,  is  npt  correct ;  as  ful  person^,  whether  holdiug;  the  dipioms  of  the 
college,  or  of  any  other  body,  are  required,  before  entering  those  eenriee^  to  be 
^amined  by  the  bo^ds  and  medical  offifcers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  sad  &i 
results  of  such  examinatioijis  have  not  shown  any  superiority  in  the  b^deia  ef 
Scottish  diplomas. 

In  support  9C  tht  assertion  ^^e.  by  the,  CoU^,  that  the  course  of  stadyr  »• 
quired  by  thc^n  is  superior  to  that  xeciuired  by  ths  society,  they  h^ve  annsacied  » 
th^fr  ststement  a  comparative  table,  oy  the  ujispection  oif  which  they  wnb  the 
PObUo  to  dra^r  an  inference  in  their  favour.  This  ts(b1e,  howerer,  is  fsUscMms, 
because  it  exhibits  s  partial  view  of  the  education  of  the  general  prsetitMBflr  a 
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Mm  BiiHwil  •rtCT  ^mon  not  pnettnay  m  •  phjrnttnik  it  bollfc  •  lar. 
gmm  and  mi  >poth— iiy,  llie  liiU*wB  of  the  CoUeg*  of  SurgwMis  of  Edinlniif  ii 
ptMCiie  intku  donbto  cipteity*  and  the  odoeatum  nqairad  hy  the  cdk^o  is 
ada|»tBd  for  tho  prattitioDera  of  botb  aargaiy  and  madicine. 

In  En^and  the  Sootatjr  of  Apothaoaiiaa  saparinlend  the  medioal  edvottion  done 
of  tbo  general  praotitioner)  who,  in  otder  to  obtain  a  diploma  in  aatfery*  miiat* 
in  addition  to  toe  medical  studies  required  bj  the  societj,  follow  the  eoorse  of 
edneatioa  Mquired  b^'  the  CoUece  of  Sargeons  of  London*  and  andergo  exami- 
nation in  surgery  hy  the  Court  of  Ezaminem  of  that  bodj*  none  of  whom  praotiae 
aedienle.  The  English  sorgeoo-apotheoaiy  thna  pastes  ezaadaatiotts  by  two 
bodie#,  aaeh  preeedeid  by  appfopriate  studies,  whifii  tha  general  practitiooer  iA 
Scotland  is  examined  hy  one  body  only. 

The  eoUege  claim  for  their  licentiates  sad  for  the  gradnates  of  the  Scoteh  ttni- 
vevsities  a  superiority  in  medical  aoqnirementa  orer  th*  licentiates  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  The  society  are,  however,  prepared  to  prove  that  this  claim  is 
not  wall  foonded;  the  rsconfs  for  the  last  year  abowing*  that  while  ond  in  6ix  of 
oaadidales  generally  have  been  found  unequal  to  pass  thb  examination^  One  in 
iiiree  of  thsae  graduates  and  licentiatea  have  failed. 

For  twelve  months,  eoduaencing  let  May,  1832,  and  ending  S^th  April,  ie88» 
ab«  last  day  to  whioh  the  statement  is  made  np^  the  number  stands  thus: 

ExamlDed^     It^aetsdL        Paiied. 

Candidates  in  general ^64    »    .    d7    .    .    SOT 

GfaduatesandlicentiateioftheSoottlshoolleget     94    i    ,      8    .    .      18 

When  it  is  considered  that  medicine  is  not  an  abstract  science,  but  It  practical 
art*  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  student  who  has  bad  the  best  opportunities  of 
being  practically  educated  will,  c^terU  jtarilmi,  be  the  best  practitioner.  In  his 
own  study,  ana  in  the  lecture-room,  the  student  may  learn  the  principles  of  hii 
profession;  but  it  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  he  must  acquire  that  familiarity 
with  disease  which  alone  can  make  him  an  accomplished  practitioner.  It  #iil 
nvmil  but  little  that  he  is  deeply  read,  and  that  he  has  attended  most  diligently 
at  lectures,  if  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  being  conversant  #ith  sicknewl 
and  disease. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
will  shew  the  superior  opportunities  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge  of  thi 
medical  profession  which  London  affords  over  the  Scottish  capital : 

CntltBOXOH.  LONDON. 

Nnariwrsf  stsdents      •    «    ^    .    700    Number  of  students      ....  1000 

Hospftsk.  fktteati.  HotpUdi.  PstlMitt. 

The  Hojal  InilnharV    ....    f 50    St.  Bartholomew'* 450 

Tw6  dispensarTot.  St.  Thomas's 450 

Guy's 540 

The  London  Hospital    ....    SfO 

St.  GeoTM's ff50 

Th«  Middlesex flOO 

The  Westminster     .    .    •    ,    «    100 
'  Twelte  or  fourteen  dispensaries. 

Th«  Infirmsry  6f  Bdiabargb  is  so  small,  and  the  pupila  so  crowded,  as  to  render 
it  iiripsssfhie  for  a  tenth  part  of  them  to  obtain  a  a^^ht  either  of  the  patient  or  the 
visiting  physician,  aor  can  the  a^jority  even  hear  his  report  of  the  state  of  th8 
patieat  er  ne  remedies  preasribed.  Hence  a  practice  has  arisen  of  some  persosl 
near  to  the  physician  repeating  hia  observations  and  prescriptions  verbally  to 
thMwe  who  are  more  distsnt.  The  report  thus  nhade  is  committed  to  writing  by  li 
fisw,  and  by  the  others,  if  iieard  at  all,  is  probably  soon  forgotten  t  and  it  ia  ob« 
tious  that  little,  if  any,  practical  instnletion  cao  be  derived  from  sucb  means* 

It  rsqaifee^  therefore,  htUe  observation  t6  Convince  anr  usintereated  and  an* 
ps«|iidsaad  person  how  inad^uate  the  opporttihities  ot  obtaining  A  praetiial 
knowledge  of  medicine  are  in  Edinburgh,  while  in  London,  and  many  of  the  great 
•airna  id  E8gland#bo«pt<ala  exist  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to  afford  tcCoAmodatfon 
to  enaUe  ddaMe  the  mfmber  of  sCadeiits  near  attending  to  acqoha  a 
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pramietl  knowlodgs  of  ^eir  pro&Mion,  all  of  whkh,  in  oonioqwnce  of  tk«.«d«* 
cation  required  bj  the  Covtrtof  Exeminari,  have  been  jocniTertsd  into  efficieat 
flohools  of  medicine.  If,  therefore,  the  most  celebrated  achool  in  Scotland  is  so 
manifestlj  inferior  to  London  in  the  opportnnitieB  which  it  affords  of  giTiag 
practical  instruction,  what  can  he  said  as  to  the  ancient  uniTeraitj  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  there  is  no  hospital,  and  but  one  professor  to  teach  eTeiybfviich 
of  medical  science  1 

The  means,  moreover,  of  teaching  anatomy  are,  at  Edinburgh,  very  iamifi- 
cient,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects,  and  the  strong  prejudices  which 
exist  against  dissection;  for,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strucUue  of 
the  human  frame,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  its 
diseases. 

The  foregoing  statements,  it  is  submitted,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  not  obtained  secretly  and  covertly,  but  was  a  measure  de- 
manded for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  society  was  most  open  and  unreserred ;  that  the  re- 
quired apprenticeship  has  not  the  effect  of  preventing  persons  edacated  in  Scotland 
from  being  ezaminea  for  licenses  to  practise  in  England,  and  that  the  gradoates 
and  licentiates -of  the  Scottish  colleges  do  not  possess  attainments  aupeiior  to  the 
licentiates  of  the  society.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  disprove  the  staieittenl 
made  by  the  college,  "  that  the  power  possessed  bv  the  society  is  injuri<His  to 
the  interests  of  the  community."  This  statement  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
public  is  concerned,  for  the  others  have  reference  merely  to  the  private  interests 
of  the  Scottish  colleges:  and  it  will  be  most  satisfactorily  controverted  by  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
any  person,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  and  however  ignorant  hemig^bt  be, 
had  the  right  of  practising  the  profession  of  medicine  in  England  ;  and,  although 
the  greater  number  of  medical  practitioners  were  not  so  fully  educated  as  it  was 
desirable  they  should  be,  there  were  however  to  be  found  among  them  many 
possessing  qualifications  of  the  highest  order.  These  differences  in  profesaional 
attainments  resulted  from  the  non-existence  of  any  authority  either  to  direct  the 
education,  or  to  ascertain  the  competency  of  persons  to  practise  their  profe6sa<Mi. 

The  education  of  the  great  majority  of  students  who  at  that  time  resorted  to 
London,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  then  popularly  called,  of  "  walking  the  boa* 
pitals,''  was  extremely  defective,  their  attention  being  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
directed  to  surgery  ;  the  course  of  study  being  confined  to  an  attendants  on  ooe 
or  two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  ana  one  on  surgery;  and  for  a  few  months 
they  gave  a  desultory  and  superficial  attendance  on  the  surgeon's  practice  of  sb 
hospital ;  a  few  attended  lectures  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  still  fewer  lec- 
tures on  chemistry ;  but  materia  medica  snd  therapeutics  were  almost  wholly, 
and  the  medical,  or  phjfsician's  practice  at  the  hospitals  was  entirely,  nef^lecteili. 
A  course  of  study  so  little  calculated  to  fit  students  for  the  duties  of  their  pro> 
fession  required  alteration;  and  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  society  applied 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  this  very  important  duty  with  seal  aiid  discn- 
tion .  .  They  were  well  qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of  persons  destined 
to  practise  the  same  branch  of  the  profession  which  they  themselves  practiMd: 
and,  although  fully  sensible  that  medical  education  was  susceptible  of  mocfa  im- 
provement, they  were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  make  any  extenaive  alteration 
precipitately;  the  increaseof  study  required  bss  consequently  been  progpressive . 
and  although  tlie  Examiners  consider  that  their  regulationa  are  yet  capahle  of 
further  impiovement,  yet  they  feel  assured  that  the  plan  of  medica!  edvicati4B 
laid  down  by  them  is,  m  every  respect,  equal  to  that  of  any  universitT  or  coUe^ 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  power  vested  in  the  Court  of  Exsmioen  by 
that  clause  of  the  Act  which  authorizes  them  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  ex- 
amination '*  testimonials  of  a  sufficient  medical  educaticm,"  has  enabled  tbesB  to 
require  and  enforce  the  present  course  of  study,  in  which  it  will  be  perceaved 
that  every  branch  of  science  which  has  any  relation  to  the  practice  of  mediciae 
is  included ;  and  that  the  valuable  field  of  information  afforded  by  the 
pitals  of  England  cannot,  as  formerly,  be  neglected. 

In  proof  of  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessarjF  to  refer  to  the  following 
number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  physician's  practice  at  the  several 
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in  London,  in  tho  ymt'tSi4  (the  fmu  befinrt  tbo  paniii^  of  tko  Aet)»  and  in*  Uie : 

Hotpitoli.  Yen  1814.     Yev  183IB. 

St.  Bartholomew's  6 87 

St.Thomaa'a 1 ..86 

GoT'a 16 6S 

London 0 20 

Jdiddleaex 1 Sjt 

St.  George's 14 St 

Westminster 0 8 

The  effects  of  the  impalse  which  was  g^yen  to  medical  education  in  England 
hy  these  progressiTe  demands  of  the  court  for  a  longer  and  more  extensive  course 
of  study,  are  clearlj  demonstrated  by  the  hotter  organization  of  the  medical 
ichools  of  London,  and  hy  the  estahlishment  of  medical  schools  in  manj  of  the 
principal  towns  of  England,  riz.  Bath,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  medicine  are  taught 
by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  competence.  The  same  consideration  which  in- 
duced the  Coart  of  Examiners  not  to  make  a  sudden  and  extensive  alteration  in 
the  course  of  studv,  induced  them  also  to  make  their  examinations  during  the 
first  few  years  less  extensive  than  they  have  since  become,  but  such  examina- 
tions have  alwava  embraced  every  branch  of  science  connected  with  the  practice 
of  medicine.  1  he  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  these  examinations  for 
BvBry  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Examiners : 


Fran  August  1st  to  July  31st.  Ezsmined. 

Rcifected. 

Passed. 

1815  to  1818 

•  a....    J  B5    ...< 

...   12 

...  ..   173 

1816^  1817 

102  .... 

...   11 

181 

181T—  1818 

226  ... 

...   17 

200 

1818—  1819 

268  ... 

...   15 

253 

1819  —  1820 

275  ... 

...   20 

255 

1820—  1821 

297  .... 

...   13 

284 

1821  —  1822 

340  ... 

..   20 

320 

1822  — 1823 

...  .  •    4  Vlf     .  .  a  1 

...   28 

381 

1823  —  1824 

374  ... 

...   24 

350 

1824  ^  1325 

397  ... 

...   32 

365 

1825  —  1826 

488  ... 

43 

445 

1826  —  1827 

465  .. 

...   47 

•  •  ...   419 

1827  —  1828 

510  ... 

...   70 

...  ..   44U 

1628—  1829 

365  ... 

...   65 

300 

1829—  1830 

525  ... 

•••  .  86 

430 

1830    1831 

465  ... 

...  104 

361 

1831  ^  1832 

446  ... 

73 

«•  ...   973 

The  name  of  each  rejected  candidate,  together  with  the  causes  of  hia  failore, 
are  entered  in  a  book  at  the  time  of  his  rejection :  these  books  the  society  will 
be  quite  ready  to  produce,  whenever  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  his  Majesty's 
Government,  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  them. 

The  Court  of  Examinera  have  also  established  a  system  of  registration,  by 
which  the  attendance  of  the  student  on  all  the  courses  of  lectures  required  by 
the  court  is  insured,  and  by  which  they  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  present 
standing  of  every  medical  student  in  England,  as  to  the  particular  lectorea  which 
he  is  attending,  and  at  what  school.  The  benefit  of  these  arrangements  is  appa- 
rent in  the  improved  character  of  medical  students;  and  the  teachers  in  the 
different  schools  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  increased  diligence  and  seal  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge;  and  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  that  the  society  has  done  more  for  the  ad* 
yancement  of  medical  education,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  than  any 
other  medical  authority  in  the  united  kingdom. 

The  socie^  is  prepared  to  show  that  the  sums  of  money  received  by  them  for 
certificates  of  qualification,  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  unavoidable 
chargw  of  enforcing  the  law  against  incompetent  and  nnqaalined  pnetitioaers, 
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and  tl&e  «tk«r  aioeiWtfy  •xpwMi  of  vteiBMtoniig  te  Aat|  aiA  Iftat  ai 
whaterer  of  the  tams  to  reeoiTed  has  teon.  or  if «  appiopnstod  to  th»  pKi 
panxMM  of  the  societf. 

The  ezaaunen  tre  oet  penaittdd  to  be  leetwite,  or  to  bi^  any  interoat  wbai> 
erer  in  anj  medioal  iobool ;  ao  that  no  teaptation  —lata  Oo  induoe  tboa,  at  tkeir 
examinations,  to  abew  favour  or  affection  to  candidatea;  §ot,  not  beiai^  oooitectad 
with  any  school  or  hospital,  they  are  oonsetiaeBtly  in  a  dtnation  to  be  perfe^y 
impartial ;  while,  in  Scotland,  the  pro£issors  at  the  diffttttit  nniTeraitiea  are  the 
examiners  of  their  own  pupils. 

The  societT,  in  concluding  this  reolj,  haw  onlj  to  add,  that  thej  have  al» 
ways,  to  the  best  of  their  abiUties,  ana  in  the  honest  exeroiaeof  their  judges  ont, 
endesToured  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  perform  all  the  duties  entraated  to 
them;  tlist  the  successive  Courts  of  Examiners  have  established  a  conapetent 
course  of  education,  and  an  efficient  examination ;  and  that  they  have  ever  shewn 
that  they  considered  themselves  ss  invested  with  a  sacred  snd  responsible  power* 
to  be  used  for  the  public  good,  and  for  that  alone.  They  therefore  submit,  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  "  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community/*  hsa  hem  fnlly 
disproved;  and  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  Act  of  Pariiament  of  which  they 
complain  has  been  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  public*  and  oodht 
not  to  be  altered  without  the  most  deliberate  and  unprejudiced  inauiiy  intothe 
whole  subject;  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  declare  their  peruet  readiness 
to  meet  such  inquiry,  whenever  Psrliament  shsll  think  fit  to  entertnia  the 
question. 


Th§  folhwwit  are  the  ReguUtiant  rf  thi  Court  ofEtanUnin  of  tJbe  SwMttf  ef 
ApothecarUi,  to  &  obierved  6y  Candidatea  for  <ftetr  Csrt^Seete. 

Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  to  practise  aa  an  apotheeary  will  he  laqniied 
to  produce  testimonials. 

Of  having  MTved  an  apprentlosihlp  of  not  lea  than  five  yestt  to  aa  apetheeuy.  aa  lequlia* 
hy  the  flfleenth  clswe  of  the  Act  for  the  better  nguUthig  the  Prsctke  of  Apothecazlofc  Of 
having  attataied  the  ftill  age  of  twcnty-aoe  yeaiai  and  of  good  moral  coaduct. 

Students  whose  attendanee  on  leeturaa  commenced  on  or  after  Jannavy  185U 
most,  in  addition  to  these  testimonials,  adduce  proof  of  having  deroted  nt  leeat 
two  years  to  an  attendance  on  lectures  and  hospital-practice,  and  of  having  st> 
tended  the  following  courses  of  lectures: 

Chemlatry.  two  oeunca ;  each  ooune  conaUtlng  of  not  lea  than  fbrty-ilve  lectnrai. 

Materia  Medics  and  Therapcatka,  two  cooriea}  each  eouise  conalatl^  of  not  leas  IhM 
forty-five  lecturea. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  two  ooanes;  Anatomical  I^cmonatratkn,  two 
aame  extent  as  required  by  the  Royal  dollege  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

PMaelpks  and  Practice  ot  Mediciw,  twocettisasr  sadi  eetna 
ibrty-lve  lectures.   To  be  stteaded  sttlMei|iMaUy  te  the  tenWnatlen 
hctaies  on  obenlstry,  materia  aedioat  and  aaatoniy  and  physiology* 

Botany,  one  coarse,  consisting  of  not  lea  than  thirty  Iscturcti  te  1 
lit  of  April  and  Slat  of  October. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  two  oounes. 

Forensic  Medicine*  one  course :  to  be  attended  during  the  second  year. 

Students  are  likewise  earnestly  feccnsn9nded  to  tvail  thenselTee  o^ 
tian  in  Morbid  Anatomy. 

The  eandidste  must  also  have  attended  for  twelve  months,  at  least,  the  phy- 
eioite's  practice  at  an  hospital  oontaiaing  not  leea  than  sixty  beds,  and  whsrs  a 
eonrse  ot  cUnioal  lectures  is  given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  an  hospital  wherein 
ehnieel  lectures  sie  not  given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  a  dispensvj  cortnsctad 
with  BQfl»e  nasdioal  school  reoogniaed  by  the  court.  No  part  of  thin  atteadanen 
oan  be  entered  upon  until  the  termination  of  one  entire  year  £rem  tihn 

minBinnt  oC  attendance  on  lectures,  nor  until  one  oonrse  of  linluies   at 

ehaaistry,  taaterin jnedica,  aaatomvi  and  the  praotioe  of  medicifta,  hnva ! 
~   1,  in  the  Sidef  prensribed  by  the  regvUtions. 
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The  •zamiiuition  of  die  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  qualii&eation  to  pnetiae 
as  an  apothecary  ia  aa  foUowa: 

1.  Ia  tnuuUtlng  parts  of  Cq|si»  de  Medidnif  or  Orei^orf*!  Compactuf  MedidiuB  Tbeofe- 
tkm,  phyitciaii'i  pretcrlptlons,  and  th0  Pharmacopeia  Loadlnauif :  9.  in  ChemSifryf  3*  in 
Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutlcst  4,  in  Botany;  5,  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  6,  in  the 
Prindptas  and  Ptadkeof  Medicine.  (This  branch  of  the  ezamlnailloa  eauteaces  an  inquiry 
into  the  iHiasm  of  pregnant  and  pttiipieal  womeni  am4  also  Into  the  dliaaMe  of  drildrin.> 


LITEHABT  INTELLIGENCE. 


Shortly  will  be  pohliahad*  (dediosfte^  by  permiaaion,  to  tb^Kia^O  »<  History 
of  Mnaaaaiee,  by  THOMAaJowpa  ParnoRsw,  F.R.a.  r.a«a.  i.&.ak»  Member  ol  tibia 
Royal  Aaiatio  Society,  Doctor  of  Philoaopby  of  the  Untreraity  of  Gottiogen, 
Sargeon  to  the  Cbaiing-creaa  Hospital,  Aaylum  for  Female  Orpbana,  &o.  &c. 

The  object  of  thia  work  will  be  to  give  a  complete  and  entire  hiatorr  ofmum- 
miea,  haman  and  comparative,  both  natural  and  artificial,  firom  the  earneat  period 
to  the  preaent  time ;  to  detail  the  vaxiooa  proceaaea  of  embalming  adopted  by 
the  ancienta;  and  to  treat  the  aubject  aa  regarda  ita  antiquity,  ita  relation  to  the 
natural  hiatory  of  man,  to  natural  history  in  general  (in  reference  to  the  aub- 
etancea  naed  to  prevent  putrefaction  from  taking  place ;)  the  state  of  the  arts 
and  manuiactorea  among  the  ancient  Eg3rptiane,  as  ahewn  in  the  atructure  of  the 
caaesji  hendagea,  £cc. ;  al^o  to  give  an  account  of  the  varioua  idola,  emblema, 
ooina,  inacriptioua,  papyri,  &c.,  that  have  been  found  enclosed  in  mummies,  and 
of  the  difierent  methoda  that  have  been  practiced  in  modem  timea  to  imitate  the 
proceaae*  «f  1km  aaeienta  The  whoW  wiU  be>  iUuatiated  by  ninnerouai  plates, 
nepveaenting  qivmmiafr  of  allltinda  iivtbeic  afftvaral  atatea  a^d  conditions,  and  the 
mahaftmfiB  whMnltk  hare^  beeia^  v^  wi4h  in  the  gnfeWing  qf  tbeaa. 


« 
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llUMeti  fhHtammMthamHUniimttldalMmStmm  can**  Mmifbrtha pMiywi  tU Htlm tf  Bidb 
,  MM  UmiMi  fMWktdf  «Mr4  km$fi  mtt  t^fmrt4  /ir  »§tka,  «r«M»  mmathtj  i<^k«rO 


The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  b^  J<^«  FaABBa*  k.d.,  F.n.a.»  te., 
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Strychnine  in  paralysis. 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Employment  of  Strych- 
nine in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis.  By  £.  Geddings, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Charleston, 
S.  C.     [American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences.'] 

The  materia  medica  is  subject  to  incessant  revolution.     Daily 
experience  unfolds  to  us  some  new  therapeutical  resource ; 
and,  while  hundreds  of  new  remedies,  which  have  been  issued 
into  notice  by  the  most  extravagant  encomiums,  are  perpetu- 
aUy  passing  into  a  speedy  and  well-merited  oblivion,  bountiful 
Providence  reveals  to  us  many  invaluable  properties  in  others, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  overlook,  or  consider  as 
possessing  but  feeble  claims  upon  our  attention.     But  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  efficacy  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  opium  depends  were  unknown,  and  those  ar- 
ticles could  not  be  divested  of  the  disagreeable  concomitants 
which  necessarily  attended  their  administration.     But  what 
are  the  lights  of  modem  chemistry  not  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing?    Guided  by  its  influence,  what  an  inestimable  blessing 
has  the  ingenuity  of  Pelletier,  Caventou,  Sertuemer,  &c.  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  by  their  discovery  of  the  active  princi- 
ples of  these  articles !  a  discovery  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     It  is  moreover  but  a 
short  time  since  nux  vomica  was  sufiered  to  moulder  upon 
our  shelves;  but  this  neglected  substance  was  destined  to 
furnish,  to  the  researches  of  Fouquier  results  capable  of 
leading  to  the  consummation  of  the  most  important  purposes. 
This  distinguiBhed  physician  has  ascertained  that  in  nux  vo- 
mica we  possess  a  most  efficient  means  of  treating  paralysis, 
a  disease  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  which,  under  our  former  resources,  too 
often  baffled  our  best  directed  effi>rts.     Chemistry  has  more- 
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over  taught  us  that  these  unportant  properties  reside^  in  a 
concentrated  form,  in  a  pecuuar  substance  whidi  has  been 
designated  strychnine.  It  is  with  a  view  of  adding  ourfeebk 
weight  of  testimony  to  that  which  has  been  aheady  furnished 
in  favour  of  the  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  that  the 
following  cases  have  been  drawn  up.  The  results  which  they 
have  furnished  have  tended  much  to  heighten  our  fidth  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  artictei  and  we  shall  feel  pleased  if  the  commii- 
nication  of  our  own  experience  should  mcite  others  to  make 
trial  of  it  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  first  case  we  shall  detail  is  one  of  hemiplegia  of  the  whole  of 
the  left  side  of  the  body.  The  individual  was  a  male,  aged  about 
fifty,  who  was  employed  as  a  boat  hand.  He  was  plaoed  under 
our  care  about  the  20th  of  July,  1 829 ;  and,  from  all  the  particulan 
of  his  case  which  we  were  able  to  collect,  it  appeared  tnat  he  had 
been  very  suddenly  attacked  with  the  disease,  about  a  month  pre- 
viously, whilst  engaged  in  cutting  wood.  He  was  seized  widi  vio- 
lent pain  of  the  head,  left  arm  and  leg,  feU  down  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  to  which  succeeded  in  a  &ort  time  a  total  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  of  the  leg  and  arm,  and  double  vision.  He 
was  still  in  this  condition  when  we  first  saw  him,  with  the  exception 
that  the  double  vision  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  so  far  sensible, 
as  to  reply  rationally  when  addressed  in  a  loud  voice.  There  was 
no  febrile  disturbance,  no  impediment  in  the  powers  of  speech,  and 
the  principal  difficulty  consisted  in  a  loss  of  sensation  and  motion 
on  one  side.  The  leg  and  arm  could  be  violently  pinched  or  pricked 
without  the  patient  evincing  the  slightest  feeling,  and  the  only  pain 
he  complained  of  was  in  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck. 

He  was  ordered  an  active  cathartic  of  calomel  combined  with 
jalap,  principally  with  a  view  of  creating  a  revulsive  impiessba 
from  the  head  to  the  lower  intestines.  Directions  were  alao  gives 
to  have  his  head  shaved  and  blistered,  and  to  have  "H'^piftmff  ap- 
plied to  the  legs. 

21st.  The  medicine  has  operated,  and  the  blister  has  drawn  well, 
but  without  producing  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, except  a  slight  amelioration  of  the  pain  of  the  head  and  neck 
He  is  restless,  and  his  mind  somewhat  wandering. 

22d.  The  same  condition.  Cathartic  directed  to  be  repeated, 
and  cups  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  part  afterwards 
to  be  covered  by  a  blister. 

23d.  No  improvement.  Ordered  sinapisms  to  Ihe  legs,  and  sti- 
mulating frictions  to  the  paralytic  members. 

24th.  The  same  condition  continuing  without  any  amelioiatios, 
we  resolved  to  put  him  upon  the  use  of  the  strychnine.  The  fbl- 
lowing  was  therefore  directed :  R.  Strychnine,  gr.  vj. ;  alcohol, 
31. ;  of  which  six  drops  were  administered  morning  and  evening. 

26th.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  was  increased  to  ten  diropa  twice 
a  day. 
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d6tli.  Experienced  thb  morniag  considerable  ipiBiinodic  action 
of  Uie  raascles  of  the  paralytic  manbers.  Mentioned  the  circum- 
atance  witboat  being  questioned,  and  compares  the  sensation  to  that 
which  mieht  be  occasioned  by  living  animals  leaping  in  the  flesh. 
No  affection  of  any  but  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Complains  for 
the  first  time  of  pain  when  pricked  with  a  pin.  Medicine  to  be 
continued. 

27th.  Slight  improvement.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Orderea  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  that  part;  tincture  of 
strychnine  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  drops. 

28th.  Pain  relieved.  Can  flex  the  leg  slightly  without  assist- 
ance. The  sensibility  is  also  improved.  Has  had  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  paralytic  leg  and  arm  have  become 
oedematout.     Medicine  to  be  continued. 

29th.  The  improvement  is  progressive.  The  leg  when  pricked 
suddenly  was  flexed  with  great  force.  Arm,  however,  in  nearly  the 
same  state. 

dOth.  Can  flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  again 
extend  it.  Has  had  twitchings  of  the  arm  and  leg.  The  same  pre- 
scription continued. 

31st.  Further  improvement  Can  flex  and  extend  the  leg  with 
g^at  freedom.     No  perceptible  improvement  of  the  arm. 

August  Ist.  The  improvement  is  progressive.  Medicine  to  be 
increased  to  eighteen  drops  three  times  a  day. 

2d  and  3d.  Improvement  continues.  The  muscles  of  the  arm 
affected  still  more  with  spasm.  Medicine  increased  to  twenty- four 
drops. 

4th.  The  condition  of  the  leg  continues  to  improve.  The  arm, 
however,  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state.  From  this  time  the 
amelioration  was  uninterrupted ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  about  a 
week  he  began  to  walk  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  power  of  motion  in  the  leg  so  fieur  improved  as  to 
enable  him  to  walk  to  any  part  of  the  city.  He  finally  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  sent  into  the  country.  At  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture, however,  the  arm  had  not  regained  its  powers,  and  had  under- 
gone but  a  very  slight  amelioration.  Since  then  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  any  thing  of  his  situation. 

This  case  is  calculated  to  furnish  some  very  important  de* 
ductions  relative  to  the  administration  of  strychnine  in  cases 
of  paralysis.  From  the  aeneral  phenomena  exhibited  during 
its  pxogressy  as  well  as  uie  nature  of  the  attack  at  first;  the 
complete  loss  of  sensation,  succeeded  almost  immediately  by 
a  total  loss  of  motion,  on  one  entire  side  of  the  body ;  the 
mental  imbecility  and  wandering,  which  continued  even 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  all  conspire  to 
render  it  almost  certain  that  the  hemiplegia  originated  from 
an  extravasation  of  blood  in,  or  upon,  some  part  of  the  brain. 
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This  was  indeed  our  opinion  of  die  case  from  the  period  it 
first  came  under  our  attention.  Under  these  impressions, 
the  indications  seemed  to  he  to  subdue  local  irritation  hy 
cups  and  blisters,  and  to  create  a  revulsive  impression  froin 
the  brain  to  the  bowels  and  extremitieSj  by  means  of  drastk 
cathartics,  and  sinapisms  appUed  to  the  legs.  We  had 
always  thought,  with  Andrei  and  others,  that  nux  vomica, 
strychnine,  or  brucine,  could  not  be  used  with  any  benefit  in 
cases  of  paralysis  arising  from  a  recent  attack  of  apoplexy. 
We  had  even  publicly  deprecated  the  practice,  in  our  lec- 
tures, as  fraught  with  danger.  It  was  therefore  only  after 
we  had  used  the  other  means,  without  any  apparent  benefit, 
and  had,  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  case,  considered  it 
one  of  a  desperate  character,  that  we  resolved  to  give  the 
strychnine  a  trial,  not  with  any  hope  of  advantage,  but  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  of  testing  its  effects  upon  the  constitution, 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  results  disappointed  our 
expectations,  and  have  tended  somewhat  to  modify  the  opi- 
nion we  had  advanced.  We  are  however  far,  even  now, 
from  considering  the  remedy  appropriate  to  the  generality  of 
cases  of  paralysis  proceeding  from  recent  attacks  of  apoplexy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  still  thmk  that,  in  a  majority  of  them,  it 
would  not  only  fail  of  success,  but  would  prove  prejudidal, 
if  used  before  the  proper  preparation  had  been  made  by  de- 
pletion. What,  in  effect,  is  tne  condition  of  the  brain  under 
such  circumstances?  It  is  at  first  compressed  by  the  extra- 
vasated  blood,  and  this  compression  is  of  itself  sufiident  to 
give  rise  to  paralysis.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  extiavsp 
sated  blood,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  foreign  body, 
produces  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  brain ;  an  increased  determination  of  blood  takes 
place  to  the  point;  its  nutrition  becomes  modified,  its  texture 
softened,  and  its  cohesive  power  broken  up.  This  condition 
cannot  therefore  fail  to  augment  the  paralysis;  and,  while  it 
continues,  we  can  hope  nothing  from  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  strychnine.  Direct  depletion  and  revulsion  are  the 
grand  hinges  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  treatment  must 
turn,  and  by  no  other  procedure  can  we  hope  to  relieve  our 
patient.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  condition  of  the  amn 
becomes,  by  a  series  of  changes,  very  much  altered.  We 
know,  from  attending  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
tissues  and  orsans,  that  a  speedy  effect  of  irritation  is  to  give 
rise  to  a  ramoilissement,  or  softening,  more  or  less  extensive. 
We  also  know  that,  after  a  time,  under  certain  modifications 
of  the  same  process,  new  molecules  are  elaborated,  coagulabk 
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lymph  is  deposited  in  the  midst  of  the  pre-eziBting  molecules, 
the  rudiments  of  vessels  penneate  this  new  product,  it  be- 
comes organized,  grows  gradually  more  and  more  compact ; 
and,  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  finally  forms  a  complete  cyst,  or 
membrane,  surrounding  the  extravasated  blood ;  thus  com- 
pletely isolating  it  from  the  brain,  and  cutting  off  or  coun- 
teracting its  injurious  influence  upon  that  organ:  until  this  is 
effected,  a  linK  in  the  chain  of  influence  between  the  brain 
and  a  portion  of  the  nerves  is  broken;  and,  as  the  latter  de- 
rive their  controlling  power  from  the  former,  it  necessarily 
follows  that,  while  this  severed  link  remains  unrepaired,  a 
paralysis  more  or  less  extensive  must  exist.  Strychnine, 
under  such  circumstances,  cannot  repair  the  breach,  and 
therefore  has  no  power  to  remove  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  muscles.  But  so  soon  as  the  resources 
of  the  living  organization  have,  by  setting  up  the  changes 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  restored  to  a  certain  extent 
the  injury  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  brain,  the  parts 
have  acquired  a  condition  which  warrants  us  in  hoping  some- 
thing from  the  stimulating  influence  of  that  article.  Bnt  it 
may  be  asked,  why  is  there  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
such  adventitious  aid  after  the  lesion  of  the  organ  has  been 
repaired?  We  would  reply,  for  two  reasons:  1st.  That  the 
integrity  of  the  organization  is  not  completely  restored;  con- 
sequently, we  cannot  expect  that  the  integrity  of  its  opera- 
tions will  be  renewed  without  assistance.  Sd.  That,  from 
the  long  quietude,  or  repose,  to  which  the  paralytic  muscles, 
or  rather  nerves,  have  been  submitted,  the  brain  does  not, 
when  restored,  regain  immediately  its  controlling  influence 
over  them,  which  it  only  retains  by  degrees,  and  by  the  aid 
of  some  agent  which  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  in  a 
special  manner  the  nerves  themselves,  so  as  to  exalt  their 
vital  properties  to  that  degree  which  is  essential  to  enable 
them  to  feel  and  act  under  the  influence  of  the  brain.  Do 
we  not,  in  effect,  sometimes  observe  the  muscles,  even  where 
the  brain  possesses  its  perfect  integrity,  lose  their  power  of 
acting,  merely  from  long-continued  repose?  Do  we  not  find 
them  becoming  relaxed,  wasted,  and  enfeebled,  in  the  inac- 
tive and  sedentary,  merely  from  the  want  of  employment? 
This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  controlling  agency  of  the 
brain  becoming  weakened,  because  it  is  not  exercised,  or  to 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  to  the  empire  of  that  organ 
being  diminished,  from  their  being  suffereid  to  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  quiescent  or  inactive  state.  The  parallel, 
we  think,  holds  good  with  paralysis;  and,  under  the  circum- 
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staneM  pokited  out,  the  eflfeacy  of  atrychaiBei  in  leatoiiag 
the  powers  of  fiensation  and  modon,  dependa  entirdy  oa  iti 
peoiliar  property  of  exciting  the  nenres^  and  thus  ezaking 
their  yitai  powers  to  that  degree  which  is  requiske  to  enable 
them  to  feel  and  react  under  the  empire  of  die  great  nervoos 
centre.  K  these  views  be  correct,  they  fully  explain  to  tn 
the  futility,  or  even  dangeri  of  administering  the  article  in 
question  in  that  form  of  paralysis  which  succeeds  apcolexy, 
before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  die  changes  which  haie 
been  pointed  out  to  effect  me  restoration  of  the  part,  and 
the  good  effi?cts  which  we  sometmes  have  reason  to  hope 
from  it,  after  they  have  produced  their  fuU  efl^t. 

Another  phenomenon  was  observed  in  this  caae»  as  it  has 

been  in  many  others, — ^the  limitation  of  the  tetanic  contractioiis 

fji  the  musdes  to  the  paralytic  membeKS.  At  no  period  of  the 

disease  was  any  thing  of  the  kind  observed  on  the  opposite 

side.    The  same  was  true  of  sn  oedemalous  affection  which 

took  place  in  the  paralysed  leg  and  arm,  shordy  after  we 

began  the  administration  of  the  strychnine.    It  would  be 

diffieult  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  either  of  these 

phenomena.     We  cannot  suppose  that  the  medi^ne  couU 

exercise  an  exclusive  influence  upon  the  paralysed  nerves, 

without  affecting  those  which  are  in  a  healthy  state*  It  musi 

operate  upon  both  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  we  can  afford  no 

more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  spasmodic  action  in 

question,  than  upon  the  supposition  that  the  nerves  become 

unusually  excited,  while  the  actions  which  they  communicate 

to  the  muscles  are  deprived  of  the  regulating  influenoe  of  the 

brain,  which  we  have  seen  is  cut  on  in  the  manner  above 

pointed  out:  hence  they  are  thrown  into  irregidarj  convnt 

sive  motions,  while  the  healthy  muscles  act  regularly.     But 

it  may  be  urged  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  healthy,  as 

well  as  the  diseas^  muscles,  sometimes  experience  the  same 

irregular  actions.     In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  would  state 

that,  under  such  circumstances,  something  has  transpired  to 

break  up  or  derange  the  natural  harmony  which  directs  cr 

regulates  the  controlling  influence  of  the  iMrain  over  the 

nerves,  so  that  the  nattural  susceptibility  of  the  one  or  the 

other  is  modified,  or  that  some  irregularity  takes  place  in 

the  transmission  of  the  influence  of  the  one  through  the 

other;  and,  consequendy,  irregular  discordant  contractioiis 

are  the  necessary  result.    How  often  indeed  do  we  find  the 

muscles,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  becoming  afflicted  with 

violent  cramps  or  uncontrollable  tremors,  from  over-exertion 

or  fatigue?  and  is  it  not  manifest  that,  under  such  circum* 
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8tanees»  sove  derangement  of  the  kiad  to  whicb  we  have 
adverted  takes  place?  We  are  free  to  confesa  that  we  can 
offer  no  otber  Bolntion  of  the  queation  whidB  ia  at  all  ntnfac- 
tory  to  ouraelves. 

A&  to  the  cedema,  it  is  a  question  whether  k  should  be 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  paralysis*  or  of  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  strychnine.  We  can  readify  conceire  how  a 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  may,  by  depriving  the  veins  of  tfiat 
presence  and  support  which  is  partly  instrumental  in  propel- 
ung  the  blood  through  them;  and  how  the  venous  trunks,  bj 
becoming  thus  distended,  may,  by  being  unable  to  receive 
and  circulate .  their  usual  quantum  of  fluid,  occasion  the 
oedema  of  the  members.  But  in  the  case  before  ua,  as  well 
as  in  one  or  two  others  which  we  have  witnessed*  although 
the  paralysis  had  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  (in  one  more 
than  a  year,)  nO'  Qedema  made  its  appearance  until  after  the 
stsycluMne  had  been  administered.  Supposing  then  the 
medicine  ta  have  been.  iasOrumental  in  prodneing  ifi,  what 
rationale  em  we*  offer  of  the  fistct?  There  ace  some  odier 
articles  of  the  materia  mediea  (for  instance,  airaenie)  whseh 

fiossess  the  power  of  producing  siraihir  serous  effusions. 
t  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  any  otAese  articles 
can  produce  such  effects.  Can  it  be  by  enfeebling  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries?  We  think  not;  for  in  many  cases 
a  febrile  condition  exists,  with  frequent,  hard,  and  strong 
pulse.  Is  it  by  altering  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  modifying  their  operation,  so  as  to  destroy  the  harmo* 
Bking  r«S  which  IxiatM  betweea  the  arterik  capiQaxies. 
by  which  the  fluids  in  question  are  exhaled^,  and  the  venous, 
and  lymjphiitic  radicles  by  wfaidli  they  are  absorbed!  This 
we  consider  a  moce  sarional  s^^ution  of  the  question^  inas^ 
much  as  we  have  generally  observed  that  the  ad— Jniatraitiop. 
of  the  medkine  is  productive  of  great  pain  and  soreness  of 
the  oommon  integuments,  which  fi^quendy  continues:  long 
after  it  has  been  left  off.  Irritation  erf  the  capillaries,  pro^ 
duced  by  the  influence  of  the  strychnine^  is  therefore  the' 
only  rational  explanation  we  can  offer  of  the  phenomena  in 
Question.  But  this  does  not  by  any  means  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  oedema  is  confined  to  the  paralytic  members.  We 
can  only  offer  a  conjecture  upon  this  point, — ^that  the  capilla- 
ries being  irritated,,  and,  with  the  veins,  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port aflbrded  b;^  the  surrounding  muscles,  osdema  will  take 
place  more  readdy  than  where  the  muscles  act,  and,  by  the 
comjpression  they  exercise  upon  these  vessels,  propel  the 
fluios.  through  toeoL 
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The  next  case  we  shall  detail  is  one  of  a  very  diflSnent 
character. 

Thomas  Wood,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
Charleston  Alms-house  Infirmary,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1829, 
labouring  under  general  paralysis.  Of  his  precise  condition  at  the 
period  of  his  admission  we  are  not  acquainted,  as  we  were  not  at 
that  time  attached  to  the  institution.  One  thing  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  completely  helpless,  and  we  believe  his  general 
health  was  very  much  impaired,  nrom  the  intemperate  use  of  ardeot 
spirits,  and  the  exposures  and  privations  incident  to  his  hahits. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  1830,  when  he  first  came  under  our 
observation,  his  general  health  had  improved  considerably  under  the 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  submitted,  but  the  paralysis  had 
undergone  but  little  or  no  amelioration.  His  legs  and  arms  were 
so  completely  powerless  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  helping  him- 
self, and  whatever  he  took  by  wb.j  of  food  or  medicine  had  to  be 
put  into  his  mouth  by  another  person.  His  legs  were  drawn  up  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  thighs,  and  could  not  be  straightened.  His 
bowels  had  moreover  so  far  lost  all  power  as  to  be  incapaUe  of 
expelling  their  contents,  except  when  inordinately  excited  by  su* 
mulating  enemata.  The  state  of  the  patient  could  not  be  attributed 
to  any  uiing  like  extravasation  within  the  cranium,  as  he  never  had 
suffered  any  thing  which  could  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  such  an  occur- 
rence. His  previous  habits,  as  well  as  the  general  aspect  of  the 
case,  furnished  a  strong  presumption  that  it  originated  from  the 
long-continued  and  intemperate  use  of  bitter  beer  and  ardent  sfMrits, 
especially  gin,  which  had  probably  been  adulterated  with  acetate 
of  lead.  That  this  was  the  case  we  are  disposed  to  infer,  indepen- 
dently of  other  considerations,  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  met,  in 
hospital  practice,  and  amongst  the  poor,  with  a  number  of  cases  of 

Earalysis,  and  have  generally  found  that  the  subjects  of  these  attacb 
ave  been  persons  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  inferior  gio 
and  beer.  These  cases  have,  moreove,  all  presented  the  nsnal  ma- 
nifestations of  paralysis  from  lead. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of 
strychnine,  administered  in  liberal  doses.  He  was  accoidingij 
directed  to  have  daily  a  strong  aloetic  injection  for  the  purpose  oif 
unloading  the  bowels,  to  be  followed,  after  the  operation  was  over, 
by  half  a  grain  of  strychnine,  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  ma- 
cilage.  He  was  also  directed  to  take  the  twelfth  of  a  gprain  of  the 
same  medicine  night  and  morning.  This  treatment  was  instituted 
on  the  15th  of  January,  and  was  continued  until  the  24th.  On  tbe 
16th  a  splint  similar  to  Pemberton's  was  applied  to  the  left  arm  bj 
way  of  experiment,  but,  after  being  worn  for  some  time,  it  appeared 
to  be  rather  prejudicial  than  advantageous,  and  was  consequent] j 
omitted. 

24th.  The  strychnine,  in  the  doses  above  mentioned,  was  directed 
to  be  given  thrice  a  day.    The  aloetic  injection  and  the  half-graia 
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of  strychnine  to  be  continued  as  before.  On  the  26th  the  medicine 
was  increased  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain  night  and  morning.  The  com- 
pound aloetic  pills  were  also  directed  every  night,  in  sufficient  doses 
to  excite  the  lower  bowels.  Strychnine  injection  still  continued. ', 
No  further  alteration  was  made  in  the  treatment  until  the  8th  of 
February,  when  the  medicine  was  increased  to  three  pills,  of  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  each,  night  and  morning.  The  aloetic  pills  and 
strychnine  injection  to  be  continued  as  above.  A  carved  splint, 
long  enough  to  extend  from  the  nates  to  the  heel,  and  also  bound 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  on  one  side,  with  a 
view  of  overcoming  the  flexed  position  of  the  member.  After  using 
it,  however,  for  several  days,  without  any  benefit,  it  was  abandoned. 
On  the  16th,  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies,  we  directed  the  mu- 
riated  tincture  of  iron  with  a  view  to  its  tonic  effect,  and  it,  with 
the  other  remedies,  was  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  March. 
For  several  days  after  the  strychnine  was  first  administered,  very 
little  change  was  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the 
usual  tetanic  contractions  were  scarcely  observable;  nor  were  they 
considerable  at  any  period  during  the  treatment.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  a  marked  improvement  was  observable.  The  patient 
began  to  fiex  and  extend  his  arms  with  facility,  and  could  grasp 
any  thing  in  his  hands  with  considerable  firmness.  From  this  time, 
his  improvement  was  progressive,  but  slow.  His  bowels  soon  began 
to  act  with  more  freedom ;  his  ability  to  move  his  limbs  increased, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  so  far  recovered  the  use  of  his  arms  as  to 
turn  and  move  himself  in  bed,  and  take  his  food  and  drink  without 
assistance.  By  the  1st  of  March  the  mobility  of  the  members  had 
become  so  far  restored,  that  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  him  from 
walking  but  the  flexed  position  of  the  legs  and  a  want  of  confidence 
in  his  own  powers.  These  difficulties  were  gradually  surmounted 
by  means  of  frictions  and  exercise;  and  at  the  present  time,  though 
he  still  experiences  a  little  stiffness  of  the  members,  he  can  walk 
without  assistance,  and  descends  and  ascends  almost  daily  a  long 
flight  of  stairs.  The  bowels  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  pos- 
session of  their  natural  tone,  and  evacuate  their  contents  without 
the  aid  of  medicine.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  entirely 
restored. 

This  case  exhibits  to  us  many  features  of  an  important 
character:  the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced;  the  great 
extent  of  the  paralysis^  rendering  the  patient  completely 
helpless,  and  especially  the  implication  of  the  muscles  of 
organic  life,  as  exemplified  in  the  paralysis  of  the  rectimiy 
are  considerations  which  deserve  comment. 

We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  supposing  the  dis- 
ease to  have  been  produced  by  lead,  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  the  liquor  which  the  individual  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  immoderately.    The  operation  of  this  cause 
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was  probably  assisted  by  the  exposure,  the  irregular  diet, 
and  other  accidental  circumstances  to  which  his  intemperate 
habits  exposed  him.  But  we  are  here  met  by  a  question  of 
considerable  interest:  how  do  the  salts  of  lead  operate  in 
producing  this  paralysed  condition  of  the  muscles?  To  this 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  reply  satisfactorily,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  One  thing  however  is  certain,  that 
these  preparations  exercise  an  influence  directly  debilitating 
upon  the  animal  organization;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
diminish  the  nervous  susceptibility,  and  thereby  diminish  or 
modify  irritation  in  the  nerves  themselves,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  tissues  to  which  they  are  distributed.  If,  with  the  Italian 
school,  we  divide  all  agents  into  stimulants  and  counter- 
stimulants,  lead  would  fall  under  the  latter  class ;  a  situation 
to  which  its  effects  on  the  constitution  clearly  entitles  it.  If 
we  are  asked  for  proofs  of  this,  we  will  only  reply,  that  they 
are  furnished  in  great  abundance  in  the  daily  employment  of 
the  article  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  in  its  soothing  mflu- 
ence  upon  inflamed  surfaces,  in  its  power  of  controlling  the 
exalted  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  fever,  in  mode- 
rating bronchial  irritation  in  chronic  catarrh  and  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  file.  It  is  therefore  in 
virtue  of  a  similar  operation  upon  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  long  continued,  and  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent, 
that  the  salts  of  lead  occasion  paralysis.  This  it  may  effect 
by  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  or 
applied  to  the  skin.  In  either  case  its  action  seems  to  be 
exercised  directly  upon  the  nervous  filaments  which  preside 
over  the  functions  of  the  several  tissues  to  which  it  is  first 
applied.  We  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  our  proposition  by 
considering  those  cases  in  which  the  lead  has  been  taken  into 
the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  derive  their  nerves  from  tvo 
sources  or  svstems;  the  one  ganglionic,  coming  firom  the 
great  sympathetic,  and  subservient  to  circulation,  secretion, 
&c. ;  the  other  from  the  pneumogastric,  destined  more  espe- 
cially to  preside  over  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  tube.  These  form  a  free  and  intimate  connexion  with 
the  spinal  and  other  nerves,  by  means  of  numerous  anasto- 
mosing branches;  so  that  whatever  affects  the  one  must 
have  its  influence  not  only  extended  to  the  others,  but  even 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  parts  within  the  cranium.  Lead 
therefore  applied  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  exercising  upon  it  a  directly  counter-stimohuit 
impression,  two  important  consequences  are  immediately  de- 
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veloped :     1.  The  nervous  filaments  which  regulate  contrac- 
tility, circulation,  secretion,  &c.  are  debilitated ;  the  capillaries, 
deprived  of  their  nervous  influence,  are  unable  to  propel 
their  contents  forwards;   a  congestion  consdi^uently  takes 
place  in  these  vessels,  the  harmony  of  the  circulation  is  thus 
deranged,  and  the  secretions  diminished,  suspended,  or  per- 
verted.   2.  The  filaments  which  control  the  muscular  coat 
being  submitted  to  a  similar  impression,  that  tunic  becomes 
enfeebled  or  paralysed,  and,  when  these  conditions  are  deve- 
loped in  a  considerable  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  colica 
pictonum  are  manifested.     By.  an  extension  of  this  influence 
still  further,  consequences  of  a  still  more  formidable  character 
are  produced.     Where  the  impression  made  by  the  counter- 
stimulant  influence  of  the  lead  is  intense,  or  when  it  has  been 
maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  finally  communicated  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  thus  having  its  powers  enfeebled  or 
paralysed,  the  parts  which  it,  as  a  great  nervous  centre, 
controls  and  regulates^  must  suffer  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
This  we  consider  as  the  train  of  sequences  which  attends  the 
formation  of  paralysis  from  lead;  an  opinion  which  seems  to 
be  justified  as  well  by  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  as  by 
the  state  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  those  who  have  died  affected 
with  that  malady.     What,  in  effect,  are  the  first  symptoms 
which  arise  from  the  employment  of  the  article  in  question  ? 
The  secretions  are  suspended,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestine  is  paralysed;  hence  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels  ensues.     To  this  succeeds  pain,  because  the  conges- 
tion of  the  capillaries,  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  their 
contractile  or  propulsive  energies,  together  with  the  retention 
of  tha indurated  fseces,  give  nse  to  irritation,  which,  in  many 
cases  of  colica  pictonum,  is  strongly  marked.     Finally,  the 
nervous  centre  becomes  affected,  and  from  it  the  influence  is 
extended  to  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  which  become  enfee- 
bled or  paralysed.    This  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
not  only  comports  best  vnth  its  phenomena,  but  also  with  the 
results  obtained  in  its  management.     It  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  those  remedies  are  roost  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  lead  which  exercise  a 
powerful,  stimulating  impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  as 
electricity,  galvanism,  frictions,  nux  vomica  and  its  prepara- 
tions, brucine,  rhus  toxicodendron,  arnica,  &c.    This  was 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  second  case,  already  detailed.  We 
have  seen  that  the  paralysis  not  only  implicated  the  muscles 
of  animal  life,  but  that  the  lower  bowels  were  so  much  af- 
fected as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing  their  office, 
except  when  excited  by  powerful  stimuli.  It  was  under  these 
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circumstances  that  the  half-grain  of  strychnine  was  admniis* 
tered  by  injection,  with  a  view  of  acting  directly  upon  the 
affected  part.     Under  its  employment  the  contractility  and 
secretions  of  the  tube  were  gradually  restored;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  restoration  took  place,  the  intestine  regained 
its  wonted  power.    The  influence  of  the  medicine,  moreover, 
which  was  administered  by  this  process  and  by  the  mouth, 
was  next  communicated  to  the  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous 
centre,  and  from  thence  to  the  nerves  which  supplied  the 
paralytic  muscles,  which,  being  invigorated  by  this  new  im-. 
pression,  were  restored  to  their  former  power.     This  is  die 
exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  cure  and  its  treatment, 
which,  after  watching  its  progress,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in 
making.    Whether  our  views  be  correct  or  not,  the  difierent 
articles  which  have  been  mentioned  are  certainly  the  most 
efficacious  that  can  be  administered  in  this  form  of  paralysis; 
and,  under  proper  management,  we  believe  that,  in  such  cases, 
it  will  seldom  disappoint  our  expectations.    In  proof  of  its 
efficacy  we  might  adduce  several  other  cases,  less  formidable 
in  their  nature,  but  originating  in  similar  habits,  and  under 
similar  circumstances. 

John  Hood,  aged  thirty  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Alms- 
house Hospital,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1830,  affected  with  pa- 
ralysis of  the  forearm  and  hand.  The  powers  of  motion  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  sensation  was  so  far  extinct 
that  the  part  could  be  severely  pinched  without  occasioning 
pain.  He  took  the  strychnine  in  the  doses  employed  in  the 
preceding  cases,  and,  by  persisting  in  its  use  for  about  a 
fortnight,  using  at  the  same  time  mctions  and  pumping,  be 
was  relieved.  The  habits  of  this  individual  were  intempe* 
rate ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  affection  of  the  arm 
proceeded  from  the  influence  of  lead  employed  in  adulterating 
the  Uquors  which  he  drank. 

Daniel  Reardon,  aged  fifty-two  years,  came  into  the  hos- 
pital on  the  30th  of  July,  1830,  with  the  forearm  and  hand 
paralysed,  and  was  put  upon  the  same  course  of  treatment, 
which  afforded  speedy  relief.  At  present  he  moves  his  arm 
and  hand  with  great  freedom,  and  only  complains  of  a  slight 
degree  of  weakness  in  the  part.  His  habits  are  intemperate, 
and  he  states  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  drink  veiy 
freely  of  common  northern  gin.  We  can  assign  no  other 
cause  for  his  disease  than  that  which  has  been  offered  in  the 
above  cases. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  above 
cases,  the  good  effects  of  the  strychnine  were  strikingly  mani- 
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fested,  and  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  much  may  be 
expected  from  the  judicious  employment  of  that  article.  We 
are  at  present  usin^  it  in  some  other  cases,  but  are  unable  as 
yet  to  determine  what  will  be  the  result.  We  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  we  have  employed  strychnine 
with  much  apparent  benefit  in  some  forms  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  persons  who  were 
affected  with  habitual  constipation  of  the  bowels.  It  should, 
however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

On  the  Etiology  of  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  Alexander 
TuRNBULL  Christie,  m.d.,  of  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company's  Service;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  Wernerian  and 
Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

There  has  been  always  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  nature  of  those  morbid  conditions  to  which  all  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera  are  referrible;  or,  in  other  words,  of  its  proxi- 
mate cause.  This  was  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  we 
continued  in  ignorance  of  the  morbid  changes  which  accom- 
pany, or  form  part  of  it;  but  now  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
a  great  mass  of  well-established  facts,  relating  both  to  its 
autopsy  and  symptoms,  we  may  proceed  with  more  confidence 
to  trace  its  causes,  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  subject  to 
any  uniform  laws. 

Overlooking  those  theories,  or  rather  hypotheses,  which 
attribute  all  the  phenomena  of  cholera  to  an  immaterial  some- 
thing,* to  some  peculiar  and  undefined  influence  of  electricity 
in  the  blood  and  textures  of  the  body,  to  concussion  of  the 
brain,"!*  to  torpor  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  liver,  or  to 
some  other  equally  obscure  cause;  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  more  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day.  These  refer  the 
disease  to  diminished  nervous  energy;  to  congestion  of  the 
veins  of  the  viscera;  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  of  some  portions  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
or  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood. 

To  say  that  any  disease  is  owing  to  diminished  nervous 
energy,  is,  I  conceive,  only  using  a  peculiar  phraseology,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  a  scientific  explanation  of  symptoms.  No 
one  will  say  that  ne  knows  any  thing  of  diminished  nervous 
energy  except  by  its  effects.    Many  however  conclude,  from 
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the  existence  of  certain  phenomena,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  diminished  nervous  energy;  and  the  next  moment  they 
turn  round,  and  have  recourse  to  it,  for  the  explanation  of 
the  very  phenomena  from  which  its  existence  was  at  first 
deduced. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can  with  less  propriety  attri- 
bute cholera  to  diminished  energy  of  the  nervous  system,  than 
almost  any  other  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  for, 
in  cholera,  the  external  senses,  the  voluntary,  and  some  in- 
voluntary motions,  continue,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
unimpaired;  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
secretions,  viz.  that  of  the  mucous  membranes,  far  from  being 
diminished,  is  always  prodigiously  increased.  Even  the  other 
secretions  are  not  invariably  diminished ;  and,  when  they  are 
so,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  de- 
fect of  the  nervous  system,  but  from  a  deficiency  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  these  organs, 
and  determined  towards  the  mucous  membranes,  the  seat  of 
increased  action. 

Cholera  is  generally  described  as  being  accompanied  by 
great  debility  of  the  circulating  system.  This,  I  suspect,  is 
not  strictly  correct;  for,  although  a  small  pulse  is  almost  an 
invariable  symptom  of  the  disease,  it  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of 
arterial  debility;  but  merely  that  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  vessel  has  been  diminished.  It  is  thus  con- 
ceivable how  an  artery,  though  containing  a  smaller  quantity 
of  blood  than  usual,  may  have  its  action  actually  increased. 
Were  the  smallness  of  the  pulse  owing  to  general  debility  of 
the  circulating  system,  we  might  expect  it  to  arise  more  gra- 
dually, and  to  continue  longer  after  the  removal  of  the  disease, 
than  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  cholera.  A  person  enjoying 
good  health  is  attacked  with  the  disease :  his  pulse  becomes 
rapidly  smaller;  his  features  collapse  from  diminution  of  blood: 
and,  if  the  disease  prove  fatal,  the  blood  is  found  accumulated 
in  the  internal  vessels.  Should  he  recover,  the  pulse  imme- 
diately regains  its  fulness,  and  sometimes  has  its  action  much 
increased.  These  facts  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  smallness  of  the  pulse  is  not  owing  to  debility ;  but  only 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  blood  having  been  withdrawn  from 
the  surface,  and  determined  to  the  interior. 

How  the  diminished  nervous  energy  produces  increased  se- 
cretion from  the  mucous  membranes,  congestion,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  spasms,  &c.  we  are  not  told ;  one  of  the  advocates* 
of  the  hypothesis  merely  says,  **  that  the  depravation  of  ner- 
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vous  influence  thus  produced  extends  to  all  the  functions, 
and  immediately  produces  the  disease."  Well  may  we  say 
with  the  reviewer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  that 
"  this  is  a  complete  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  proof, 
evidence,  or  any  plausible  pretext  whatever."  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  dwell  thus  long  upon  this  hypothesis,  since,  if 
adopted,  it  might  be  liable  to  lead  to  an  injurious  mode  of 
practice.  One  of  the  most  powerful  and  universal  remedies 
in  the  disease  is  bloodletting;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
upon  what  ground  it  could  be  recommended  in  a  malady  de- 
pending  upon  diminished  energy  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  theory  which  refers  all  the  phenomena  of  cholera  to 
venous  congestion,  is  much  more  entitled  to  attention  than  that 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Venous  congestion  is  present 
in  all  severe  and  fatal  cases  of  the  epidemic;  but  this  alone  is 
not  a  proof  of  its  being  the  proximate  cause.  By  the  term 
proximate  cause,  we  mean  that  morbid  condition  without 
which  the  disease  could  not  exist;  which,  in  fact,  constitutes 
the  disease,  and  to  which  all  the  other  morbid  changes,  as 
weU  as  the  symptoms,  are  referrible.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  it  must  not  only  be  of  invariable  occurrence,  but  it  must 
always  precede  all  the  symptoms;  must  form  the  very  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
disease,  and  must  be  proved  to  be  an  adequate  cause  of  these 
phenomena.  Does  the  venous  congestion  in  cholera  answer 
all  these  conditions  ?  I  will  shew  that  it  does  not.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  cases,  the  first  symptoms  are  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium ;  and 
these  often  continue  for  a  long  time,  before  any  others  make 
their  appearance.  It  often  happens  that  a  patient  ejects  a 
large  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  by  vomiting  and  stool,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  his  circulation  is  not  much  disturbed,  and 
there  are  no  other  symptoms  (except  perhaps  anxiety)  to  in- 
dicate  the  presence  of  cholera.  TSo  one,  however,  doubts  of 
the  identity  of  the  disease ;  and  the  practitioner  does  not  he- 
sitate to  treat  it  secundum  artem.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  tliere 
is  surely  no  indication  of  venous  congestion,  and  it  therefore 
cannot  be  the  first  morbid  change  in  the  disease.  So  little 
appearance  of  congestion  is  there  in  the  very  first  stage  of 
many  cases  of  cholera,  that  the  pulse  is  then  full  and  strong ; 
whereas,  had  the  blood  left  the  surface  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  internal  parts,  the  pulse  must  necessarily  have  been  small 
and  weak.  jBut  we  can  produce  an  artificial  case  of  cholera, 
which  differs  from  the  epidemic  only  in  degree,  and  we  can 
thus  carefully  study  its  progress,  and  the  order  of  its  pheno- 
mena.   A  drastic  purge  acts  upon  the  gastro-enteric  mucous 
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membrane,  occasioning  an  increased  secretion;  nausea,  ami 
uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  are  produced ;  abundant  dejections 
are  expelled,  accompanied  sometimes  by  vomiting,  and  tbe 
blood,  at  length,  retires  from  the  surface  towards  tne  viscera, 
until  the  operation  of  the  medicine  ceases.  No  one  will, 
surely,  pretend  that  the  first  effect  of  the  physic  is  to  with- 
draw the  blood  from  the  surface,  in  order  to  supply  material 
for  the  flow  of  excretions  that  are  afterwards  to  take  place; 
besides,  such  an  absurdity  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  order  of  the  phenomena.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  true  cholera.  But,  allowing  for  a 
moment  venous  congestion  to  be  the  proximate  cause,  let  us 
inquire  how  it  would  account  for  the  morbid  appearances,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  great  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
forcing  out,  as  it  were,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal;  but,  if  such  were  its  mode  of  action,  why  are 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood  not  forced  out?  why  is 
the  colouring  matter  left  behind?  why  is  the  constitution  of 
the  cholera  secretion  different  from  that  of  the  blood?  But, 
if  this  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  respecting  the  cause  of  that  thrown  out  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  where  there  is  seldom  any 
congestion,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are  far  from  the  seat  of  the 
cause  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  owing.  Lastly,  this 
theory  affords  us  no  reason  for  the  perspiration,  which  is  a 
very  common  symptom ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  withdraws  the 
circulating  fluid  from  the  surface,  in  order  to  supply  a  cause 
for  the  increased  secretion  from  the  gastro-enteric  mucous 
membrane,  and  thus  leaves  no  cause  whatever  for  the  secre- 
tion of  the  skin. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  which  attributes  the  proximate 
cause  to  inflammation,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  inflammation  in 
any  part  of  the  body  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  in  cases  of  the 
epidemic. 

The  altered  condition  of  the  blood  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.  But  it  often 
does  not  occur  until  the  other  symptoms  have  been  fully 
developed,  and  therefore  does  not  answer  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  proximate  cause;  and  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
other  complaints,  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  cholera.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
changes  of  the  blood  arise  entirely  from  deficient  oxygenation; 
for  the  effects  of  unoxygenated  blood  are  very  difibrent  from 
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any  thing  we  observe  in  cholera.  Mr.  Brodie  says,  that 
"  dark-coloured  (unoxygenated)  blood,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  circulating  system  during  the  suspension 
of  respiration,  would  seem  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  upon 
the  brain.  No  sooner  does  U  enter  that  organ,  than  debte^ 
rious  effects  are  immediately  produced;  the  animal  falls  into 
a  state  of  stupor,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  become  dilated,  the 
respiration  is  laborious,  the  muscles  or  the  body  are  convulsed, 
and  the  animal  dies  poisoned  by  its  own  blood."  Very  diffe^ 
rent  is  the  case  in  cholera;  for  the  patient  often  continues 
perfectly  sensible,  his  breathing  free,  and  his  muscles  obedient 
to  his  will,  for  many  hours,  during  which  dark-coloured  blood 
has  circulated  through  his  veins  and  arteries.  Although  the 
blood  is  variously  altered,  and  darker  than  usual,  yet  I  doubt 
much  whether  these  changes  be  owing  merely  to  imperfect 
decarbonization  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  only  reason  we 
have  for  apprehending  such  to  be  the  case,  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Davy,  who  says  that  **  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs 
of  the  sick  with  cholera  did  not  contain  more  than  one  third 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  breath  of  healthy 
people."  But  we  are  not  told  by  what  experiments  this  was 
ascertained,  and  whether  it  was  the  result  of  extensive  obser- 
vation; and,  besides,  greater  slowness  of  the  circulation  may 
have  occasioned  this  deficiency  to  a  certain  extent;  although 
the  blood  which  actually  passed  through  the  lungs  was  per- 
fectly decarbonized.  The  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
was  probably  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  to  its  not  having 
been  freed  from  its  carbon;  and,  upon  any  supposition,  it 
could  not  serve  to  explain  the  difierent  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

<It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  all  the  observations 
that  have  been  published  on  the  pathology  of  cholera,  so  little 
weight  has  been  given  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  forms  an  invariable  character  of  the 
disease.  This  appears  the  more  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy; their  very  great  extent;  their  great  sensibility;  the  nu* 
merous  sympathies  that  exist  between  them  and  every  other 

Eart  of  the  body;  the  many  instances  in  which  their  diseases 
ave  become  epidemic ;  and  the  invariable  derangement  of  all, 
or  at  least  of  some  portions  of  them,  in  cholera. 

Although  many  medical  men  have  accurately  described  the 
various  appearances  of  the  secretion  thrown  out  by  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  in  cholera,  they  have  very  seldom  ex- 
tended their  observations  to  the  diseased  action  of  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane,   by  which  these  secretions  are 
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produced.  A  very  common^  and  perhaps  a  natural  prejudice, 
mclines  us  to  consider  the  intestinal  tube  merely  as  a  conduit 
for  the  passage  of  excremential  and  peccant  matters,  and  that 
all  kinds  of  fluxes  are  only  efforts  of  this  tube  to  rid  the 
bowels  of  diseased  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  pre- 
judicial to  health.  Farther,  there  appears  to  be  a  disincli- 
nation, with  many  pathologists,  to  admit  that  the  gastro-enteiic 
mucous  membrane  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  pathological  cause 
of  a  disease.  Hence  it  is  that  cholera  morbus  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  irritation  of  diseased  bile,  diarrhoea  to  diseased 
matters  irritating  the  intestines,  and  Indian  cholera  and  dy- 
sentery to  disordered  states  of  the  liver,  of  the  brain,  nervous 
system,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  cholera  was  not  considered  to 
be  a  disease  sui  generis  until  it  occurred  as  an  epidemic 
Previous  to  that  period  it  was  generally  denominated  flux; 
and,  by  the  natives  of  India,  it  is  simply  denominated  vomit- 
,  ing  and  purging.  Under  these  names,  it  is  a  disease  that  has 
been  well  known  at  very  distant  periods  and  places.  But,  as 
soon  as  it  became  epidemic,  its  name  was  altered,  and  its  na- 
ture confounded.  The  discovery  of  its  pathological  cause 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  impossible;  and  those  who  did 
theorize  upon  it  referred  it  to  almost  every  diseased  conditioi] 
of  the  human  frame,  except  that  to  which  it  had  formerly  and 
frequently  been  attributed. 

1  have  already  demonstrated,  on  another  occasion,  that  mu- 
cous membranes  are  liable  to  two  distinct  morbid  affections,  vix. 
inflammation  and  catarrh;  and  that  either  of  these  may  occur 
alone,  or  conjoined  with  the  other.  Without  entering  very 
fully  into  the  views  respecting  the  pathology  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  I  have  explained  in  the  work  alluded  to,  ai^ 
which  I  beUeve  have  been  very  generally  adopted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  them,  in  order  to  make 
their  appUcation  to  the  pathology  of  cholera  properly  under- 
stood. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  general  law,  by  several  eminent  au- 
thors, that  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is  accompanied 
by  increased  mucous  secretion;  and  pathologists  afanost 
invariably  attribute  catarrh  to  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  which  it  occurs.*  This,  I  apprehend,  is  far 
from  being  correct;  for  are  there  not  numerous  examples  of 
inflammation  of  a  mugous  membrane  without  increased  secrt- 
tion,  and  of  catarrh  without  inflammation?  We  have  exam- 
ples of  the  former  in  ophthalmia,  inflammatory  sore  throats, 

*  TLis  is  the  opinion  of  Laennec.    Vide  De  PAusculUtion  M«di«te,  t.u 
p.  65.     It  also  appears  to  be  Broussais'  opinion. 
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some  cases  of  gastritis,  and  perhaps  also  of  enteritis :  of  the 
latter,  in  a  few  cases  of  common  catarrh,  in  diarrhoea,  and 
also  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  a  future  part  of  this 
Essay)  in  Indian  cholera. 

Acute  bronchitis  frequently  affords  an  example  of  simple 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  without  increased  secre- 
tion. In  some  cases  of  it,  the  secretions  during  the  first  stage 
are  diminished;  and  then  an  increased  secretion  firom  the 
inflamed  membrane  always  relieves  the  disease.  **  In  the  first 
stage  of  gastritis,  and  of  enteritis,  the  secretions  of  the  eastro* 
enteric  mucous  membrane  are  generally  diminished ;  and  these 
diseases  also  are  relieved  by  an  increased  flow  of  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  membranes. 

There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  catarrh  without 
inflammation.  Common  catarrh  of  the  air- passages,  without 
inflammation,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Diarrhcea  generally 
does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  symptom  of  inflammation;  and 
in  it  the  secretion  of  the  enteric  mucous  membrane  is  increased 
and  vitiated. 

There  is  a  species  of  diarrhoea  endemical  in  some  parts  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
copious  and  frequent  dejections  of  a  serous  fluid,  a  small 
pulse,  and  sometimes  coldness  of  the  skin,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  inflammation.    When  it  is  of  long  continuance, 
however,  inflammation  generally  supervenes;  and  the  enteric 
mucous  membrane,  when  examined  after  death,  presents  va- 
rious diseased  appearances.   But,  in  one  case  in  which  it  had 
existed  for  a  very  long  time,  and  at  length  proved  fatal,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  aUmentary  canal  had  a  blanched 
appearance,  with  only  a  few  rose-coloured  spots  near  the  py- 
lorus, and  in  the  large  intestines.     It  is  most  probable  tnat 
these  spots  were  not  inflammatory,  but  what  Billard  calls 
'*  rongeur  pointillee  non  inflammatoire.**    At  all  events,  they 
were  not  of  a  magnitude  that  could  account  for  the  violent  and 
long  continued  catarrhal  affection  that  affected  the  patient. 

There  are  some  very  valuable  observations  on  this  subject 
in  M.  Billard's  work  "  De  la  Membrane  Muqueuse  Gastro- 
Intestinale,"  at  page  358.  He  mentions  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  cases,  in  which  there  are  very  abun- 
dant dejections  of  serous  fluids,  and  in  which  no  trace  of  in- 
flammation can  be  detected  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
primae  viae  after  death.  Among  others,  he  describes  the  case 
of  a  priest,  who  was  attacked  with  an  intestinal  flux,  and  passed 

*  Vide  Hastiogs'  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Macoua  Membrane  of  the 
L.ungt,  p.  161. 
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different  vitiated  humours,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  days.  He 
then  died ;  and,  upon  examining  his  corpse,  no  appearance  of 
inflammation  was  found  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
He  farther  states,  that  the  same  thing  is  daily  met  with  in  the 
theatres  of  anatomy ;  and  therefore  justly  concludes,  that  these 
fluid  excretions  from  the  bowels  cannot  be  considered  as  in- 
dications of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines. 

In  the  description  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  autopsy  of 
the  epidemic  cholera,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  sel- 
dom the  slightest  appearance  of  inflammation;  that  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  copious  vomiting  and  purging  of  a 
sero-fibrinous  secretion;  that  no  traces  of  inflammation  could 
be  detected  in  the  mucous  membranes  after  death;  but  that 
these  membranes,  the  pulmonary  and  urinary,  as  weU  as  the 
gastro-enteric,  were  all  whiter  than  natural,  and  lined  with  a 
fibrinous  secretion. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  these  two  morbid  affec- 
tions, viz.  of  inflammation  and  catarrh,  on  the  general  system. 
These  effects  on  the  circulation  are  very  different,  and  in  fact 
completely  opposite,  acute  inflammation  being  accompanied 
by  increased  action ;  whereas,  in  slight  cases  of  catarrh  of  any 
portion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  circulation  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  affected;  and,  in  severe  cases,  both  the  size  of  the 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin  are  diminished.  This  is  so  impor- 
tant in  enabling  us  to  explain  the  etiology  of  various  diseases, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  shew  that  numerous  proofs  are  not 
wanting  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  simple  diarrhoea,  which 
is  merely  a  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  in- 
testines, is  accompanied  by  a  weak  small  pulse,  and  a  sense  of 
coldness. 

A  powerful  dose  of  ph  vsic,  occasioning  an  abundant  secre- 
tion from  the  bowels,  is  frequently  followed  by  a  small  pulse, 
and  coldness  of  the  skin.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  most 
striking  manner  in  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  servants,  a  young 
Mahomedan,  who  had  taken  too  large  a  dose  of  the  croton 
tiglium,  which  occasioned  hypercatharsis.  His  evacuations, 
after  a  time,  consisted  only  of  mucus  and  serum;  his  puhe 
was  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  his  extremities  were 
cold,  and  his  features  contracted.  He  was  in  this  state  when 
I  first  saw  him;  and  from  all  these  symptoms  I  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  an  attack  of  the  cholera.  When  I 
learned  the  true  nature  of  his  complaint,  I  gave  him  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  he  soon  recovered. 

Simple  catarrh  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  air-passages,  ii 
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always  attended  by  chiUiness  and  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
pulse;  but  the  influenza  of  1803,  which  was  a  severe  catarrh 
with  inflanunation,  was  denominated  a  fever  on  account  of  the 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  charac- 
terized it. 

These  proofs,  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  catarrh  of 
any  part  of  the  mucous  membranes  occasions  a  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  pulse,  and  heat  of  the  skin,  will  at  present 
suflSce.  Many  of  a  similar  nature  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  to  my  readers ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  to  have  clear  notions  of  the  power  excited 
by  the  capillaries  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I  will  quote 
the  following  observations  from  the  elegant  work  of  Dr.  Arnott 
on  Natural  Philosophy: 

"  We  have  seen  (says  he)  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension 
or  pressure  in  the  arteries,  of  about  four  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  of  their  surface,  and  with  this  force,  therefore,  is  pro- 
pelling the  blood  into  the  capillaries.  If  these  last  were  pas- 
sive tubes,  constantly  open,  such  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
Eress  the  blood  through  them  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity; 
ut  they  are  vessels  of  great  and  varying  activity :  it  is  among 
them  that  the  nutrition  of  the  different  textures  of  the  body 
takes  place,  as  of  muscle,  bone,  membrane,  &c. ;  and  that  all 
the  secretions  from  the  blood  are  performed,  as  of  bile,  gastric 
juice  or  saliva,  &c.;  and,  to  perform  such  varied  and  often 
fluctuating  offices,  they  require  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all 
ways,  the  motion  of  the  blood  passing  through  them.  The 
capillaries  of  the  cheek,  under  the  influence  of  shame,  dilate 
instantly,  and  admit  more  blood,  producing  what  is  called  a 
blush ;  under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  they  suddenly 
empty  themselves,  and  the  countenance  becomes  pallid;  tears 
or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances,  gush  in  a  moment,  and 
in  a  moment  are  again  dried  up:  if  a  person  having  inflam- 
mation in  one  hand  be  blooded  from  corresponding  veins  in 
both  arms  at  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood 
will  flow  from  the  diseased  side  as  from  the  other.  Similar 
changes  occur  in  many  other  instances.  Now,  the  only  me- 
chanical action  of  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  phenomena, 
must  occur  in  contractile  or  muscular  coats;  and,  with  refe- 
rence to  such  action,  it  merits  notice  that  arterial  branches 
have  always  more  of  the  fibrous  or  contractile  coat  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  smaller. 

'^  A  muscular  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shut  itself 
against  the  arterial  current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong 


>, 
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enough  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  heart  again  through  the 
veins^  even  if  the  resistance  on  that  side  were  as  great  as  the 
force  on  the  other.         ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**  It  is  capillary  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  fluids 
of  the  clashes  of  animals  which  have  no  heart.  It  must  also  be 
the  power  which  moves  the  blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters 
formed  without  hearts.  There  are  cases  of  apparent  death 
among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains  inactive  for 
days,  and  yet  a  degree  of  circulation  sufficient  to  preserve  fife 
is  carried  on  by  the  capillaries.  In  illustration  of  capillary 
action,  we  have  also  the  absorption,  by  the  lacteals,  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  alimentary  canal;  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  tne  livers  of  animals.  In 
this  last  case,  the  blood  collected  by  veins  from  the  abdominal 
viscera,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  heart,  is  again  distri- 
buted through  the  liver  by  the  branches  of  the  vena  ports, 
and  is  then  again  collected  by  ordinary  veins,  and  carried  to 
the  heart:  it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of  capillaries  in 
passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  again. 

The  action  of  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  that  singular 
phenomenon  which  prevented  the  ancients  from  discovering 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.  the  empty  state  of  the  arte- 
ries after  death.     All  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal,  inclu- 
ding therefore  the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their 
life,  or  power  of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
respiration  has  ceased,  as  is  seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned  or  suffocated;  in  the  leaping  of  a  heart 
taken  from  an  animal  just  killed;  in  the  actions  resembling  life 
which  can  be  produced,  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  in  a  body 
recently  dead;  but  the  fact  is  seen  still  more  aptly  for  our 
purpose,  in  the  total  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammatioo 
after  the  death  of  the  patient;  for  inflammation  involves  a 
gorging,  or  over-distention  of  the  capillaries,  into  which,  when 
the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood,  the  contractile  force  re* 
maining  in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead  animal,  is 
sufficient  to  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  ta  remove 
all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has  killed.     In  ordinary  cases, 
then,  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body  remain  alive  and 
active  for  a  considerable  time  after  breathing  has  ceased, 
working  like  innumerable  little  pumps,  and  emptying  the  ar- 
teries into  the  veins.     As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper  sus- 
tenance as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as  long  as  there  is  any 
of  it  coming  from  the  arteries  behind  them;  except,  howe?er, 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act»  becanae, 
after  breathing  has  ceased,  they  are  filled  with  black  bloodt 
and  are  moreover  compressed  by  the  collapse  of  the  chest; 
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and  all  the  blood  accumulates  behind  them.  The  capillaries 
may  continue  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  their  elasticity  opening  them  with  what  is  called  a 
suction  power,  or  of  an  absorbent  power  dependent  on  life, 
like  that  of  the  lacteals  and  of  the  absorbents  all  over  the  body, 
and  perhaps  of  the  vessels  in  the  roots  of  vegetables.  When 
death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons  which  de- 
stroy all  muscular  irritability,  the  arteries  after  death  are  found 
to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living  body,  if  an  artery 
be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into  the 
veins,  and  becomes  flat.  The  experiment  has  been  made  even 
upon  the  aorta  itself.*' 

It  is  an  important  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  there  is 
always  a  determination  of  blood  towards  a  part  whose  action 
is  increased.  Let  us  suppose  then  the  action  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  any  part  to  be  increased  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, a  determination  of  blood  will  take  place  towards 
them ;  but,  as  the  seat  of  this  affection  is  in  the  capillaries 
which  connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  outlet  for  the  unusual  quantity  of  blood  they 
now  receive;  it  must  therefore  be  propelled  forwards  with  a 
heightened  momentum,  which,  upon  reaching  the  heart,  will 
be  communicated  by  it  to  every  part  and  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  producing  the  quick  and  hard  pulse,  and  hot  skin, 
which  accompany  all  severe  inflammations.  But  very  different 
effects  must  arise  from  the  increased  action  of  secretory  ves- 
sels ;  for,  since  they  discharge  their  contents  upon  open  sur- 
faces, the  more  powerfully  Uiey  act,  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  circulation;  and  the 
total  quantity  of  it  will  consequently  be  diminished.  Instead 
of  general  excitement,  therefore,  of  the  circulating  system,  as 
in  inflammation,  there  must  be  symptoms  of  diminished  action, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  size  of  the  pulse  towards  the 
surface  will  be  lessened,  from  the  arteries  containing  a  smaller 
quantity  of  blood  than  usual.  Let  us  suppose,  farther,  that 
the  excretory  vessels  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane 
have  their  action  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  are  affected 
with  catarrh,  the  current  of  the  blood  will  be  directed  towards 
this  membrane,  to  supply  the  expenditure,  less  will  conse- 
quently be  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  heart  and 
large  blood-vessels  having  the  bulk  of  their  contents  in  this 
way  diminished,  will  contract  with  less  effect,  and  their  action 
will  become  languid.  But  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  in  all 
cases  the  exact  measure  of  blood  required  for  the  supply  of 
the  discharge  will  be  directed  towards  the  affected  parts;  and 
if  too  little  be  afforded,  the  catarrh  will  be  of  short  duration; 
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if  too  muchy  there  will  be  congestion.  The  latter  U  likely  to 
occur  in  almost  all  severe  cases;  for,  an  impulse  having  been 
given  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  towards  the  alimentary  canal, 
more  of  it  will  probably  be  thus  carried  to  the  parts  than  m 
precisely  equal  to  supply  the  increased  secretion;  and  the 
surplus  will  therefore  accumulate  in  the  veins  of  the  viscera. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  until  the  unnatural  drain, 
which  had  thus  diverted  the  stream  of  the  vital  fluid  from  its 
usual  course,  is  stopped,  and  the  circulation,  again  set  free, 
is  enabled  to  distribute  in  due  proportions  its  suppUes  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  system.  Thus  we  find  that  inflammation 
and  catarrh  are  exactly  opposed  to  each  other;  and,  accor- 
dingly, manv  remedies  whicn  are  employed  against  the  former 
act  by  producing  increased  secretion,  or  a  catarrh  in  the 
mucous  membrane;  many  which  are  found  useful  in  the  cure 
of  the  latter  occasion  an  inflammatory  action.  Of  the  former 
we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  inflammatory  sore  throat,  which 
is  relieved  by  an  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  affected  parts;  the  latter  is  equaUy  evident  in 
the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  employment  of  opium 
and  stimulants  in  the  catarrhal  cholera. 

One  reason,  probably,  why  an  accurate  distinction  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  between  inflammation  and  catarrh,  is  that 
the  former  seldom  continues  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  mu- 
cous membrane  without  exciting  the  latter,  and  vice  versa. 
When  they  occur  together,  the  state  of  the  circulation  will  of 
course  be  modified  according  to  circumstances:  it  will  be  in- 
creased, if  the  inflammation  predominate;  diminished  towardi 
the  surface,  if  the  catarrh  predominate.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that,  in  some  cases  of  dysentery,  the  pulse  continues  to- 
lerably full  at  the  wrist,  and  the  skin  hot,  wnile,  in  other  cases, 
the  pulse  is  nearly  imperceptible,  and  the  skin  cold;  the 
former  being  those  in  which  the  inflammation,  the  latter  thoee 
in  which  the  secretion,  is  greater. 

From  numerous  experiments  I  performed  upon  dogs,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mode  of  action  of  several  of  the 
more  active  medicines  on  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
and  which  have  been  detailed  in  another  work,  I  found  thai 
certain  medicines,  especially  in  large  doses,  increased  the  se- 
cretion of  this  membrane,  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  white; 
and  that  others  caused  an  inflammatory  action.  I  also  ascer- 
tained that  if  a  stimulating  medicine  be  made  to  act  for  a 
length  of  time  upon  one  spot,  it  causes  inflammation ;  whereas 
a  short  continuance  of  its  action  produces  only  increased 
secretion.  In  this  way  I  observed  that  large  doses  of  tartrate 
of  antimony,  of  muriate  of  mercury,  and  of  calomel,  produced 
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a  great  secretion  from  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  white;  opium  occasioned  a 
red  colour;  and  in  some  cases  in  which  calomel  had' remained 
a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  it  adhered  to  its  inner  surface, 
and  produced  patches  of  inflammation. 

In  June  1826, 1  gave  a  scruple  of  tartrate  of  antimony  to  a 
patient  labouring  under  an  acute  pulmonic  affection.  In  half 
an  hour  it  caused  him  to  vomit  a  larce  quantity  of  serous 
fluid ;  shortly  afterwards  he  vomited  three  yards  of  a  tape- 
worm, and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  it  produced 
several  copious  and  perfectly  watery  stools.  The  size  of  his 
pulse  was  much  reduced;  his  skin  became  cool  aiid  slightly 
moist,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  all  these  symptoms 
went  off*,  and  left  him  quite  well.  I  afterwards  gave  similar 
doses  of  the  medicine  to  three  or  four  other  patients,  and  in 
these  it  invariably  produced  watery  vomiting  and  purging, 
coldness  of  the  skin,  a  small  pulse,  and  general  debility. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  scruple  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony powerfully  increases  the  secretion  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane,  without  at  the  same  time  inducing  an 
inflammatory  action.  It  consequently  determines  the  blood 
towards  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  thus  reduces  the  size  of 
the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  skin.  These  effects  it  produced 
so  powerfully,  in  one  of  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  that  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  might  have  al- 
most mistaken  it  for  a  case  of  cholera.  This  practice,  I  should 
thinks  cannot  be  always  unattended  with  danger;  for,  were 
the  medicine,  instead  of  quickly  passing  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  (and  thus  merely  exciting  the  action  of  the  excre- 
tory vessels,)  to  lodge  in  any  part  of  it,  there  can  be  no  d'oubt 
that  its  continued  action  would  excite  inflammation. 

The  above  facts  shew  that  the  tartrate  of  antimony  has  not 
a  direct  sedative  property,  as  some  maintain :  on  the  contrary, 
it  powerfully  excites  the  secretion  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous 
membrane;  and  the  small  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  debility,  are 
only  secondary  effects,  which  go  off*  as  soon  as  the  increased 
secretion  is  checked. 

The  experiments  of  Brodie*  and  Magendie,t  and  the  ob- 
servations of  various  other  writers4  prove  that  tartrate  of  an- 
timony frequently  produces  inflammation  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  which 
the  inflammation  was  produced  by  tartrate  of  antimony,  the 
oesophagus  was  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  vomiting;  which  shews 

•   A'ide  Pha.  Trana.for  1812,  vol.  102,  p.  205. 

t   Vide  Orfila,  Trait6  des  Poisons,  third  edit.  p.  458;  also  479  et  seq. 

%    Vide  Billard,  De  U  Membrane  Muquense,  p.  201  et  seq. 

414.     No,  86,  New  Series.  q 
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that  the  inflammation  was  produced  by  the  continued  action 
of  the  medicine  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Other  experiments 
are  related  by  Brodie,  in  which  large  quantities  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  given  to  dogs  produced  no  inflammation  whatCTer.* 
If  my  reader  has  accompanied  me  attentively  through  the 
preceding  (I  am  afraid  rather  tedious)  investigation,  I  feel 
confident  he  wUl  be  prepared  to  admit  the  following 
conclusions. 

1.  Mucous  membranes  are  liable  to  two  distinct  simple 
morbid  afiections;  viz.  inflammation  and  catarrh. 

2.  Catarrh  consists  of  a  diseased  action  of  the  secretory 
apparatus  of  a  mucous  membrane,  which  produces  an  increased 
and  vitiated  secretion,  and  is  characterized  by  the  membrane 
in  which  it  occurs  being  generally  whiter  than  natural,  and  by 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  towards  the  surface  of  the  body 
being  diminished. 

3.  Either  of  these  morbid  affections  may  occur  alone  in  a 
mucous  membrane,  or  conjoined  with  the  other. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  all  the  remedies  which 
have  been  found  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  epidemic 
cholera,  are  such  as  stimulate  the  arterial  capillaries,  and 
therefore  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  for  we  find,  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Arnott,  that  these  minute  vessels  have 
as  much  share  in  the  circulation  as  the  heart  itself.  Blisters, 
sinapisms,  frictions,  and  heats,  are  appUed  to  thesur&ce;  sti- 
mulating mixtures,  laudanum,  spices,  ammonia,  are  given  inter- 
nally, all  with  the  same  view  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  thus  causing  them  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  action  of  the  arte- 
rial capillaries,  as  well  as  of  the  heart,  may  be  diminished  by 
the  altered  state  of  the  blood  having  deprived  them  of  their 
natural  stimulus;  but  that  they  are  not  positively  debUUaUd 
has  been  already  pointed  out. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  epidemic  cholera.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena, in  cholera,  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  gastro-enterk 
mucous  membrane,  which  occasions  an  increased  excretion, 
or  catarrh.  As  in  all  other  similar  affections,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  excited  by  artificial  means,  a  determination  of  Uood 
takes  place  towards  the  parts,  the  quantity  of  blood  towards 
the  surface  is  diminished;  and,  when  the  catarrh  is  sudden, 

*  The  preceding  obserrationB  enable  ns  to  understand  why  some  pai^^itiTaa 
are  said  to  be  warm,  and  others  cold ;  the  former  being  such  as  sanfilj  tifimritfp 
the  bowels,  and  excite  their  peristaltic  motion;  the  latter  those  whidi 
an  increased  secretion  from  their  mucoos  membrane. 
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severe,  and  extends  to  all  the  mucous  membranes,  it  constitutes 
a  powerful  cause  fully  equal  to  produce  collapse,  and  all  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  demonstrate  positively  that  the 
catarrhal  affection  always  precedes  all  the  other  morbid  phe- 
nomena in  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  into 
detail  upon  this  point.  It  has  already  been  shewn  repeatedly 
that  a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  very  much  resembling 
cholera,  has  frequently  arisen  from  a  powerful  dose  of  physic; 
and,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  a  strong  dose  of 
a  saline  purgative  has  been  often  seen  to  act  as  an  exciting 
cause.  But  the  immediate  operation  of  purgatives  is  to  excite 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primse  vise,  which 
must,  in  such  cases,  therefore  have  been  the  first  deviation 
from  healthy  Action  that  took  place.  Moreover,  cholera  often 
commences  with  an  insidious  diarrhoea,  without  any  other 
symptom.  Can  there  be  stronger  proofs  than  these,  that  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena  is  a  catarrh  of 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane? 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Darwar,  in  1826,  a 
sepoy  of  the  Sth  regiment  of  Native  Infantry  was  brought 
into  hospital  at  seven  a.m.  of  the  10th  of  May.  He  said  he 
had  been  attacked  with  purging  early  in  the  morning,  when 
on  guard  at  the  jail;  that  the  first  evacuations  had  been  na- 
tural, but  that  the  two  or  three  last  were  like  rice-water,  which 
made  him  apprehend  that  he  was  about  to  have  an  attack  of 
cholera.  His  pulse  and  skin  were  natural ;  his  tongue  was 
clean ;  and  he  had  no  other  symptom  of  the  disease.  He  took 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  a  strong  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  which  soon  produced  several  healthy  evacuations;  in 
other  words,  restored  the  healthy  action  of  the  enteric  mu- 
cous membrane ;  and  he  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Next  morning  another  sepoy,  who  had  been  on  guard  at 
the  jail,  was  brought  into  hospital,  with  frequent  white, 
watery  purging.  All  the  other  functions  were  natural.  He 
took  a  dose  of  physic  and  some  laudanum,  which  soon  re- 
stored the  healthy  action  of  his  bowels ;  and  in  the  evening 
he  was  so  well  that  he  intended  to  return  to  his  duty  the 
next  morning.  During  the  night,  however,  or  rather  early 
in  the  morning,  he  took  a  large  draught  of  cold  water  and 
some  buttermuk,  which  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  purging. 
When  I  saw  him,  at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  he  had  been  purged 
frequently,  and  had  vomited  two  or  three  times;  his  evacua- 
tions being  watery,  with  a  few  white  flakes.  His  features 
were  considerably  collapsed;  his  pulse  at  the  wrist  extremely 
small.     He  had  already  taken  fifty  minims  of  laudanum.     I 
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immediately  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm,  from  which  very  dark- 
coloured  blood  flowed  sluggishly,  in  a  small  stream,  or  in 
drops.  The  bleeding  was  continued  until  I  had  procured 
thirty  ounces,  when  the  blood  became  lighter  coloured,  his 
features  brightened,  and  he  expressed  himself  much  reUe?ed. 
He  coughed  two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  breathe 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  before*  The  disease,  however, 
had  not  been  overcome;  for,  although  his  pulse  had  consi- 
derably improved,  it  was  far  from  being  of  its  natural  fulness; 
he  vomited  once,  and  was  purged  two  or  three  times.  A 
strong  blister  was  therefore  applied  to  his  abdomen,  and 
sinapisms  to  hb  legs  and  feet;  and  during  the  day  he  took 
several  scruple-doses  of  calomel,  with  camphor  mixtiue  and 
Uquor  ammonias.  He  slept  a  little  during  the  night.  Next 
day  he  had  two  or  three  feculent  evacuations,  and  speedily 
recovered. 

These  two  cases  very  clearly  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  case,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
case,  there  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  catarrh  of  the 
entero-mucous  membrane,  and  which  was  easily  overcome  hy 
simple  remedies.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  case 
there  was  the  same  catarrh  of  the  enteric  mucous  membrane, 
but  increased  in  severity,  extending  to  the  gastric  membrane, 
occasioning  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  re- 
quiring for  its  cure  the  active  remedies  usually  employed  in 
that  dbease. 

The  following  passage,  forcibly  illustrating  this  subject,  b 
taken  from  one  of  Mr.  R.  H.  England's  Reports  to  the 
Madras  Medical  Board.  ''I  have  frequently ,*'  says  be, 
**  detected  sepoys  round  an  encampment,  with  diarrbcca  un- 
attended with  vomiting,  pain,  or  any  other  unusual  symptom. 
This  state,  I  have  the  strongest  proofs  to  convince  me,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  cholera;  as  a  few  of  these  cases 
terminated  fatally,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
After  a  diarrhcea  had  existed  several  hours,  I  have  in  many 
cases  found  it  resist  every  kind  of  remedy;  the  purging  con- 
tinued; the  vascular  action  became  impaired;  prostration  of 
strength  ensued,  and  the  patient  sunk  without  any  consid^ 
rable  pain.  I  have  often  asked  these  persons  why  the;  did 
not  apply  to  me  earlier ;  and  the  general  answer  was,  that, 
as  they  found  no  great  inconvenience  from  the  diarrhoea, 
they  deemed  it  unnecessary  and  improper  to  make  a  report 
of  a  circumstance  so  apparently  trifling.'*  Mr.  Orton,  in  his 
Essay  on  Cholera,  says,  ^'  This  epidemic  has  frequently  been 
observed  to  begin  with  a  common  diarrhoea,  which  has  gra- 
dually assumed  the  form  of  cholera,  so  as  to  occasion  a  great 
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difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages."  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  made  by  numerous  other  medical  men, 
which  shew  that  the  term  cholera  is  with  general  consent 
often  applied  to  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  without  any  other  symptom  whatever  being 
present. 

MIDWIFERY. 

Half^earbf  Report  of  Cases  in  Midwifery,  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  Northern  District  of  the  London  and  Southwark 
Midwifery  Institution.  By  C.Waller,  m.d,.  Consulting 
Accoucheur  to  the  above  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  93,  Bartholomew  close,  near  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  state  that,  during  the  past 
half-year,  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  that  freedom  from 
danger  amongst  the  patients  of  the  charity  mentioned  in  my 
last  Report.  One  patient  only  has  died;  her  disease  was 
confirmed  phthisis,  which  made  very  rapid  progress  after 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  the  fatal  termination  probably 
hastened  in  consequence  of  her  labour  being  preceded  by  a 
considerable  discharge  of  blood. 

17wo  cases  of  peritonitis  have  occurred;  one  severe  and 
extensive,  the  other  of  a  more  mild  character,  and  of  less 
extent.  They  were  treated  and  cured  by  the  usual  means, 
viz.  the  removal  of  blood  from  the  arm,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  abdomen;  after  which  a  chamo- 
mile poultice  enclosed  within  a  flannel  bag,  and  repeatedly 
changed,  in  order  to  keep  up  continued  warmth  and  mois- 
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ture,  was  directed  to  be  apptied,  which  not  only  acts  as  a 
fomentation,  but  ako  encourages  the  bleeding  from  the  leech 
orifices,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  lightness,  is  more  easily 
borne  by  patients  than  one  made  of  bread  or  linseed-meal, 
the  weight  of  which  is  such  as  to  produce  great  pain  when  the 
peritoneum  is  extensively  inflamed.  The  internal  remedi^ 
were  calomel  and  opium  simply,  beginning  with  a  large  dose, 
and  repeating  the  medicine  in  small  quantities,  at  short  in- 
tervals, until  the  mouth  was  slightly  affected.  After  ptya- 
lism  had  been  induced,  the  bowels  were  relieved  with  castor- 
oil,  and  the  patients  rapidly  recovered.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  in  these  cases  the  abdominal  inflammatioo 
was  of  the  active  character,  the  symptoms  being  widely 
different  from  those  which  take  place  in  that  truly  terrific 
disease  ^*  puerperal  fever,""  as  it  is  called. 

We  have  had  several  cases  of  slight  hemorrhage,  but  the 
discharge  was  speedily  arrested  by  the  application  of  cold 
and  friction. 

The  placenta  presentation  was  very  easily  managed.  The 
female  was  alarmed  at  a  sudden  discharge  of  blood,  without 
pain,  occurring  at  nearly  the  termination  of  gestation.  On 
visiting  her,  there  was  no  symptom  of  labour  present;  I 
therefore  desired  her  to  keep  the  recumbent  position,  and 
ordered  her  a  Uttle  simple  medicine.  On  calung  the  next 
day,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  ^ot  up,  and  gone 
out.  In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  anomer  summons  was 
received;  the  bleeding  having  retiu*ned,  and  continued  for 
some  hours.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  was  discovered 
to  be  considerably  dilated  and  very  soft,  the  vagina  relaxed, 
but  there  was  no  regular  pain.  On  passing  the  finger  within 
the  uterus,  a  portion  of  the  placenta  could  be  distinctly  felt, 
occupying  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  the 
membranes  being  readily  distinguished  at  its  anterior  part 
The  female  resided  at  some  distance  from  my  house,  and  1 
therefore  thought  it  safer  to  finish  the  dehvery,  the  parts 
being  in  so  very  favourable  a  condition.  On  introducing  my 
hand,  the  first  part  of  the  child  it  came  in  contact  with  was 
the  foot,  so  that  the  extraction  was  accomplished  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  The  uterus  immediately  contracted,  and 
expelled  the  placenta;  and  from  that  period  there  was  no 
hemorrhage. 

Two  severe  cases  of  convulsions  have  happened ;  and  in  a 
third  there  were  some  very  threatening  head  symptoms,  which 
were  relieved  by  bleeding.  In  both  the  other  cases,  the 
convulsions  continued  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  but 
were  eventually  cured  by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  followed  by 
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leeches  to  the  temples  and  free  purging.  Both  females  were 
in  labour  with  their  first  childi  and  the  infants  were  bom 
dead:  one  presented  the  breech. 

In  one  case  the  forceps  were  required.  The  female  was 
in  labour  with  her  first  child,  and  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  pelvis  was  well  formed;  the  child,  before  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri,  had  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis; 
there  was  a  remarkable  want  of  irritability  in  the  uterus, 
there  being  Uttle  efficient  pain.  After  she  had  been  in  la- 
bour for  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours,  I  deemed  it  better  to 
finish  the  delivery;  for,  although  the  pulse  was  remarkably 
tranquil,  there  was  pressure  upon  the  bladder,  impeding  its 
functions.  The  head  was  extracted  without  difilculty.  The 
patient  required  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  two  days,  but 
there  was  no  other  unpleasant  ^symptom.  It  should  be  stated 
that  abdominal  friction  was  employed,  and  the  Secale  comu- 
tum  given;  but  they  failed  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  uterus. 

One  case  is  now  under  care  which  I  fear  will  terminate 
fatally.  The  patient  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  spitting 
of  blood  towards  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  over  which  reme- 
dies appeared  to  have  no  control,  the  stomach  rejecting 
them,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  food.  She  remained  in  this 
state  upwards  of  a  week,  bringing  up  daily  large  quantities 
of  blood.  On  inquiry,  this  female  informed  me  she  had  been 
subject  to  these  attacks  in  her  two  preceding  labours,  but 
that  the  symptoms  subsided  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
did  not  again  recur.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought 
the  hastening  of  the  labour  to  be  the  plan  most  likely  to  afford 
relief,  and  accordingly  punctured  the  membranes.  The 
child,  which  was  fuilgrown  and  healthy,  was  bom  about 
sixteen  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters ;  but  the 
discharge  of  blood  still  continues,  though  in  less  quantities. 
The  stomach  irritabihty  is  also  unsubdued,  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  nourishment  being  rejected.  Her  countenance  is 
blanched,  and  exhibits  marks  of  distress,  but  her  pulse  is 
perfectly  steady  and  low :  this  latter,  indeed,  is  the  only  fa- 
vourable symptom  about  her.  The  medicines  employed  have 
been  saline  effervescing  draughts,  calomel  and  opium,  small 
doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  and  she  is  now 
trying  tinct.  ferri  muriat.  A  blister  has  also  been  applied, 
but  at  present  little  or  no  benefit  has  been  experienced. 

Bartholomew  Clou;  Jufy,  1833. 
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MEDICAL  PLANTS  MENTIONED  BY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Observations  upon  some  of  the  Medical  Plants  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare.  Communicated  by  Samuel  Rootsey»  Esq., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society. 

(Cooduded.) 

Hearfs-ease.  There  is  an  interesting,  and  as  I  am  informed 
an  ancient  custom,  which  has  descended  to  the  present  day, 
now  existing  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  that,  when  a  lady  wishes 
to  deviate  from  the  usual  practice  of  waiting  for  certain  ad- 
vances to  be  made  by  the  other  sex,  she,  in  a  graceful  and 
elegant  manner,  by  presenting  the  gentleman  with  a  flower  of 
the  Viola  tricolor,  is  understood  to  make  the  first  overture; 
and  thus  silently,  but  expressively,  relief  is  made  to  supersede 
the  anxiety  of  mind  which  is  occasioned  by  a  state  oi  uncer- 
tainty and  inquietude.     Hence  the  name  of  Heart's-ease. 

"  MofioiaiiB,  O  masicians !  HearVt'eaie,  Heart't-Mie  !  Oil, 
An  joa  will  have  me  lire,  play  Heart't-eate/^ — 
"  Why  Heart's-eafleV'-- 

'*  Oh,  nmucians,  heoanae  my  heart  itself  plajra 
'  My  hsart  UfuU  rfwM!*  "^ — R/omeo  and  JuUtt,  act  ir.  oc  5. 

The  French  word  pensez,  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  flower  at  the  moment  it  is  presented,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  tale  it  bears,  is^the  origin  of  our  Pansey.  Nothing  can 
be  more  poetical  than  Shakspeare's  use  of  this  all  but  inno> 
cent  flower,  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  from  which 
we  naturally  derive  another  etymology,  that  of 

"  Theae  hlue-reined  vioUu  whereon  we  lean.'* — Vemu  omdAdmm, 

"  I  saw,  hut  thou  coaldsc  not, 
Cupid  all  anned :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned*  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  loveshaft  smartly  from  his  how 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  tLousand  hearts ; 
But  I  might  see  young  Oupid's  fiery  shaft 
QueDch'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 
And  the  imperial  maiden  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 
Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  Lore's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  tdleneu. 
Fetch  me  that  flower,  the  herb  I  shewM  thee  once ; 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleepiog  eyelids  laid. 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees.    •     •     • 

And  ere  I  take  this  chann  oflf  fix>m  her  sight, 

(As  I  can  take  it  with  anoihmr  ftsrd,) 

I'll  Bkake  her  render  up  her  page  to  me." — ^Aot  ii«  so.  S. 

The  medical  efficacy  of  these  plants,  however,  as  cordiab, 
would  doubtless  be  lost  in  the  form  of  syrup,  notwithstanding 
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its  sweetness;  and  I  have  chiefly  alluded  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  what  was  the  plant  intended  by  Shakspeare, 
under  the  name  of  Dians  bud,  to  counteract  the  charming 
influence  of  Love  in  idleness, 

"  Dian*8  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power." — Act  ir.  sc.  1» 

Could  this  by  possibility  have  been  the  Samolus  valerandi? 
My  curiosity  once  prompted  me,  when  walking  with  a  farmer 
of  this  neighbourhood,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  name  for  this 
venerated  plant,  and  he  informed  me  he  had  only  once  heard 
it  called  Kenningwort  by  an  Englishman,  in  Wales,  who  per- 
formed remarkable  cures  as  an  oculist  by  its  means.  He  said 
the  plant  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  curing  that  com- 
plaint of  the  eye  denominated  ^^  the  Kenning,'*  which  is 
'^  when  a  substance  resembling  a  pea  forms  upon  the  candle 
of  that  organ."  Hence  the  Samolus,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  this  island  by  our  ancestors,  was  probably 
this  plant,  and  considered  by  them  as  emblematical  of  the 
efficacy  of  science  in  deterging  from  the  intellect  the  foul 
cataracts  of  ignorance  and  error.  How  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  the  poet !  to  dissipate  by  its  agency  the  halluci- 
nation of  love,  and  to  dispel  all  overweening  fondness  for  our 
most  darling  prejudices. 

Yew,  The  yew  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  its 
having  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  yokes  for  cattle ; 
or  perhaps,  vice  versa,  the  yoke,  from  its  having  been  made  of 
yew.  In  this  latter  case,  the  name  would  be  derivable  from 
the  fruit,  resembling  in  its  form  and  in  its  viscous  quality  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Perhaps  the  name  exists  in  the  Greek  ^vyta, 
our  Carpinus,  or  true  Welsh  hasel,  the  workers  of  which  were 
the  original  carpenters.  On  the  Mediterranean  shores,  the 
cypress  is  used  for  coffins,  because  of  its  incorruptibility,  and 
the  tree  is  planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
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Come  away,  come  away.  Death, 


And  in  sad  ojpress  let  me  be  laid." — Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  iv. 
"  Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow." — Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Again, 


Their  sweetest  shade  a  K^ore  of  cypress  trees.' 

\,  hid< 


A  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom,  hides  my  poor  heart." — Tto,  A^ac.iii.  s.  1. 

The  true  English  name  for  the  Tamaox  gallica  is  Cifris, 
evidently  similar  to  cypress,  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  for 
grave,  which  occurs  in  the  name  of  a  station  in  Arabia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentateuch,  Kibroth hataavah,  or  the  ''glutton's 
graves."  The  word  crape  is  the  English  radix,  confounded 
in  orthography  with  the  tree  in  the  above  passages.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  the  yew  is  planted  for  the  same  reason;  its 
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boughs  wave  over  the  hearse,  and  its  sprigs  are  introduced 
into  the  coffin.  Shakspearei  in  his  Twe^th  Night,  directs  the 
shroud  to  be  stuck  with  it. 

"  My  shroud  of  white,  stack  all  with  yew. 
Oh,  prepare  it." — Acti«  ac,4. 

The  chemical  principle  upon  which  depends  the  incorrup- 
tibility of  this  beautiful  wood,  and  which  renders  the  tree  all 
but  immortal,  is  probably  the  same  with  its  poisonous  quality, 
and  which  rendered  it  an  important  ingredient  in  the  witches 
cauldron : 

**  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Stiver'd  in  tiie  moon's  eclipse." — Macbeth,  act  ir.  sc.  i. 

I  understand,  in  some  parts  of  England,  it  is  the  custom  as 
soon  as  a  person  dies,  to  sponge  the  corpse  over  with  infusion 
of  its  fresh  leaves :  this  preserves  the  body  from  putrefaction, 
and  preserves  it  for  many  weeks.  Professor  Martyn  describes 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  accidentally  poisoned  from 
drinking  this  infusion  by  mistake,  instead  of  rue  tea,  as  she 
was  advised.  The  result  was,  that  although  dead,  she  retained 
the  bloom  of  her  countenance,  so  that  her  attendants  believed 
her  to  be  only  in  a  trance :  she  was  accordingly  kept  a  long 
while  uninterred,  and  was  finally  buried  without  any  appear- 
ance of  putrefaction.  The  importance  of  this  wood  in  ancient 
warfare  has  suggested  the  epithet  of  double-fatal,  used  by  our 
author  in  King  Richard  II.,  act  iii.  sc.  S. 


The  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double- fatal  yew  against  thy  state." 


Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  on  this  account  so  highlj 
venerated  by  our  ancestors,  and  planted  by  them  in  our 
churchyards;  but  I  consider  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded. 
Many  of  the  yew-trees  of  this  country  are  certainly  3000  years 
of  age,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  those  in  our  churchyards, 
which  are  four  feet  thick,  and  some  are  from  eight  to  twelve, 
must  be  older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
kingdom ;  but  the  demonstration  and  the  store  of  facts  which 
corroborate  and  prove  my  position,  are  too  copious  to  detail 
in  this  place. 

Plantase.  "  As  true  as  steel  as  plantage  to  the  moon.** 
Can  this  oe  the  Alisma?  or  is  it  one  of  the  Lunarias  or 
moonworts?  I  suppose  it  is  the  Alisma  plantago.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  herb  to  the  moon,  or  Diana,  from  its  temperature 
being  considered  cold,  and  from  its  influence  upon  hydrophobic 
patients  and  lunatics,  and  also  fron>  its  seeds  being  emmena- 
gogue,  leads  me  to  conjecture  that  this  must  be  the  species 
chosen  by  our  poet  as  the  emblem  of  fidelity.     The  word 
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Plantago,  Plantage,  or  Plantain,  implying  the  similarity  of 
the  leaf  in  shape  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  may  be  more  strictly 
applicable  to  the  Plantago  major,  or  the  sweet-scented  media ; 
but  the  virtues  of  all  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world.  An  individual  who  was  bitten  by  a  mad  cat  was 
not  affected  with  a  dread  of  water  till  the  lapse  of  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  she  experienced  a  recurrence  of  pain  and 
irritation  at  every  change  of  the  moon,  and  she  was  finally 
attacked  by  death,  after  the  regular  intermission  of  a  month. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  hydrophobia  is  relieved  by  tlie  Alisma.  It  might 
be  advantageous  to  our  excellent  Society,  if  its  learned  members 
were  to  institute  inquiries  amongst  the  poor  people  of  the 
country,  relative  to  the  properties  of  this  and  such  like  plants, 
and  not  reject  hastily  and  with  disdain  the  important  know-^ 
ledge  to  be  sometimes  derived  from  their  experience.  It  was 
by  such  inquiries  that  my  late  immortal  friend  made  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  which,  by  philosophical  reasoning  and 
induction,  he  rendered  more  and  more  certain  as  a  preventive 
of  one  of  the  most  distressing  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.'*  The 
more  common  use  of  ordinary  plantain  as  an  application  to 
wounds  is  likewise  noticed  by  Shakspeare. 

'*  Benvolio.      Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 
Romeo.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Benvotio,       For  what,  I  pray  you  ? 
Romeo.  For  your  broken  thin,"-^ Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  9. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  two  instances  of  the 
use  of  medico-botanical  knowledge.  The  first  is  the  case  of 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  who  has  long  been  a  cunning  work- 
man in  British  fancy  woods :  he  walks  rather  lame,  but  occa- 
sionally goes  a  considerable  distance.  He  broke  his  leg,  and 
was  confined  to  his  chamber  for  four  years.  He  informs  me 
that  the  faculty  considered  his  case  as  desperate,  after  trying 
all  their  skill  without  eflTect.  He  was  recommended  to  a  cer- 
tain plant,  which  he  was  directed  to  apply  externally  as  a  poul- 
tice. This  succeeded;  it  brought  away  splinters  of  bones, 
&c*,  and  effected  so  complete  a  cure,  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
was  enabled  to  walk  and  enjoy  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  be- 
fore. It  is  curious  that  he  defied  me  as  a  professor  of  botany 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  plant  which  had  afforded  him  re- 
lief; he  kept  it  secret,  and  assured  me  he  had  operated  in  the 
same  successful  manner  upon  four  other  persons  discharged 
as  incurable  from  our  infirmary.  In  his  chuckling  he  said  tliat 
nobody  had  ever  guessed  at  the  remedy  but  a  Frenchman, 
who  declared  that  the  peasants  of  that  country  were  well 
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acquainted  with  its  merits.  He  was  perfectly  astonished  when 
I  told  him  it  could  be  no  other  than  Comfrey,  and  he  imme- 
diately waved  his  hat  in  triumph,  shouting  ^'Comfrey  for 
ever!" 

The  second  was  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable  book- 
seller, who  was  confined  with  a  slight  sprain  in  her  ancle,  from 
dancing.  The  medical  gentlemen  were  of  great  eminence 
who  attended  her;  the  injury  became  worse  and  worse;  and, 
after  a  confinement  to  her  bed  of,  I  believe,  eleven  months, 
her  life  was  almost  despaired  of,  when  permission  was  obtained 
to  apply,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  poor  individual,  the  simple 
leaf  of  a  garden-herb,  which  was  considered  as  likely  to  be  of 
service.  The  leaf  was  applied,  and  from  that  moment  the 
pain  diminished.  In  a  few  days  the  leg  was  healed  up,  and 
the  young  lady  completely  restored  to  her  health.  A  small 
specimen  of  the  plant  was  carefully  cultivated  in  a  flowerpot, 
and  when  I  was  applied  to  for  its  name,  I  recognised  the 
Valeriana  Phu.  In  this  manner  I  think  it  advisable  to  make 
inquiries,  if  opportunities  should  occur,  respecting  the  Lu- 
narias,  or  moonworts,  and  the  Alyssums  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny, 
Galen,  and  Tabermemontanus;  comparing  them  with  the  cri- 
ticisms of  botanists,  and  the  experience  of  country  people. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  much  information  would  be  obtamed 
confirmative  of  the  interesting  anecdote  related  by  your 
lordship. 

The  Mercurialis  perennis,  or  Cynocrambi,  called  Dog's 
mercury,  as  is  reported,  from  its  virtue  having  been  discovered 
by  Hermes,  is  the  plant  used  in  Spain  for  curing  hydrophobia. 
It  is  here  called  Bristol-weed,  and,  from  its  appearing  to 
contain  a  blue  dyeing  and  cathartic  principle,  similar  in  aD 
probability  to  that  oi  oleander  and  indigo,  1  suspect  it  to  be 
the  Glastum,  or  woad,  of  our  ancestors.  Glas  is  the  Welsh 
word  for  what  is  blue  and  transparent;  it  occurs  seemingl;  in 
the  word  Ganderglasses,  or  Gandergaws;  our  name  for 
orchis,  the  first  part  of  the  word  Gander ,  being  merely  the 
Greek  avtip^  and  the  Latin  anser,  meaning  male,  and  there- 
fore applicable  to  the  O.  mascula  and  O.  morio,  the  flowers 
of  which  in  pastures  appear  like  gems,  constituting  a  go^f 
and  brilliant  enamel,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  in  nature. 

The  plant  Horehound  is  likewise  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia, 
and  takes  its  name  accordingly;  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
being  the  Greek  uptv,  euro;  and  Diascorides  attests  its  effi- 
cacy. The  true  horehound  is  therefore  the  Manrubium 
Alyssum,  or  the  Alyssum  of  Galen. 

We  may  likewise  inquire  relative  to  the  Dog-violet,  whether 
the  Viola  canina  may  not  possess  this  faculty,  or  the  Deotaria» 
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called  toothed-violets,  and  sometimes  dog's-tooth  violets,  or 
the  £ry  thronium^dens  canis;  called  also  in  Hampshire,  where 
it  is  abundantlv  wild,  the  dog's  or  hound's  tooth  violet. 

The  name  of  hound's-tree,  or  hound's  or  dog's  berry,  given 
to  the  Comus,  would  authorize  a  trial  of  this  fruit  likewise 
in  this  horrible  complaint. 

Whether  the  word  Madnep  indicate  another  cure  mav  be 
inquired,  and  whether  the  name  apply  to  Heracleum  Sphon- 
dylium,  Heracleum  Panaces,  Partinaca  Opopanax,  or  the 
Angelica  Archangelica? 

But,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
oracle  for  the  discovery  that  the  root  of  Cynosbatos,  or  Cy- 
norrhodon,  Rosa  canina,  or  dog-rose,  is  a  remedy  for  hydro* 
phobia.  It^will  appear,  from  the  following  extracts,  that  our 
medical|[roses  were  all  known  to  Shakspeare,  and  celebrated 
by  him,  although  not  indeed  for  their  therapeutic  efficacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  best  conserve  is  made  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Rosa  arvensis,  or  apple-rose,  yet  we  must  suppose  that 
our  poet,  bv  scarlet  hips,  referred  to  the  fruit  of  the  common 
briar.  **  The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briers  scarlet  hips." 
Timon,  act  iv.  sc.  S. 

The  R.  damascena  is  used  for  syrups,  and  the  variety  r 
of  Martyn  must  be  the  true  damask-rose,  so  elegantly  and 
poetically  referred  to  in  the  following  passages : 

"  Fair  ladies  mask'd  are  roeea  in  the  bod; 
Diflnaak'd,  their  damask  sweet  commiztare  shews, 
Are  aBgels  veiling  clouds,  or  roses  blown."—  Lom'j  L,  L«  a.T.  s.9. 

"  There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  nore  lusty  red 

Than  that  mixed  in  his  cheek :  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  tiie  constant  red  and  the  mingled  damask." — 

At  You  Lik§  It,  act  iii.  so.  6. 

"  I  have  seen  roses  damasked  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheek.''— Sonnft  150. 

"  Glores  as  sweet  as  damask-roses." — Winter^s  TaU,  actir.  so.  S. 

He  also  contrasts  the  red  with  the  tchite  rose,  both  of 
which  contain  the  same  medical  astringent  property.  The 
white  rose  being  rubbed  on  alkaline  paper,  instantaneously 
produces  a  very  beautiful  yellow  colour,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  dye. 
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Qiue  laudftnda  forent,  et  qu«  culpanda,  ▼iciwim» 
Ill»priaf«  crtUt  moz  hsc,  carbonei  i»otaimw.<i— PiMfVS. 


Asthma.     [Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.] 

Dr.  Copland  has  given^  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  so  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  subject  of  asthma,  that  we  feel 
persuaded  we  cannot  select  a  more  profitable  topic  for  the 
notice  of  our  practical  readers.  He  defines  asthma  to  con- 
sist in  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  recurring  in  paroxysms, 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sound,  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  thorax,  anxiety,  and  a  difficult  cough,  terminating  in 
mucous  expectoration.  There  are  few  diseases  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  greater  doubt  and  diflTerence  of 
opinion  than  asthma.  In  proof  of  this  diversity  of  opinion, 
Dr.  C.  remarks  that,  until  the  writings  of  Floyer,  Willis, 
Hofihiann,  Alberti,  and  Juncker,  directed  particular  atten- 
tion to  its  pathology,  it  was  generally  confounded  with  dysp- 
noea, being  usually  denominated  intermittent  or  remittent 
dyspnoea.  By  these  writers,  and  more  recently  by  Sauvages, 
Cullen,  Pinel,  and  Georget,  asthma  was  considered  as  essen- 
tially nervous  in  its  nature ;  and  the  lesions  found  upon  the 
dissection  of  fatal  cases  viewed  as  its  consequences,  and  not 
as  its  causes.  More  recently,  and  even  at  the  present  day, 
among  many,  it  has  been  considered  as  a  symptom  of  organic 
change  of  either  the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  or  of  the 
lungs,  air-tubes,  &c.  But  this  doctrine,  in  Dr.  C.*s  opinion, 
although  generally  accurate  in  respect  of  dyspnoea,  is  quite 
erroneous  as  applied  to  asthma. 

"Pathology  of  Asthma,  The  dependence  of  dyspnoea,  not  only 
upon  organic  lesions  of  the  organs  seated  within  the  diest,  bat 
upon  the  form  of  the  thorax,  upon  diseases  of  adjoining  viscera, 
and  upon  the  state  of  the  air-passages,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  proceeding  from  these  sources  may  be  either 
continued  or  remittent;  but  it  never  is,  whilst  the  causes  on  which 
it  depends  are  in  existence,  characterized  by  intervals  of  perfect 
ease.  True  asthma,  however,  presents  intervals  of  healthy  respi- 
ration ;  and,  although  repeated  returns  of  the  attack  will  generaliy 
induce  some  change  in  the  organization  of  either  the  lungs  or  the 
principal  organs  of  circulation,  yet  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case; 
and  moreover,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  thoracic  viscera*  in 
recent  attacks,  fails  of  detecting  in  them  any  appreciable  change, 
particularly  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  Tbe 
disease  has  even  proved  rapidly  fatal  during  the  attack,  and  yet 
no  alteration  adequate  to  account  for  the  symptoms  could  be  de- 
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tected  on  dissection.  Instances  of  this  description  have  been 
adduced  by  Wicbmann,  (Hufeland^s  Joum.  b.  i.  p.  18,)  Parry,  i 
Georgety  Andral,  Laennec,  and  Guersent,  and  justify  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  referred  the  disease  chiefly  to  the  nervous  sys-  , 
tem.  In  some  cases,  after  repeated  returns  of  the  attack,  and 
when  they  have  induced  organic  change,  the  intervals  are  less  dis- 
tinctly  marked,  consist  of  remissions  merely,  and  the  disease  may 
at  last  pass  into  confirmed  dyspncea. 

'^  The  structure  of  the  air-passages  and  bronchi  evidently  shews 
that  these  parts  are  susceptible  of  preternatural  or  spasmodic 
constriction.     During   1821   and    1822,  when  engaged   in  some 
researches  into  the  pathology  of  diseases  affecting  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  I  was  enabled  distinctly  to  trace  muscular  fibres  through- 
out those  parts,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals.     The  dispo- 
sition of  those  fibres  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  mode 
of  their  connexion  with  the  cartilaginous  rings,  are  peculiar,  and 
beautifully  adapted  to  g^ard  against  the  contingencies  to  which 
they  are  liable  from  varying  positions  and  habits  of  life.     Upon 
those,  however,  I  cannot  here  enter.     About  the  same  time  that 
my  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  (London  Med.  Reposi^ 
ton/y  vol.  xxii.  p.  418,)  the  researches  of  Reisseissen,  of  Berlin, 
and  of  Laennec  and  Cruveilhier,  of  Paris,  appeared;  and  the  re- 
sults, in  respect  of  the  structure  of  the  bronchi  and  larger  ramifi- 
cations of  the  trachea,  upon  the  whole,  agree  with  what  I  have 
observed.     It  had  been  denied  that  the  membraneous  or  any  other 
part  of  the  air-passages  contain  muscular  fibres.     But  this  was 
asserted  chiefly  by  those  who  cannot  believe  that  a  part  is  muscular, 
unless  the  fibres  are  the  same  in  appearance  as  those  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.     Other 
anatomists,  who  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  conforma- 
tion and  functions  of  the  muscular  system,  consider,  with  greater 
justice,  that  the  muscles  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  will  form  an 
order  by  themselves ;  and  that  there  is  another,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant order  of  muscular  parts,  which  are  not  directly  influenced  by 
volition,  but  which  contract,  from  stimuli  acting  on  them,  either 
immediately  or  mediately,  and  which  present  certain  peculiarities 
in  respect  of  the  appearances  of  their  fibres,  of  the  mode  of  their 
distribution,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  connexion  with  internal 
tissues  and  organs.     Now  the  fibres  which  are  discovered  in  the 
trachea,  and  traced  to  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  are 
in  every  respect  similar  toother  involuntary  muscular  fibres  in  their 
organization ;  in  their  connexion  with  a  mucous  surface,  forming, 
in  many  respects,  a  tunic  concentrically  with  the  mucous  coat;  in 
being  disposed  in  circular  fibres,  surrounding  hollow  tubes;  and 
in  being  supplied  entirely  by  ganglial  or  involuntary  nerves.     The 
disposition  of  the  fibres  therefore  which  are  detected  in  the  air- 
passages  being  altogether  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  other 
canals,  the  muscular  structure  of  which  is  not  disputed,  as  in  the 
alimentary  tube  and  urinary  bladder;  the  organization  of  the  fibres 
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being  also  similar :  their  connexion  to  a  mucous  surface,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  supplied  with  the  same  order  of  nerves, 
being  at  the  same  time  considered :  are  we  therefore  to  be  surprised 
that  agents  affecting  either  the  mucous  surfaces  thus  related  to 
them,  or  the  nerves  supplying  them,  should  be  followed  with  ana> 
logons  effects  to  those  which  we  observe  after  the  action  of  agents 
directed  to  the  mucous  surface  or  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal? 

**  The  lungs  possess  a  vital  power  of  expansion.  The  structure  of 
the  air-passages,  then,  would  lead  us,  independently  of  the  results 
of  observation,  to  infer  that  the  circular  fibres  are  liable  to  experi- 
ence, with  all  other  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  a  spasmodic 
constriction;  and  it  evinces,  particularly  in  the  conformatioa  of 
the  cartilaginous  rings  with  which  the  trachea  and  lai^r  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchi  are  provided,  a  marked  provision  against  an 
inordinate  continuance  or  degree  of  this  constriction ;  die  rings, 
by  their  permanent  elasticity,  acting  as  antagonists  to  the  circalar 
fibres,  preventing  extreme  constriction,  and  at  last  overcoming 
long-continued  spasm,  particularly  in  those  larger  branches,  tbe 
inordinate  constriction  of  which  might  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
the  air  from  a  very  large  portion  of  the  lungs.  In  the  larger  rami- 
fications of  the  bronchi,  the  muscular  fibres  connecting  the  extre- 
mities of  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  thus  antagonist  by  these 
rings;  but,  in  the  smaller  ramifications,  where  the  rings  cease  to 
be  detected  even  in  the  imperfect  forms  in  which  they  there  exist, 
and  where  the  fibres  are  perfectly  circular,  the  only  provision  which 
can  prevent  an  inordinate  constriction  of  those  fibres  is  in  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  themselves,  which  must  necessarily  undergo 
a  change  in  bulk,  and  become  more  condensed  by  this  constriction, 
in  those  parts,  at  least,  to  which  the  spasm  extends;  unless  we 
believe  that  the  lungs,  like  various  other  organs,  are  endowed  with 
an  expansive  power,  a  power  which  physiologists  and  pathologists 
have  too  much  overlooked  in  their  exposition  of  the  healthy  and 
morbid  actions  of  the  animal  economy.* 

«  The  mechanism  of  the  expansive  power  is  so  little  understood, 
and  generally  so  insufficient  for  the  explanation  of  this  |^e- 
nomenon,  that  we  must  refer  chiefly  to  the  vital  actions  of  the 
part,  which  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  energies  of  the  bodj 
generally.  Tbe  expansile  action  of  the  penis,  nipple,  heart,  uteras, 
&c.  cannot  be  explained  by  their  organization  only:  it  is  manifested 
to  us  only  during  life,  and  the  perfection  as  well  as  imperfection  of 
this  action  are  always  accordant  with  tbe  degree  of  vital  energy 
with  which  these  organs  are  endowed. 

*  "  That  the  lungs,  however,  really  posiesa  this  property,  may  be  imiand 
fnm.  the  pennanent  elaaticitjr  of  their  structure,  whicn  contiiiaea  wt  sobm  tui« 
after  death;  and  which  is  still  more  marked  durins  life,  as  ahewn  by  ezpociair 
the  lungs  of  a  living  animal.  This  state  mav  be  with  proprietjr  called  th«  ntil 
ezpansibili^  of  the  lungs,  insamuch  as  the  deffree  of  this  state  is  chieflr  d«pfa- 
dent  upon  tne  vital  energy  of  the  system,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  erfiBii>- 
tion  of  the  lungs  themselves." 
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**  I  have  long  since  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  motions  and 
functions  of  the  lungs  {Physiological  Notes,  ^c.  to  M.  Richerand's 
Physiology,  2d  edit.  p.  628,)  have  been  too  generally  and  exclu- 
sively referred  to  the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  to 
chemical  changes  produced  in  the  lungs,  to  the  neglect  of  a  much 
higher  influence,  always  controlling,  modifying,  or  altogether 
changing^  the  subordinate  powers  to  which  their  functions  have 
been  thus  referred.  That  the  vital  energies  of  the  frame  are  most 
powerfully  exerted  in  the  lung^,  through  the  medium  especially  of 
the  organic  nerves  with  which  they  are  provided,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  will  contemplate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes 
constantly  taking  place  in  these  organs  upon  the  blood  circulating 
through  them;  and  the  relation  which  subsists  between  their  func- 
tions and  the  vital  energies  of  the  system  generally.  Now  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  there  exists  a  vital  expansion  of  the  lungs,  in- 
dependent of  that  which  they  experience  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  from  following  the  dilated  parietes  of  the  thorax  during 
inspiration.  In  experiments  upon  living  animals,  where  the  walls 
of  the  chest  have  been  opened,  the  lungs  are  observed  to  swell  and 
contract  alternately.  This  fact,  which  was  first  insisted  upon  by 
M.  Roux,  {Mtlanges  de  Chirurg,  p.  87,)  has  since  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  Prus,  Laennec,  and  a  few  others.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  portion  of  lung  has  protruded  itself  after  a  wound  of  the 
chest,  (a  circumstance  which  could  only  occur  from  active  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  itself,)  this  portion  has  been,  although  thus  unna- 
turally placed  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
observed  to  dilate  during  inspiration.  The  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence of  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  old  persons, 
and  consequent  perfect  immobility  of  the  ribs,  even  without  any 
evident  dyspnoea,  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  inherent  expansi- 
bility of  the  lungs;  for,  without  having  recourse  to  this  vital  pro- 
perty, we  cannot  explain  the  performance  of  the  actions  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  by  the  diaphragm  alone. 

**  This  vital  property  therefore,  with  which  the  lungs,  in  common 
with  some  other  organs,  seem  to  be  endowed,  together  with  the 
disposition  and  elasticity  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  bronchi, 
furnishes  an  antagonising  force  to  the  unnatural  constriction  of  the 
tubes,  from  spasm  of  their  circular  fibres;  and,  while  it  serves  to 
explain  the  natural  functions  of  the  organ,  with  their  modifications 
from  the  various  influences  to  which  this  property  is  subjected,  is 
one  of  the  sources  to  which  we  are  to  impute  some  of  the  diseases,  and 
more  especially  the  one  under  consideration,  to  which  the  lungs 
are  liable."  (P.  135.) 

Having  thus  shewn,  from  the  structure  of  the  air-passages, 
that  they,  in  common  with  all  other  hollow  tubes  of  the  body, 
admit  of  spasmodic  constriction,  and  that  they  also  present  a 
provision  against  the  undue  extent  or  continuance  of  this 
state,  Dr.  C.  further  remarks,  that  a  close  observation  of  the 
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manner  of  perforiniiK^  respiratioo  i$  sufficient  to  conTince 
us  that  they  frequenUy  experience  tbin  state*  owing  to  the 
operation  of  certain  causes  acting  either  directly  on  die  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  tubes,  and  impressing  the  nerves  temi- 
nating  in  it,  or  originating  in,  and  irritating  the  neryes  them- 
selves, either  at  their  origins,  or  in  their  ramifications  and 
connexions. 

Symptoms  and  history  of  Asthma.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  langour,  sickness,  flatalency, 
and  other  dyspeptic  disorders;  heaviness  over  the  eyes,  and 
headach;  uneasiness  and  anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  with 
a  sense  of  fulness  and  straitness  in  this  region  and  in  the 
epigastrium.  In  some  cases  pain  is  complained  of  in  the 
neck,  with  uncommon  drowsiness  and  stupor.  Costiveness 
is  often  a  precursory  symptom. 

'*  The  invasion  of  the  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  is  generally 
soon  after  midnight,  or  about  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  duriog 
the  first  sleep.  The  patient  wakes  suddenly  from  a  sense  of  suff(»* 
cation.  He  feek  a  most  distressing  tightness  at  his  chest,  with 
great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  impediment  to  the  free 
admission  of  air  into  the  lungs.  He  assumes  with  eagerness  the 
erect  posture,  and  cannot  bear  the  least  incumbrance  about  the 
chest.  The  breathing  is  wheezing,  interrupted,  and  laborious.  The 
shoulders  are  raised,  the  elbows  directed  backwards,  and  every  effort 
made  to  enlarge  the  thorax.  Owing  to  the  interrupted  cicculatioii 
through  the  lungs  and  heart,  the  countenance,  which  was  at  first 
pale  and  anxious,  becomes,  particularly  in  plethoric  habits,  red  or 
bloated,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  The  eyes  are  prominent, 
and  the  conjunctiva  injected.  A  considerable  quantity  of  psk 
urine  is  usually  passed  at  the  commencement,  or  previous  to  tbe 
accession,  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the  lower  extremities  are  usually 
cold.  The  pulse  is  generally  accelerated,  weak,  irregular,  and  ofta 
intermittent.  During  the  fit,  the  patient  has  commonly  an  ios^oc- 
tive  desire  for  cool  fresh  air,  which  always  revives  him.  A  amail  or 
close  room  is  ofiensive,  and  all  warm  substances  given  interaalij 
increase  the  flatulency  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  aggravate 
the  symptoms.  When  the  fit  has  continued  from  half  an  hour  to 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  hours,  it  leaves  the  patient;  and  hii 
respiration,  pulse,  and  feelings  assume  their  natural  state. 

**  This  is  the  common  course  of  a  first  and  moderate  attack  of  tbe 
disorder.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  but  one  such  fit;  but  men 
generally  a  slight  constriction  of  the  chest  is  felt  through  aU  tk 
succeeding  day,  and  the  paroxvsm  returns  at  the  usual  period  of  die 
night;  and  this  continues  for  three,  four,  or  even  seven  days;  wba 
the  patient  is  at  last  altogether  relieved  from  the  attack.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  suspended  for  a  month,  or  several  months;  but  it  i$ 
liable  to  recur  from  changes  of  air,  errors  of  diet,  and  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  other  causes  productive  of  it. 
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*'  In  some  cases  the  attack  is  more  severe  from  thecommencement, 
and  contioues,  with  slight  remissions,  for  several  days,  accompanied 
by  a  harsh  suffocative  cough,  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  from 
flatus,  and  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  which  characterise  the 
complaint  in  the  severer  states  resulting  from  repeated  attacks. 

**  When  asthma  once  seizes  on  the  system,  it  seldom  fails  of  recur- 
ring, though  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  are  of  very  un- 
certain duration.  In  many  cases  it  recurs  periodically  every  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  the  attack  returns  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  or  at  one  of  those  periods  only.  It  has  been 
observed  to  recur  in  females  just  after  the  menstrual  discharge,  or 
to  precede  this  evacuation,  rersons  who  have  become  subject  to 
the  disease  seldom  escape  an  attack  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

"After  repeated  seizures,  the  disease  often  assumes  the  most  vio- 
lent and  distressing  features;  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  fit 
amounts  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
tightness  over  the  whole  chest,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  he  were 
bound  with  cords.  His  anxiety  at  this  period  is  inexpressible,  and 
he  labours  in  respiration  as  if  every  moment  would  be  his  last. 
Severe  vomiting  also  frequently  occurs.  The  matter  discharged  is 
slimy  and  frothy,  or  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  He  is  subject  to 
palpitations  and  faintness;  and  cool  fresh  air  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  About  this  period  a  loose  stool  sometimes  takes  place. 
The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  face  sometimes  pale,  sometimes  high- 
coloured,  bloated,  or  livid:  the  nose  and  ears  are  cold;  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  covered  with  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  generally 
extremely  weak,  irregular,  and  even  intermitting;  there  is  often 
much  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  patient  can  scarcely  speak, 
cough,  or  expectorate,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  much  dis- 
tended with  flatus.  As  the  paroxysm  abates,  the  cough  becomes 
freer,  and  is  attended  with  the  expectoration  of  a  little  viscid  mucus ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  cough  and  expectoration  increase,  the 
distressing  symptoms  abate;  this  evacuation,  which  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  spasm  of  the  air-vessels,  indicating  a  solution  of  the 
spasm  and  a  freer  access  of  air  to  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  An  easy 
and  free  expectoration,  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  with  soft- 
ness and  moisture  of  the  skin,  and  a  sediment  in  the  urine,  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  subsidence  of  the  attack.  Sometimes,  when 
the  paroxysm  is  unusually  long,  the  patient  experiences  only  a 
single  occurrence  of  it  during  the  attack.*'  (P.  137.) 

The  humoral  form  of  asthma  is  generally  gradual  in  its 
accession,  and  attended  by  extreme  oppression,  or  suffoca- 
tive cough,  and  a  copious  secretion  and  expectoration  of 
mucus  from  the  commencement  of  the  seizure.  It  is  some- 
times the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  preceding 
variety;  and  is  generally  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration 
than  ity  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  the 
air-vessels  conspiring  with  the  spasm  it  occasions  to  aggra- 
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vate  the  symptoms.  There  are  also  less  perfect  interrala  of 
ease  in  this  form  of  the  malady  than  in  the  spasmodic.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  patient's  sufferings  during  the  first 
night  of  the  attack,  and  while  the  expectoration  is  easy  and 
copious,  the  lungs  still  continue  irritable  throughout  the  day, 
and  the  respiratory  function  embarrassed  irom  the  slightest 
causes.  At  the  approach  of  night,  the  fit  re-commences  with 
the  usual  symptoms,  and  the  night  is  passed  nearly  as  the 
former.  On  the  third  day  the  remission  is  more  complete; 
there  is  some  additional  expectoration,  and  bodily  motion  is 
performed  with  less  distress,  but  still  with  great  inconveni- 
ence. After  the  paroxysm  has  been  renewed  in  this  manner 
for  three  or  four  nights,  or  for  a  longer  period,  sometimes  for 
several  days,  or  even  weeks,  the  expectoration  and  cough 
are  more  easy  and  free,  the  daily  remissions  become  more 
perfect,  and  the  strength  of  pulse  and  vigour  of  action 
increase. 

"  When  the  chest  is  examined  by  the  ear  or  stethoscope,  the  sound 
of  respiration  is  weaker  during  the  fits  than  in  the  intervals,  bat  it 
is  seldom  altogether  suspended  in  certain  points  of  the  chest;  it  is 
attended  by  a  sonorous  rattle,  flat  or  sibilous,  imitating  the  chirping 
of  birds,  the  note  of  a  violoncello,  or  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon. 
With  this  there  is  frequently  intermixed  a  mucous  rattle;  but  thb 
conveys  the  impression  of  being  produced  by  a  thinner  fluid  than 
the  mucus  of  common  catarrh.  In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks, 
these  various  species  of  rattle  exist,  but  in  a  much  less  degree.  The 
respiratory  sound  is  louder  than  during  the  paroxysms:  sometimes 
it  is  almost  puerile.  If  the  complaint  have  occasioned  dilatatioii 
of  the  bronchi,  the  respiration  assumes  more  or  less  the  character 
of  the  variety  called  bronchial ;  in  all  cases  it  varies  in  intenutv  tt 
different  points  of  the  chest,  and  these  points  change  their  situmtioas 
from  day  to  day  (Laeknec.)  The  chest  generally  sounds  well, 
throughout  the  attack,  upon  percussion.*' (P.  137.) 

The  humoral  form  of  asthma  is  often  consequent  upon 
repeated  attacks  of  the  spasmodic,  but  the  latter  may  also 
occur  after  the  former;  or  the  attacks  in  some  persons  pre- 
sent an  evident  complication  of  both  forms  of  the  disease. 
Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  common  in  asthma- 
tic patients.  In  females,  menstruation  is  generally  irregular, 
and  an  attack  often  precedes  the  period  of  the  menstrual 
discharge.  An  attack  of  asthma  terminates  either  by  a 
return  to  the  healthy  functions,  or  by  inducing  farther  lesion, 
in  which  it  either  disappears  or  becomes  complicated;  and  in 
death.  On  each  of  these  terminations  Dr.  Copland  otkn 
some  excellent  practical  comments. 

**  Although  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  frequently  terminate  in  a 
return  to  the  healthy  functions,  a  perfect  immunity  from  future  at- 
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lacks  can  raraly  be  procured.  Yet  these  attacks  may  be  frequent, 
severe,  and  of  long  duration,  recurring  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
the  patient,  notwithstanding,  arriving  at  a  very  advanced  age,  be- 
fore a  fatal  issue  takes  place.  But  they  often  produce  the  following 
organic  lesions. 

''  The  most  common  consequences  of  the  disease  to  which  I  may 
now  advert,  are,  chronic  inflammation  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
the  different  forms  of  emphysema  and  oedema;  of  the  lungs;  hee- 
moptysis;  tubercular  formations,  with  which  asthma  may  also  be 
associated  from  its  commencement;  enlargement,  and  dilatation, 
&c.  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  effusions  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  or 
pericardium;  and  wasting  of  the  heart,  or  polypous  concretions, 
within  its  cavities.  As  the  reader  will  find  all  those  lesions  treated 
of  under  their  distinctive  heads,  I  shall  here  only  remark  respect- 
ing them,  that,  when  they  supervene  to  asthma,  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  this  disorder  entirely  disappear  in  those  of 
the  superinduced  disease,  and  the  lesions  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions assume  the  distinctive  features  of  chronic,  continued,  or 
remittent  dyspncea.  Severe  attacks  of  asthma  may  also  terminate 
in  congestions  or  effusions  within  the  head,  giving  rise  either  to 
epilepsy,  coma,  or  apoplexy. 

**  It  was  already  remarked  that  auscultation  and  percussion  fur- 
nished merely  negative  iu formation  in  the  different  forms  of 
asthma.  But  this  information  is  still  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
intimates  the  non-existence  of  any  of  the  foregoing  organic 
changes;  and,  when  they  do  exist,  those  means  of  diagnosis  ena- 
ble us  not  only  to  recognize  them,  but  also  to  ascertain  with 
precision  their  nature,  progress,  and  extent,  and  thus  to  form  an 
accurate  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  respect  both  of  the  primary 
disease  and  of  the  consecutive  organic  changes. 

"  When  the  disease  ends  in  death,  this  event  is  brought  about 
generally  by  superinducing  some  one  of  those  changes  already  re- 
ferred to  as  terminations  of  the  disease,  or  of  those  lesions  with 
virhich  it  is  frequently  associated.  Death  may  however  occur,  but 
much  more  rarely,  from  the  severity  of  the  attack;  the  requisite 
changes  not  being  effected  on  the  blood  by  respiration,  owing  to 
the  obstructed  state  of  the  air-vessels,  either  from  spasm  or  the 
accumulation  of  viscid  mucus,  or  from  both,  whereby  the  nervous 
centres  are  supplied  with  blood  unsuitable  to  their  functions,  and 
the  heart  ceases  to  contract  with  sufficient  energy  to  preserve  the 
circulation  in  a  requisite  state  of  activity  through  the  lungs  and 
brain. 

**  The  appearances  after  death  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  stated.  These  appearances  are  rather  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disease,  than  the  disease  itself;  for  it  is  seldom  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  in  recent  and  un- 
complicated cases  of  asthma.  Where  however  this  has  been 
done,  the  lesions,  even  when.the^  have  been  detected,  have  been 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  disease.     Willis  records  a  case  of 
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protracted  asthma,  in  which  no  morbid  appeftrancet  could  be  de- 
tected; and  similar  cases  have  oecarred  to  Laennec,  Andial, 
Craveilhier,  Bouillaud,  Joly,  and  others.  Ferros,  after  ezteiisrre 
experience,  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  lesions 
which  can  be  attributed  to  uncomplicated  asthma.  The  changes 
which  have  been  noticed  therefore  by  authors  are  to  be  viewed 
chiefly  as  accidental  occurrences,  or  associated  maladies,  and  per* 
haps  more  frequently  as  the  remote  results  of  repeated  or  protracted 
attacks.  The  appearances  usually  observed  in  fatal  cases  are  the 
same  as  have  been  described."  (P.  138.) 

Varieties  of  Asthma^  and  of  their  Pathology.  By  some 
pathologists  this  disease  has  been  divided  into  many  fonns» 
several  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  fanciful  than  prac- 
tically applicable.  Dr.  Copland  admits  only  the  idiopathic 
and  symptomatic  forms;  and  he  divides  the  fonner  into  the 
nervous,  the  primarily  spasmodic,  and  the  pituitous  or  humid 
asthma. 

Nervous  asthma  was  first  accurately  described  by  Laennec, 
who  pointed  out  the  difference  between  it  and  the  forms  de- 
pending on  spasm  of  the  air-tubes.  It  is  characterized  by 
anfaelatiun,  from  a  feeling  of  want  of  a  more  complete  respi- 
ration than  the  patient  enjoys,  the  pulmonary  expansion 
distinctly  taking  place  with  promptitude,  completeness^  and 
uniformity,  so  as  to  fiirnish  a  general  puerile  sound  on  aus- 
cultation, usually  accompanied  with  a  sUght  cough,  and  with 
a  free  mucous  expectoration.  In  this  variety  no  spasm  seems 
to  exist  in  the  smaller  air-vessels;  for  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
lungs  is  dilated  to  its  full  capacity,  and  with  imusual  prompti- 
tude and  completeness,  so  that  the  puerile  respiration  b 
beard  in  every  part  of  the  chest;  whereas,  in  the  other  Tarie- 
ties,  the  resphration  is  generally  somewhat  more  indistinct 
than  in  health.  The  pulmonary  expansion  evidently  takes 
place  completely  and  rapidly  in  all  the  air-cells,  and  yet  the 
patient  feels  the  want  of  a  more  extensive  respiration  than  he 
enjoys;  and  the  lungs,  though  dilated  to  their  utmost,  have 
not  capacity  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  system.  This 
affection  is  common  in  persons  affected  with  chronic  mucous 
catarrhs,  attended  by  a  copious  and  easy  expectoration ;  but 
even  in  them,  during  the  severest  attacks,  the  completeness 
with  which  respiration  is  performed  is  quite  astonishing. 

'*  In  this  form  of  the  disease  it  is  not  in  the  small  air-tabes  that 
we  are  to  look  for  its  proximate  cause,  but  in  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchial  trunks,  and  particularly  in  the  nervous  influence  itself; 
and  this  will  equally  hold  good  even  if  we  adqit  the  diemicai  theory 
of  respiration,  and  refer  the  affection  to  an  extraordiaarf  want  clJF 
oxygen  in  the  Uood,  arising  from  impeded  function  of  the  respira- 
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tory  mucous  surface,  owing  to  the  mucous  secretion  covering  it. 
M.  Laeonec  believes,  as  this  species  occurs  only  in  persons  affected 
with  chronic  mucous  catarrh,  that  it  can  never  amount  to  asthma 
without  the  catarrhal  complication.  Adults  and  old  persons,  he 
remarks,  who  have  puerile  respiration  without  catarrh,  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  asthmatic,  but  they  are  short-breathed ;  and  dysp- 
ocea  is  mduced  by  the  slightest  exertion,  though,  when  sitting  still, 
they  frequently  experience  no  oppression  whatever. 

''  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  depending  upon  a  temporary 
augmentation  of  the  want  of  the  system  for  respiration,  occasioned 
most  probably  ^by  some  unknown  modification  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence ;  and  apparently  consisting  in  an  expansile  action  of  the  lung^ 
increased  much  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  But  here  a  question 
suggests  itself,  viz.  can  this  augmented  action  of  the  lungs  be  owing 
solely  to  the  state  of  this  organ,  or  is  it  associated  with,  or  partly 
depending  upon,  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  par- 
ticularly the  diaphragm?  M.  Laennec  states  Uiat  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  a  full  inspiration ;  and  therefore  infers  that  this 
state  of  the  lungs  is  a  primary  condition  of  them,  and  not  depending 
on  increased  respiratory  efforts. 

"  From  this  consideration  I  am  led  to  infer  that,  although  the 
vital  expansile  action  of  the  lungs  may  be  increased  in  this  variety 
of  asthma,  it  is  accompanied  with,  and  much  assisted  by,  augmented 
activity  of  the  diaphragm,  which  performs  its  ofBce  more  promptly 
and  completely  in  this  variety  of  asthma  than  in  any  other;  that, 
instead  of  the  disease  being  characterised  by  spasm  of  the  smaller 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi  and  air-cells,  as  in  the  second  variety 
of  asthma,  the  air  penetrates  more  fully  into  them  than  usual ;  and 
that,  if  any  spasm  exists,  it  is  limited  to  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchial  tubes;  the  exalted  state  of  expansion  of  the  lung^,  and 
of  function  of  the  diaphragm,  being  an  effort  to  counteract  this 
morbid  condition  of  the  large  tubes,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
system  by  a  more  forcible  inspiration,  the  increased  rapidity  with 
which  the  air  is  thereby  made  to  pass  through  the  strictured  canal 
making  more  than  amends  for  the  diminished  caliber  of  the  passage. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, particularly  of  hysteria,  when  the  globus  hystericus  affects 
the  state  of  the  trachea,  and  of  various  diseases,  in  which  the  blood 
is  imperfectly  changed  in  its  circulation  through  the  lungs.  But 
when  thus  symptomatic^  it  is  often  slight  and  evanescent. ''  (P.  139.) 

Spasmodic  Asthma.  In  this  variety  the  paroxysms  are 
sudden,  violent,  and  of  short  duration,  and  attended  with 
hard  spasmodic  constriction  in  the  chest;  slight,  dry,  and 
difficult  cough,  and  with  a  scanty  expectoration,  occurring 
only  towards  their  close.  Here  the  ramifications  of  the  air- 
tubes,  and  perhaps  the  air-cells  themselves,  seem  to  be  unna- 
turally constricted.  By  auscultation  it  may  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  an  imperfect  entrance  of  air  into  the  air-cells. 
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The  paroxysms  of  this  fonii  may  be  short;  but  the  disease 
may  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  become 
habitual.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the 
spasmodic  struggle,  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  air-vessels 
or  cells  takes  place,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unyielding  state  of  con- 
striction of  the  air-vessels  on  the  other;  and  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  is  superinduced,  forming  one  of  the  most  common 
lesions  found  upon  dissection  of  fatal  cases^  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some  pathologists,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  cammonj  or  humid  asthma^  is  marked  by  a  gradual 
accession  of  the  paroxysms,  which  increase  in  severity,  are 
protracted,  and  attended  with  heavy  and  laborious  constric- 
tion of  the  thorax,  severe  suffocative  cough,  and  with  expec^ 
toration,  often  commencing  early,  at  first  viscid  and  scanty, 
but  becoming  copious,  and  affording  relief. 

**  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  variety  of  asthma  is  the  copious 
discharge  of  viscid  mucus  accompanying  it.  But  the  questions  with 
several  modern  pathologists  have  been,  whether  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  are  to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  accumulation  of  this  fluid 
in  the  air-passages,  or  in  part  only;  and  whether  spasm  of  those 
passages  also  exist  in  conjunction  with  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  or  not.  I  believe  that  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  with  the  assistance  of  auscultation  and 
percussion,  (which,  however,  occasionally  furnish  but  little  infor- 
mation, and  that  of  a  negative  description,  in  this  disease,)  will  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  depends  upon  both  those  morbid  states. 
The  limits  of  our  inquiry  are  too  narrowed  to  the  question  of  the 
priority  of  their  existence,  and  the  relation  which  the  one  holds  to 
the  other.  As  to  these  points,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  early 
occurrence  of  expectoration,  as  well  as  its  abundance,  forbid  the 
inference  that  the  production  of  viscid  mucus  is  the  consequence 
of  relaxation  of  the  spasm;  whilst  they  favour  the  idea  that  the 
spasm  is  occasioned  by  this  secretion  in  the  irritable  and  morbid 
air-tubes;  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  being  occa- 
sioned by  these  double  states  of  disease, — an  abundant  secretion 
of  viscid  mucus  in,  and  a  spastic  constriction  of,  the  air- passages. 

"  But  it  may  be  further  inquired,  are  not  those  morbid  changes 
the  effect  merely  of  a  certain  condition  of  the  air-passages,  still 
more  intimately  Connected  with  the  disease  than  they  are?  1  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  Lesbns  antecedent  to  those  now  speci- 
fied ;  but  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  exact  nature  most  be 
conceded.  It  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  obtain  this 
information,  inasmuch  as  on  it  would  be  based  the  means  of  curp 
which  might  be  employed  early  in  the  disease.  That  it  is  not 
inflanmiation  is  proved  by  concomitant  and  symptomatic  pheno- 
mena, by  the  course  of  the  paroxysms  and  of  the  disease,  by  the 
terminations  usually  characterizing  it,  and  by  observation  of  the 
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jufantia  and  Icedantia  during  its  progress.  It  seems,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  the  morbidly  increased  secretion  and  spasm 
are  preceded  by  a  congestive  state  of  the  mucous  respiratory  sur- 
face ;  this  state  disposing  to  the  spasm,  and  being,  as  well  as  the 
spasm  itself,  at  last  relieved  by  the  copious  effusion  of  mucus;  the 
mucus  first  effused  tending  however  for  a  time  to  increase  the  spas- 
tic constriction  of  the  air-passages,  and  the  consequent  struggle  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  to  overcome  it,  and  to  procure  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  air  in  the  lungs.  This  antecedent  state  of  vascular  turges- 
cence  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchi  in  asthma,  is  perhaps 
most  marked  in  that  form  of  this  variety  in  which  little  or  no  ex- 
pectoration accompanies  Uie  cough,  at  least,  early  in  the  attack ; 
and  which,  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  causes  which  induce 
it,  has  been  called  the  dry  catarrhal  asthma. 

''  If  it  be  still  further  asked,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  impute  this 
congestive  state  of  the  respiratory  surfaces?  I  can  only  answer,  to 
a  certain  primary  change  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  organic  nerves 
supplying  the  blood-vessels,  and  actuating  thcmuscular  fibres  of  the 
bronchi ;  and  hence,  as  the  morbid  changes  of  the  circulation,  secre- 
tion, and  caliber  of  the  air-passage^,  are  merely  effects  of  one  cause 
— of  a  previous  change  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  nerves  of  the 
organ,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  this  primary  change  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  in  order 
that  remedial  agents  may  be  directed  with  precision  to  its  removal ; 
but  the  prosecution  of  this  very  interesting  topic  falls  under  an- 
other division  of  my  subject.  In  estimating,  however,  the  nature 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties  of  asthma,  the  difficulties  op- 
posed to  expiration  by  the  spasm  of  the  air-tubes,  and  the -accumu- 
lation of  viscid  mucus  in  them,  have  been  too  generally  overlooked, 
in  our  eagerness  to  ascribe  all  the  morbid  phenomena  to  impeded 
inspiration.  But  I  believe  that  the  disease,  particularly  this  variety 
of  it,  is  as  much  occasioned  by  the  obstacle  these  states  of  the  air- 
passages  present  to  free  expiration ;  the  air,  by  the  greater  power 
of  the  inspiratory  over  the  expiratory  muscles,  being  drawn  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  into  the  lungs,  from  which  it  is  imperfectly  ex- 
pelled. From  this  circumstance  the  lungs  are  often  kept  in  a  state 
of  inordinate  dilatation,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  excited  to 
convulsive  actions,  occasioning  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  consequent  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  this 
struggle  to  dilate  the  thorax  still  further,  proceeding  from  the 
wants  of  the  system  for  respiration,  and  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
lungs  through  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way,  generally  terminates 
unfavorably  to  the  latter  part  of  the  respiratory  actions;  conse- 
quently, expectoration  is  impeded  or  suppressed,  and  life  is  termi- 
nated, with  the  air  tubes  and  cells,  and  even  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  loaded  and  infiltrated  with  mucus,  air,  and  serum.  It  is  in 
this  state  that  active  stimulants  and  emetics,  by  rousing  the  ener- 
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gies  of  the  frame,  and  by  exciting  the  expirator^f  efforts  during  the 
process  of  vomiting,  prove  so  frequently  beneficial. 

*'  This  form  of  asthma  may  be  partial,  affecting  one  lung  only, 
or  one  more  than  another;  but  it  is  more  commonly  general;  and 
in  some  constitutions,  particularly  in  aged  persons,  and  when  h 
has  supervened  to  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  the  quantity  of 
viscid  mucus  expectorated  is  very  great. 

**  Its  anatomical  characters  are,  slight  swelling,  or  thickening, 
and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  slight  appearance 
of  redness  in  parts,  and  with  marked  congestion,  and  purplish  tint 
of  portions  of  this  surface,  in  the  more  severe  or  protracted  cases. 
Sometimes  these  lesions  are  accompanied  with  slight  oedema  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  development  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

**  As  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  is  characterized  (nm 
the  commencement  by  copious  expectoration,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion how  far  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  asthma; 
but,  taking  all  its  phenomena  into  consideration,  particularly  the 
spasm  of  the  air-passages,  and  convulsive  action  of  the  respiratonr 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  it  having  been  usually 
considered  as  a  species  of  asthma,  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
it  otherwise,  I  was  unwilling  either  to  assign  it  a  different  place, 
or  to  make  it  a  distinct  disease,  to  which  it  scarcely  can  lay  claim. 
M.  Laennec  has  placed  it  among  catarrhal  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  bronchi:  but  I  conceive  that  it  is  seldom  inflammatory, 
either  in  its  origin  or  progress;  and  that,  although  occasiouallj 
commencing  in,  and  always  aggravated  by  catarrh,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  catarrhal  disease.  Beside^,  inflammations  of  the  bronchi 
and  cataVrhs  are  not  identical  affections,  although  the  latter  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  former. 

**  But,  besides  these  considerations,  many  of  the  phen<»neaa 
essentially  characteristic  of  asthma  always  attend  it,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Upon  an  attentive  examination,  however,  of  the 
chest  of  a  person  afflicted  with  this  affection ,  by  auscultation  and 
percussion,  these  phenomena  are  found  to  vary,  in  different  cases, 
or  even  in  the  same  case,  at  different  periods  of  the  attack;  yet 
they  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  mark  the  preceding 
varieties,  although  not  so  evident  to  the  senses  as  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  are  obscured  by  a  more  prominent  symptom,— the 
copious  mucous  secretion  and  expectoration.  Sometimes  it  i> 
manifest  that  certain  parts  of  the  air-tubes  are  differently,  or  erai 
oppositely,  affected  at  different  periods  of  the  attack.  When  the 
viscid  mucous  secretion  proceeds  from,  and  is  still  present  in,  the 
smaller  ramifications  of  the  air-vessels,  this  condition,  together 
with  some  degree  of  spastic  constriction  of  their  circular  fibres, 
either  in  a  part  only,  or  more  or  less  throughout  the  oi^an,  oca- 
sion  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  second,  or  s{»s- 
modic  variety  of  the  disease.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  secreticm 
rises  to  the  larger  air-tubes,  and  leaves  the  smaller  lamificatioe^^ 
clear;  or  when  the  mucous  secretion  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
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former  parts,  and  excites,  or  is  accompanied  with,  spasms  of  these 
canals,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of  air  into 
the  parts  of  the  lungs  which  they  supply ;  these  parts  generally 
expand  freely,  owing  to  the  vital  activity  of  the  organ,  the  wants 
of  the  system  for  the  changes  effected  on  the  blood  by  respiration^ 
and  the  active  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  during  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  the  paroxysm.  Hence  the  part  of  the  lungs 
thus  affected  generally  furnish  the  puerile  respiration,  and  a  clear 
sound  on  percussion,  with  a  full  and  prompt  performance  of  the 
inspiratory  actions;  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  first,  or 
nervous  form  of  asthma/'  (P.  141.) 

Symptomatic  asthma  may  arise  from  various  organic  le- 
sions of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  and  sometimes 
it  is  the  consequence  of  lesions  affecting  the  medulla  oblon* 
gata  and  spinal  cord,  of  hypochondriasis,  and  diseases  of 
the  colon  and  rectum* 

'*  Upon  taking  a  review  of  the  causes  of  this  malady,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  may  be  occasioned,  like  several  other  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs,  1st,  by  whatever  lowers  the  vital 
energies  of  the  frame,  particularly  as  they  are  manifested  in  the 
lungs,  and  increases  the  susceptibdity  of  the  organ  to  the  impres- 
sion of  external  agents,  or  to  internal  morbid  associations ;  2d, 
by  mental  or  moral  states  deranging  the  nervous  influence,  actuating 
the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs ;  3d,  by  agents  which  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  existing  between  the  cutaneous  and  respira- 
tory functions;  4th,  by  causes  acting,  during  respiration,  directly 
on  the  seat  of  disease,  either  by  depressing  the  vital  and  nervous 
influence  of  the  organ,  or  by  irritating  its  mucous  surface,  and 
thereby  exciting  its  fibrous  structure  to  undue  contraction;  5th, 
by  causes  acting  during  respiration,  especially  aerial  vicissitudes 
and  states  which  modify  or  impede  the  respiratory  functions,  and 
favour  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  surface,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs;  6ui,  by  whatever  impedes  the  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  or  embarrasses  the  motions  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest;  7th)  by  lesions  of  the  circulating  organs  deranging 
the  circulatory  function  of  the  lungs  or  heart;  8th,  by  the  exten- 
sion of   irritation  from  adjoining  viscera  or  parts;    9th,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  equilibrium  between  absorption  and  excretion ; 
10th,  by  the  transference  of  morbid  action  from  other  parts  of 
the    frame;    11th,  by  affections  of  the  respiratory  nerves  and 
plexuses,  either  at  their  origins  or  in  any  part  of  their  distributions. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  dividing  asthma  not  only  into  the  nervous^ 
spasmodic^  and  humid  varieties,  but  also  into  two  divisions,  as 
respects  its  relations  to  its  causes,  and  to  other  diseases,  viz.  into 
idiopathic  and  symptotnatic,"  (P.  146.) 

Proximate  cause.     Most  writers  have  referred  it  to  spasm 
of  the  bronchial  tubes.     By  some  pathologi.^ts  the  disease  is 
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regarded  as  altogether  symptomatic  of  organic  changes  seated 
chiefly  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels;  but,  admitting  that 
this  is  occasionally  the  case.  Dr.  Copland  conceives  that 
they  substitute  the  effect  for  the  cause;  and  his  opinion  is 
hot  only  corroborated,  but  confirmed,  by  many  post-mortem 
examinations,  in  which  no  such  changes  were  fouiid«  He 
concludes  that  asthma  depends  on  a  preternatural  or  spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  air-passages,  accompanied,  in  many 
cases,  especially  the  humoral  or  catarrhal  variety,  with  tur- 
gescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  particularly  those  sup- 
plying their  mucous  surface,  and  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus. 

Treatment  The  physician  has  two  objects  to  fulfil:  to 
shorten  or  alleviate  the  fit,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  In 
treating  the  fit  of  asthma,  the  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind 
certain  circumstances  which  materially  influence  the  choice, 
combination,  and  extent  of  the  means  to  be  employed.  The 
duration  of  the  paroxysm ;  the  age,  temperament,  and  habit 
of  body  of  the  patient ;  the  period  be  has  been  subject  to  the 
disease ;  the  frequency  of  the  attacks,  and  the  particular  form 
they  assume;  the  state  of  health  in  the  interval;  and  the 

1>resence  or  absence  of  concomitant,  functional,  or  organic 
esions  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  organs,  are  altoge- 
ther of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  kno^irn.  Bleeding  in 
young  and  plethoric  subjects  will  be  required;  but  it  will 
seldom  do  more  than  relieve  urgent  symptoms.  It  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm,  and  should  always  be 
practised  with  much  caution.  Antispasmodics,  anodynes, 
and  narcotics,  are  chiefly  beneficial  in  the  first  and  second 
forms  of  the  disease;  and  in  the  third,  when  attended  with 
severe  convulsive  cough.  Camphor  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  C. :  it  is,  he  says,  when  judiciously  exhibited,  appficabk 
to  nearly  all  the  forms  and  compKcations  of  the  disease.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains.  If  the 
symptoms  of  the  paroxysm  were  very  severe  and  urgent,  we 
should  prefer  aether,  as  more  prompt  in  its  effect.  Ipecacu- 
anha, besides  its  good  effects  as  an  emetic,  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  asthma,  and  is  suited  to 
all  the  states  of  the  disease,  particularly  when  judidousl; 
combined  with  other  remedies.  Dr.  Copland  has  found  modi 
benefit  from  the  distilled  laurel-water,  or  pcussic  acid,  dniinf 
the  paroxysm.  He  prefers  the  compound  tincture  of  opisB 
to  morphia.  Loebel  praises  very  highly  a  combination  of 
hyoscyamus  with  infusion  of  valerian.  Belladonna  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  combination  with  camphor,  valerian,  or 
assafoetida. 
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"  Nareotics  are  most  quick  in  their  operation  when  their  vapour 
or  smoke  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Their  effects  are  longest  de« 
layed  when  they  are  applied  to  the  external  surface;  unless  the 
cuticle  has  been  previously  removed,  as  in  the  '  endermic'  method 
of  medication.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  certain  of  this 
class  of  remedies,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some  volatile 
vapours,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  quick  modes  of  obtaining 
reh'ef  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

'*  Stramonium  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be  prescribed 
in  the  spasmodic  form  of  asthma.  It  is  principally  used  by  smoking 
it  as  tobacco.  During  this  process,  the  patient  may  either  draw  a 
portion  of  the  smoke  into  Ihe  lungs,  or  swallow  some  of  it,  or  the 
saliva  which  has  become  impregnated  with  it.  Stramonium  is  very 
advantageously  smoked  along  with  aniseed,  or  with  a  small  portion 
of  tobacco."  (P.  148.) 

Lobelia  inflata  has  been  much  employed  in  America,  and 
several  English  practitioners  of  celebrity  think  well  of  its 

Eowers  in  asthmatic  cases.  In  several  cases  in  which  we 
ave  ourselves  given  this  remedy,  we  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  its  good  effects.  Tobacco  smoking  is  only  productive 
of  marked  benefit.  Dr.  C.  remarks,  when  it  excites  a  free 
expectoration;  and  next,  and  perhaps  equal  to  smoking,  is 
the  inhalation  of  simply  emollient,  or  of  medicated  vapours, 
into  the  lungs. 

To  remove  viscid  phlegm,  and  to  prevent  its  formcUion^ 
expectorants,  as  squills,  ammoniacum,  and  senega,  are  gene- 
rally, and  not  always  with  proper  caution,  prescribed. 

'*  The  good  effects  of  these  medicines  in  certain  manifestations  of 
asthma  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  1  have  seen  them  productive  of 
much  mischief  in  several  cases  in  which  they  had  been  employed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  recollection  that  they  are  amongst  the  most 
active  excitants  of  the  respiratory  mucous  surfaces  we  possess,  and 
extremely  apt  to  change  active  congestion  of  the  bronchial  lining 
into  inflammatory  action,  especially  in  young,  plethoric,  or  robust 
subjects;  and,  by  their  effect  upon  the  expectoration*— particularly 
by  mcreasing  it,  rendering  it  thinner,  less  viscid,  and  more  readily 
expectorated,  to  occasion  a  deceptive  appearance  of  benefit,  even 
when  they  are  increasing  morbid  action,  with  all  its  ill  effects.  In 
relaxed  and  leucophlegmatic  habits,  however,  or  when  the  expec- 
toration is  viscid,  and  excreted  with  difficulty ,  the  skin  cool,  soft, 
and  moist;  the  pulse  soft,  slow,  or  weak,  and  the  urine  scanty; 
these  medicines  may  be  given  with  great  benefit  (see  F.  66,  67,  74, 
350):  but  when  the  pulse  is  either  hard,  quick,  or  full;  or  the  ex- 
pectoration at  all  puriform;  they  cannot  be  exhibited  without  risk. 
They  will  often,  doubtless,  even  in  cases  of  active  congestion  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  surfaces,  afford  real  benefit,  by  exciting  the  ca- 
pttlaries  to  secretion,  and  thereby  unloading  them ;  but  uey  nay 
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as  readily  kindle  up  inflammatory  action.  When  combined,  how- 
ever^  with  antimonials,  refrigerants,  diuretics,  or  anodynes,  the  risk 
of  mischief  from  them  in  doubtful  cases  is  much  reduced."  (P.  149.) 

Emetics  are  amongst  the  most  promptly  beneficial  reme- 
dies that  can  be  resorted  to  during  the  paroxysm,  to  remoTe 
both  pblegm  and  spasm.  Nauseants  and  diaphoretics  are 
allied  to  emetics,  and  are  often  of  service  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  shortly  before  the  fit. 

Refrigerants.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  the  most  useful  in 
conjunction  with  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  and  hyoscyamus, 
particularly  in  the  humoral  variety  of  the  disease.  lioeffler 
recommends  cold  epithems  to  be  placed  on  the  chest  in  the 
spasmodic  form  of  the  disease;  and  several  continental  writen 
advise  clysters  of  cold  water  to  be  administered,  when  asthma 
seems  to  be  connected  with  hysteria.  Revulsion  and  deriva- 
tion, by  the  ordinary  and  well-known  means,  must  be  had 
recourse  to  when  asthmatic  attacks  are  dependent  on  metas- 
tasis of  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  During  the  paroxysms,  fla- 
tulence is  often  a  troublesome  symptom,  and  must  be  removed 
by  carminatives.  Warm  coffee  frequently  relieves  the  fit  of 
asthma;  and  Dr.  Copland  tells  us  that  he  has  found  green 
tea  answer  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  treatment  required  during  the  ifdennU  of  the  pa- 
roocysms^  we  must  refer  to  the  article  itself. 

The  more  frequently  we  refer  to  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary, 
the  more  reason  do  we  find  to  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed,  and  to  admire  the  close  yet  clear  style 
in  which,  in  a  brief  space,  he  has  contrived  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal facts  upon  all  subjects  that  can  interest  the  practical 
reader. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Contagious  TyphuSy  epidemic  in  GlasgotB 
and  the  Vicinity,  during  the  Years  1831  and  1832.  By 
Richard  Millar,  m.d..  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, and  Regius  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Univenity 
of  Glasgow. — 8vo.  pp.184.  Brash  and  Co.,  Glasgow;  Black, 
Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

Typhus  is  a  subject  of  commanding  importance,  and,  not- 
withstanding our  attention  has  been  so  frequently  directed  to 
this  disease  by  the  numerous  practical  and  controversial 
essays  on  its  origin,  treatment,  and  prevention,  which  almost 
daily  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  one  to  which  we  ^ways  tun 
with  a  fearful  interest,  as  to  the  records  of  the  deaths  of 
thousands.  In  this  metropolis,  from  which  typhus  is  never 
absent,  its  ravages  are  in  some  measure  checked  by  the 
prompt  relief  afforded,  and  the  extensive  liberality  of  die 
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opulent;  yet  even  amongst  us  its  fatality  is  occasionally  great. 
But,  in  other  tovfns,  and  in  many  places,  where  such  ample 
means  are  not  always  immediately  at  command,  its  ravages 
are  dreadful.  In  Irelapd  typhus  is  unhappily  most  preva- 
lent. Dr.  O'Brien  states,  that  in  one  year  there  were  re- 
ceived into  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city  of  Dublin  alone 
no  less  than  41,775  patients  with  fever;  and,  adding  to  these 
the  extra  hospital  cases,  the  whole  number  in  the  metropolis 
did  not,  within  the  time  specified,  fall  short  of  50,000. 

'*  In  Ireland  alone,"  says  our  author, ''  it  is  computed  that  at 
least  a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
have,  from  this  source,  suffered  the  infection  of  typhus.  Even 
bodily  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind  are  found  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  excite  the  distemper,  as  we  see  in  private  families,  where 
individuals,  from  duty  or  affection,  have  been  induced  to  watch 
over,  daily  and  nightly,  the  course  of  the  disease  in  some  near  or 
beloved  relative.  Such  persons,  from  mere  exhaustion,  very  ge- 
nerally catch  the  fever;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  that  in  these 
cases  It  for  the  most  part  terminates  fatally."  (P.  6.) 

From  time  to  time  this  disease  becomes  epidemic,  raging 
more  especially  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
few  of  whom  remain  many  years  together  without  a  visitation. 
In  the  years  1831  and  18SS,  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  became 
subject  to  the  scourge ;  and  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  that  place,  with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  history,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  typhus,  form  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Millar's  clinical  lectures. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  practical, 
the  other  controversial.  In  the  first,  the  diagnosis,  causes, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  are  described ;  in 
the  second,  many  of  the  theories  and  speculations  of  the  past 
and  present  time  are  discussed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with 
some  general  results  drawn  from  the  reports  from  various 
hospitals,  and  a  few  remarks  on  Prophylaxis. 

As  the  controversial  section,  although  it  occupies  nearly 
half  the  volume,  leaves  the  disputed  points  in  the  same  unde- 
termined state  in  which  it  found  them,  we  do  not  propose  to 
analyse  its  contents.  The  practical  section  is  much  more  to 
our  taste ;  for  it  contains  a  clear  and  sensible  account  of  what 
18  seen  in  the  disease  called  typhus,  originate  how  it  may, 
and  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  its  removal,  whatever  the  mode 
in  which  the  means  may  act.  Let  it  not,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  theory,  properly  so 
called,  or  even  speculation;  when  the  one  is  a  contemplation 
or  enlarged  and  liberal  view  of  truth,  and  the  other  springs 
from  facts  already  well  ascertained,  being  as  it  were  the  bar- 
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binger  of  future  discoveries;  but  we  do  utterly  abhor  those 
speculations  which  reflect  the  vagaries  only  of  an  author's 
wayward  imagination,  and  those  theories  (falsely  so  caDed)  in 
which  fficiM  are  made  to  suit  opinions,  as  travellers  were 
stretched,  or  their  limbs  curtailed,  to  make  them  fit  £w 
Procrustes'  iron  bed. 

The  anti-contagionists  will  object  to  the  title  Dr.  Millar 
has  chosen,  as  being  a  prejudgment  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
troverted points.  Our  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  already 
on  record;  and,  as  we  do  not  find  anything  new  in  our  au- 
thor's arguments,  we  shall  not  deviate  from  our  resolution  of 
confining  our  remarks  to  his  practical  section. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  physician 
or  surgeon  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of  studying 
disease,  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  medical 
science:  for,  although  the  records  of  facts  upon  which  opi* 
nions  are  founded  are  often  considered,  and  with  propriety, 
still  more  valuable,  yet  they  of  necessity  are  so  numerous, 
and,  even  when  the  most  complete,  are  so  comparatively  im- 
perfect, thi^t  few  persons  are  able  thoroughly  to  understand, 
and  fairly  to  estimate  the  value  of  written  evidence;  and  none 
so  capable  of  attaching  their  due  importance  to  symptoms  as 
they  arise  as  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  observer. 

CuUen's  definition  of  typhus,  and  the  refinements  of  die 
French  nosologists,  we  need  not  dwell  on  here;  they  are  too 
well  known  to  all  our  readers.  But,  in  considering  the  prog- 
nosis which  should  be  given,  our  author  places  some  of  the 
symptoms  in  a  new  light,  and  puts  others  in  very  striking 
points  of  view.  Speaking  of  the  pulse,  he  records  a  case 
which  should  be  another  warning  never  to  relax  exertions, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  and  apparently  hopeless  cases. 
''While  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

**  A  very  feeble  pulse,  though  dangerous,  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
provided  the  accompanying  symptoms  are  not  particularly  urgent 
I  have  repeatedly  restored  patients,  where  the  circulation  in  the 
arm  was  a  mere  thread,  or  flutter:  in  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stance it  was  extinguished  altogether.  Going  my  rounds,  in  tbe 
hospital,  one  day,  I  came  to  a  bed  where  the  occupant  seemed  ia 
the  last  extremity.  Among  other  deadly  symptoms,  the  pulse  at  tbe 
wrist  was  entirely  gone.  So  hopeless  indeed  did  I  think  him,  that 
I  passed  on  without  any  prescription.  About  an  hour  afterwards, 
however,  some  signs  of  vitalitv  appearing,  my  clerk  luckily  conceit 
the  idea  that  something  might  be  done  by  powerful  stimulants,  and 
as  deglutition  remained,  he  plied  him  with  large  and  repeated  dosn 
of  wine,  spirits,  and  sulphuric  ether.  Tlie  experiment  succeeded. 
The  pulse  soon  rallied,  though  feebly;  the  previously  threateiuaf 
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symptoms  declined  by  degp-ees;  and  at  my  visit  to  the  hospital  next 
day,  instead  of  dead,  I  found  the  man  lying  with  his  powers  of  life 
revived,  the  pulse  beating  respectably  firm,  the  other  functions  im- 
proved. Not  the  slightest  relapse  occurred.  In  two  days  the  pa- 
tient was  out  of  danger ;  after  the  usual  time  he  was  dismissed  cured. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  solitary  instance,  but  it  shows  that  we  should 
never  despair."  (P.  14.) 

The  following  cautions  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
tongue  and  the  appetite  are  well  worthy  attention. 

**  A  return  of  the  tongue  to  its  natural  state  is  always  reputed  a 
favorable  sign,  and  the  amelioration  generally  takes  place  first  at 
the  sides;  the  mark,  however,  is  not  always  infallible.  Occasion- 
ally the  tongue  recovers  itself,  though  the  other  symptoms  do  not 
yield,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  continues  foul  or  dry, 
after  the  other  morbid  appearances  recede.  In  the  first  instance, 
we  look  for  a  return  of  appetite,  but  are  disappointed;  while  in  the 
second,  some  desire  of  food  returns,  though  unexpected.  When 
the  disordered  state  of  the  tongue  thus  survives  the  fever  that  gave 
it  birth,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  index,  or  guide,  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  system :  it  is  a  mere  insulated  sequela,  in 
its  nature  purely  topical,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly."*  (P.  15.) 

''  With  respect  to  the  revival  of  appetite,  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
gladly  it  is  to  be  hailed,  provided,  at  least,  it  be  coincident  with 
other  favorable  signs.  A  curious  example  to  show  the  necessity  of 
this  prognostic  limitation  occurs  in  delirium.  During  this  state, 
patients  are  not  unfrequently  observed,  not  only  to  receive  food 
unconsciously,  when  presented  to  them,  but  to  swallow  it  with  all 
the  apparent  greediness  of  hunger.  Hence  nurses  are  often  imposed 
upon.  If  you  ask  a  nurse  how  the  sick  person  takes  his  food,  she 
will  reply  perfectly  well :  but  if  you  find  that  at  the  same  time  the 
pulse,  the  tongue,  and  sensorial  functions,  have  attained  no  im- 
provement, you  will  then  detect  the  fallacy,  and  discover  that  this 
reported  restoration  of  appetite  is  merely  illusory,  and  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  symptom  of  delirium,  or  of  the  hallucination 
of  mind  that  forms  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  our  low  contagious 
typhus."  (P.  16.) 

The  symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  sensorial  functions, 
and  the  prognostic  signs  deducible  therefrom,  are  very  gra- 
phically drawn.  They  have  evidently  been  often  seen  and 
considered  before  they  were  described. 

*  "  A  carious  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  tongue  may  be  often  noticed 
in  patients  labouring  under  delirium.  If  you  desire  them,  in  this  state*  to  put  it 
oat,  they  readily  obey;  but,  unless  you  urge  them  frequently,  they  often  neglect 
to  draw  it  back.  The  functions  of  memory,  and  of  the  association  of  ideas,  are 
here  impaired,  along  with  other  sensorial  powers.  The  delirious  person  almost 
instantly  forgets  that  the  tongue  is  thrust  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  trains  of  the 
usually  catenated  muscular  motions  being  (ox  the  time  interrupted,  he  feels  no 
impulse  to  replace  it  in  its  natural  situation*'' 

414.    No.  86,  N0V}  5«rtVf .  v 
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'*  There  seems  here  abundant  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  first 
impression  of  the  typhus  poison,  or  exhalation,  when  applied  to  our 
bodies,  is  always  made  on  the  nervous  fibre,  or  tissue,  and  that 
hence  arise  those  various  derangements  of  its  grand  centre,  the 
cranial  brain,  sometimes  the  spinal,  that  form  such  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  disease.     I  shall  begin  with  headach.    This  is  a 
symptom  almost  invariably  accompanying  the  commencement  of 
typhus,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  prognostic. 
We  observe  it  of  different  degrees  of  constancy  and  intenseness,  yet 
generally  yielding  to  remedies  long  before  the  termination  of  the 
fever.     If  peculiarly  violent,  it  may  indicate  some  serious  disorder 
of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  and  so  far,  must  be  considered  of 
evil  import;  yet  we  seldom  can  draw  from  it  any  certain  prediction 
concerning  the  final  issue.     Delirium,  its  frequent  concomitant,  or 
sequela,  is  a  far  more  important,  or  terrifying,  appearance.    This, 
too,  admits  of  great  variety,  in  point  of  severity,  and  continuance. 
Sometimes  it  appears  only  during  night,  and  ceases  during  day;  at 
other  times,  it  narasses  the  patient  equally  during  both  periods. 
At  one  time  it  is  violent  and  furious,  requiring  coercion,  and  the 
strait-jacket;  at  another,  quite  mild  and  tractable.     The  halluci- 
nations of  mind  attending  it  are  no  less  variable.     Sometimes  we 
observe  the  trains  of  ideas  to  be  sad  and  mournful,  at  other  times 
cheerful,  joyous,  and  full  of  exultation.    Patients  occasionally  think 
they  are  pursuing  their  ordinary  trades  and  occupations,  with  all 
their  usual  cares,  and  anxieties.*     One  man  appeared  actuated  by 
deep  remorse  and  despair,  insisted  that  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  and  was  constantly  talking  about  the  day  of  execution. 
In  some,  the  predominant  feeling  is  terror,  and  terror  in  the  mo6t 
intense  degree;  when  you  approach  their  bed,  they  scream  out,  start 
up  with  the  most  agonizing  fear  pictured  on  their  countenances,  tij 
to  escape,  or  hide  themselves  beneath  the  bedclothes.f 

''  Under  all  these,  or  other  shapes,  delirium  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  an  alarming  symptom.  How  far  one  variety  may  indicate  greater 
danger  than  another,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  decide.     Judging 

*  "  Fever  hospitals  abound  in  such  instances.  One  of  Dr.  Chejne's  patiMts 
in  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  Dublin,  was  a  cooper.  He  was  caught  ooa  ai^t 
taking  asunder  the  frame  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  make  a  tub  out  of  the  spus.— 
A  cowherd,  confined  in  the  Cork  Hospital,  mistook  the  sick  around  him  for  lo 
manj  cows,  and  was  frequently  trying  to  rouse  them  by  means  of  his  aecss- 
tomed  cries.  (Dr.  Pickells,  in  Irish  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  106.>--A  csrteru 
our  own  wards  was  incessantly  driving  his  cart,  and  talking  to  his  borsa.  Thii 
hallucination  continued  no  less  than  four  days  and  nights ;  but  the  bsb  i«> 
covered. 

t  "  A  patient  in  our  female  ward,  after  escaping  from  Uwer,  was  seised  witb 
acute  parotitis,  which  occasioned  violent  delirium.  Under  its  delusion,  ibe  is- 
sisted  on  having  her  head  cut  off;  not  with  any  view  of  self-destructioo,  for  tto 
never  entered  her  mind,  but  solely,  it  appeared,  for  relief  of  the  pain.  To  ob* 
tain  her  purpose,  she  first  of  all  applied  to  the  clerk;  but,  being  nnsuccessfsl. 
had  recourse  to  me  at  the  usual  visit.  Being  again  refused,  she  bust  into  tetfs. 
exclaiming  that  she  was  shamefully  and  cruelly  used,  and  that  nothing  was  ism 
for  fever  patients  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary.*' 
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from  my  own  experience,  where  extreme  and  unappeasable  terror 
is  the  predominant  feeling,  I  would  consider  it  or  fatal  augury. 
Under  this  unfortunate  hallucination,  I  never  knew  a  single  instance 
of  recovery.  At  the  same  time,  the  examples  that  have  fallen  under 
my  notice  are  too  few  to  draw  from  them  any  certain  or  general 
conclusion.* 

''  Equally  to  be  dreaded  with  active  delirium,  is  that  profound 
coma,  where  the  patient  cannot  be  roused — where  the  pupils  are 
either  morbidly  contracted,  or  dilated,  and  where  the  pulse  is^  at 
the  same  time,  tardy  or  intermittent.     No  man  will  view  these 
^    symptoms  without  the  most  serious  apprehension.     Luckily,  they 
do  not  occur  with  very  great  frequency  in  typhus.     In  opposition 
to  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  species  of  coma,  that,  however  para- 
doxical it  may  appear,  I  hold  rather  desirable  than  to  be  dreaded. 
The  patient  here  lies  in  a  state  of  mild  stupor,  or,  more  correctly, 
seems  buried  in  a  profound  and  imperturbable  sleep.     The  senses, 
for  the  time,  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  holiday;  for  he  neither  tastes, 
nor  smells,  nor  feels,  nor  sees,  nor  hears.     What  passes  within  we 
know  not,  but  there  is  complete  interruption  to  every  disturbance 
from  without.     All  external  impressions  pass  over  him  unheeded 
and  unfelt.     When  you  rouse  him  up,  and  this  capability  of  being 
roused  forms  the  distinction  between  this  and  the  other  dangerous 
coma  above  noticed,  he  mutters  a  few  words,  and  then  sinks  back 
into  his  wonted  repose.     This  singular  state,  the  coma  somnolentum 
of  nosologists,  will  often  continue  for  several  days,  and  patients 
under  it  seem  for  a  time  free  from  all  contest  with  the  fever,  and 
as  it  were  to  lay  in  a  reserve  of  strength  to  meet  the  future  contin- 
gencies of  the  disease;  at  any  rate,  it  is  rather  a  favorable  than  un- 
favorable sign.     I  never  knew  an  individual  die  who  had  passed 
fairly  through  its  ordeal. 

'*  in  direct  contrast  or  contradistinction  to  this  coma  somnolen-' 
ium,  we  sometimes  meet  with  another  affection,  for  which,  however, 
nosology  has  not  yet  furnished  a  name,  where  the  different  senses, 
instead  of  being  preternaturally  obtuse  and  torpid,  are  found,  on 
the  contrary,  morbidly  and  inordinately  acute.     Common  impres- 
sions, in  place  of  being  indifferent  or  pleasurable,  excite  nothing 
but  uneasy  feelings.     The  mildest  light  is  painful  to  the  eye — ^the 
softest  sound  is  torture  to  the  ear.     But  the  chief  seat  of  the  evil 
seems  to  lie  in  the  nerves  of  the  skin.     So  immoderately  tender  and 
sensitive  are  these  nerves,  that  the  patient  cannot  suffer  himself, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  be  touched.     If  you  lay  hold  of  his  hand  in 

*  "  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  single  sjmptom  of  fever  that  indicates  greater 
dao^r  than  delirium :  every  experienced  practitioner,  1  believe,  will  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  Dr,  Grattan,  of  Dublin,  asserts  that  if  this  evil  subsist  so  long 
as  three  days  and  three  nights,  there  are  few  persons  that  will  escape  with  life, 
such  18  the  exhaustion  its  constant  excitement  produces.  (Irish  Med.  Trans., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  440*41.)  This  perhaps  is  taking  too  gloomy  a  view.  You  have 
seen  various  cases  treated  successfully  where  the  symptom  was  of  at  least  three 
dM%'s*  duration.*' 
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order  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  instantly  screams  out,  and  entreats  ywi, 
sometimes  with  anger,  sometimes  almost  with  tears,  to  desist    The 
same  unnatural  sensitiveness  extends  over  the  whole  body.    The 
pressure  of  the  bed  or  bedclothes  is  intolerable,  and  he  is  constantly 
changing  his  position,  which,  instead  of  alleviating,  only  enhances 
his  uneasiness.     Jactitation  is  extreme,  and  he  is  entirehr  depnved 
of  sleep.     It  is  needless  to  remark  how  much  such  a  condition  mnst 
necessarily  aggravate  every  existing  symptom  of  fever.     As  to  the 
exact  prognostic  inference,  or  how  much  danger  it  may  indicate,  I 
have  seen  too  few  instances  of  this  curious  affection  to  detcnmnc. 
Experience,  though  limited,  has  taught  me  to  regard  it  of  danger- 
ous, or  fatal  tendency.    Two  cases  have  appeared  in  our  wardf 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  both  corroborative  of  this  conclusion; 
one,  that  of  a  man  where,  though  it  assumed  a  chronic  shape,  the 
issue  was  finally  unfortunate ;  the  other  that  of  a  female,  where  it 
was  highly  violent  and  acute,  and  where  the  patient  died  the  very 
next  day  after  its  appearance.  ^^ 

"  In  the  two  singular  nervous  derangements  above  described,  we 
found  the  whole  of  the  external  senses,  without  exception,  perverted: 
occasionally,  again,  it  is  only  two  of  them — ^the  eye  and  the  ear- 
that  suffer.  Deafness  is  a  most  common  symptom,  nor  do  I  think 
/^  1  it  bodes  danger:  some  practitioners,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  is 
i  i  favorable.  It  will  at  least  exempt  the  patient  from  the  irritation  of 
noises.  It  is  often  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  practitioner, 
however,  by  preventing  due  inquiries  into  his  patient's  condition. 
As  for  the  eye,  the  usual  perversion  of  vision  consists  in  spectra  of 
small  size  floating  about  m  the  atmosphere  around,  more  particu- 
larly assuming  the  appearance  of  flies  (muscce  volitantes),  and  *^^^» 
we  are  told,  Uie  sick  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  catch.  Of 
this  symptom  I  know  but  little  from  personal  experience;  I  have  no 
recollection  about  it,  nor  do  I  think  I  have  seen  it  above  four  ot 
five  times  in  my  life. 

"  Considering  with  what  a  deadly  grasp  typhus  poison  lays  boM 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  we  need  not  wonder  that  convulsive  m 
paralytic  affections  should  appear  so  frequently  in  the  dweasc,  or 
should  constitute  some  of  its  principal  symptoms.     Among  the  fix* 
may  be  chiefly  noted  those  short  and  jerky  motions  of  the  {otem 
and  hands  so  familiar  to  the  malady,  which,  as  they  occur  in  s 
place  where  there  are  so  many  tendons,  both  long  and  shorty 
usually  designated  by  the  sort  of  technical  phrase,  subsultus  OnA- 
num,  or  jumping  of  the  tendons.     Similar  convulsive  twitches  arc 
observable  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  extremities,  and  more  particu- 
larly about  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip,  where  they  are  by  no  meani 
unfrequent.     As  to  the  prognosis,  authors  generally  take  a  gloomj 
/[ .'       view,  considering  them  as  of  very  dangerous  import:  a  conclusion, 
I         however,  not  warranted  by  experience.     In  our  ordinary  typbw 
they  are  seldom  found  altogether  wanting ;  and,  so  far  as  my  ovs 
observation  reaches,  as  many  patients  recover  after  them  as  of  those 
who  never  experienced  them  at  all.     Along  with  subsultus  tendi- 
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Duniy  is  aUo  commonly  arranged  another  sign  wi«.h  like  technicality, 
termed  carpologiay  or  chaff-gathering»  because  it  consists  of  a  similar 
series  of  brief  shaking  motions,  as  if  the  sick  were  picking  frag- 
ments of  straw,  or  chaff,  from  the  bedclothes.  Perhaps  this  affec- 
tion has  been  wrong  placed,  and  should  be  considered  a  mere  visual 
hallucination,  rather  than  a  convulsion.  Whatever  be  its  nature^ 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  certainly  met  with  it,  but  by  no 
means  frequently. 

*'  As  to  the  paralytic  affections  induced  by  the  poison  of  typhus, 
none  is  of  more  deadly  omen  than  palsy  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  giving  rise  to  an  unconscious  and  invo- 
luntary discharge,  in  bed,  of  the  urine  and  foeces.  The  total  ob- 
livion here  of  all  ordinary  or  established  feelings  or  habits,  shows 
the  deep  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  the  sensorial  organs,  and 
the  risk  to  life  is  in  proportion,  I  know  of  no  symptom  that  ought ' 
to  inspire  a  greater  despair  of  recovery  in  the  mind  of  the  practi- 
tioner. Exert  ourselves  as  we  may,  it  will  generally  be  found  an 
almost  certain  precursor  of  destruction.  Another  paralytic  affection 
occurs  in  the  bladder  itself,  though  apparently  attacking  a  different 
portion  of  the  organ.  In  the  former  instance,  the  sphincter  alone 
was  in  fault,  but  here  it  is  sound,  while  the  paralysis  affects  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  interior,  so  as  completely  to  disable  the  viscus 
from  expelling  its  contents.  There  is  thus  produced  what  ma^  be 
called  a  typhus  dysury ;  and,  if  we  believe  high  authority,  it  is  of 
more  evil  augury  than  even  palsy  of  the  sphincter.  The  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  declare,  in  his  lectures,  that  he  never 
knew  a  single  patient  survive  after  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom.* 
The  disease  here  ]  have  imputed  to  the  bladder  alone,  without  im- 
plicating the  kidney,  and  1  think  on  good  grounds.  The  urine 
which  we  are  often  obliged  to  draw  off  by  the  catheter,  affords  suffi- 
cient testimony  that  the  gland  itself  has  been  performing  its  function. 

*'  Another,  and  most  dangerous  paralytic  affection  in  fever.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  de- 
glutition. We  have  lost  four  or  five  patients  mainly  from  this  cause. 
The  power  of  swallowing  being  lost,  all  access  of  wine  or  other  me- 
dicine to  the  stomach,  of  course,  ceases.  Enemata  afford  but  an 
imperfect  resource,  and  I  commonly  found  the  sick  too  weak  and 
exhausted  for  Jukes'  apparatus. 

**  Among  other  effects  of  typhus  poison,  none  is  more  striking 
than  the  extreme  prostration  of  strength  it  is  apt  to  occasion,  re- 
ducing the  whole  frame  as  it  were  to  a  state  of  almost  infantine 
imbecility.  This  happens  sometimes  at  the  beginning,  more  fre- 
quently during  the  currency  of  the  disease,  either  from  the  more 
gradual  operation  of  the  virus,  or  from  simple  exhaustion.  When 
it  exists  in  excess,  and  then  it  is  to  be  highly  dreaded,  it  becomes 

•  "  There  is  no  rule  howeirer  without  exception,  particularly  in  medicine. 
We  bave  met  with  two  cases,  where,  though  the  disease  was  far  advanced,  jet 
the  patient  suryired  this  dangerous  symptom:  one  was  that  of  Mary  Murraj, 
(toI.  U.  p.  89.)    The  name  of  the  other  has  escaped  my  memory.*' 
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easily  cognizable  by  the  posture  of  the  sick.  If  yoa  find  your  pa- 
tient lying  supine,  or  stretched  flat  upon  his  back,  for  days  toge- 
ther, and  unable  to  stir  a  muscle,  there  can  then  no  doubt  remain 
that  this  perilous,  and  distressing  symptom  has  fairly  taken  place. 
You  must  endeavour  by  every  mean  in  your  power,  to  support  the 
languishing  strength,  though  too  often  your  efforts  will  be  Tain. 
The  fatal  debility  continues  to^reep  on,  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
hour  to  hour,  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  powers  of  life, 
till  at  last  it  becomes  a  mere  step  or  prelude  to  dissolution." 
(P.  19.) 

(To  b*  continued.) 


On  the  Practical  Prevention  of  Dry  Rot  in  Timber;  being  the 
Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  6y  Professor  Faraday,  t.e.9. 
&c.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  February  23, 1833. — 8vo.  pp.24. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  this  Lecture  is  one  of  vast  impo^ 
taiice;  one  to  which  persons  have  hitherto  turned  their 
attention  with  but  little  practical  advantage;  and,  although 
numerous  experiments  h4.ve  been  tried,  to  prevent  or  retard  the 
destruction  of  timber  by  what  is  termed  dry  roi,  the  pest  of 
the  British  navy,  none  of  the  plans  proposed  have  been 
successful. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  confess  that  it  was  vith 
some  misgivings  that  we  entered  on  an  examination  of  the 
evidences  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kyan  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  promises  to  prevent  dry  rot  occurring  in 
sound  timber,  and  even  to  arrest  its  progress  in  that  which  is 
in  part  decayed. 

We  did  not,  however,  come  to  this  subject  unprepared  to 
enter  fully  into  the  details ;  for  some  years  ago  we  ourselves 
made  many  experiments  upon  different  kinds  of  timber,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  their  relative  durability  and 
decay. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  conclusions  then 
arrived  at  have  perhaps  led  us  more  fully  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Kyan*s  process,  than,  without  such  preliminary  knowledge,  we 
should  have  been  capable  of  doing. 

We  then  shewed  that,  although  wood  of  all  kinds  is  formed 
of  tubes  and  cells,  that  the  cavities  of  these  are  more  or  less 
completely  filled  in  the  timber  afforded  by  different  trees, 
giving  to  it  the  well-known  different  degrees  of  weight  and 
firmness.  That  upon  the  nature  of  the  matters  stored  up  in 
these  cells  the  other  physical  qualities  of  the  wood,  as  its  co- 
lour, smell,  and  taste,  depend.  Dutrochet  shewed  that  the 
woody  structure  of  ebony  is  as  white  and  as  light  as  popbr, 
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and  that  its  weight  and  black  hue  is  owing  to  the  dense  matter 
contained  in  the  cellular  structure,  which  may  be  dissolved  and 
removed  by  proper  solvents,  leaving  the  ligneous  structure 
entire.  From  these  and  other  observations  the  philosophy  of 
decay  can  be  easily  understood ;  for,  if  immature  or  ill-seasoned 
wood  be  employed,  the  contents  of  the  cells  will  undergo  va- 
rious chemical  changes,  such  as  putrefaction,  &c.,  forming  a 
fit  and  favourable  soil  for  fungi,  not  only  for  the  true  dry-rot 
(Merulius  lacrymans),  but  for  a  whole  host  of  other  wood* 
destroying  plants. 

In  the  essay  already  referred  to  it  was  also  shewn  that  the 
reason  why  certain  woods,  which  are  durable  in  dry  situations, 
are  extremely  perishable  in  wet,  is  that  the  materials  laid  up 
in  the  cells,  and  on  which  the  firmness  of  the  wood  depends, 
is  in  some  easily,  and  in  others  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  soluble 
in  cold  water.  Thus  this  matter  is  much  less  soluble  in  good 
oak  than  in  deal  or  beech:  and  also  in  some  kinds  of  oak  than 
in  others.  For  example,  our  British  ship-building  oak 
( Quercus  pedunculata^)  forms  in  its  ligneous  cells  matter 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water;  whereas  another  oak,  also 
growing  in  this  country,  but  much  more  abundant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  forms  matter  easily  soluble.  Hence  the 
timber  of  the  one  will  endure  unchanged  for  ages;  while  the 
other,  if  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  will  decay  with  rapidity.  To  the  intro- 
duction of  this  inferior  oak,  i.  e.  to  the  consumption  of  so 
much  more  foreign  timber  than  usual  in  our  dockyards,  may 
be  traced  the  comparative  perishability  of  many  modem-built 
ships :  for  vessels,  instead  of  lasting,  as  they  have  been  for- 
merly known  to  do,  for  half  a  century,  are  now  often  broken 
up  within  two,  three,  or  five  years;  and  some  have  been  ob- 
liged to  undergo  a  thorough  repair  even  before  they  were 
launched. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  matter 
which  is  soluble  in  perishable  woods,  or  that  which  is  prone 
to  run  into  decomposition  in  immature  timber,  could  be  ren- 
dered in  the  one  case  insoluble,  and  in  the  other  the  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction  be  restrained,  both  would  be  brought 
into  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  wood  which  is  naturally  of 
an  enduring  kind.  And  this  desirable  object  appears  to  have 
been  attained  by  Mr.  Kyan,  who  has  our  warmest  thanks  for 
the  energy  with  which  he  has  performed  the  investigation,  as 
well  as  for  the  benefits  which  his  success  must  confer  upon 
society. 

Having  rendered,  as  we  hope,  the  rationale  of  decay  intel* 
ligible  to  all,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from 
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Professor  Faraday's  lecture  upon  Mr.  Kyan's  process,  which, 
we  feared,  from  the  concise  manner  in  which  the  subject  w^ 
obliged  to  be  treated,  might  not  be  clearly  understood  without 
some  such  prefatory  remarks. 
After  a  few  introductory  sentences,  Dr.  Faraday  observed, 

**  With  regard  to  decay  in  general,  and  to  that  of  wood  in  parti- 
cular, which  gives  rise  to  the  destruction  now  to  be  guarded  against, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  decay,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  cause  and  effect  ahnost  re- 
placed each  other;  that  is,  what  was  a  consequence  at  one  time, 
was  at  other  times  a  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  those  fibrous  matters 
which  are  used  for  domestic  purposes.  On  reference  to  the  difiereDt 
specimens  around  him,  instances  would  be  seen  of  rapid  and  exten- 
sive decay,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  process  he  had  to  bring  be- 
fore them  to  prevent.  For  instance  (said  Pr.  F.),  here  is  exhibited 
a  beam  of  wood  in  which  the  one  part  is  rapidly  passing  to  decay, 
and  the  other  part  is  sound,  or  nearly  so.  There  is  a  piece  of  wood 
on  the  table  made  into  a  thin  plank,  and  laid  over  the  internal  wood- 
work. It  has  been  painted  outside,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  to  be 
good,  but  after  a  short  time  the  rot  caused  it  to  decay :  the  rot  bad 
run  from  the  interior  to  within  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  of  the 
paint,  which,  aided  by  the  air  and  light,  had  stopped  its  progress. 
Pr.  Faraday  shewed  another  specimen  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Professor  Burnett,  of  the  results  of  the  same  kind  of  decay,  or 
what  is  called  the  Dry  Rot  fungus.  It  was  the  most  magnificent 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  formed  in  a  sort  of  gutter  or  wooden 
trough  across  a  large  room,  the  conservatory  of  his  Grrace  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  fungus  had  prospered  so  much,  that  even  its  fruc- 
tification was  fully  developed.  Those  who  might  wish  to  examine 
it  closely  would  see  that  the  plant  was  extending  itself  from  place 
to  place,  and  producing  here  and  there  aggregations  of  seed-vessels 
consistent  with  its  organic  arrangements.  Another  specimen,  was 
a  case  of  decay  from  animal  operations,  which  had  been  going  oo  at 
Woolwich ;  it  was  taken  from  a  large  mass  of  timber,  so  penetrated 
by  the  worm  that  it  a{)peared  to  be  like  a  piece  of  sponge.  There 
was  another  piece  similarly  circumstanced,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  one  of  the  timbers  belonging  to  Brighton  Pier.  It  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  fifteen  inches  square  before  being  placed  nnder 
water;  audit  was  wonderful  to  observe  how,  by  decay  and  the  ac- 
tion of  various  insects,  it  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state. 
Another  specimen,  was  part  of  a  mast  of  a  vessel,  which,  though  to 
appearance  sound  on  the  outside,  was  in  the  inside  gone,  as  if  it  had 
been  hollowed  out  by  a  workman's  tool :  the  decay  had  taken  away 
the  strength  of  the  mast.  These  being  the  conditions  to  wfaick 
timber  had  been  brought  in  domestic  and  naval  applications,  it  iias 
been  admitted  in  all  times  a  desideratum  to  obtain  some  sobstanoe 
which  should  prevent  such  kind  of  action.''  (P.  4.) 

After  adverting  to  the  various  other  plans  which  haTe  been 
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proposed  for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot,  he  continued  by 

saying, 

*'  He  might  dispose  of  all  these,  because,  having  been  tried  fairly 
and  having  failed,  it  was  presumed  the  trials  had  not  led  to  any 
final  application.     He  should  take  up  only  that  one  which  he  had 
considered,  (as  far  as  its  chemical  principles  were  concerned,  and  as 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  case,)  and  thought  to  be  borne  out 
hy  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  substance  used,  as  being  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  proposed;  requiring  onlv  to  be  tried  to  justify  the 
full  assurance  of  its  use.    The  process  he  had  to  lay  before  them 
depended  upon  the  application  of  an  anti-destructive,  which  had 
been  long  known  as  a  very  active  body  in  all  such  cases,  namely. 
Corrosive  Sublimate;  for  every  anatomist  and  every  visitor  of  an 
anatomical  museum  knows  that  corrosive  sublimate  was,  and  is, 
used  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  most  delicate 
organic  tissues  and  parts,  even  such  things  as  the  brain  itself,  which 
are  liable  to  putrescence;  and  by  the  application  of  this  metallic 
preparation  they  can  be  prevented  from  going  to  decay,  and  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time.    This  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge;  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  other  chemists  have  re- 
ferred to  the  power  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  nature  of  its  ap- 
plication.    An  application  was  made  to  him  (Pr.  F.)  many  years 
ago,  which  afforded  him  great  gratification  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  preserve  Earl  Spencer's  library  from  decay 
by  the  book-worm.     It  had  been  proposed  to  apply  corrosive  sub- 
limate; and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  referred  to,  who  honoured  him 
by  asking  his  opinion  whether  the  volatility  of  that  body,  (called 
corrosive  sublimate  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  puri- 
^ed  by  volatilization,)  would  not  be  liable  to  create  such  an  atmo- 
sphere where  the  books  were  placed  as  would  be  injurious;  and 
which,  though  not  felt  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  would  affect  those 
who  wrote  and  studied  in  the  place.    His  opinion  then  was  against 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  which  agreed  with  that  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 
They  both  thought  it  might  possibly  be  hurtful  to  those  beings  who 
were  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  maggots  in  the  books. 

^*  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kyan,  considering  the  pro- 
perty of  corrosive  sublimate,  proposed  to  apply  it  to  timber  for 
the  prevention  of  the  dry  rot :  that  is,  cases  of  decay,  whether 
they  arise  from  the  action  of  the  seeds  of  cryptogamous  plamts, 
vegetating  in  the  wood,  or  from  the  presence  of  the  albuminous 
parts  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Kyan  thought  the  evil  might  be  stopped; 
t  hat  the  commencement  even  might  be  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination which  takes  place  between  the  corrosive  sublimate  and 
those  albuminous  particles  which  Berzelius,  and  others  of  the 
hig^hest  authority,  'consider  to  exist  in  and  form  the  essence  of 
wood  :  which  being  the  first  parts  that  run  to  decay,  cause  others 
to   decay  with  them.     Mr.  Kyan*s  conviction  was  such,  that  he 
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went  to  the  Admiralty  to  place  it  before  them.  They  reqaired 
certain  trials  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  application,  which 
trials  he  (Pr.  F.)  would  now  have  to  bring  forward.  After  these 
were  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years,  the  Admiralty  adiised 
Mr.  Kyan  to  take  out  a  patent ;  and  were  still  engaged  in  ivatch- 
ing  the  progress  of  these  trials  since  that  period. 

*'  He  would  now  tell  them  how  it  was  proposed  to  prepare 
timber,  and  what  the  results  were.  The  proposition  was,  to  soak 
the  timber  itself  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Pr.  F. 
then  shewed  the  model  of  what  is  termed  a  tank,  in  which  the 
timber  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  solution.  He  said  the  meet- 
ing must  not  be  struck  with  the  name  of  that  which  a  few  yean , 
ago  was  rather  expensive,  but  now  a  cheap  application,  for  a 
pound  of  it  did  not  cost  much  in  proportion  to  the  good 
that  would  ensue;  which  he  (Pr.  F.)  thought  would  be  fallj 
confirmed  by  the  result,  after  a  few  years'  experience.  A  solutioo 
of  this  substance  is  made,  and  timber  is  placed  in  the  vessel. 
The  timber  is  held  down  in  such  a  way,  that,  when  inmiersed, 
on  the  fluid  being  pumped  in,  it  cannot  rise,  but  is  kept  aader 
the  surface,  there  being  beams  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  There  it 
is  left  for  a  week,  after  which  the  liquor  is  pumped  off,  the 
wood  is  removed,  and  it  comes' out  in  the  state  of  the  samples 
before  him.  This  being  done,  the  timber  is  dried,  and  said  to 
be  prepared :  it  has  been  applied  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  to  the 
new  buildings  in  the  Temple,  and  has  been  tested  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way,  of  which  some  account  will  now  be  given. 

''  Besides  the  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  timber,  it 
has  been  applied  to  various  fabrics  not  composed  of  wood,  as, 
for  instance,  canvass,  cottons,  tows,  and  hemp,  to  prevent  their 
decay.  Before  him  were  some  of  the  pieces  submitted  to  trial 
by  order  of  tbe  Admiralty,  three  years  ago,  in  the)  fungas-pit 
at  Woolwich,  which  he  (Pr.  F.)  went  the  other  day  to  see 
opened.  It  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  yard,  and  enclosed  by  wood 
on  all  sides,  having  a  double  wooden  cover ;  it  was  damp  of 
itself,  and  into  this  were  put  various  kinds  of  wood  of  which  thej 
wished  to  make  trial.  One  specimen  was  a  piece  of  timber  vrhiv^ 
came  out  at  the  end  of  three  years  as  sound  as  it  went  in;  but  the 
unprepared  timber  had  decayed  up  to  the  very  joint.  No  part 
of  it  had  been  left.  It  had  decayed  and  become  rotten  throogh- 
out,  but  the  piece  before  them  was  left  whole  and  sound,  aod  fit 
for  the  construction  of  vessels.  Last  week  he  saw  a  large  cube 
of  wood  which  had  been  there  first  for  three  years ;  it  was  takes 
out,  examined,  and  put  in  for  two  years  more,  altogether  making 
five  years.  That  cube  of  wood  was  again  taken  out,  and  exa- 
mined by  him  on  Tuesday  (the  19th  February);  it  was  perfectly 
hard  and  sound.  There  was  no  sign  of  decay  in  that  wood  whkh 
I .  had  been  submitted  to  the  rotting  action  for  five  years,  nor  of  that 

'  /  destruction  which  seems  to  have  come  on  so  soon  in  the  same  pit 

'f  with  other  pieces  of  wood. 
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<^Sir  Robert  Smirke  had  a  couple  of  posts  put  up  under  a 
dropping  eave,    and   both  were  exposed   to   the  same  actions. 
After  a  certain  time  one  of  them  decayed  ;  the  other  still  stands, 
having  been  preserved  by  the  power  of  this  substance.     There 
were  before  him  some  specimens  of  canvass  and  cotton  which  had 
been  in  various  ways  exposed  to  damp,  placed  in  a  cellar  on  the 
10th  December,  1832,  and  left  till  the  2Ist  February,  1833:  they 
were  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  that  evening. 
Another,  a  prepared  and  unprepared  piece,  which  had  been  coiled 
up  in  a  cellar  from  the  15th  December,  and  left  to  the  21st  Fe- 
bruary, 1833.    The  opposite  e£fects  seen  were  produced  by  the 
same   circumstances  of  exposure  on    prepared   and  unprepared 
calico.     One  was  as  it  went  in,  but  the  other  was  the  calico  cor- 
responding to  it,  which  had  rotted  and  decayed.      It  was  not 
possible  to  unfold  without  destroying  it,  yet  it  had  been  similarly 
exposed  as  the  first.     Nothing  could  here  deceive  regarding  the 
appearance  of  mildew;  the  difference  between  the  two  was  so 
evident,  that  no  person  could  make  a  mistake  about  them :  pne 
had  run  into  decay  and  was  falling  to  pieces. 

"  Now  he  (Pr.  F.)  must  confess,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  was  /  * 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  preservative  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate.  , 
He  knew  beforehand  that  it  would  preserve  things  far  more  liable 
to  decay  than  timber,  canvass,  and  cotton,  but  had  had  doubts  as 
to  its  application.  His  query,  in  the  first  place,  had  been,  was  this 
preventive  or  anti-corruptive  substance  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
remain  there,  or  was  the  efi*ect  not  merely  a  temporary  one,  that 
would  pass  away  after  a  time;  and  in  the  timber  of  vessels  which 
were  exposed  to  the  bilgewater,  and  other  water,  where  vessels  were 
not  coppered,  was  the  sublimate  not  likely  to  be  removed,  and  its 
effects  destroyed  ?  And,  if  that  were  not  the  case,  was  there  not 
a  fatal  injury  that  might  arise  from  the  production  of  a  noxious  at- 
mosphere? The  answer  was  *  No,  we  expect  not;  for  chemical 
combination  has  taken  place  between  the  corrosive  sublimate  and 
the  body  to  be  preserved;  and  it  prevents  the  destructive  power 
going  on,  by  combining  and  forming  a  new  chemical  compound 
with  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  wood.'  This  being  to  him  at  that 
time  a  doubtful  opinion,  he  wished  to  obtain  some  proofs  for  his 
own  satisfaction."  (P.  7.) 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  detail  experiments  which 
he  had  made,  and  which  had  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  ' 
the  anticipation  above  expressed.    He  proved  that  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the ' 
destructible  matter  of  the  wood,  converting  it  into  insoluble 
and  enduring  timber* 

**  Therefore  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  when  they  thus  come  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  chemical  union,  that  the  properties  of  the  ori- 
ginal substance  should  be  free  to  act.  No ;  part  of  the  properties 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  were  subdued,  and,  in  fact,  the  substance 
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was  not  in  that  state  in  which  it  could  be  volatilized,  or  remoTed 
at  ordinary  temperatures.    Very  simple  proofs  would  be  satis&c- 
tory.     It  occurred  to  him  to  take  some  of  the  prepared  canvass, 
washing  it  thoroughly  in  water  several  times,  to  see  if  the  sublimate 
could  be  removed  from  the  cloth.     Calico  was  taken  in  prefereoce, 
because  it  seemed  more  easily  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  new  che- 
mical combination,  if  that  could  be  effected.    He  thought  it  would 
be  the  most  conclusive  proof  to  be  obtained ;  for,  if  the  properties 
of  the  compound  would  resist  the  application  of  water  in  calico, 
they  would  of  course  do  so  in  timber,  where  the  substance,  com- 
bining with  the  sublimate,  was  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  sap- 
vessels.     Not  being  satisfied  with  the  work  of  others,  he  washed 
the  prepared  calico  himself  in  water:  he  then  shewed  a  board  on 
which  he  had  put  this  washed  calico;  on  one  part  was  shown  the 
portion  of  prepared  calico  which  had  been  washed,  and  on  the  other 
a  similar  piece  unprepared.    The  latter  was  covered  with  a  coat  of 
fungus  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  the  former  was  quite  free  from  it. 
To  be  certain  whether  the  calico  so  prepared  and  washed  did  retain 
any  mercury,  and  to  assure  himself  that  it  had  not  been  acciden- 
tally so  placed  in  the  damp  cellar  that  it  was  left  uncorroded,  while 
the  unprepared  piece  was  corroded,   a  portion  was  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  he  could,  though  to  the  injury  of 
the  whole  material,  separate  the  mercury.    By  washing  the  prepanred 
calico  in  water,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  portion  of  the  metal, 
but  the  mercury  was  separated  by  nitric  acid,  showing  that  it  had 
been  in  combination:  and  there  was  no  reason,  after  such  trials,  to 
suppose  it  could  be  washed  away,  or  rise  as  vapour,  and  be  inju- 
rious.    These  two  or  three  experiments  influenced  him  in  giving  his 
judgment,  that  the  process  would  be  found  efiectual  in  preservin*;' 
timber.     He  added,  I  think  the  improvement  so  great  as  fully  to 
justify  its  extensive  application."  (P.  12.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Malignant  Cholera  in  Manchester, 
considered  chiefly  in  their  Bearing  on  the  Contagiousness  and 
the  Secondary  Causes  of  the  Disease.  To  which  are  added, 
some  Remarks  on  the  Treatment,  With  an  illustrative  Chart. 
By  Henry  Gaulter,  m.d.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  &c.— 
8vo.  pp.  206.     Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

Dr.  Gaulter  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  have  recently 
approached  the  much  discussed,  but  certainly  not  definitely  settled, 
subject  of  cholera,  with  sufficient  ability  to  induce  us  again  to 
recur  to  it :  but  in  his  work  we  find  so  very  interesting  a  sketch  of 
the  disease  as  it  appeared  at  Manchester,  together  with  so  wtad 
and  so  philosophical  a  view  of  many  points  that  have  excited  the 
attention  of  many,  and  even  the  temper  of  some  physicians,  that 
we  should  neither  do  justice  to  him  nor  to  our  readers,  if  we  did 
not  give  some  account  of  the  general  objects  of  his  woik. 
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It  appears  that  at  Manchester  the  local  authorities  did  not  sleep 
npon  their  posts,  nor  neglect  their  duty;  for,  before  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  disease,  the  town  was  inspected  by  a  well-organized 
board  of  health,  and,  from  their  report,  the  most  dreadful  havoc 
might  be  fairly  expected,  if  they  were  visited  by  the  common 
enemy,  cholera.  In  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  there  were  such 
scenes  of  filth,  and  crowding,  and  dilapidation, — such  habits  of 
intemperance  and  low  sensuality, — and,  in  some  districts,  such 
unmitigated  want  and  wretchedness,  that  the  picture  of  the  **  moral 
and  physical  state*'  of  the  poor,  which  was  drawn  by  a  member  of 
the  board,  seemed,  to  the  minds  of  many  among  the  more  easy 
inhabitants,  as  little  less  than  a  malicious  libel  on  the  town.  But 
still.  Dr.  Gaulter  says  that  the  visitation  of  the  disease  was  far 
more  limited,  and  far  less  destructive,  than  had  been  predicted. 
"The  comparative  mildness  of  the  invasion,  however,  far  from 
lessening  the  interest  of  the  inquiry,  increases  it.  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  why  a  population,  represented  to  be  sunk  in  the  deepest 
poverty  and  immorality,  should  have  escaped  on  such  easy  terms ; 
why  a  soil,  so  seemingly  favourable  to  the  pestilence,  should  hap- 
pily have  yielded  so  scanty  a  produce  of  victims?" 

Dr.  Gaulter  examined  the  first  three  hundred  cases  that  occurred 
in  Manchester.     He  commenced  his  very  important  investigation 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  errors  and  fallacies  to  which  the  inquiry 
was  liable.     The  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  evidence  from 
the  poor  and  uneducated  is  well  known:  "nor  are  the  poor  the 
only  deceivers.     The   inquirer  is  himself,  from  an   unconscious 
bias,  not  seldom  in  pursuit  less  of  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
wherever  it  may  lead,  than  of  some  preconceived  opinion,  or  ex- 
clusive system.     He  is  a  contagionist,  and  puts  but  one  kind  of 
question,  or  hears  but  one  class  of  answers :  ne  is  an  adversary  to 
contagion,  and  interrogates  only  on  localities  and  miasm.''    This 
is  most  unfortunately  but  too  true.     Most  men  have  formed  some 
opinion  before  they  begin  their  inquiries,  and  these,  are  too  often 
conducted  with  the  sole  object  of  supporting  that  opinion.     They 
examine  their  witnesses  with  the  same  partiality  that  an  advocate 
does  in  a  court  of  law,  whose  only  wish  is  to  gam  the  day.     If  the 
true  bearings  of  the  case  suit  his  purpose  best,  the  truth,  and  all 
the  truth,  may  probably  appear;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little 
ex'parte  testimony  suits  his  case  better,  why  then  one  side  of  the 
question  is  very  hard  pushed,  and  the  other  is  evaded.    That  such 
ought  not  to  be,  but  that  such  is  the  spirit  with  which  medical  in- 
vestigations are  conducted,  cannot  be  denied,  and  must  be  deeply 
lamented  by  every  real  philanthropist.     In  justice  to  Dr.  Gaulter, 
we  must  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  **  few  impartial."    Judging  from 
the  mode  in  which  his  inquiries  were  made,  and  from  the  inferences 
he  draws  from  the  information  he  obtained,  it  appears  certain  to  us 
that  his  object  is  truth,  not  victory. 

At  Manchester,  as  in  many  other  places,   the  precautionary 
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measures  adopted  were  far  from  adequate  to  the  intended  purpose : 
Dr.  G.  humourously  observes,  that  '*  the  board  resolved  on  doin^; 
something,  seemed  to  have  copied  the  example  of  the  country 
gentleman  described  by  Addison,  who  thought  to  keep  out  the 
crows  by  nailing  up  his  park-gate."  "  But,"  says  Dr.  G-,  "what- 
ever the  precautionary  measures  had  been,  the  same  result  would 
have  followed;  for  the  coaches  did  not  bring  it,  and  it  neither 
sailed  here,  nor  glided  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  us,  propelled  by 
the  force  of  steam :  it  arose  upon  the  spot.*'  Of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  he  gives  ample  evidence.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary impression  which  so  generally  prevails,  nothing  appears  to 
Dr.  Gaulter  better  attested  in  the  records  of  this  epidemic,  as 
nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly 
communicable  from  man  to  man,  its  dissemination  over  so  large  a 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  has  been,  on  the  whole,  affected  with- 
out contagion,  by  the  successive  springing  up,  sometimes  in  dis- 
tant, but  more  commonly  in  adjacent  places,  of  the  poison, 
whatever  this  may  be,  that  causes  the  disease. 

Dr.  G.  follows  up  this  opinion  by  making  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  respecting  the  fallacious  modes  of  argument  adopted  by 
those  who  assert  that  the  disease  is  always,  or  never,  contagious; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of  his  ingenuity  and 
originality  of  thought,  that  he  finds  room  to  say  much  that  is  new 
upon  a  subject  that  we  really  thought  had  been  worn  threadbare, 
and  deprived  of  the  slightest  remnant  of  novelty. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera,  the  one  great  indication,  in  the 
author's  belief,  is  to  stop  the  serous  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
or  to  assist  nature  in  that  spontaneous  effort  to  suppress  it  which 
she  seldom  fails  to  make.  The  venous  injection  was  tried  in  about 
eight  cases,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The  saline  remedies 
of  Dr.  Stevens  were  not  confided  in,  having  been  found  ineffectual 
in  the  stage  of  collaps.e,  and  inferior  to  the  ordinary  practice  in 
the  incipient  stage.  The  cold-water  plan  of  Dr.  Shute  was 
adopted  in  two  or  three  instances,  without  the  extraordinary  bene- 
fit which  attended  the  use  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  know,  in  more  precise  terms,  what  benefit  was  ob- 
tained from  this  plan.  It  might  not  be  '*  extraordinary,"  and  still 
sufficiently  advantageous  to  justify  its  repetition.  The  only  novel 
practice  which  was  thought  to  succeed  was  that  of  administering 
repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic;  and  upon  this  plan  of  treatment 
there  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Langfoix),  at  p.  151. 
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GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

Cases  of  Urinary  Abscess.     [From  Macfarlaite's  Surgical 

Reports.] 

Case  I.     Stricture  of  the  Urethra^  giving  rise  to  Urinary  Abscess 

and  Extravasation :  Cure, 

R.  C,  Get.  thirty-five,  admitted  23d  May,  1831.  Had  frequent 
calls  to  void  urine,  which  was  passed  after  painful  and  long-continued 
straining,  in  a  twisted  stream  not  larger  than  a  thread.  These 
symptoms  commenced  five  years  before,  after  a  gonorrhoea,  which 
was  cured  by  stimulating  injections.  On  the  introduction  of  a  small 
catgut  bougie,  a  stricture  was  discovered  about  three  inches* from 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  behind  which  a  good  deal  of  thickening 
and  irregularity  of  the  canal  was  felt  for  more  than  two  inches. 
There  was  also  a  second  stricture  behind  the  bulb,  through  which 
the  smallest  instrument  could  not  be  passed.  The  prostate  gland 
was  enlarged. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  admitted,  and  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  urethra,  he  had  a  smart 
rigor,  followed  by  the  usual  febrile  excitement.  On  the  following 
day,  I  found  him  labouring  under  acute  peritonitis;  the  abdomen 
was  tumid  and  exquisitely  painful ;  there  was  incessant  vomiting, 
urgent  thirst  and  constipation;  the  countenance  was  anxious,  and 
the  pulse  small,  sharp,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute. 
He  was  put  under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  both  general  and 
local ;  but  for  several  days  the  symptoms  continued  alarming,  and 
did  not  subside  until  ptyalism  was  excited  by  repeated  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  he  complained  of  increased  pain  and  diffi- 
culty in  micturition;  and  his  urine  was  for  the  first  time  tinged  with 
blood.  A  small,  hard,  circumscribed  tumor  was  discovered  in  the 
perineeum,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scrotum, 
where  the  irregularity  leading  from  the  first  stricture  terminated. 
As  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  leeches  were 
applied,  followed  by  fomentations,  an  anodyne  enema,  &c.;  but 
although  it  got  larger  during  the  two  following  days,  it  did  not  fluc- 
tuate. At  this  time  I  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening  the 
tumor,  particularly  when  I  found  that,  by  pressing  it,  a  few  drops 
of  pus  escaped  from  the  urethra.  It  appeared  probable  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  canal  connected  with  the  external  tumor  had  ulcerated, 
and  that  the  pus  was  contained  in  a  circumscribed  cavity  in  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Had  I  been  satisfied 
that  this  supposition  was  correct,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  make 
a  free  incision  into  the  part,  from  a  conviction,  that  had  the  urethra 
been  actually  perforated  by  ulceration,  the  urine,  which  might  have 
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been  prevented  for  a  few  days  from  escaping  into  the  surrouDdio^ 
parts  by  the  lining  of  lymph  forming  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  mast 
sooo  have  destroyed  this  barrier,  and  become  extensively  difitised 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  perinesum  and  scrotum.  But  as  the 
perineal  tumor  was  small,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  and  as  it  was 
possible  that  the  pus,  which  could  be  pressed  from  it  along  the  penis, 
might  be  furnished  from  the  surface  of  the  dilated  urethra,  imme- 
diately behind  the  stricture  without  the  existence  of  a  breach  in  the 
canal,  I  determined  to  watch  the  case  narrowly,  and  to  delay 
making  an  incision  until  the  appearances  were  less  equivocal.  1 
have  seen  more  than  one  case,  where,  by  gradually  pressing  the  pus 
along  the  urethra,  and  preventing  its  accumulation  at  the  affected 
part,  the  tumor  has  disappeared,  and  an  external  opening  been  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  1  would  therefore  be  extremely  cautious  in 
making  incisions  into  the  perinoeum,  unless  extravasation  of  urine 
had  actually  occurred,  or  was  unequivocally  impending,  especially 
in  the  unhealthy  and  broken  down  individuals  who  are  so  generally 
the  subjects  of  this  disease. 

On  the  evening  of  the  dd,  the  tumor  in  the  perineum  began  to 
increase,  and  to  lose  its  circumscribed  form;  and,  before  the  hour 
of  visit  on  the  4th,  the  tumefaction  had  extended  along  the  scrotum, 
penis,  and  groins,  to  near  the  umbilicus:  the  skin  was  red  and  hot, 
and  there  was  less  urine  passed  by  the  penis  than  formerly.  It  was 
evident  that  the  abscess  had  given  way,  and  that  the  urine  was  es- 
caping by  a  preternatural  opening  in  the  urethra.  The  patient  was 
therefore  placed  on  a  table,  and  secured  as  for  lithotomy,  a  catheter 
was  passed  until  its  point  rested  on  the  stricture,  and  an  inciston 
two  inches  in  length  made  into  the  tumor,  giving  exit  to  pas  and 
urine,  and  showing  that  the  walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick,  and 
lined  by  a  dense  layer  of  lymph.  One  or  two  gentle  attempts  were 
made  to  pass  a  small  catheter  into  the  bladder,  both  by  the  penis 
and  wound,  but,  from  the  sofl  and  sloughy  state  of  the  part<(,  this 
was  impracticable.  It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  free 
opening  which  was  made  would  permit  the  urine  to  escape,  and  put 
an  end  to  farther  extravasation.  A  pledget  of  oiled  lint  was  intro- 
duced between  the  edges  of  the  wound;  the  tumefied  integuments 
were  freely  scarified ;  warm  fomentations  applied ;  and  he  was  or- 
dered a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium  at  bed-time. 

5th.  Is  much  better,  has  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  countenance 
is  less  anxious;  swelling  and  redness  of  integuments  greatly  dimi- 
nished; voids  his  urine  freely  through  the  wound;  pulse  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  soft;  tongue  white,  but  moist. 

For  several  days  the  constitutional  symptoms  continued  moderate, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  regained  their  natoral 
appearance  without  sloughing  taking  place ;  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  hardness  and  erysipelatous  redness  of  the  abdominal  inte- 
guments, from  the  symphisis  pubis  to  near  the  umbilicus.  On  tbe 
10th,  fluctuation  was  felt;  two  openings  were  made,  and  several 
ounces  of  fetid  pus,  with  some  shreds  of  dead  cellular  substance. 
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ivere  discharged.  This  abscess  was  found  to  communicate  with  the 
opening  in  the  perineeum,  showing  that  there  was  a  considerable 
destruction  of  the  cellular  texture  between  the  penis  and  pubes. 
Ordered  full  diet,  and  six  ounces  of  wine  daily. 

The  symptoms  continued  favourable;  the  discharge  from  the 
different  openings  was  moderate;  their  edges  were  florid  and  gra* 
nulating;  and  his  health  was  improving.  On  the  evening  of  the 
23d  he  had  a  smart  rigor,  and  at  the  visit  on  the  24th  he  complained 
of  pain,  on  pressure,  in  the  lower  part  of  abdomen;  the  pulse  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  sharp ;  the  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  the  skin 
hot,  but  moist;  and  the  respiration  hurried;  the  half  of  the  wound 
in  the  perinfeum  had  closed,  but  the  urine  continued  to  pass  through 
it  in  a  full  and  free  stream. — Cluniluvium  stat.     01.  Ricini. 

On  the  25th,  the  febrile  symptoms  and  abdominal  pain  bad  almost 
subsided ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  again  attempted  to  pass  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  but  without  success.  The  urethra,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  scrotum  to  the  bulb,  was  so  soft  and  ragged,  that 
the  instrument,  by  the  slightest  force,  could  have  been  passed  in 
any  direction:  I  therefore  ceased  to  attempt  its  introduction,  until 
the  parts  had  become  firmer  and  more  consolidated. 

On  the  2d  July,  the  openings  in  perineeo  and  above  pubes  were 
nearly  healed ;  and  the  whole  urine  was  voided  by  the  penis  in  a 
small  irregular  stream.  On  the  20th,  the  parts  were  completely 
cicatrized,  and  for  the  first  time  a  small  catgut  bougie  was  passed 
through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder.  This  was  repeated  daily, 
and  retained  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  size  of  the  instrument  being 
gradually  increased,  until  the  largest  could  be  easily  introduced. 
By  this  treatment,  the  stream  of  urine  increased;  the  stricture  was 
destroyed;  the  irregularity  of  the  canal  removed;  and  he  was  dis- 
missed, cured,  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  necessity  for  prompt  and  active  treatment,  and  the  great  be- 
nefit of  free  and  early  incisions  in  this  class  of  diseases,  are  now  well 
known  and  acknowledged.  The  object  of  the  treatment  consists 
in  laying  freely  open  the  perineal  tumor,  so  as  to  promote  the  egress 
of  the  urine,  and  prevent  its  extensive  diffusion  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture. When  extravasation  occurs,  it  extends  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  parts  i^  speedily  destroyed.  I  have,  however, 
succeeded  in  two  cases,  where  the  scrotum  and  penis  were  red  and 
swollen,  by  early  and  free  incisions,  followed  by  warm  anodyne  fo- 
mentations, not  only  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  extravasation, 
but  also  in  preventing  that  destructive  sloughing  of  the  parts  which 
is  so  generally  and  rapidly  produced.  The  extent  to  which  the 
urine  has  spread,  can  in  general  be  ascertained  by  the  dusky  red- 
ness of  the  int.  guments,  which  is  always  present,  and  which  some- 
tiroes  makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
extravasation  has  taken  place  into  the  subjacent  cellular  texture. 
The  history  and  peculiar  character  of  this  disease  are  in  general  so 
obviously  and  unequivocally  marked,  as  seldom  to  render  its  recog- 
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nition  difficult.  I  have  met  with  two  cases,  however,  in  which  it 
was  mistaken  for  other  diseases  by  well-informed  surgeons;  and,  in 
one  of  these,  the  neglect  of  the  proper  treatment  proved  fatal. 

Case  II.      Urinary  Abscess  and  Extravasation  mistaken  for 

Erysipelas:  Death, 

I  was  requested  by  a  surgeon  in  town  to  visit  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  long  laboured  under  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Eight  dayi 
previously,  a  small  painful  tumor  began  to  form  in  the  perinsum, 
which  gradually  increased;  and  was  followed,  in  four  days,  by  a 
sudden  swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  which  extended  rapidly 
to  the  groins,  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  abdomen,  and  was 
speedily  productive  of  redness  of  the  integuments ;  which  in  a  few 
hours  assumed  a  violet  colour.  The  urine  continuing  to  dribble 
from  the  penis,  it  was  supposed  that  the  disease  was  erysipelas,  and 
that  the  external  swelling  had  no  connexion  with  the  urethra.  1 
made  several  free  incisions  into  the  aflfected  parts,  which  were 
gangrenous,  and  gave  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  urine  mixed 
with  pus.  Through  one  of  these  openings,  in  the  situation  of  the 
original  tumor  in  the  perinseum,  I  succeeded  in  passing  an  elastic 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  drawing  off  two  pounds  of  urine. 
From  the  extent  of  the  extravasation,  the  dissipated  habits  of  the 
patient,  who  was  a  dram-drinker,  and  had  been  long  in  a  warm 
climate,  and  the  great  typhoid  depression  which  existed,  but  little 
benefit  followed  this  treatment.  He  did  not  survive  more  than 
twelve  hours. 

On  dissection,  besides  the  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tex- 
ture and  integuments  externally,  it  was  found  that  the  urine  was 
extensively  extravasated  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  pelvis, 
having  passed  along  the  crura  of  the  penis,  and  under  the  symphisis 
pubis,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  sloughy  cavity  on 
the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Should  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  have  attended 
the  formation  and  advancement  of  the  tumor  in  the  perinseum,  we 
find  that  these  change  their  type,  and  become  distinctly  typhoid, 
so  soon  as  the  urine  has  begun  to  spread  into  the  adjoining  cellular 
substance.  I  have  also  observed,  that  these  in  their  turn  disappear, 
the  countenance  losing  its  sunk  and  haggard  jappearance,  the  tongue 
its  red  edges  and  furred  surface,  the  pulse  its  irritable  and  wiry  beat, 
and  the  skin  its  coldness,  whenever  the  further  extravasation  of  urine 
is  prevented  by  a  free  incision  into  the  perineeum,  and  the  cellular 
texture  is  unloaded  by  numerous  scarifications. 
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Florlferb  ut  spec  In  laltibui  omnia  llbtnt, 
OmaU  not,  itidem,  depudmaraurM  dicu. 

PHY8IOLOOT. 

Case  of  Aiiencephalism,  A  poor  woman,  aged  thirty,  mother  of 
two  children,  was  delivered  of  a  third  in  April,  1830;  it  was  male 
and  anencephalic,  and  yet  it  lived  for  thirty-two  hours.  Since  that 
period,  the  woman  had  dreaded  being  again  pregnant,  as  '*  she  was 
certain  (she  said)  that  she  should  bear  nothing  but  monsters.'*  On 
4th  July  of  next  year,  she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child ;  and  this 
also  was  anencephalic.  It  lived  for  twenty  hours.  The  respira- 
tions  were  feeble  and  distressing,  and,  soon  after  birth,  the  face  and 
body  became  of  a  blue  colour,  which  deepened  more  and  more  to 
a  blackish  hue.  Its  size  was  that  of  a  full-grown  and  healthy  child. 
The  shape  of  the  head  was  most  extraordinary;  the  level  of  its 
vertex  was  on  a  line  with  the  root  of  the  nose,  its  dimensions  were 
much  contracted,  as  well  from  side  to  side  as  from  before  back- 
wards; the  face  was  fully  formed,  but  the  forehead  and  eye-brows 
were  wanting;  the  eyes  were  startingly  projecting,  in  consequence 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  upper  part  of  their  orbit,  and  were  situated  at 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  head;  the  inclination  of  the  face  was 
sloping  backwards,  so  that  the  facial  angle  was  much  smaller  than 
usual.  On  a  careful  examination  after  death,  the  whole  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull  was  found  wanting,  and  the  open  cavity  was 
bounded  by  a  rim  formed  by  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones;  the  basis  of  the  cranium  was  much  contracted  in  size  in  all 
Its  dimensions;  the  posterior  wall  was  inclined  forwards,  so  that 
the  OS  occipitis  appeared  to  rise  vertically,  in  a  line  with  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  hence  there  were,  in  reality,  no  occi- 
pital fossee;  the  anterior  fossee  were  scarcely  distinguishable ;  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone;  the  os 
frontis  consisted  of  two  small  pieces,  joined  to  each  other  in  the 
median  line;  and  each  piece  consisted  of  two  laminee,  one  of  which 
represented  the  orbital  plate,  the  other  the  globular  portion ;  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid  was  wanting;  the  petrous  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  was  fully  formed,  while  the  squamous  plate 
was  very  imperfect;  the  parietal  bones,  in  shape  and  appearance, 
were  like  a  narrow  band  or  rim  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  tem- 
poral bones;  the  basilar  process  was  placed  vertically.  All  the 
vertebree  were  perfect.  The  scalp  was  covered  with  long  hair,  and 
extended  somewhat  beyond  the  bony  margin  of  the  cranium,  and 
then  became  suddenly  continuous  with  a  red-coloured  thin  mem- 
brane, which  supplied  the  place  of  the  vertex ;  it  adhered  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  cicatrix.  On 
dissecting  this  off,  a  soft  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  of  a 
fibro -cellular  tissue,  without  any  trace  of  cerebral  substance,  was 
found  to  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  cranium;  it  adhered 
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Strongly  to  the  dura  mater  in  all  directions:  the  cerebram,  cere- 
bellum, and  tuber  annulare  were  quite  deficient;  the  upper  end  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  from  the  tuber;  it  had  no  connexion  with 
the  fibrous  substance  described  above.  The  spinal  marrow  was  also 
quite  normal.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerres 
in  the  cranium :  in  the  orbit,  the  former  was  founds  but  very  small, 
flattened,  and  reduced  to  an  empty  neurilema ;  posteriorly  it  was 
lost  in  the  dura  mater;  the  eyes  were  large,  and  the  retina  per- 
fectly developed.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  of  the  cerebral  nerves 
within  the  cranium,  except  of  the  tri.emini,  which  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  plexilorm  ganglion,  situated  in  the  fibrous  mass;  and, 
as  this  substance  was  infiltrated  with  blood,  the  nerves  were  with 
difficulty  traced.  The  facial  and  auditory  nerves  were  not  attached 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  lay  loose  and  unattached  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium;  on  the  outside  of  the  cranium  they  seemed 
quite  healthy;  the  auditory  organs  were  fully  formed.  The  spinal 
nerves  were  all  normal  in  structure  and  arrangement.  The  carotid 
arteries  were  very  small,  and  terminated  in  the  fibrous  mass;  the 
vertebral  were  shrivelled  to  mere  threads.  Lungs  nearly  healthy; 
the  ductus  arteriosus  and  the  foramen  ovale  were  quite  open.  The 
abdominal  viscera  were  perfect;  meconium  was  found  in  the  large 
intestines. — Med.  Chir.  Journal. 


PATHOLOGY. 

Cases  of  Dropsy  and  Gangrene  occurring  in  a  Family  wLo  had 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  unwholesome  Potatoes;  with  Remarks. 
By  Alexander  Peddie,  Esq.  Surgical  Hospital. 

Case  I.  On  the  13th  December  1832,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
Mary  Clapperton,  eetat.  nineteen  months,  at  the  Causewayside,  as 
an  out-door  patient  of  the  Edinburgh  Surgical  Hospital.  On  her 
left  cheek,  half  way  between  the  mouth  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  there 
was  a  portion  of  integument  of  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  dark, 
pulpy,  and  exhaling  a  fetid  smell.  Over  the  cheek  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  the  parts  were  much  swelled, 
very  hard,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour;  some  parts,  especially  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sore,  having  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  othe» 
a  bluish  black  appearance.  The  child  had  a  dull  listless  aspect,  a 
loaded  tongue,  and  a  quick  feeble  pulse. 

The  parents  stated,  that  a  few  weeks  before,  she  had  had  a  mild 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the  rash  of  which  extended  merely  over  the 
chest,  and  receded  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A  small  hard  swelliog 
then  appeared  a  little  below  the  present  sphacelated  part,  and  after 
some  blood  was  abstracted  from  it  bv  leeching,  the  appearances  just 
described  were  gradually  displayed.  On  questioning  the  parents 
as  to  the  kind  of  food  used  by  the  patient,  they  assured  me  that  A 
was  perfectly  wholesome. 

I  immediately  removed  the  mortified  part,  and  found  a  conside- 
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rable  cavity  underneath,  and  the  integuments  undermined  in  every 
direction,  apparently  extending  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  external 
appearances  already  described.  The  Unguentum  Resinosum  with 
an  equal  part  of  the  Oleum  Terebinthinee,  covered  by  a  poultice, 
was  applied  to  the  sore;  and  this  dressing  was  removed  four  times 
a  day.  I  directed  also  that  a  purgative  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, and  that  the  child's  strength  should  be  supported  by  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine.  In  consequence  of  the  above  dressings  to  the 
sore,  the  application  of  the  Tinctura  Saponis  c.  Opio  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  the  exhibition  of  wine,  of  which  about  one  gill 
was  taken  daily,  in  a  few  days  the  greater  bulk  of  the  swelling 
had  diminished,  the  parts  assumed  a  healthy  colour,  the  ulcer 
showed  a  good  healing  surface,  and  the  patient  appeared  lively. 
The  wine  was  now  withdrawn;  sago  provided  as  diet;  and  a  lotion 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  a  compress  and  bandage,  applied  to 
the  parts.  Under  this  treatment  the  ulcer  was  completely  cica- 
trized by  the  1 2th  January,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly  healthy. 

Case  II.  Alexander  Clapperton,  aetat.  six,  was  also  seen  by  me 
on  the  13th  December.  I  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire  propped  up 
with  pillows;  his  face  pale  and  bloodless,  much  swollen,  particu- 
larly about  the  eyelids,  and  having  a  dull  languid  expression.  His 
abdomen  was  tumid,  the  inferior  extremities  oedematous  and  hot  on 
the  surface,  although  the  patient  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  impres- 
sions of  cold.  His  breathing  was  soft  but  hurried,  and  at  times 
interrupted;  and  on  auscultation  the  respiratory  sound  was  much 
less  distinct  than  usual.  His  pulse  was  small  and  rapid;  tongue 
pale ;  breath  fetid ;  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  and  his  stools 
dark  and  offensive.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  been  com- 
plaining much  for  ten  days,  during  the  few  last  of  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  lie  in  bed;  and  that  about  six  weeks  previously  he 
had  had  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  in  which  the  rash  had  been  perfect, 
and  his  recovery  easy.  I  desired  him  to  have  some  purgative  me- 
dicine immediately,  and  then  pills  containing  calomel  and  squills, 
one  to  be  taken  every  seven  or  eight  hours. 

14th.  Rather  worse.  Breathing  more  laborious;  fluctuation 
perceptible  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  oedema  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities  so  great  as  to  render  the  integuments  tense  and  shining. 
Frictions  with  the  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment  to  be  employed 
over  the  abdomen  and  chest,  the  calomel  and  squills  to  be  conti- 
nued, and  to  have  a  solution  of  the  supertartrate  of  potass  for  drink. 

l^th.     There  is  no  improvement.     Prescriptions  continued. 

1 6th.  Worse  in  every  respect.  Suffocation  frequently  threat- 
ened. Pulse  excessively  quick,  and  extinguishable  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  To  have  wine  occasionally,  and  two  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  repeated  twice  in  the  day. 

17th.     Died. 

On  inspection  of  the  body  two  days  after  death,  the  following 
appearances  were  observed.  Great  bloodlessness  of  the  whole  body. 
Strong  general  adhesions  in  the  chest.    The  right  lung  displaced, 
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and  much  compressed,  by  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  clear 
fluid.  The  lung  itself  more  fleshy  than  natural,  and  on  the  tip  of 
its  superior  lobe  a  considerable  deposition  of  lymph,  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  transparent  jelly.  The  left  lung  more  natural  in  appear- 
ance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchia 
thickened,  softened,  and  extremely  vascular.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  anterior  or  mediastinum  very  much  infiltrated  with  se- 
rum. A  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium.  The  heart 
pale,  and  containing  in  both  ventricles  large  polypi.  The  abdomen 
exhibited  evident  marks  of  inflammatory  action,  with  dropsical 
effusion  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Case  III.  Agnes  Clapperton,  setat.  four,  began  to  complain  on 
the  17th  December,  the  day  of  her  brother's  death.  At  first,  the 
symptoms  were  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  costive  bowels,  tumid  ab- 
domen, oedematous  legs,  and  scanty  urine.  In  a  few  days  these 
were  succeeded  by  pyrexia,  and  afterwards  by  nearly  the  same 
dropsical  appearances  as  have  been  described  in  the  case  of  her 
brother,  and  also  by  the  same  termination  on  the  29th  December. 
The  treatment  was  somewhat  different  from  that  pursued  in  the 
former  case.  As  the  disease  was  seen  from  its  commencement, 
bleeding  and  cathartics  were  resorted  to  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  febrile  symptoms,  and  succeeded  by  the  use  of  calomel  and 
squills,  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  a  blister,  and  in  the  last  stage, 
wine  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Oft  dissection  thirty  hours  after  death,  the  appearances  were 
these.  In  the  thorax  considerable  adhesions;  about  twelve  ounces 
of  serum  effused  into  the  right  side,  and  eight  ounces  into  the  left; 
great  hepatization  (the  red  hardening  of  Andral)  of  both  lungs;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-vessels  very  vascular;  and  the  heart 
extremely  pale,  and  containing  in  its  right  auricle  a  large  polypus. 
In  the  abdomen,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  effused;  the 
liver  much  enlarged;  a  large  polypus  in  the  vena  hepatica;  the 
gall-bladder  very  oedematous,  there  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  distance  between  its  coats;  the  covering  of  the  kidneys 
thickened,  but  they  themselves  natural,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
slightly  speckled  appearance  externally,  and  being  rather  softer 
than  usual  internally;  portions  of  the  intestines  very  vascular,  par- 
ticularly near  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  where  also  there  were 
several  tubercles,  and  a  slight  ulceration;  the  mesenteric  glands, 
especially  in  this  neighbourhood,  most  extensively  diseased,  beiof 
of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  some  of  them  solkl, 
others  containing  a  fluid  resembling  light-coloured  pus;  and  the 
glands  of  Peyer  in  many  parts  very  large  and  excavated. 

In  perusing  these  cases,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  dropsies  and  the  gangrenous  sore  may  naturally  be  expluoed 
by  a  previous  attack  of  scarlatina.  In  this  way  1  accounted  for  the 
first  two  cases.  But  on  learning  from  the  parents  of  Agnes 
Clapperton  that  she  had  not  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  scarlet 
fever  while  Mary  and  Alexander  had  it,  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
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for  another  cause  to  resolve  the  mystery.  For  a  week  after  A.  C. 
was  taken  ill  I  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.  Although  I  could 
perceive  that  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  that 
every  member  of  it  had  a  most  u nheal thy « aspect,  yet  my  inquiries 
as  to  bad  food  were  always  met  with  an  assurance  that  they  had 
been  living  on  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  wholesome.  A 
neighbour  of  the  family,  to  whom  I  next  applied  for  information , 
hinted  the  probability  of  bad  potatoes  being  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
as  she  knew  for  certain  that  the  Clappertons  had  lately  been  sub- 
sisting almost  entirely  on  such.  I  now  renewed  my  efforts  to  as- 
certain the  truth,  and  having  directly  charged  the  parents  of  the 
family  with  the  use  of  this  unwholesome  diet,  I  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing confession,  apparently  at  much,  expense  of  feeling. 

That  for  some  time  past  the  father  had  been  out  of  employment, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  family  were  left  perfectly  destitute; 
and,  havbg  too  much  pride  to  beg,  and  seeing  starvation  before  them, 
they  went  to  the  fields,  and  gathered  those  potatoes  which  are  ex* 
posed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  are  uniformly  rejected 
by  the  farmer  as  utterly  unfit  for  human  use.  That  the  potatoes  in 
question  were  frosted,*  were  watery  in  consistence,  some  of  them 
of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  all  of  them 
having  an  excessively  bitter  taste.  That  in  gathering  these  potatoes 
from  the  field,  they  often  met  with  people  similarly  employed,  but 
did  not  think  that  any  of  them  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  human 
food,  but  were  merely  obtaining  them  for  pigs ;  indeed,  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  one  eating  such  potatoes.  That  this  had  been 
their  aliment  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
December  1832,  and  that  they  had  perhaps  only  a  single  meal  of 
another  kind  once  in  eight  days.  That  the  potatoes  had  such  a 
disagreeable  taste  as  to  be  loathed,  notwithstanding  all  the  modes 
of  preparation  which  their  ingenuity  could  devise  for  rendering  them 
more  palatable.  That  in  a  very  few  days  after  using  them,  the 
whole  family  were  seized  with  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels, 
followed  by  diarrhcea  of  a  green  watery  kind.  That  these  bad 
effects  continued  with  short  intervals  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
potatoes  were  used,  but  that  the  children  had  not  experienced  them 
so  severely  or  so  constantly  as  the  parents,  which  circumstance  was 
accounted  for  by  their  occasionally  getting  a  crust  of  bread  from 
some  of  the  neighbours. 

To  what  extent  the  unwholesome  food  just  described  may  have 
concurred  with  scarlatina  in  producing  the  effects  detailed  in  Cases 

*  These  potatoes,  it  may  be  necessarj  to  explain,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  through  the  day,  and  to  frost 
during  night.  Some  conceive  that  frost  effects  a  chemical  change  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  potatoe*root,  by  conrertine  its  mucilage  into  sugar,  from  which 
acetic  add  is  speedily  formed,  and  putretaction  induced.  Others,  agUD,  cobm- 
der  that  the  watery  part  of  the  potatoe  is  converted  into  ice,  which,  occupying  a 
larger  apace,  separates  the  solia  parts  farther  from  each  other,  and  produces,  in 
consequence,  a  partial  mtchanical  disorganisation  of  structure.' 
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I.  and  II.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  that  a  noxious  influence 
must  necessarily  have  been  exerted  by  it  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
patients,  and  consequently  have  disposed  their  systems  to  diseased 
action,  particularly  to  that  of  dropsical  effusion,  I  think  is  very 
obvious. 

In  the  case  of  Agnes  Clapperton,  however,  it  seems  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  bad  potatoes  were  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  dropsy. 
Being  aware  that  a  oropsical  tendency  is  often  shown  after  very 
slight  attacks  of  scarlatina,  my  inquiries  in  this  case  were  repeated 
and  strict;  but  I  was  uniformly  and  positively  assured  that,  althougb 
A.  C.  laboured  under  slight  diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  the  potatoe 
diet  still  in  use,  while  her  brother  and  sister  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
she  had  neither  sore  throat,  nor  rash,  nor  any  thing  which  could  in 
the  smallest  degree  indicate  the  existence  of  that  disease  in  her  per- 
son. The  parents  too  could  scarcely  be  deceived  if  any  symptom 
of  the  fever  had  been  present,  having  so  simple  and  decisive  a  test 
to  guide  them,  as  comparison  with  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the 
other  two  children. 

What  gives  additional  strength  to  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that 
the  same  effect  has  often  been  produced  by  the  same  cause,  namely, 
dropsy  from  frozen  surface  potatoes,  in  the  case  of  horses  and  cattle. 
I  have  examined  several  individuals  connected  with  farms  in  difie- 
rent  districts  of  the  country,  and  they  all  agree  that  feeding  cattle 
or  horses  even  for  a  very  short  time  on  such  potatoes,  unless  plenty 
o^  fodder  was  given  along  with  them,  would  inevitably  genente 
dropsical  effusion.  In  some  districts,  to  avoid  the  dreaded  evil. 
the  cattle,  being  principally  of  the  milch  kind,  are  never  allowed 
such  food;  the  horses  only  get  it  in  sparing  quantities;  but  the 
swine,  which  are  supposed  incapable  of  being  injured  by  vegetable 
productions,  however  rank  and  corrupt,  are  permitted  them  in  an 
unrestricted  abundance. 

A  Banffshire  informant  states,  that  in  his  part  of  the  countiy 
cases  of  dropsy  among  the  cattle  in  particular  are  very  frequeot, 
owing  to  the  use  of  these  potatoes,  without  a  sufficient  accompany- 
ing proportion  of  other  food.  He  represents  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  them  on  the  animal  to  be  shown,  first,  by  the  presence  of 
griping,  evinced  by  tossings  of  the  head,  movements  of  the  legs, 
especially  the  hind  ones,  and  rolling  on  the  ground ;  secondly,  by 
severe  frothy  purging;  then  by  difficult  respiration;  and  lastly,  by 
serous  effusion,  which  proves  speedily  fatal,  if  strong  purgatires, 
diuretics,  and  the  last  resource,  namely  tapping,  are  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Striking  points  of  analogy  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  between  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  above  statement  and  those  in  the  case  of 
Agnes  Clapperton.  Previous  to  the  dropsy,  she  had  the  gripins 
and  purging  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  certainly  not  by  toy 
means  so  severe  as  her  father  and  mother;  a  circumstance  which 
may  perhaps  explain  the  cause  of  their  immunity  hom  dropsical 
effusion;  for  it  does  not  seem  an  unlikely  supposition,  that,  bad 
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nature  made  the  same  efforts  in  her  case  to  throw  off  the  poisonous 
matter,  she  too  might  have  escaped  the  fatal  disease. 

I  may  here  mention,  however,  that  her  father  had  a  most  un- 
healthy, feeble  appearance,  and  her  mother  looked  even  worse,  had 
various  complaints,  and  among  the  rest  an  abortion  of  a  fourth 
months'  pregnancy,  all  which  ailments  were  not  improperly  attribu- 
table to  her  late  unwholesome  mode  of  living. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  had  acted  in 
generating  dropsy,  and  the  appearances  exhibited  by  dissection,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 

Indigestible  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  improper 
modes  of  living,  have  by  several  authors  been  admitted  as  the  cause 
of  dropsies.  Venables,  in  his  Clinical  Reports,  p.  14,  considers 
such  causes  as  undeniable,  and  states  a  case  of  dropsy  occurring 
from  the  use  of  fat  bacon  and  cheese.  Dr.  Ay  re,  and  several  other 
authors,  give  cases  both  of  hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  anasarca,  oc- 
curring separately,  and  in  conjunction,  from  indulgence  in  what  are 
called  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  immoderate  use  of  fer- 
menting liquors.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  disease  must  have 
originated  in  consequence  of  general  debility,  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect assimilation  and  conversion  of  aliment  into  chyle;  by  the 
scanty  proportion  of  nourishing  matter  taken  into  the  blood ;  and 
by  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  whole  vascular  system  from  the 
existence  of  long -continued  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  Now, 
though  the  unwholesome  potatoes  so  often  referred  to  might  not  give 
rise  to  dropsy,  by  any  specific  operation,  they  must  have  affected 
the  system  in  the  way  that  other  indigestible  substances  would  do. 

The  mass  of  disease  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands  of  Agnes 
Clapperton  may  throw  some  light  on  the  pathology  of  her  case.  It 
is  well  known  that  bad  food  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  such  de- 
generations ;  and  in  her  case,  where  the  structure  of  the  glands  was 
so  much  diseased,  it  was  impossible  that  the  fluids  could  circulate 
freely;  and  perhaps  the  fluid  resembling  pus  observed  in  so  great 
quantity  in  some  of  the  glands  was  in  reality  obstructed  chyle.  Dr. 
Ay  re,  p.  8,  states  a  case  of  ascites  proceeding  from  mesenteric  dis- 
ease, and  remarks,  that  inflammatory  action  is  propagated  from  the 
glands  to  the  serous  membrane  investing  them;  "  whence,  as  from 
a  point,  it  gradually  spreads  along  the  membranous  duplicature  of 
the  cavity.'^  In  the  case  of  Agnes  Clapperton,  a  similar  diffusion 
of  inflammatory  action  may  have  taken  place. — Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caspar  Hauser.  An  A  ccount  of  an  Individual  kept  in  a  Dungem, 
separated  from  all  Communication  with  the  World  from  early 
Childhood  to  about  the  Age  of  Seventeen.  Drawn  up  from  Legal 
DocuroeDts.  By  Anselm  von  Feuerbach,  President  of  one  of  the 
Bavarian  Courts  of  Appeal.    Translated  from  the  Grerman. 

Mai9y  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  an  account  of  an  individual  who  it  was  repre- 
sented had  been  found  in  Nuremberg,  in  a  condition  which  lefthi« 
previous  life  enveloped  in  the  greatest  mystery.  This  individual  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  short  but  extraordinary  narrative,  which 
may  be  truly  termed  a  romance  of  real  life.  To  the  physiologist 
and  metaphysician  it  is  a  most  invaluable  record,  as  shedding  a  nev 
and  most  unforeseen  light  on  some  of  the  most  intricate  questions 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
being,  except  as  connected  with  circumstances  which  fairly  come 
within  the  design  of  a  medical  work.  All  that  may  be  necessary  to 
state  at  present  is,  that  when  Hauser  was  found,  he  appeared  to  be 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  never  learned  to  speak, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  had  been  shut  out  during  his  wlM>le 
life  from  all  communication  with  the  world,  in  a  narrow  dark  dun- 
geon, in  which  he  was  always  obliged  to  remain  in  a  sitting  posture, 
that  his  food  had  invariably  been  bread  and  water;  in  fact,  that  he 
had  enjoyed  a  mere  animal  existence. 

'<  light  had  never  sho^»upon  this  being,  either  on  his  eye  or  on 
his  soul ;  and  when  he  emerged  from  his  lonesome  darkness,  he  was 
like  a  new-born  child  in  respect  to  all  which  must  be  acquired  b^i 
experience,  whilst  the  instruments  for  acquiring  that  experience, 
the  natural  faculties,  of  course  differed  from  those  of  a  child  so  for 
as  they  were  affected  by  the  mere  age  or  growth  of  tlie  individual* 

His  physical  appearance  when  he  appeared  at  Nuremberg  is  thus 
detailed.  He  was  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  about  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  old.  His  chin  and  lips  were  very  thinly  covered 
with  down ;  the  dentes  sapientice  were  wanting.  His  skin  was  fine 
and  very  fair ;  his  limbs  were  delicate,  and  his  feet  showed  no  marb 
of  having  ever  been  confined  by  a  shoe.  His  face  was  almost  with- 
out expression,  except  that  of  a  brutish  obtuseness.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  to  use  his  hands  or  fingers.  His  gait  was  like  the  fint 
attempts  of  an  infant  to  walk. 

A  medical  examination  was  ordered  to  be  made,  the  results  of 
which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Osterhausen,  in  his  report,  present  scMooe  co- 
rious  anatomical  detail.  The  patella,  instead  of  forming  a  promi- 
nence, lay  in  a  hollow.  The  tendons  of  the  two  vasti  muscles  wen 
separately  inserted  into  the  tibia.  From  this  peculiar  fonnati(»u 
when  Hauser  sat  down,  with  his  leg  and  thigh  extended  horixontally 
on  the  floor,  his  body  formed  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  the 
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knee-joint  was  applied  so  closely  to  the  floor  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  even  a  card  beneath  it. 

He  constantly  evinced  the  strongest  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  meat 
and  drink;  and  would  only  partake  of  bread  and  water.  Even  the 
smell  of  other  food  affectea  him  disagreeably.  The  ingestion  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  wine,  or  coffee,  occasioned  him  cold  sweats 
and  vomiting;  even  milk  disordered  his  stomach.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  but  two  words  with  which  he  used  to  designate  living 
beings;  whatever  appeared  in  the  human  form  he  called  **  bua/'  and 
to  every  animal  he  gave  the  name  of  **  ross/'  (horse.)  When  first 
found,  not  only  his  mind,  but  most  of  his  senses  were  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  but  his  nervous  excitability  was  soon  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree;  thus,  the  beating  of  a  double  drum  near  him  threw 
him  into  convulsions.  Not  a  spark  of  any  religious  belief  was  to 
be  discerned  in  him. 

The  account  which  he  gave  of  himself  was  as  follows: 

*'  He  neither  knows  who  he  is  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was  at 
Nuremberg  that  he  firnt  learnt  that,  besides  himself  and  *  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  always  been,*  there  existed  other  men  and  crea- 
tures. As  long  as  he  can  recollect,  he  had  always  lived  in  a  hole, 
(a  small  low  apartment,  which  he  sometimes  called  a  cage,)  where 
he  had  always  sat  on  the  ground  with  bare  feet,  and  clothed  only 
with  a  shirt  and  pair  of  breeches.  In  his  apartment  he  never  heard 
a  sound,  whether  produced  by  roan,  by  an  animal,  or  by  any  thing 
else.  He  never  saw  the  heavens,  nor  did  there  ever  appear  a 
brightening  (daylight)  as  at  Nuremberg.  VVhenever  he  awoke  from 
sleep  he  found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  him. 
Sometimes  this  water  had  a  bad  taste;  whenever  this  was  the  case 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled  to  fall 
asleep;  and  when  afterwards  he  awoke,  he  found  he  had  a  clean 
shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been  cut.  He  never  saw  the  face 
of  the  man  who  brought  him  bis  meat  and  drink.  How  long  he 
continued  to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not." 

It  appears  from  his  imperfect  narrative,  that  his  keeper  once  came 
behind  him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  guided  his  hand  so  as  to  make 
it  write  something,  and  soon  afterwards  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and 
attempted  to  teach  him  to  walk,  and  finally,  that  the  roan  carried 
him  out  from  his  prison  on  his  back;  of  his  journey  Hauser  knew 
but  little,  except  that  he  fainted  several  times  during  it. 

The  state  of  his  mind  during  his  confinement,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  must  have  *'  been  that  of  a  human  being  immersed  in 
his  infancy  in  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  he  was  not  conscious  even 
of  a  dream.*'  In  this  condition  he  remained  till  he  suddenly  awoke, 
as  it  were,  by  the  forcible  impressions  o.'  external  objects  on  his 
senses.  He  has  no  recollection  of  having  ridden  on  his  journey, 
though,  from  the  deep  sleep  which  riding  always  produces  on  him, 
this  may  have  taken  place.  When  he  is  asleep,  noises  appear  to 
have  no  influence  on  him,  and  even  rough  treatment  does  not  awaken 
him. 
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When  first  found,  his  saliva  was  as  viscous  as  glue,  but  this  af- 
terwards became  natural,  on  a  change  of  food.  He  betrayed  a 
great  aversion  to  any  glare  of  light,  and  his  eyes  were  much  inflamed. 
He  was  subject  to  spasmodic  contractions  on  the  left  side  of  his 
body,  especially  when  excited  by  any  new  object;  or,  when  his  mind 
was  deeply  engaged,  these  spasms  were  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
nervous  rigidity.  With  regard  to  colours,  Hauser  always  preferred 
the  most  glaring.  At  first  he  had  no  idea  of  size  or  distance;  thus, 
when  directed  to  look  out  of  a  window,  he  instantly  drew  back  with 
repugnance;  this  he  afterwards  explained, by  saying  that  it  appeared 
as  if  the  objects  were  close  to  his  eyes.  Drawings  or  paintings  ap- 
peared to  him  as  much  relieved  as  if  carved  in  wood. 

It  appears  from  a  subsequent  report  of  his  medical  attendant,  that 
the  multifarious  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  were  too  power- 
ful, and  produced  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitability. 

"  The  muscles  of  his  face  were  affected  with  frequent  spasms. 
His  hands  trembled  so  much,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  any 
thing.  His  eyes  were  inflamed,  they  could  not  bear  the  light.  Hb 
hearing  was  so  very  sensible,  that  all  loud  speaking  caused  him 
violent  pain." 

He  lost  his  appetite,  and  his  gastric  functions  became  disordered. 

He  was  then  removed  to  a  quiet  house,  and  no  one  permitted  to 
see  him.  Here  he  for  the  first  time  slept  in  a  bed,  and  began  to 
dream.  One  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  was  to  accustom 
him  to  the  use  of  ordinary  food;  this  was  a  work  of  months;  audit 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  before  he  became  accustomed  to  warm  (bod, 
he  was  tormented  with  a  constant  thirst,  drinking  daily  from  ten  to 
twelve  quarts  of  water.  After  he  became  habituated  to  meat,  his 
mental  activity  was  diminished,  his  eyes  lost  their  brilliancy  and 
expression,  and,  in  short,  his  state  of  morbid  excitement  gradually 
disappeared.  This  change  of  diet  had  also  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  development  of  his  body,  as  he  gained  two  inches  in  height  in  a 
very  few  weeks. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  detail  the  various  mental  pheno- 
mena that  the  gradual  development  of  his  faculties  occasioned:  we 
may,  however,  mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  as  exempli^in§ 
how  slowly  the  mind  acquires  habits  of  just  comparison.  Thus,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  comprehend  the  difference  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  and  he  conceived  that  every  motion 
which  took  place  in  any  object  was  spontaneous;  thus,  if  a  sheet 
was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  he  thought  that  it  had  mo  away. 
He  supposed  that  a  tree  manifested  its  life  by  moving  its  branches 
and  leaves,  and  that  the  rustling  of  the  latter,  when  agitated  by  the 
wind,  was  the  voice  of  the  vegetable.  To  animals  he  for  a  lonf 
time  ascribed  the  same  as  to  men,  and  appeared  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  only  by  the  difference  of  their  external  form. 

As  to  his  sight,  it  was  very  peculiar,  as  he  could  see  in  the  dark 
as  perfectly  as  in  the  light;  this  was  proved  by  numerous  experi- 
ments: thus,  in  a  perfectly  dark  night,  he  could  distinguish  blue 
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from  green,  &c.  His  sight  was  also  extremely  acute,  both  as  to 
distance  and  nicety.  His  hearing  was  as  remarkable.  But  of  all 
his  senses,  that  which  was  the  most  troublesome  to  him,  and  which 
rendered  his  life  miserable,  was  that  of  smell.  What  to  all  other 
persons  was  entirely  senseless,  was  not  so  to  him.  The  odour  of  a 
rose  overcame  him;  in  fact,  every  smell  except  those  of  bread, 
fennel,  anise  and  carraway,  were  more  or  less  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  could  distinguish  fruit  trees  from  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  smell  of  their  leaves.  The  odour  of  old  cheese  made 
him  feel  unwell,  and  caused  vomiting.  What  are  considered  by 
most  persons  as  unpleasant  smells,  were  much  less  offensive  to  him 
than  what  we  consider  as  agreeable  perfumes. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  acuteness  of  smell,  which  set- 
tles the  question  of  the  emanations  from  burial-grounds;  when 
he  walked  near  a  churchyard,  the  smell  from  it,  which  was  not  per- 
ceptible to  any  one  else,  occasioned  him  a  complete  paroxysm  of 
fever. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  Hauser's  tempera- 
ment was  his  susceptibility  to  magnetic  and  metallic  excitements. 
A  toy  was  given  him  furnished  with  a  magnet;  this  he  would  not 
use,  as  he  complained  it  occasioned  him  unpleasant  sensations. 
On  learning  this  fact,  Professor  Daumer  made  some  experiments  on 
him  with  a  magnet.  When  the  north  pole  was  presented  to  him, 
he  complained  of  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  that  a  current  of  air  ap- 
peared to  flow  from  him  towards  the  magnet;  the  south  pole  had 
less  effect  on  him.  These  experiments  were  varied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  he  was  never  deceived.  In  respect  to  his  sensibility  of 
the  presence  of  metals,  and  his  ability  to  distinguish  them  by  his 
feelings,  many  instances  are  adduced.  He  described  his  sensations 
of  the  contact  of  metals,  as  a  feeling  of  drawing  or  attraction,  which 
passed  over  him,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  chill,  which 
ascended,  according  as  the  objects  were  different,  more  or  less  up 
the  arm.  This  sensibility  he  gradually  lost.  When  he  caught  a 
cat  by  the  tail,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  fit  of  shivering,  and  felt 
as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  upon  the  hand. 

His  present  state  is  thus  described. 

''  His  mode  of  life  is  that  which  is  common  to  most  men.  With 
the  exception  of  pork,  he  eats  all  kinds  of  meat,  if  not  seasoned 
with  hot  spices.  His  favourite  condiments  still  are  carraway,  fennel, 
and  coriander.  His  drink  continues  to  be  water,  and  only  in  the 
morning  he  takes  a  cup  of  unspiced  chocolate  instead  of  it.  All 
fermented  liquors,  beer  and  wine,  as  also  tea  and  coffee,  are  still  an 
abomination  to  him ;  and,  if  a  few  drops  of  them  were  forced  upon 
him,  they  would  infallibly  make  him  sick. 

"  The  extraordinary,  almost  preternatural  elevation  of  his  senses, 
has  also  been  diminished,  and  has  almost  sunk  to  the  common  level. 
He  is  indeed  still  able  to  see  in  the  dark;  so  that,  in  respect  to  him, 
there  exists  no  real  night,  but  only  twilight;  but  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recognise  the  most  minute  objecti 
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in  the  dark  at  a  great  distance;  whereas  he  was  formerly  able  to 
see  much  better  and  more  distinctly  in  a  dark  night  than  by  day- 
light :  the  contrary  is  now  the  case.  Like  other  men,  he  n  now 
able  to  bear  and  he  loires  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  no  longer  dis- 
tresses his  eyes.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  memory  and  other 
astonishing  qualities,  not  a  trace  remains.  He  no  longer  retains 
any  thing  that  is  extraordinary,  except  his  wonderful  fate,  and  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition." 

In  the  above  abstract  we  feel  that  we  have  not  g^ven  as  connected 
a  view  of  the  operations  of  Hauser*s  feelings  and  mental  faculties 
as  they  were  gradually  acted  on,  and  developed  by  the  action  of 
external  objects,  as  could  have  been  wished ;  this  however  our  limits 
prevented,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish 
for  more  information,  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  amply  repay  an 
attentive  perusal. — American  Journal  of  MecL  Sciences, 
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Influence  of  Vinegar  in  lessening  the  Urinary  Secretion.  Mr. 
John  Dalton,  in  a  course  of  experiments  for  comparing  the  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  with  that  of  the  different  secretions,  found  on  one 
day  a  great  defalcation  in  the  amount  of  urine  which  be  passed, 
and  for  which  he  could  discover  no  cause,  unless  his  having  taken 
at  dinner-time  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  vinegar,  could  account  for 
it.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  he  took,  some  days  after,  an  ounce  oi 
vinegar  in  four  equal  portions  during  one  day;  and  the  effect  was 
a  very  great  diminution  of  urine  on  that  day,  amounting  to  fifteen 
ounces  less  than  the  average  quantity,  (48 }  oz.)  Mr.  D.  says  that 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  increased  effect  in  any  other  secre- 
tion, as  a  compensation  for  this  diminution. — Memoirs  of  the  IM, 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester ^  Vol,  F.,  N,S.  1831. 
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Malignant  Cholera,  Several  cases  of  cholera,  with  all  tlu 
characters  of  the  formidable  epidemic  of  last  year,  have  recently 
occurred  in  London.  As  yet,  however,  it  does  not  appear  thattbe 
disease  has  any  strong  disposition  to  spread.  A  few  cases  have 
happened  at  Limehouse,  where  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  preva- 
lent.    Some  cases  have  also  ended  fatally  at  Sunderland. 

The  streets  of  Bristol  were  a  few  days  ago  swarming  with  nnall 
black  flies,  in  such  immense  numbers  as  in  some  degree  to  darken 
the  atmosphere.  The  return  of  the  cholera  has,  we  regret  to  saj, 
occurred  at  Bristol.  The  presence  of  myriads  of  black  flies,  anid 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  were  occasionally  noticed  last  year  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease. 
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The  Concours  at  Paris.  The  contest  for  the  chair  of  clinique 
interne  has  at  length  closed,  and  M.  Rospan  has  been  appointed. 
There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  who  are  extremely  anxious 
that  a  concours  should  be  established,  as  the  best  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  professional  capabilities  of  candidates  for  medical 
offices  in  public  institutions.  If  ever  such  a  mode  of  examination 
should  be  adopted  here,  we  trust  it  may  be  better  managed  than  in 
Paris;  where,  during  the  election  just  terminated,  as  much  con- 
fusion has  been  witnessed,  and  as  much  personal  vituperation 
bandied  about,  as  the  most  turbulent  could  desire.  As  a  proof  of 
the  very  great  dissatisfaction  that  was  felt,  very  strong  protests 
and  reclamations  were  presented  to  government  against  the  issue 
of  the  last  contest,  when  a  new  concours  was  opened  at  Paris  for 
the  chair  of  pathologic  exteme  in  the  Faculty. 

College  of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been  elected  president, 
and  Messrs.  White  and  Andrews  vice-presidents,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Recognition  of  French  Certificates  at  the  Navy  Board,  Sir 
William  Burnett  last  week  told  a  medical  gentleman,  who  was 
on  the  eve  of  preparing  for  examination  at  the  Navy  Board,  that, 
as  there  was  great  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  anatomy  at 
present  in  London,  (from  the  want  of  subjects,)  that  he  had  better 
go  to  Paris  to  dissect;  and  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  (Sir  William) 
would,  on  the  return  of  the  student  to  London,  receive  his  French 
certificates  at  the  Board. — Lancet ^  July  27. 
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Tha  Teeth « in  relation  to  Beftuty.  Voice,  end  Health  \  being  the  Result  of  Twenty  Yean* 
practical  Experience  and  aMiduoiu  Study  to  produce  the  full  Development  and  perfect 
Regularity  of  thoee  essential  Organs.  By  Joaw  NfcuoLLS,  Surgeon-Dentist.— .Large  8to* 
pp.  134.     Hamilton  and  Co.«  London. 

An  Essay  on  Inflammation ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes,  Phenomena,  Treataant, 
and  Terminations  of  this  Condition,  with  a  View  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Proximate  Cause. 
By  Pbilip  Lovill  Phillips,  m.d.  Oxon.— 8vo.  pp.  153.    Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

Part  XXI.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  in  a  Series  of  Syste- 
matic Dissertations  on  Midwifery  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Plates.    By  D.  D.  DAVia«  v.d.  M.m.a.L.«  &c— 4to.  John  Taylor,  London. 

Letters  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  City  of  New  York :  addressed 
to  John  C.  Waubbk,  m.d.,  of  Boston,  and  originally  published  in  that  city.  Together 
with  other  Letters,  not  before  published.  By  Martyx  Paikb,  m.d.— 8vo.  pp.  160.  Collbis 
and  Hanway,  New  York. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Composition,  and  Medical  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Buxton, 
Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Harrogate,  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  MalTsm, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Brighton,  and  the  Benkh  Spa,  Norwood.  With  InstruetiTe  Observations  on 
the  Drinking  of  the  Waters,  and  the  use  of  the  several  Baths.  By  Sir  Charlbb  Scuoamobb, 
M.o.  r.B.a.  Aec  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.— 4to.  pp.  S1&  Longman 
and  Co.,  London. 
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Hildebrand  Phipos,  Hackney  Road 


William  John  Tubbs,  ClcBchwater 
George  Montague  Scott  Seaward.  Clsphsm 
Francis  Robert  Smith  Upjohn.  Field  DsIUog 
Charles  Wordingham,  Norfolk. 

JULY  18. 
John  Greevea,  Aldengate  street 
John  Thomas  Morris,  Jersey 
John  James  Ridge,  Bridge  Road,  fjmbeth 
Richard  Thomas  Russell,  Tonbridge,  Katt 
Wm.  Samuel  Slinn,  Whlttlesea,  Camb. 

JQLY  85. 
Thomas  Brent,  Brattoo,  Wilts. 
Benjamin  Dodsworth,  Wheldrake,  Yoik. 
Robert  Gibbon,  Waterlngbury 
Thomas  Long,  Portsmouth. 
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The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  In  June,  was  1  Inch  and  48-lOOtha. 
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ADDRESS. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  ''London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal" 
having  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  an  alteration  in  its  size  and  time  of 
appearance,  think  it  necessaiy  to  state  their  reasons  for  the  change. 

When  this  Journal  was  first  published,  and  for  many  years  subsequently, 
the  interval  of  a  month  between  each  publication  was  sufficiently  short  for  the 
sober  wishes  of  our  medical  ancestors.  But,  with  the  progress  of  time,  new 
wants  arose:  it  was  found  that  the  last  blunder  of  a  coroner,  or  the  last 
squabble  at  a  debating  society,  could  not  possibly  keep  for  a  month,  and 
medical  newspapers  were  devised,  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  our  periodical 
literature.  The  desired  object  was  attained;  and  the  medical  newsmonger, 
feasted  with  ever  fresh  intelligence,  looks  upon  a  monthly  Journal  with  the 
same  eye  with  which  a  London  politician  regards  the  slow  Mercury  or  Flying 
Post,  that  satisfies  the  ruder  taste  of  his  rustic  contemporaries.  But  the  in- 
terval, so  long  to  many  readers,  is  far  too  short  for  the  Editor,  who,  while 
correcting  the  last  proof  of  one  number,  is  already  arranging  his  materials  for 
the  next.  We  are  not  desirous,  therefore,  to  court  popularity  by  subdividing 
our  Journal  into  weekly  sections,  whose  quadruple  alliance  might  still  form 
a  faint  imitation  of  our  former  selves.  Again :  the  writers  whose  practical 
observations  should  constitute  the  great  attraction  of  a  work  of  this  kind  would 
be  unwilling  to  entrust  them  to  a  Journal  whose  rapid  phases  would  condemn 
their  lucubrations  to  the  destruction  which,  according  to  Southey,  fugitive 
pamphlets  both  invite  and  deserve.  We  have  therefore  chosen  the  contrary 
alternative,  and  have  determined  that  the  ''London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal"  shall  in  future  appear  as  a  Quarterly  Review. 

It  will  be  divided  into  two  principal  departments,  namely.  Reviews  of 
English  and  Foreign  works;  and  the  Collectanea,  or  general  receptacle  for 
miscellaneous  information.  To  these  a  third  will  occasionally,  and  we  trust 
frequently,  be  added,  namely.  Original  Communications;  but  as  genius 
cannot  be  tasked,  and  those  whose  observations  are  most  worthy  of  being 
recorded  are  often  deficient  in  time  or  inclination  to  note  them  down,  it  may 
perhaps  sometimes  happen  that  this  division  may  be  wanting. 

Our  Reviews  will  be  characterised  by  good  temper  and  fairness;  inclining, 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  mercy  rather  than  rigid  justice :  yet  we  shall  not  think 
ourselves  obliged  to  profess  our  profound  respect  for  every  careless  compiler^ 
nor  shall  we  declare  each  mawkish  treatise,  as  it  drops  stillborn  from  the  press, 
to  be  an  ornament  to  our  shelves,  and  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
medical  student. 

To  the  longer  reviews  of  important  works  will  be  appended  brief  notices  of 
415.     No.  87,  New  Strits.  2  a 
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those  less  iDteresting  works  which  may  not  seem  to  demand  a  detailed  analysis; 
so  that  the  reader  who  looks  into  our  pages  as  a  mirror  of  cumeDt  medical  hte- 
rature,  will  rarely  indeed  be  disappointed,  but  will  see  the  smaller,  like  Aie 
larger  features,  &ithfully  reflected. 

The  ipamense  mass  of  practical  information  offered  by  our  brother  Journalists 
in  France  and  Germany  will  be  diligently  analysed.  Our  pages  will  fiequentiy 
be  embellished  by  translations  from  these  sources,  which  will  be  found  under 
our  M iscellaneous  Department.  Giafe  and  Walther*s  Ophthalmological  Journal, 
Siebold's  Journal  fiir  die  Geburtshelfer,  (Journal  for  Accoucheurs,)  and  the 
well-known  periodical  conducted  by  Hufeland,  will  be  among  those  to  be 
regularly  consulted. 

In  compiling  our  Collectanea,  we  shall  aim  at  bringing  together  a  bu^ 
quantity  of  useful  and  readable  matter,  and,  if  we  find  a  passage  to  our  purpose 
in  an  old  writer,  we  shall  extract  it  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  it  were  id  ao 
essay  just  wet  from  the  press;  remembering  the  praise  that  was  lavished  od 
Oribasius  of  old  for  his  diligence  in  studying  the  opinions  of  former  physiciaos: 

E7xc  ydp  ola  filkurtra  co^itv  voov,  dXXoOtv  dXXa 
'Iiirp&v  Tporkpwv  dvOta  Spetffafuvot* 

And  now  a  word  as  to  Medical  Politics.  We  hold,  with  the  Spartans,  that  in 
times  of  civil  dissension  it  behoves  every  citizen  to  express  his  opinioD,  not 
shrinking  from  the  fight,  but,  when  necessary,  taking  his  share  of  bard  knocb 
with  a  good  grace. 

We  profess,  as  is  customary,  impartiality.  By  this  we  do  not  mean,  as  is 
sometimes  meant,  that  we  have  no  opinions,  but  look  upon  right  and  wroog 
with  equal  indifference.  We  mean  that,  in  tlie  disputes  which  now  agitate  the 
medical  republic,  we  shall  regard  a  good  argument  with  equal  favour,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  right  or  the  left,  believing,  with  Boyle,  that  though  **  testimoDT 
is  like  the  shot  of  a  long  bow,  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  force  of  the  dioote:, 
argument  is  like  the  shot  of  the  cross-bow,  equally  forcible  whether  discharged 
by  a  giant  or  a  dwarf.'*  We  shall  not,  therefore,  in  these  professional  skir- 
mishes, adopt  the  rule  of  more  earnest  warfare,  and  judge  the  combatants  by 
the  colour  of  their  uniform :  green,  blue,  or  brown,  are  alike  to  us.  Nay,  more; 
we  shall  sometimes  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  claimed  from  time  imme- 
morial by  the  umpires  in  matrimonial  disputes,  and  adjudge  both  the  contaid- 
ing  parties  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Medical  Quarterly  Review  will  form  a  volume,  whidt 
will  be  furnished  with  an  ample  and  correct  index  of  the  matters  contained  io  it 

The  first  Number  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  October,  price  five  shillings;  and 

the  work  will  be  punctually  delivered  to  subscribers  by  the  publisher,  «r  aoj 

local  bookseller,  at  ll.  per  annum.    As  very  few  copies  will  be  printed  mote 

than  are  subscnbed  for,  it  is  desirable  the  names  of  subscribers  sbouU  be 

forwarded  without  delay,   either    to   their  booksellers,    or  tlie    publisfao. 

J.  SouTER,  73,  St.  Paul's  Church -yard. 

03"  Advertisements  and  Bills  will  be  charged  as  follows  :  Under  six  Um^ 
5i. ;  quarter  of  a  page,  Ss. ;  one-third,  10s,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  \bs. ;  three-<)aart«r§ 
of  a  page,  tOt,\  an  entire  page,  30«.  Bills  stitched  in  the  Review,  30s,\  ^ 
if  above  eight  pages,  3/.  <«. 
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GONORRH(£A. 

Cmc  of  Gonarrhcea,  produced  by  swaUowtng  Gonorrhceal 

Discharge.     By  Dr.  Tazentrb. 

[We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine  the  degree  of 
credit  which  our  readers  may  give  to  the  inferences  drawn  from 
this  extraordinary,  and  to  us  quite  novel,  case.  The  fidelity  of  the 
relator  we  can  have  no  right  to  question;  but  we  confess  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  some  deception  was  used,  or  that ^  some 
more  ordinary  cause  than  that  assigned  produced  the  gonorrhoeal 
symptoms  in  the  female  upon  whom  the  disgusting  ruse  was  prac- 
tised. Upon  these  points,  however,  we  leave  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion.  The  following  is  a  correct  account  of  Dr. 
TAZENTRk*s  curious  detail,  from  the  Archives  Generales,  Juin 
1833.] 

In  the  inaugural  dissertation  which  he  defended  at  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Dr.  Tazentre  laid  down  the 
following  proposition:  *'  Gonorrhoeal  matter  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  dosef  repeated  for  several  days»  may  pro* 
duce  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  urethra."  This  opinion 
was  founded  upon  the  following  very  remarkable  fact,  which 
we  are  assured  is  faithfully  and  exactly  given. 

M.  N.y  fifty-five  years  of  age,  an  old  sailor  of  licentious 
habits,  was  married  to  a  young  woman  of  twenty.  The  ma- 
trimonial tie  did  not,  however,  confine  him  from  drunkenness 
and  debauchery.  About  three  years  after  his  marriage  he 
suspected  that  his  wife  played  him  false,  but  he  had  no 
proof  that  his  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Having 
contracted  a  very  severe  gonorrhoea  from  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, he  was  anxious  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  had  no  connexion  for  two  or  three  months,  in  order 
that  he  might  communicate  the  disease  to  her,  and  then  ac« 
cuse  her  of  having  infected  him.  By  this  stratagem  he 
hoped  to  extract  from  her  a  confession  of  her  frailty.  But 
she  had  observed  that  he  looked  unwell,  and  appeared  to  be 
sufiering  for  many  days,  and  she  consequently  refused  the 
marital  privilege.  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  he  had  recourse 
to  another  expedient :  he  gave  her  secretly,  mixed  in  milk  or 
orgeat,  a  quantity  of  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  which  he 
collected  in  a  glass.  He  played  this  disgusting  trick  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  one  morning  his  helpmate  unexpec- 
tedly entered  the  room,  and  detected  him  in  the  act  of  mixing 
something  white  with  the  milk  that  she  had  left  upon  the 
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table  for  her  breakfast.  She  accused  him  of  doing  sometlniig 
wrong,  and  declared  she  would  have  the  milk  analysed  by  a 
chemist.  Alarmed  at  her  threat,  he  confessed  his  perfidy. 
The  woman  herself  was  very  naturally  apprehensive  that 
injurious  effects  might  arise  from  the  sort  of  poison  she  had 
taken,  and  she  communicated  the  whole  story  to  her  parents. 

Dr.  Tazentre  was  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  he  was 
consulted  upon  the  occasion.  As  yet  Madame  N.  complained 
of  no  pain  in  the  genital  organs,  nor  was  any  discharge  or 
inflammation  detected,  upon  an  examination  made  by  Dr.  T. 
himself.  As  he  could  not  anticipate  what  phenomena  might 
result  from  this  new  mode  of  infection,  he  merely  preacribed 
a  light  and  temperate  diet,  and  occasional  warm  batns.  Four 
days  afterwards  the  patient  again  applied  to  him,  complaining 
of  pains  in  the  vagina.  He  again  examined  her,  and  found 
the  parts  tumid  and  painfiil;  and  around  the  urethra  there 
was  considerable  inflammation.  On  the  following  days  the  pain, 
particularly  in  making  water,  became  much  more  severe,  and 
the  discharge  more  abundant.  She  had,  in  fact,  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  virulent  gonorrhoea.  A  small  reddish-looking  streak 
extended  from  the  clitoris  to  the  groin,  the  glands  of  which 
were  painful. 

As  the  nature  of  the  case  was  no  longer  doubtful,  an  appro- 
priate treatment  was  adopted,  and  in  about  a  week  mercury 
was  given  internally,  as  Dr.  T.  was  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  constitutional  disease.  Under  the  influence  of  this  treat- 
ment Madame  N.  soon  perfectly  recovered. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  family.  Dr. 
Tazentre's  assistance  was  asked  for  in  the  husband's  case. 
He  also  recovered  from  his  gonorrhoea  in  about  three  weeks. 
Dr.  T.  obtained  from  him  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  above  related  facts.  He  confessed  evenr 
thing  without  reserve,  and  said  that  he  had  been  anxious  to 
communicate  gonorrhoea  to  his  wife,  without  exciting  her  sus- 
picions, in  order  to  force  her  to  a  disclosure  of  her  infidelity. 
He  added,  that  he  was  sure  of  infecting  her  by  the  means  he 
adopted;  for  that  formerly,  wishing  to  revenge  himself  upon 
some  person  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  he  had  given  him 
syphilis  complicated  with  gonorrhoea,  by  administering,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  gonorrhoeal  discharge;  and  that 
it  was  in  the  colonies,  where  such  tricks  he  declared  were  oc* 
casionally  resorted  to,  that  he  had  learned  this  mode  of 
poisoning. 

Dr.  T.  remarks,  that  this  curious  and  unique  fact,  if  con* 
firmed  by  others  of  a  similar  nature,  would  be  important  in 
medical  jurisprudence.     It  proves,  in  his  opinion,  the  specific 
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properties  of  gonorrhoeal  matter;  and  completely  overthrows 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  regard  gonorrhoea  ais  a  local 
inflammatory  disease,  which  is  always  to  be  cured  by  a  local 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  If  the  gonorrhceal  matter  is  but  the 
product  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  urethra,  how  could  it  produce  the  disease  without  being 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  part?  If  it  were  simply 
irritating,  and  not  possessing  any  specific  property,  how  could 
it  traverse  the  digestive  organs  without  injury  to  them,  and 
localize  itself  and  exert  its  action  upon  the  urethra  alone? 
The  above  case  shews  that  there  is  a  very  different  but  un- 
known kind  of  affinity  between  the  discharge  and  the  genital 
organs,  which  must  be  regarded  as  specific. 

Practitioners  whose  theory  is  opposed  to  this  view  may 
object  to  the  facts  which  have  been  stated.  It  may  b^  said 
that  Madame  N.  might  have  contracted  gonorrhoea  from  the 
person  with  whom  her  husband  suspected  her  of  intriguing, 
or  that  she  merely  laboured  under  profuse  leucorrhoea,  which 
Dr.  T.  mistook  for  gonorrhoea.  He  did  not  overlook  these 
objections  in  collecting  information  upon  the  case,  and  he 
was  therefore  doubly  cautious  in  his  inquiries.  The  account 
he  gives  he  received  from  the  parties  themselves,  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  exaggerated  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  culpable.  The  man 
with  whom  Madame  N«  had  connexion  (for  the  suspicions  of 
her  husband  were  well  founded,)  was  not  affected  with  gonor- 
rhoea. Dr.  T.  had  undeniable  proof  of  this  fact:  from  him, 
therefore^  her  disease  could  not  have  originated.  It  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  severe  pain  she  suffered  in  making  water; 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  the  abundant  discharge,  thick 
and  whitish  at  first,  and  subsequently  of  a  greenish  colour; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  inflammation;  the  red  cord  running  from 
the  clitoris  to  the  groin,  the  glands  of  which  became  painful, 
form  a  series  of  symptoms  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
leucorrhoea;  to  which,  besides,  Madame  N.  had  never  been 
subject.  Lastly,  Dr.  T.  was  persuaded  that  secondary 
symptoms  would  have  occiured  if  he  had  not  adopted  the 
proper  and  precautionary  practice. 

An  interesting  note  is  appended  to  the  original  paper,  in 
which  Dr.  T.  anticipates  some  objections  that  may  be  made 
to  this  case.  He  presumes  that  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  will  not  be  denied;  but  it  may  be  replied, 
that,  in  the  above  case,  absorption  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  stomach,  and  that  experiments  upon  morbid  poisons  ap« 
pear  to  prove  that  their  action  is  neutraUsed  by  the  action  of 
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the  stomach.     Proofs  are  yet  wanting,  however,  to  establish 
this  position.     Fontana  made  many  experiments  upon  the 

Eoison  of  certain  animals,  particularly  upon  that  of  the  viper: 
e  has  shewn  that  the  venom  of  this  reptile,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  produces  no  sensible  effects,  and  that,  when  applied 
to  the  eye,  it  merely  caused  a  slight  degree  of  redness.  He 
had  even  the  courage  to  place  it  upon  his  own  and  his  ser- 
vant's tongue;  and  the  only  sensation  experienced  was  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  slight  feeling  of  constriction.  Such  ex- 
periments, frequently  repeated,  led  to  the  inference  that,  pro- 
vided the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  not 
abraded,  there  was  no  absorption  of  the  poison.  These  are 
conclusive  experiments  as  far  as  regards  the  poison  of  the 
viper;  but  they  go  no  further.  Dr.  T.  thinks  we  should 
commit  a  serious  mistake  if  we,  from  these  facts,  formed  si- 
milar conclusions  respecting  all  other  poisons.  If  Fontana 
had  experimented  upon  the  serpent,  whose  venom  is  more 
deleterious,  he  would  probably  have  obtained  poisonous  effects ; 
for  M.  Rousseau  experimented  some  years  ago  upon  the  rattle- 
snake, and  he  fotmd  that  its  poison  was  absorbed  by  mucous 
surfaces,  and  that  animals  died  into  whose  eyes  it  had  been 
inserted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Rousseau  did  not  in- 
troduce the  poison  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal;  for  proba- 
bly, if  he  had  done  so,  its  destructive  power  would  not  have 
been  neutralised  by  the  gastric  action.  The  term  virus, 
created  by  pathologists  to  express  a  particular  germ,  producing 
in  the  system  to  which  it  is  applied  special  and  constant 
svmptoms,  and  always  the  same  for  each  virus,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  abstraction  which  includes  the  complex  ideas  of  very 
different  products.  It  has  tended  to  group  under  one  name 
morbid  stimuli,  the  essence  of  which  is  unknown,  and  whose 
mode  of  action  is  very  different.  Each  of  them  has  peculiar 
properties,  and  produces  peculiar  effects,  and  therefore  no  ge- 
neral conclusion  can  be  derived  from  experiments  formed  widi 
any  one  singly.  They  must  be  studied  and  experimented 
upon  separately. 

THE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

On  the  Etiology  of  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  Alexandsk 
TuRNBULL  Christie,  m.d.,  of  the  Honourable  £ast-Indii 
Company's  Service;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  SocieCr 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandi  of  the  Wernerian  and 
Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

(Contintted  firom  page  100.) 

I  AM  aware  it  may  be  objected  to  the  view  I  have  taken  (d 
the  subject,  that  in  many  cases  of  cholera  there  has  beeo 
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neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  I  will  shew,  however,  that 
the  catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  only 
present  in  such  cases,  but  is  even  sometimes  greater  than  in 
those  cases  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  are  most  urgent* 
I  have  opened  the  bodies  of  patients  in  whom  the  symptom  of 
vomiting  had  been  entirely  wanting,  and  found  the  stomach 
filled  with  serous  fluid,  and  its  inner  surface  lined  with  a  white  ' ' 
coagulum. 

Case.  Shaik  Ebram,  a  convict,  aged  thirty-six,  when  at 
work  in  the  open  air,  on  the  9th  May,  was  attacked  with 
purging  at  two  p.m.  He  was  brought  into  hospital  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock;  up  to  which  time  he  had  been  purged  only 
four  times,  and  had  not  vomited  once.  He  was  weak.  He 
exhibited  no  signs  of  pain  or  uneasiness;  and,  although  un- 
willing to  be  roused,  was  perfect! v  sensible.  No  pulse  at  his 
wrist;  features  collapsed,  and  skin  cool.  Spasms  did  not 
occur  throughout  the  case,  except  a  slight  twitch,  of  short 
duration,  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  treatment. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  attempted  to  bleed  him  from  the  arm 
and  temporal  artery,  but  could  only  procure  an  ounce  of 
dark-coloured  blood  from  the  former.  He  took  two  scruple 
doses  of  calomel,  some  tincture  of  cardamoms,  cajeput  oil, 
and  camphor  mixture.  BoiUng  water  was  applied  to  the 
belly,  and  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  feet;  But  nothing  was  of  - 
the  slightest  avail.     He  died  at  six  o'clock. 

His  body  was  examined  the  same  evening,  a  few  hours 
after  his  death,  and  presented  the  following  appearances: 
Considerable  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and 
mesentery.  The  stomach  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of 
serous  fluid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  its  mucous 
coat  was  white,  lined  with  coagulated  fibrin,*  and  exhibited 
a  little  redness  near  the  pylorus.  The  intestines  were  in 
many  places  contracted :  they  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
white  and  transparent  serous  fluids,  and  their  mucous  mem- 
brane was  lined  with  a  white  coagulated  fibrin  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  liver  was  healthy.  The  gallbladder 
contained  healthy  bile.  Considerable  congestion  of  the  me- 
ningeal veins.  No  inflammation  in  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  cranium.  The  tuber  annulare,  and  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  were  healthy. 

About  the  same  time  another  convict  died  of  cholera,  who 
had  no  vomiting,  and  in  his  stomach  I  found  a  larger  quan- 

*  The  secretioDS  in  this  case  wern  examiocd  chemically,  and  afforded  the 
results  already  atited. 
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tity  of  the  coagulated  secretion  than  I  had  ever  obserred  in 
Uny  other  case*  Thus  we  see  that,  although  there  be  no 
yomitingy  there  is  nevertheless  a  severe  catarm  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  The  same  observation,  I  am  convinced, 
will  hold  good  respecting  the  state  of  the  enteric  mucous 
membrane  as  connected  with  purging.  Mr.  Scot,  at  page 
13  of  his  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  says,  **  In  cases 
where  little  or  no  purging  has  taken  place  during  Ufe,  the 
intestines  have  yet  been  found,  after  death,  to  be  filled  with 
the  congee-like  matter,  as  if  they  wanted  energy  to  throw  it 
ofi*,  or  as  if  a  stricture  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  gut.*'  Indeed,  the  case  of  Shaik  Ebram  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  proves  the  same  thing ;  for  in  it  the  purging 
was  very  trifling,  and  the  quantity  of  diseased  secretions  in 
the  intestines  was  very  great.  But  this  case  is  still  further 
useful,  by  shewing  what  an  immense  quantity  of  the  diseased 
secretion  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  mucous  membranes  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  also  that  these  diseased  secretions  are 
sometimes  the  only  morbid  appearance  of  any  consequence  in 
cholera. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  catarrhal  affection,  which  we 
have  shewn  to  be  invariably  present  in  cholera,  produces  the 
other  morbid  changes,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease:  and 
first,  respecting  the  changes  in  the  circulation ;  the  congestion 
in  the  veins  of  the  viscera  has  been  already  explained.  This 
we  have  stated  to  be  of  invariable  occurrence  in  severe  cases, 
which  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect,  from  the  discussions 
we  have  entered  into  upon  the  etiology  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  greater  the  discharge  from  the  alimentan 
canal,  the  stronger  and  more  abundant  will  be  the  current  of 
blood  directed  towards  it,  to  supply  the  waste;  and  the  ves- 
sels at  the  surface  being  thus  drained  of  their  contents,  all 
those  appearances  of  collapse,  shrinking,  with  loss  of  puke, 
which  have  been  described  among  the  symptoms,  must  ne- 
cessarily take  place.  But  the  danger  of  every  disease  de* 
pends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  invasion; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  cholera;  for  the  rapiditj 
of  the  determmation  towards  the  viscera  being  in  proportkm 
to  that  of  the  catarrhal  afiection,  the  former  may  occasioo 
such  a  shock  to  the  vital  organs  as  to  prove  soon  fatal 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  approaches  graduaDj, 
commencing  with  nausea,  or  an  insidious  diarrhoea,  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  viscera  takes  place  slovlj, 
and  the  circulation  is  kept  up  tolerably  well  towards  the 
surface  for  some  time.  Lastly,  when  the  invasion  is  ushered 
in  with  inflammation,  the  pulse  is  at  first  strong  and  full,  and 
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symptoms  of  congestion  do  not  occur  nntil  the  catarrhal 
affection  is  established. 

Having  accounted  for  the  congestion  in  the  abdominal 
viscei^a,  it  may  now  be  asked,  what  occasions  the  venous 
congestion  in  the  thorax  and  encephalon?     I  will  answer 
this  by  putting  another  question:  what  occasions  a  similar 
congestion  in  animals  which  have  been  bled  to  death?     It 
would  appear  that  the  abstraction  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fluid  tends  to  cause  the  remainder  to  accu* 
mulate  in  the  internal  parts:    how  it  does  so,  is  another 
question;  but,  if  the  fact  be  allowed,  it  exactly  accords  with 
my  views  of  cholera;  for  I  have  shewn  that  the  quantity  of 
the  blood  is  much  diminished  by  the  drain  from  the  mucous 
membranes.     I  imagine  the  congestion  in  the  encephalon 
generally  does  not  take  place  until  a  very  short  time  before 
death;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  mental  faculties 
and  the  senses  would  remain  so  unimpaired  as  they  fre- 
quently do,  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, if  the  brain  were  loaded  with  blood. 

Next  to  congestion,  the  most  important  morbid  appearance 
is  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood;  which  also  receives  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  diseased  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  would  have  been  wonderful, 
had  the  blood  retained  its  healthy  appearance  after  being 
deprived  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  serum  and  fibrin ;  and  are 
not  the  diseased  appearances  observed  in  it  exactly  what  we 
might  have  expected,  a  priori ^  from  the  abstraction  of  so 
much  of  these  substances?  It  must  necessarily  become 
thicker  when  deprived  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  serum, 
and  darker,  from  none  of  its  colouring  matter  being  dis- 
charged, the  fibrin  which  is  secreted  being  always  white. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  to  have  been  thin  and  watery ; 
but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  cholera  secretion  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrin 
than  usual. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminished  secretion  of  urine  and 
saliva  is  evident.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  small  quantity^ 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  altered  condition,  of  the  blood 
which  is  sent  to  the  kidneys  and  salivary  glands.  All  parts 
of  the  body  are  robbed  of  their  due  proportipn  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  to  supply  the  expenditure  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; and  the  little  they  do  receive  is  vitiated,  and  therefore 
ill  suited  to  administer  to  their  healthy  functions. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  an  important  symptom, 
which  often  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  disease;  I 
allude  to  the  copious  cold  sweat.     The  skin  is  properly 
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considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  structure  and  functions.  The 
different  parts  of  the  mucous  system,  including  the  skin,  are 
linked  together  by  sympathies;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  that  whicn  exists  between  the  gastro-enteric 
membrane  and  the  periphery.  When  the  action  of  the 
former  is  increased  by  an  emetic,  by  a  purgative,  or  even  by 
warm  fluids,  the  latter  sympathises^  and  the  cuticular  secre- 
tion is  increased.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  whereby 
the  tendency  to  congestion,  from  the  determination  of  blood 
which  takes  place  towards  the  mucous  membranes,  is  less- 
ened, and  a  copious  perspiration  is  in  this  way  often  a  most 
salutary  operation,  whether  excited  by  art  or  by  nature. 
But,  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera,  the  perspiration,  however 
copious,  is  seldom  capable  of  counteracting  the  congestion 
caused  by  the  overwhelming  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; and  the  cold  clammy  sweat  has  accordingly  been 
sometimes  rather  figurativelv,  but  perhaps  not  inaccurately 
described  as  an  ineffectual  effort  of  struggling  nature  to 
restore  the  circulation  towards  the  surface/  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  there  is  sometimes  a  copious  perspiration 
when  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extremely  small,  or  nearly  im- 
perceptible. This  has  generally  been  considered  as  indica- 
tive of  extreme  debility  of  the  perspiratory  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  vessels  have  their 
action  very  much  increased;  for,  were  the  reverse  the  case, 
how  does  it  happen  that,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
flows  sluggishly,  or  in  drops,  from  a  large  orifice  made  in  a 
vein,  or  even  when  no  blood  can  be  procured,  the  cuticular 
secretion  forces  its  way  through  the  minute  pores  of  the  skin? 
When  the  arteries  do  not  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
blood  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  own  action,  the  only 
way  in  which  perspiration  can  be  thrown  out  is  evidently  by 
an  increased  action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels.  But  perspi- 
ration is  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom  of  cholera;  for 
in  some  cases  there  is  only  a  slight  moisture  about  the  face 
and  hands,  and  in  others  tlie  whole  skin  is  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  similar  phenomenon  to  the 
above  takes  place  in  animals  which  have  bled  to  death.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  ssLyi^:  '^  If  a  glass  be  attached  to  the  artery  of  a 
horse,  the  column  of  blood  will  suddenly  rise  in  the  tube, 
marking  the  force  of  circulation.  If  the  animal  be  bled  from 
another  vessel,  the  blood  will  descend  in  the  column  as  die 
force  of  tlie  circulation  is  enfeebled.  When  the  blood  is  very 
low,  and  the  animal  dying,  the  surface  will  break  out  pro- 
fusely in  perspiration.     It  must  be  concluded,  that  the  force 
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of  the  internal  impulse  is  not  the  cause  of  perspiration* 
Again,  the  most  persevering  efforts  in  injecting  the  vessels 
will  never  bring  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the  skin;  and 
if  a  dead  body  be  carried  near  the  fire,  the  heat  will  not 
bring  out  one  drop  of  fluid  from  the  pores  of  the  cuticle."* 
Sir  C.  Bell  therefore  concludes  that  the  perspiration  is  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  vital  action  of  the  perspiratory  capillary 
vessels. 

Since  the  epidemic  cholera  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  sys- 
tem generally,  and  since  the  skin  is  considered  to  belong  to 
this  system,  the  increased  discharge  from  the  latter  may  be 
considered  not  to  arise  from  sympathy,  as  already  conjee-  <y 
tared,  but  rather  as  a  simple  extension  to  the  periphery  of  ^ 
that  morbid  action  of  the  internal  membranes  which  consti- 
tutes the  disease.  But  the  laws  of  sympathy  are  so  obscure, 
and  so  little  understood,  that  both  of  these  opinions  may,  for 
all  we  know,  amount  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  and  either 
may  be  adopted  consistently  with  our  theory.  It  will  be 
necessary  here  to  take  notice  of  the  following  argument, 
which  has  been  urged  against  these  views.  It  has  been  said, 
**  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  a  disease  similar 
to  that  which  produces  such  an  afflux  to  the  interior  existed 
simultaneously  on  the  surface,  there  would  be  a  division  of 
the  blood  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery,  and,  instead 
of  smallness  or  im perceptibility  of  the  radial  piuse,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  tolerably  forcible."t  The  answer  is  very 
simple  and  obvious:  such  a  determination  is  generally  pre- 
vented by  the  great  intensity  of  the  disorder  in  the  internal 
membranes,  which  form  a  surface  more  extensive  than  the 
whole  of  the  skin,  and  throw  off  a  quantity  of  fluid  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  most  copious  sweats.  Nevertheless,  the 
blood  is  sometimes  directed  towards  the  surface;  but  then 
what  takes  place?  There  cannot  be  both  a  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  interior  and  towards  the  periphery^  at  one 
and  the  same  time:  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  therefore 
restored,  and  the  disease  ceases. 

A  very  distressing  symptom,  which  occasionally  occurs  in 
cholera,  is  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is  plainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  obstruction  of  the  minute  bronchia  by  their 
diseased  secretion:  it  cannot  be  referred  to  spasm,  for  it 
often  occurs  in  cases  in  which  spasms  are  entirely  wanting* 
The  stethoscope  might  afford  us  some  assistance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  part  of  the  disease. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Forces  which  circulate  the  Blood,  hj  Charles  Bell. 
London,  1819. 
t   Medico-Chirurgical  Reyiew,  No.  19,  December  1828,  p.  126. 
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Coldness  of  the  skin,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characterise 
tic  symptoms  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  is  clearly 
owing  to  two  causes:  1st,  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  sent  towards  the  surface;  2dly,  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood. 

DebiUty  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  a  common  symptom  of 
cholera;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  from  the  very  extensive  diseased  con- 
dition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes,  when  the  pulse 
is  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  patient  is  still  able  to 
walk;  and,  long  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  at  the  wrist, 
(although  perhaps  not  able  to  move  about,)  he  is  often  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  sit  up,  to  use  his  arms  and  hands,  to 
speak,  &c. 

When  we  consider  the  great  diminution  of  muscular  power 
that  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  simple  vomiting,  by  a  diarr- 
hoea, or  by  a  large  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  great  debility  that  often  occurs  in  cholera; 
and  the  only  cause  of  astonishment  is,  that  this  debility  is  not 
invariable.  This,  however,  in  concurrence  with  the  perfect 
state  of  sensation,  clearly  shews  that  the  debility  of  tbe 
muscles  is  not  owing  to  diminished  energy  of  the  nervous 
system.  A  person  is  attacked  with  cholera;  the  blood  gra- 
dually leaves  the  surface,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  occa- 
sions more  or  l^s  muscular  debility;  his  mental  faculties, 
however,  remain  undisturbed;*  all  the  external  senses  con- 
tinue perfect;  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  for  a  long  time  unimpaired,  until,  near 
the  fatal  termination,  they  become  affected  by  the  great  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation. 

In  some  cases  of  cholera,  anxiety,  and  an  overpowering 
sensation  at  the  prsecordium,  generally  denominated  sinking, 
are  very  distressing  symptoms.  The  latter  is,  most  probablvt 
onlv  a  variety  of  the  former,  from  which  it  appears  princi- 
pally to  differ  in  being  more  severe.  Both  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  they  are  referrible  to  the  one,  sometimes 
to  the  other. 

Spasms  have  been  by  no  means  of  invariable  occurrence  in 
the  cholera  of  India,  and  are  clearly  referrible  to  irritation 
in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  inflammation,  or  a  sudden  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  catarrh.     They  are 

*  Vide  Annesley's  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India,  p.  31;  alio 
case,  p.  58,  and  the  cases  in  the  Appendix. 
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almost  always  present  in  cholera  morbus,  and  in  mixed  cases, 
and  are  much  more  frequent  in  European  than  in  native  pa- 
tients, owing  to  the  greater  irritability  and  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  former. 

When  we  consider  what  violent  spasms  arise  from  compa* 
ratively  trifling  irritation  of  the  primes  vise,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  their  frequent  occurrence  in  cholera.  The  ab* 
sence  of  spasms  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  only  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  without  inflammation,  is  quite 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  catarrh ;  for 
it  never  directly  produces  any  sensible  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  catarrhal  affection,  inflammation  be 
present  in  the  mucous  membranes,  the  symptoms  of  the  dis* 
ease  will  of  course  be  more  or  less  modified.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  not  very  violent  or  extensive,  it  will  probably  be 
indicated  only  by  local  pain  or  burning,  or  perhaps  merely  by 
pain  on  pressure*  If  it  be  great,  it  will  excite  the  action  of 
the  general  circulation. 

Frequently  pain  in  the  abdomen  does  not  occur  until  a  late 
tttage  of  the  disease,  and  in  these  cases  is  probably  owing  to 
inflammation.  It  has  been  observed  by  several  medical  men 
that  calomel  is  often  found  adhering  in  patches  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  of  those  who  had  died  of  cholera,  and 
in  these  places  only  was  there  inflammation.  In  several 
cases  I  have  found  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  pyloric 
4extremity  of  the  stomach,  where  the  stimulating  medicines 
given  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  were  collected.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  inflammation  is  sometimes  occasioned 
solely  by  the  violent  remedies  used  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  many  cases  of  cholera,  that  there 
is  great  thirst,  while  the  mouth  at  the  samb  time  is  perfectly 
moist.  It  is  however  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
the  stimulating  medicines  given  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes 
to  inflammation  being  conjoined  to  the  catarrhal  affection  of 
the  stomach ;  for  it  is  found  to  be  most  urgent  in  cases  where 
there  is  great  pain  at  the  prs^ordium. 

Cholera  morbus  is  accompanied  with  increased  action  of 
the  circulation,  hot  dry  skin,  &c.  In  it,  therefore,  there 
ought  to  be  (consistently  with  our  pathological  views,)  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primae  viae. 
The  few  authors  who  have  taken  notice  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  this  disease  state  that  marks  of 
inflammation  were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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primsD  vise;  and  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane are  so  well  marked  during  life,  that  we  scarcely  require 
more  positive  proof  of  its  presence.  To  what  else  can  we 
refer  the  burning  at  the  epigastrium^  pain  of  abdomen,  espe- 
cially on  pressure,  heat  of  skin,  and  quick,  hard  pulse? 
Moreover,  the  vomiting  and  purging  in  cholera  morbus  are 
very  different  in  their  nature  from  those  which  occur  in  the 
catarrhal  form  of  the  disease;  for  they  never  contain  the 
sero-fibrinous  secretions  which  characterize  the  latter,  but 
consist  principally  of  bile. 

That  cholera  morbus  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  may  perhaps  appear  ques- 
tionable, from  the  circumstance  of  its  generally  running  its 
course  very  rapidly.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  might  be  led  to  expect  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease;  for,  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primae  viae  be 
suddenly  affected  with  inflammation,  a  rapid  determination 
of  blood  takes  place  towards  it;  and,  since  it  possesses  an 
excretory  apparatus,  an  evacuation  will  probably  be  thrown 
out  from  its  extensive  surface,  whereby  the  inflammation  will 
be  quickly  subdued,  and  the  disease  removed;  or,  if  the 
evacuation  be  inordinate,  it  may  degenerate  into  catairhal 
cholera,  and  thus  soon  prove  fatal. 

All  the  other  symptoms  which  occasionally  occur  in  cho- 
lera are  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  general  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 
It  is  necessary  however  to  advert,  in  a  general  manner,  to 
those  affections  which  arise  from  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  head,  such  as  apparent  coma,  tennitus  aiurium,  deafiiess, 
&c. ;  for  to  this  accumulation  some  have  referred  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease.  But,  far  from  its  being  die 
proximate  cause,  it  is  I^y  no  means  a  general  occurrence;  and 
in  no  case  does  it  occur  until  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  until  after  all  the  other  symptoms  have  been  developed. 

If  the  preceding  pathological  views  be  found  to  be  correct, 
it  will  follow  that  there  are  two  essentially  different  kinds  of 
cholera:  one,  the  disease  usually  denominated  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, or  Cholera  Biliosa,  consisting  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane;  the  other,  the  Indian 
Cholera,  or  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  Scot,  consisting  of  a  violent 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally ;  and,  farther, 
that  cases  sometimes  occur  of  a  mixed  nature,  from  catarrh 
and  inflammation  being  present  in  the  mucous  membranes  at 
the  same  time.  Should  these  views  be  adopted,  the  correct 
designations  of  the  two  principal  species  of  cholera  would  be 
Cholera  Pyretica  and  Cholera  Catarrhalis ;  the  former  bdif 
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the  cholera  morbus,  the  latter  the  epidemic  cholera,  (Cholera 
asphyxia  of  Scot,)  and  Cholera  spasmodica  of  some  other 
authors.* 

As  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that,  in  my  former  work  on 
the  Pathology  of  Cholera,  I  have  allowed  to  the  nervous 
system  too  Uttle  participation  in  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  beg  leave  to  state  here  what  are  my  exact  views  on 
this  subject.    I  conceive  that  every,  part  of  the  animal  frame 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  body,  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  essential  elements,  such  as  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, capillaries,  &c.,  all  of  which  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  no  one  of  which  can  be  affected  in  any  way  with- 
out influencing  the  rest.     Now,  in  a  great  many  diseases, 
(although  perhaps  not  in  all,)  I  would  be  inclined  to  refer 
the  morbid  condition  to  the  compound  body  of  nerve,  blood- 
vessel, and  capillary,  of  which  the  affected  part  consists,  not 
to  any  one  of  these  elements  exclusively;  just  as  we  refer  the 
phenomena  of  galvanism  to  the  compound  arrangement  of 
two  metals  and  an  interposed  fluid,  and  not  to  any  of  them 
taken  alone.     When  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  cholera  is  a 
disease  of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  a  mucous  membrane,  I 
mean  that  it  is  a  disease  oi  a  certain  complicated  arrangement 
of  nerves  and  vessels,  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  all 
its  elementary  parts  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  func- 
tions.   These  act  together  to  produce  certain  results,  and 
the  derangement  or  abstraction  of  any  one  of  them  would 
certainly  derange  the  whole.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  usual 
powerful  and  striking  effects  of  our  galvanic  battery  should 
become  enfeebled,  we  should  probably  find,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  this  arose  from  oxydation  of  some  of  its  plates; 
but,  not  content  with  this  discovery,  we  might  push  our  in- 
quiry a  little  further,  and  find  that  the  oxydation  itself  has 
been   caused  by  the  acid  of  the  interposed  fluid.     So,  in 
cholera,  we  have  discovered  that  the  disease  depends  upon 
an  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes ;  and  further  investi- 
gations may  enable  us  to  make  another  step,  and  to  demon- 
strate this  affection  to  be  caused,  in  its  turn,    by  some 

*  Consistently  with  these  principles,  cholera  may  perhaps  be  considered  ob- 
jectionable as  a  generic  term.  But,  if  (instead  of  deriring  it  from  xo^i|>  ^'ts,) 
we  adopt  the  derivation  of  Trallian,'  Castellus/  and  others,  yis.  of  xoXaci  tn- 
testtnum,  the  term  will  then  bear  the  accurate  signification  of  intestinal  flux; 
and  to  which  the  above  terms,  Pyretica  and  Catarrhalis,  will  serve  as  appro- 
priate specific  adjuncts. 

«  Vide  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  %(M. 

^  Nomen  habet  non  tarn  axoXif,  quam  axoXa^,  i.e.  intestinum,  per  quod 
materia  ex  ventre  excerrutur. — BxRiHOLOvjii  Castxlli,  Lexicon  Medicum. 
Lipsis,  1713. 
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peculiar  state  of  the  nerves.  Should  this  be  clearly  made 
out,  I  should  be  the  first  to  hail  with  pleasure  so  important 
an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  pathology;  but  I  must 
maintain^  that  at  present  we  £ave  no  proof  of  any  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  forming  the  first  link  of  the  disease. 
This  is  an  inquiry^  however,  that  is  highly  deserving  of  being 
prosecuted;  for  there  are  many  familiar  facts  which  shew 
that  the  nervous  system  exerts  the  most  important  influence 
over  the  actions  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  especially  of 
those  which  produce  the  secretions.  I  need  only  mention 
the  action  of  blushing  from  shame,  the  secretion  of  tears 
from  grief,  the  secretion  from  the  stomach  by  disgust.  The 
valuable  observations  of  that  excellent  philosopher.  Sir  Qiarles 
Bell,  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  late  brilliant  discoveries 
in  animal  electricity  and  electro-magnetism,  would  incline  us 
to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  very  verge  of  some  great  dis- 
covery on  the  philosophy  of  life,  which  will  probably  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  exact  influence  (no  doubt  very  great,) 
which  the  nerves  have  in  the  production  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  animal  frame.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  cholera  may  be  compared  to  that  which  the  chemists 
possess  in  regard  to  some  substances  which  are  suspected  to 
be  compound,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  analysed;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  their  compound  nature  is  admitted  to 
be  probable,  yet  chemists  continue  to  treat  them,  and  to 
reason  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  elementary.  We  have 
analysed  the  cholera  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  may  in  time 
gain  possession  of  a  formula  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
reduce  it  to  still  more  simple  elements:  meanwhile,  do  not 
let  us  wander  into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  indulging  in 
wild  theories,  which  might  turn  us  away  from  the  sober  but 
sure  path  of  inductive  reasoning  and  experiment,  which  alone 
lead  to  truth. 

Causes  of  Cholera, 

4 

Having  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  demon- 
strated, 1  hope  satisfactorily,  that  it  has  its  seat  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  its  external 
causes,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  propagated. 

Although  epidemic  visitations  had  not  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  before  the  year  1817,  sporadical  cases  had  often 
been  met  with  in  India,  and  had  been  almost  invariably  attri* 
buted  to  atmospherical  vicissitudes.  The  disease  is  generally 
most  prevalent  during  changeable  weather,  and  ceases  when 
the  weather  becomes  serene  and  temperate.  It  usually  makes 
its  attack  during  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  espedafly 
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if  the  individual  has  been  fatigued  during  the  day ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  it  is  most  prevalent  among  troops  when  march- 
ing,  for  they  then  undergo  more  fatigue^  and  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  night-air  than  usual.  In  these  respects , 
then,  it  strongly  resembles  catarrh,  diarrhoeai  and  dysentery. 
But  it  is  also  excited  by  a  different  set  of  causes;  viz.  by 
such  as,  instead  of  acting  on  the  skin,  are  applied  directly  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primae  viaB.  Thus,  it  has  often 
arisen  from  a  large  dose  of  salts;  unripe  fruit  has  been  known 
to  cause  it;  and  it  has  very  often  been  induced  by  a  large 
draught  of  cold  water,  buttermilk,  &c.  Its  causes,  then, 
may  be  said  to  be  such  as  excite  a  catarrh  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  in  those  of  the  primae  viae. 

But,  after  the  disease  became  fairly  established  as  an  epi- 
demic, it  broke  through  all  its  former  laws,  sparing  neither 
sex,  age,  nor  rank;  prevailing  at  all  seasons,  and  visiting  all 
situations  and  all  climates.  We  therefore  now  arrive  at  the 
important  question,  whether  it  is  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  contagion  or  infection?*  On  a  slight  consideration  of  the 
subject,  one  might  be  inclined  to  believe  the  disease  to  be 
infectious  or  contamous;  for,  after  its  appearance  in  Bengal, 
in  1817,  it  gradually  spread  thence  from  place  to  place,  till 
it  reached  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  China,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Persia,  and  at  length 
Russia;  checked  neither  by  climate,  contrary  winds,  nor 
intervening  seas.  Upon  examining  the  question  a  little  more 
closely,  however,  we  shall  find  that  numerous  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  hostile  to  this  belief;  a  few  of  which  I  will  now 
proceed  to  examine. 

When  spreading  across  a  tract  of  country,  the  disease  has 
often  been  known  to  spare  one  or  two  towns,  and  to  appear 
in  the  next,  although  all  must  have  been  equally  exposed  to 
the  infection,  had  any  existed.  It  has  been  known  to  rage 
among  troops  in  a  town,  while  the  townspeople  escaped;  or 
to  attack  the  townspeople,  and  to  spare  the  soldiers.  A  troop 
of  horse-artillery,  of  which  I  had  charge  at  KuUadghee,  in 
18j24,  suffered  severely  for  about  a  fortnight  from  the  dis- 
ease; while  all  the  othef  corps  at  the  station,  although  main* 
taining  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  artillery,  were 
exempt.  My  dresser,  who  lived  in  a  room  attached  to  the 
hospital,  caught  the  disease,  and  died ;  but  not  one  of  the 
other  patients  who  lay  in  the  same  ward  with  those  labouring 

*  These  tenns  being  yariouslj  employed  by  different  authors,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that,  by  a  contagious  disease,  1  mean  one  which  is  capable  of  being 
communicated  by  contact;  by  an  infectious  disease,  one  which  can  be  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  air. 
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under  cholera  were  attacked.  I  have  repeatedly  remained 
for  hours  by  the  bedside  of  cholera  patients,  and  never  re- 
ceived the  infection. 

A  regiment  has  been  frequently  known  to  march  through 
a  country,  when  suffering  from  cholera,  without  communicat- 
ing it  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
has  often  prevailed  in  a  country,  without  attacking  the  troops 
which  passed  through.  It  has  very  often  happened  that  a 
single  individual  in  a  family  has  caught  the  disease,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  rest.  Of  two  corps  on  a  march,  and 
keeping  up  the  most  unreserved  intercourse,  one  shall  suffer 
from  the  disease,  and  the  other  escape.  *'  Detachments  of 
a  regiment,  arriving  from  a  particular  place,  suffer  severely; 
while  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  which  has  remained  stationary, 
shall  hardly  furnish  a  single  case,  although  the  former  may 
be  living  in  the  same  barracks,  and  their  sick  in  the  same 
hospital."*  Now,  although  facts  like  these,  if  taken  singly, 
mignt  not  perhaps  be  thought  conclusive,  yet,  when  it  b 
recollected  that  they  have  been  of  constant  occurrence  ever 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  we  must,  I  think, 
consider  them,  when  united,  as  affording  strong  evidence 
against  the  infectious  or  contagious  nature  of  the  malady. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  medical  men  that  tlie  epi* 
demic  was  introduced  into  the  Mauritius  by  ships  from 
India;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
commission  of  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  government 
of  that  island  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  distemper,  gave 
it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  it  was  not  contagious.  Not- 
withstanding the  strictest  quarantine  having  been  insisted  on 
in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  the  disease  appeared  there  in 
January  18S0.  The  minds  of  the  people  being  then  filled 
with  notions  of  contagion,  supposed  it  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  boat  which  had  communicated  with  a 
ship  from  the  Mauritius;  but  this  was  merely  a  supposition, 
unsupported  by  proof.  That  it  was  introduced  in  a  similar 
manner  into  Trincomalee,  is  also  highly  improbable;  and  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  had  existed  in  Ceylon  for 
more  than  a  year  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  infected 
ship  which  was  said  to  have  imported  it.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  general  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  confirmatory  of  its 
non-contagious  nature.  Thus,  in  its  progress  through  the 
Indian  islands,  it  sometimes  visited  the  most  distant  first; 
just  as  it  had  previously  proceeded  on  the  continent  of 
India,  where  several  towns  on  a  river,  or  high  road,  were 

*  Madras  Report. 
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passed  over,  and  those  at  a  distance  beyond  were  first  at- 
tacked. The  progress  of  the  epidemic  through  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Russia,  abounds  with  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

Amongst  its  first  victims  in  Shirauz  were  the  wife,  mother, 
and  child  of  the  prince  of  Persia,  who,  confined  to  their 
haram,  were  little  likely  to  be  exposed  to  contagion  or  in- 
fection. Another  case  of  a  similar  description,  but  still 
more  remarkable,  has  been  already  mentioned;  viz.  that  the 
city  of  Oudeypore  had  long  continued  free  from  the  disease, 
but,  while  the  inhabitants  were  congratulating  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  beyond  its  western  limit,  they 
were  surprised  and  terrified  at  the  intelligence  of  their  prince 
and  his  minister  having  been  attacked  by  it  in  the  very 
palace,  while  the  city  was  still  perfectly  healthy.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  would  avail  the  most  careful  sanitary  cordon, 
and  the  strictest  quarantine  ? 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Annesley, 
whose  extensive  experience  must  entitle  his  opinion  to  the 
highest  consideration. 

^*  As  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is  very  ge- 
nerally admitted  by  the  medical  authorities  of  India,  who 
have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  disease,  and  as  this 
property  is  generally  believed  in  by  the  community  at  large, 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  a  con- 
trary opinion,  had  not  that  opinion  received  the  support  of 
some  distinguished  medical  authorities.  I  cannot,  however, 
but  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  idea  was  ever  suggested, 
because  the  dread  of  contagion  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences; inasmuch  as  it  may  withhold  from  the  sick  that 
assistance  which  they  so  much  require.  The  strongest  proof 
which  I  can  adduce  in  opposition  to  it  came  fully  under  my 
own  experience,  which  has  not  been  inconsiderable,  and  was 
derived  chiefly  from  what  I  observed  in  the  general  hospital 
at  Madras,  whilst  it  was  under  my  charge.  This  hospital 
generally  contained  from  170  to  ^00  patients,  natives  and 
Europeans;  the  wards  were  open,  and  a  free  communication 
existed  between  them;  and  yet,  although  patients  were  daily 
brought  into  them,  suffering  under  epidemic  cholera, — 
although  these  patients  were  indifferently  distributed  through- 
out the  hospital,  and  consequently  not  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  its  inmates,  no  more  than  five  or  six  persons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  two  already  noticed,  were  seized  with  the  disease, 
while  patients  in  the  hospital,  during  a  period  of  five  years; 
and  certainly  these  cases  could  not  be  imputed  in  any  degree 
to  contagion.  I  can  view  them  merely  as  cases  of  cholera 
occurring  under  circumstances  of  predisposition,  during  the 
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prevalence  of  an  epidemic  cause,  and  as  shewing  even  a  much 
diminished  ratio  of  attack  to  that  observed  where  the  disease 
prevailed." 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  1825,  advocates  the  theory  of 
contagion ;  but,  while  we  admit  the  great  consideration  that 
so  high  an  authority  is  entitled  to,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  he  had  never  an  opportunity  of  attentively  watching  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  countries  where  it  prevailed  ; 
and  his  single  opinion  is  opposed  to  that  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  surgeons  of  India. 

Monsieur  Moreau  de  Jounes  also,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Institute  of  France,  on  the  22d  of  November,  18S0,  pro- 
fesses his  belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of  the  cholera,  de- 
rived from  the  history  of  its  progress  through  the  countries 
it  has  already  visited ;  and,  consistently  with  this  notion,  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  into  Oremburg^  in 
Russia,  by  the  caravans  which  bring  from  Bokhara  the 
merchandise  of  Thibet,  Gabriel,  and  India.  But  Baron 
Humboldt,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  stated,  in  oppo- 
sition to  M.  Moreau,  that  the  cholera  had  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Oremburg  before  his  departure  from  that  town, 
although  the  caravans  had  arrived  nearly  four  months  before; 
and  that  the  plains  of  the  Kirguises,  which  these  caravans 
had  traversed,  had  not  been  infected  with  the  malady.  It 
may  be  also  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  suppose 
it  to  have  been  imported,  but  to  have  been  produced  b; 
atmospherical  influences. 

I  would  observe,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  only  plau- 
sible argument  for  supposing  the  disease  to  be  contagious  or 
infectious  is,  that  it  has  spread  from  Bengal,  as  a  centre,  in  a 
very  gradual  manner,  to  aistant  countries,  and  has  prevailed 
in  all  climates  and  situations ;  but  that  in  this  respect  it  does 
not  differ  from  other  epidemics,  some  of  which  have  had  an 
equally  wide  diffusion,  and  which  are  always  admitted  to  be 
non-contagious.  Further,  many  facts  already  detailed  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  disease  are  perfectly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  theory  of  contagion  or  infection ;  and  those 
few  which  appear  favourable  to  this  doctrine  are  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  opposite.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  cholera  is  neither  con- 
tagious nor  infectious,  and  consequently,  that  quarantine  and 
;  /  sanatory  cordons  will  prove  completely  inadequate  to  check 
its  progress. 

The  disease  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  malaria;  but 
this  opinion  will  be  found  to  be  as  untenable  as  that  which 
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supposes  it  to  be  contagious.  Some  sporadic  cases  have 
doubtless  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by 
malaria;  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
epidemic,  the  progress  of  which  in  India  was  often  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  prevalent  periodical  winds.  It  often  rioted 
in  the  low,  confined,  and  crowded  abodes  of  the  poor;  but 
they  have  escaped  when  it  has  penetrated  into  the  spacious 
airy  dwellings  of  the  rich;  and  occasionally  (although  sel- 
dom) it  has  extended  to  lofty  dry  situations,  while  the  low 
damp  country  around  was  spared.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic  at  Madras, ''  the  labourers  at  certain  public 
works,  who  were  protected  from  the  weather,  who  were  well 
clothed  and  fed,  and  who  had  no  unusual  work  to  perform, 
suffered  from  it  severely;  while  a  body  of  many  nundred  \ 
people,  employed  in  digging  and  cleaning  out  the  beds  of  >  ^ 
stagnant,  brackish,  and  extremely  putrid  waters,  equally 
during  the  heats  of  the  season  as  during  cold  and  rainy  ' 
weather,  entirely  escaped.  This  immunity  is  the  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  many  of  them  laboured  during  the 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
water,  and  were  of  course  exposed,  with  very  scanty  cloth- 
ing, to  the  utmost  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  all  the 
exhalations  and  depositions  of  the  very  tainted  air  in  which 
they  worked.""*^  These  facts  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
laws  which  govern  malaria,  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  distance  by  the  wind,  but  never  travels 
against  it;  which  is  usually  generated  in  low,  filthy,  or  in 
marshy  situations,  and  seldom  extends  far  from  the  place 
which  gave  it  birth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  much  importance 
was  attached  by  some  medical  men  in  India,  especially  by 
Mr.  Orton,  to  sol-lunar  influence,  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease;  but  subsequent  experience  has  decided  against 
this  opinion.  The  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Madras 
army,  for  a  period  of  about  two  years,  amounted  to  7664; 
"  and  of  these  it  appears  that  3725  were  admitted  into  hos- 
pital during  the  quarters  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Orton,  are  the  morbific  periods;  and  3939 
were  admitted  during  the  first  and  last  quarters,  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  author,  are  non-morbific  periods.  Thus,  between 
the  morbific  and  non-morbific  there  is  only  the  difference  of  > 
214  cases  in  7664,  and  the  excess  lies  on  the  side  of  the  non-  , 
morbific.  We  may  hence  safely  conclude  that  cholera  is  ' 
not  directly  affected,  in  individual  cases,  by  sol-lunar  influ- 
ence.'^t 

*  Madras  Report.  t  Ibid. 
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It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  certain  articles 
of  food  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease;  and  several 
facts  have  been  already  mentioned  which  appear  to  counte- 
nance this  opinion.  Sporadic  cases,  it  is  well  known,  are 
produced  in  all  countries  by  unripe  fruit;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  in  India  that  cold  rice  and  curds,  and  cold  drinks, 
frequently  act  as  exciting  causes.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  occasion  a  catarrhal  ac- 
tion in  the  mucous  membranes  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  epidemic;  while  warm  and  tonic  substances 
are  likely  to  be  beneficial.  Accordingly,  the  Madras  Medi- 
cal Board,  in  its  instructions  for  guarding  against  the  disease, 
recommended  a  general  spicy  diet.  Bad  rice,  or  what  is 
called  ooze  rice,  in  India,  has  not  only  been  considered  to  act 
as  an  exciting  cause,  but  has  been  even  thought  to  be  the 
sole  cause  of  the  epidemic;  and  this  opinion  excited  at  one 
time  much  attention,  from  the  persevering  manner  in  which 
it  was  supported  by  Dr.  Ty  tier,  of  Bengal,  who  even  went  so 
far  as  to  change  the  name  of  the  disease  to  that  of  Morbtu 
oryzeus.  This  theorv  has  now  very  few,  if  any  advocates ;  and 
it  is  notorious  that  all  persons,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  their  victuals,  are  Uable  to  be  attacked.  Certainly,  articles 
of  diet  undoubtedly  predispose  to,  or  act,  as  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease,  but  there  is  not  a  single  reason  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  them  to  have  a  more  extensive  uifluence. 

The  epidemic  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  certxun 
changes  or  peculiarities  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere; but  this  theory  rests  upon  such  slender  grounds,  and, 
from  die  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  is  so  little  susceptible  of 
being  fully  developed,  that  it  affords  us  little  room  for  dis- 
cussion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air  is  oflen  dSec^ 
by  changes  which  are  not  indicated  by  our  most  delicate 
instruments,  but  which  are  nevertheless  very  sensibly  felt  in 
our  frames.  Who  has  not  observed  the  oppression  and  un- 
easiness which,  to  all  appearance,  is  shared  by  all  animah 
before  a  thunder-storm,  and  contrasted  these  with  the  feel- 
ings of  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  which  have  succeeded 
when  the  weather  has  become  serene?  Now,  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  cholera  has  often  been  observed  in  India  to 
have  been  cut  short  by  a  thunder-storm.  An  instance  of 
this  sort  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  disease, 
as  having  occurred  at  Madras  in  1818;  and  another  fell  under 
my  own  observation  at  KuUadghee  in  1824,  when  the  epide- 
mic, after  having  continued  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  troop 
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of  horse -artillery  stationed  at  that  place,  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  severe  storm  of  thunder  and,  lightning.  We  may 
therefore  reasonably  expect  that  the  science  of  meteorology, 
when  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  by  extensive 
and  accurate  observations,  and  by  the  aid  of  more  delicate 
instruments  than  we  now  possess,  will  detect  many  properties 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception,  and  which  will 
afford  explanations  of  numerous  diseases,  and  other  pheno- 
mena of  organic  bodies.  But  until  then,  while  we  strive  by 
experiment,  and  a  severely  strict  mode  of  reasoning,  to  add  to 
our  knowledge,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance, and  to  abstain  from  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  which 
might  lead  us  away  from  the  truth,  and,  by  obscuring  it, 
might  induce  us  to  relax  our  efforts  in  its  search. 

Not  to  refer  the  cause  of  cholera,  then,  to  any  indefinite 
and  unintelligible  property  of  the  earth  or  air,  I  will  attempt 
to  generalize  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject  already  in 
our  possession,  and  which  have  beeii  detailed  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

1.  Cholera  may  originate  spontaneously  in  places  which 
have  been  long  free  from  it;  as  shewn  by  its  repeated  oc- 
currence in  India,  and  by  its  occasional  appearance  in  other 
countries. 

2.  Unusual  and  disturbed  states  of  the  atmosphere  have  if 
generally  been  found  to  precede  its  appearance,  and  may  n 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  favourable  to  its  development.      '  i 

3.  The  concourse  of  ^reat  numbers  of  people ;  exposure 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  fatigue,  filth,  and  po- 
verty; draughts  of  cold  fluids;  unripe  fruit,  and  saline 
purgatives,  have  been  always  found  to  act  as  exciting  or 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  epidemic  influence  is  capable  of  spreading  in  all 
directions  over  great  tracts  of  country,  and  across  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean,  without  being  conveyed  by  individuals  in 
the  form  of  contagion,  ot  wafted  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour 
by  the  air,  like  malaria.  Quarantine  observances  are  there- 
fore incapable  of  arresting  its  progress. 

5.  One  attack  of  the  disease  does  not  secure  an  individual 
against  a  second. 

6.  A  clear  serene  atmosphere,  and  a  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  have  generally  been  found  hostile  to  the 
disease. 

7.  This  bears  a  very  striking  analogy  to  other  epidemic 
diseases;  all  of  which  have  their  seat  in  the  mucous  system, 
are  considered  not  to  be  contagious,  affect  all  situations  and 
every  description  of  people,  and  one  of  them  (the  influenza 
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of  1803,)  stretched  over  a  sur&ce  equal  to  that  already 
visited  by  the  cholera;  viz.  from  the  confines  of  China  to  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to 
North  America. 

Treatment  of  Cholera. 

The  great  value  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  a 

disease  consists  in  its  making  us  acquainted  with  those  morbid 

conditions^  the  removal  of  which  will  restore  the  body  to 

health.      If  then  the  preceding  views  be  correct,  we  have 

gained  a  most  important  desideratum.     We  know  what  those 

morbid  conditions  are  in  cholera  against  which  our  remedies 

must  be  directed,  and  the  removal  of  which  must  form  the 

grand  object  of  our  treatment.    Accordingly,  in  the  catarrhal 

cholera,  there  will  always  be  two  principal  indications  of  cure; 

A/O         viz.  to  remove  the  diseased  action  of  the  mucous  membranes, 

^^  I  V         and  to  restore  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  the  snr&ce. 

The  first  will  always  be  present;  the  second  only  after  the 

disease  has  made  some  progress,  and  in  all  severe  cases.     But, 

in  order  to  efiect  these  indications,  we  shall  require  to  employ 

different  means  under  different  circumstances,  and  to  vary 

our  remedies  according  as  certain  symptoms  predominate,  or 

are  wanting.     We  cannot  expect  therefore  to  discover  any 

remedy  or  specific  that  will  be  applicable  in  all  cases;  and  it 

/;  '  is  clear  that  there  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  a  practitioner 

~^'     ,  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  treating  this,  as  in  treatiiig  any 

other  disease  in  the  whole  range  of  the  nosology. 

Bloodletting.     It  is   generally  admitted,  in  India,  that 

bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  we  possess  in  the 

treatment  of  cholera.     I  conceive  that  it  ought  to  be  practised 

/  ^  *  not  only  when  there  is  increased  action,  but  even  in  every  case 

/ .  -  in  which  blood  can  be  obtained,  however  much  its  quantity 

/  '  may  have  been  diminished  towards  the  surface ;  ^except  ooly 

, ' '       when  there  had  been  great  debility  previous  toihe  bX 

Itappears  to  act  as  an  indirect  excitement;  it  causes  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  to  propel  the  blood  with  great  energy  to- 
wards the  surface;  unloads  the  congested  vessels  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  thus  restores  the  balance  of  the  circulation.  Even 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  pulse  has  been 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  I  have  known  it  to  rise  as  the 
blood  continued  to  fiow,  and  the  circulation  to  be  restored 
after  the  abstraction  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces.  Numerous 
cases  of  a  similar  description  have  been  published  in  the  Indian 
Reports.  A  remarkable  effect  also  which  is  produced  by 
venesection,  is  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  which, 
from  having  been  thick  and  of  a  dark  colour,  becomes,  after 
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the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity,  thinner,  and  of  a  natural 
red.  **  This  is  the  change,  (says  Mr.  Annesley,)  which  should 
always  be  looked  for,  and,  whether  it  takes  place  after  the 
abstraction  of  one  ounce  or  thirty,  is  of  no  consequence;  this 
change  must  supervene  before  the  patient  can  be  considered 
safe.  Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  I  think  we  should 
never  forego  a  trial  of  the  lancet.*'  This  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  blood  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

After  the  first  stage,  it  is  always  difficult  to  procure  blood 
from  a  vein,  on  account  of  its  diminished  quantity  towards  the 
surface,  and  also  of  its  thickened  state,  and  the  slight  action 
of  the  vessel  preventing  its  ready  flow.  Our  efforts,  however, 
ought  to  be  persevered  in  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  chance 
of  success ;  if  it  does  not  flow  readily  from  one  arm,  a  vein 
ought  to  be  opened  in  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  and  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples.  The  reason  why  I  recommend  this 
situation  is,  that  I  always  put  a  blister  on  the  abdomen,  and  /  ^ 
the  temples  are  then  the  most  convenient  place  for  their 
application. 

'*  Few  remedies,  on  a  fair  trial,  have  been  more  generally 
and  unequivocally  advocated  than  free  bloodletting;  and  the 
most  that  has  been  urged  against  it  is,  that  it  is  not  always 
successful."*  I  have  often  found  it  to  be  most  beneficial  in 
the  worst  description  of  cases ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  depended 
upon  alone,  for  this  is  a  disease  whose  rapidity  requires  the 
most  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  and  that  we  should  call 
all  our  forces  into  action  as  quickly  as  possible;  and,  while  we 
solicit  the  circulation  towards  the  surface  by  means  of  blood- 
letting, we  ought  to  urge  it  on  by  stimulants  given  internally, 
and  by  blisters  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  surface. 

I  conceive  that  the  success  of  bloodletting  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  quantity  abstracted.  It  has  been  often 
observed  that,  after  a  small  quantity  of  blood  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  veins  of  the  arm  are  emptied,  no  more  blood  is 
propelled  into  them,  collapse  continues,  and  the  patient  sinks. 
Dut,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  succeed  in  keeping  up  a 

*  Madras  Report.  1  hare  been  lately  favoured  with  the  perosal  of  a  letter 
from  a  Russian  phjsician  in  Moscow  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  bloooletting  had  been  found  there  to  be  more  hurtful  than  salutary ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  author  recommends  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
epieastrium.  In  India,  leeches  were  never  had  recourse  to,  except  where  blood 
could  not  be  obtained  from  a  vein;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  informa- 
tion from  Russia,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  zive  it  as  my  opinion,  that  venesection,  as 
employed  in  India*  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
powerful  remedy  against  the  disease  \  for  it  would  appear,  from  all  that  I  can 
learn,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  in  both  countries  are  the  same. 

415.    ^0. 87,  Kmo  Seriu.  2  d 
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steady  stream  from  the  vein,  and  in  thus  causing  a  current 
from  the  interior  towards  the  surface,  we  may  entertain  great 
hopes  of  success;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  this  happy  result, 
we  ought  not  to  allow  our  efforts  to  relax  until  all  hope  has 
fled.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which»  upon  a  vein  being  opened 
/'^  in  the  arm,  the  blood  has  come  from  it  at  first  only  in  drops, 

^^  '  '^  but,  after  long  perseverance,  by  means  of  frictions  to  the  arm 

and  the  application  of  warmth,  the  blood  has  at  length  flowed 
in  a  steady  stream,  has  changed  its  colour,  and  the  circulation 
towards  the  surface  has  been  restored. 

Blisters  and  Sinapisms.  These  are  among  the  most  be- 
neficial, and  certainly  the  safest  remedies,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  cholera.  Their  mode  of  action  is  quite  evident, 
from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 
It  has  long  been  proverbial  in  medicine  that  there  is  always  a 
determination  of  blood  towards  a  part  which  is  stimulated. 
By  stimulating  the  skin,  therefore,  by  epispastics  and  rubi- 
facients,  we  restore  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  the 
periphery,  and  thereby  reUeve  the  internal  vessels,  and  conse* 
.  quently  moderate  the  diseased  action  of  the  secretory  apparatus 
of  the  mucous  membranes. 

I  generally  apply  a  strong  cantharides  plaster  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  sometimes  to  the  chest ;  cataplasms  of  mustard  and 
capsicums  to  the  feet  and  legs;  and  hot  sand,*  or  iiiction,  to 
the  arms  and  hands.  It  is,  I  think,  only  in  extreme  cases 
that  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  boilingf  water  or  acid  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  blister  ;j:  for  when  there  is  suflldent 
time  to  admit  of  a  blister  being  raised  by  means  of  a  plaster, 
the  constant  stimulus  which  it  keeps  up  appears  to  be  more 
effectual  in  occasioning  a  steady  determination  towards  the 
surface,  than  the  sudden  and  violent  stimulus  of  the  foitner.§ 
However,  in  two  or  three  almost  hopeless  cases,  I  have  seen 
the  boiling-water  blisters  attended  with  the  most  favourable 
results.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a  native  woman  in 
Darwar,  who  had  been  ill  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Her 
friends  did  not  apply  to  me  for  medicines  till  nine  o'clock  in 

*  It  has  been  snggested  to  me  by  a  Russian  gentleman,  M.  Smirnoff,  that 
chaff  would  answer  equally  well,  and  would  be  pleasanter  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  Either  it,  or  the  sand,  may  be  heated  up  to  ItO  Fahr.,  enreloped  in  t 
soft  cloth,  and  thus  applied  to  the  parts  to  be  heated. 

t  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  raising  a  blister  by  meant 
of  boiling  water :  A  cloth,  slightly  twisted,  must  be  held  by  its  two  ends,  and 
its  middle  part  must  thus  be  dipt  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water ;  when  well  aoiikad, 
it  must  be  suddenly  drawn  out,  and  instantly  applied  to  the  skin. 

^  I  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  a  good  blister  by  means  of  add,  whidi 
has  only  acted  as  an  escharotic;  but  the  skin  maybe  rubbed  gently  with  itbefon 
the  application  of  the  cantharides  plaster,  in  order  to  hasten  its  effect. 

$  Vide  Orton  on  Cholera,  p.  418. 
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the  morning.  She  then  had  no  pulse  at  her  wrist;  her  fea- 
tures were  collapsed,  and  her  skin  cold.  I  ordered  the  boil- 
ing water  to  be  applied  immediately  to  the  abdomen,  and  that 
she  should  have  a  little  tincture  of  capsicums  in  some  warm 
water.  This  was  done:  the  circulation  returned  to  the  sur- 
face; and  before  the  evening  she  was  free  from  the  disease. 

Stimulants*  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment  of 
cholera  is  the  management  of  general  stimulants.  Most  of 
them,  when  judiciously  employed,  may  be  productive  of  be- 
nefit; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  sometimes 
done  harm.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  ascertain  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  them.  When  applied  to  a  mucous  membrane,  they 
stimulate  the  arterial  capillaries,  have  thus  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce inflammation,  and  increase  the  action  of  the  circulation. 
It  is  also  probable  that  they  check  the  secretion  of  the  mem- 
brane. Their  utility  therefore  is  evidently  confined  to  cases 
of  the  pure  catarrhal  cholera,  and  they  are  counter-indicated 
by  pain  and  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  or  in  the  abdomen, 
which  they  always  aggravate.  Alcohol,  aether,  ammonia,  va- 
rious stimulating  tinctures,  essential  oils,  bitters,  tonics,  and 
aromatics,  have  all  been  used  with  success  in  the  low  form  of 
the  disease;  and  especially  when  combined  with  bloodletting, 
blisters,  external  heat,  and  calomel;  but  all  of  them  ought  to 
be  avoided  when  inflammation  is  present. 

Ammonia,  besides  its  stimulating  property,  may  perhaps 
have  some  effect  by  dissolving  the  fibrinous  matter  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  by  allowing  the  other 
medicines  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  grey  stools,  which  have  been  already  described  as  a  fa- 
vorable symptom,  are  probably  owing  to  the  combination  of 
ammonia  and  calomel  with  the  cholera  secretion,  and  appear 
therefore  to  point  out  this  medicine  as  having  a  favorable  effect 
upon  the  disease.  It  is  astonishing  wh»t  large  quantities  of 
stimulants  may  be  given  with  impunity  in  the  catarrhal  cho- 
lera; but  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that,  as  soon  as  the 
healthy  action  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  is  re- 
stored, they  will  begin  to  produce  their  usual  effects,  and  will 
then  (if  in  great  quantity)  be  liable  to  induce  inflammation. 
Purgatives  must  therefore  be  either  given  along  with  them,  or 
as  soon  as  the  disease  begins  to  take  a  turn,  in  order  to  make 
them  pass  rapidly  through  the  bowels,  and  be  discharged  by 
stool.  Many  of  those  cases  in  which  great  excitement  has 
been  known  to  follow  the  disease,  are,  I  am  convinced,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  large  quantities  of  spirits,  and  other  stimu- 
lants, which  had  been  given  to  the  patient  during  the  attack, 
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and  which  might  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  freer  use 
of  purgatives.  The  drogue  amire,  which  was  much  in  vogue 
at  one  time  in  India,  and  was  employed  in  many  cases  with 
success,  is  a  compound  of  stimulants,  bitters,  and  purgatives, 
and  appears  well  adapted  to  meet  the  indications  of  cure  in 
many  cases  of  the  disease. 

Calomel  has  been  generally  recommended  in  India  as  a 
powerful  remedy  in  cholera,  but  practitioners  have  not  always 
followed  the  same  indications  of  cure  in  its  exhibition.    Some 
have  given  it  merely  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  biliary  secre- 
tion ;  others,  under  the  idea  that  it  has  a  specific  effect  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines;  some  suppose  its  efficacy  to  de 
pend  entirely  on  its  sialagogue  property,  and  that  in  this  way 
it  cures  the  disease  by  a  sort  of  revulsion ;  its  effects,  again, 
have  been  attributed  to  its  equalizing  the  circulation,  or  to  its 
supposed  sedative  property.     I  conceive  that  most  of  these 
opinions  are  more  or  less  erroneous.     Its  usual  action  on  a 
mucous  membrane,  when  given  in  a  large  dose,  is  to  increase 
the  secretion ;  in  which  case  it  renders  the  membrane  white. 
If,  however,  its  action  be  continued  long  on  one  spot,  it  gives 
rise  to  inflammation ;  which  has  been  often  observed  in  cho- 
lera ;  spots  of  inflammation  having  been  frequently  found,  after 
death,  in  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes  to  which  the 
calomel  adhered.     The  increased  secretion  which  it  produces 
is  generally  of  a  healthy  description,  is  not  inordinate  nor  wa- 
tery, like  that  occasioned  by  the  neutral  salts,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  an  increased  flow  of  bile.     In  regard  to  its  general 
.action  on  the  system,  ''when  given  in  moderate  quantity,  it 
communicates  general  vigour;  it  increases  the  force  of  die 
circulation,  when  this  has  become  languid,  by  the  increased 
vascular  action  which  it  excites;  it  gives  to  the  blood  the 
disposition  to  assume  the  bufiy  coat;  and,  by  its  stimulant 
operation  on  secreting  organs,  it  promotes  the  secretions,  and 
hence  acts  as  a  general  evacuant."*  How  does  it  happen,  then, 
that  it  has  been  considered  by  some,  when  given  in  scrojde 
doses,  to  act  as  a  sedative?     This  has  evidently  arisen  irciiii 
its  secondary  effects  only  having  been  taken  into  consideration, 
while  its  appropriate  and  primary  effects  have  been  over- 
looked. 

Now,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  properties  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  all  probability,  ca- 
lomel would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  benefit  in  ca- 
tarrhal cholera,  if  employed  alone;  but,  when  combined  with 
opium  or  stimulants,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  shew  that  it 

*  MvRBAv't  System  of  Materia  Modica,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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has  been  highly  beneficial.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  our 
object,  in  its  employment,  ought  to  be  to  correct  the  diseased 
action  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane;  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  the  glands;  to  equalize  the  circulation;  and, 
by  its  exciting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  to  cause  all 
the  medicines  to  pass  along,  and  be  applied  to  every  part  of 
their  inner  surface.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Annesley,  that  ca- 
lomel is  most  useful  in  removing  the  fibrinous  matter,  already 
described,  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines;  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  to  be  another  highly  important 
advantage  of  this  medicine.  He  also  supposes  that  the  dark 
grey  stools,  whose  appearance  is  always  considered  to  be  a 
most  favorable  symptom,  are  owing  to  the  combination  of  the 
cholera  secretion  with  the  calomel.  But  I  must  mention  that, 
by  numerous  experiments,  I  found  that  calomel  produces  no 
change  upon  the  pure  cholera  secretion;  and  I  imagine  that 
the  grey  colour  must  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
the  combination  of  which  with  calomel  is  well  known  to  occa- 
sion this  colour.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the 
secretion  of  ammonia  by  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane 
is  a  symptom  of  returning  health.  At  all  events,  the  occur- 
rence of  dark  grey  coloured  evacuations  may  be  always  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  a  favourable  change,  for  they  shew 
that  the  calomel  has  done  its  duty,  that  part  of  the  viscid 
fibrinous  matter  which  might  have  obstructed  the  action  of 
the  other  medicines  has  been  removed,  and  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels  has  been  restored.  When  bile  also  is 
added,  a  green  colour  is  produced;  and,  accordingly,  evacu- 
ations of  this  colour  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  symptom 
of  a  return  to  healthy  action  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  usual  mode  of  administering  calomel  in  India  has  been 
to  place  twenty  grains  upon  the  tongue,  and  to  wash  it  down 
with  a  draught  of  warm  water  and  laudanum,  or  stimulants. 
The  medicines  which  are  given  along  with  it  must  be  regulated 
by  circumstances:  when  there  is  no  inflammation,  stimulants 
ought  to  be  preferred ;  when  the  bowels  appear  to  be  torpid, 
purgatives  should  be  conjoined,  or  the  drogue  amerc  may  be 
substituted.  European  physicians  will  probably  be  startled 
to  hear  of  the  large  quantities  of  calomel  which  have  been 
employed  in  this  disease,  for  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  give  it  in  repeated  scruple  doses  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six 
scruples.  Small  doses  in  such  a  disease  would  be  worse  than 
useless;  and  the  want  of  success  in  the  employment  of  this 
medicine  in  Moscow,  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  this  cir- 
cumstance not  having  been  attended  to. 

Opium  has  been  much  extolled  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 


// 
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Its  primary  effect  is  that  of  a  diffusible  stimulus;  aiid  it  dimi- 
nishes irritability,  represses  the  secretions,  and  moderates  in- 
ordinate actions.     These  properties  point  it  out  as  a  medicine 
well  adapted  for  the  catarrhal  cholera;  and,  when  given  at 
the  very  commencement  of  an  attack,  it  has  often  checked  the 
disease.  But,  beyond  this/it  ought  never  to  be  depended  upon 
alone;  and  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  able  practitioners, 
its  employment,  after  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  is  considered 
to  be  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.     In  the  advanced  stages 
therefore,  stimulants  may  be  substituted,  or  the  opium  may  be 
employed  only  in  conjunction  with  calomel.     The  latter  com* 
bination  was,  in  fact,  at  one  time  much  recommended  in  India, 
and  appears  well  calculated  for  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  cure 
in  the  catarrhal  cholera;  the  requisite  properties  wanting  in 
the  one  medicine  being  supplied  by  the  other.     Thus,  calomel 
keeps  up  a  permanent  stimulant  effect  on  the  system,  which 
opium  does  not.     Opium  represses  the  abundant  discharge 
from  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  while  calomel  cor- 
rects it.     Lastly,  calomel  increases  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  bowels,  and  thus  effects  the  discharge  of  vitiated  secre- 
tions, while  opium  relieves  irritation.     It  must  at  first  sight 
appear  paradoxical  that  purgatives  should  be  required  in  a 
disease,  one  of  whose  principal  symptoms  is  violent  purging, 
but  it  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  description  of  the  disease, 
that  purging  is  sometimes  entirely  absent ;  and  in  many  cases, 
in  which  there  is  an  almost  constant  flow  of  serous  fluid  from 
the  bowels,  their  peristaltic  motion  is  nevertheless  suppressed, 
and  the  fibrinous  matter  which  has  been  so  frequently  men- 
tioned is  retained.     Accordingly,  it  has  been  found,  in  many 
post-mortem  examinations,  that  the  medicines  had  proceeded 
no  farther  than  the  stomach,  and  that  the  intestines  were 
loaded  with  the  cholera  secretion.     Purgatives,  therefore,  are 
indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bowels  appear  not  to  propel 
forward  their  contents,  and  in  which  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine is  prevented  by  the  retention  of  the  viscid  fibrinous  matter 
which  Unes  their  mucous  surface.     They  are  also  absoluteij 
necessary  in  all  cases  during  convalescence,  in  order  to  rid 
the  bowels  of  the  stimulating  medicines,  which  would  now 
prove  hurtful,  together  with  their  diseased  secretions;  and 
also  to  prevent  inflammation,  which  is  sometimes  a  sequela  of 
the  disease.     From  the  above  observations,  it  is  evident  that 
their  employment,  during  the  attack,  must  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.     The  purgatives 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  catarrhal  cholera,  in  addition 
to  calomel,  are  colocynth,  jalap,  or  aloes,  combined  with  some> 
aromatics,  or  stimulants,  or  the  drogue  amere.     The  neutral 
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salts  are  clearly  inadmissible.     Clysters  may  be  used  with  the  ^/  ^  \ 
same  view  as  purgatives  f"OT  stimulating  medicines  may  be  *^ 
thrown  into  the  large  intestines,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  healthy  action  of  their  mucous  membrane. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  in  India,  the  warm 
bath  was  occasionally  employed;  but,  although  the  utility  of 
external  heat  has  been  universally  acknowledged,  yet  this  has 
been  almost  always  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  mode  of  ap- 
plying it;  and  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  positively  injurious  effects*  Great  expectations  were  at 
one  time  entertained  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
vapour  bath,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Dalton,  of 
the  Madras  Medical  Establishment;  but  this  also,  after  a  fair 
trial,  was  abandoned.  The  same  remedy,  however,  has  been 
revived,  with  some  appearance  of  success,  in  Moscow;  and 
the  manner  of  employing  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Dalton  in  India,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing description  which  has  been  transmitted  to  M.  Alexander 
Tourgeneff*  from  a  correspondent  in  Russia.  The  patient  is 
put  in  bed,  under  which  are  placed  two  or  three  basins  with  !  |  * 
burning  balls  or  heated  bricks;  vinegar,  not  too  strong,  is  ; 
poured  upon  these,  to  produce  vapours;  the  bed  is  covered,  \j\* 
and  carefully  surrounded  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  vapour  may  ' 
act  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  patient,  except  his  head, 
without  penetrating  through  the  bed-clothes.  This  is  called 
a  vapour  bath ;  and  a  bed  or  machine  has  been  already  con- 
trived for  this  operation.''  Now,  as  this  remedy  was  not  em- 
ployed in  Moscow  until  the  disease  had  begun  to  decline,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  success  which  appeared  to  attend 
it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  less  degree  of  malignancy  which 
is  known  always  to  characterise  those  cases  which  occur  when 
the  malady  is  subsiding. 

Experience  has  led  medical  men  in  India  invariably  to 
prefer  dry  heat,-  for  which  purpose,  heated  sand,  or  chaff,  as 
already  described,  or  bottles  of  warm  water  wrapped  in  cloth, 
may  be  employed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  empi- 
rical  remedies  which  have  been  recommended.  They  have 
either  been  ascertained  to  be  entirely  useless,  or  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  particular  cases.  In  a  treatise  on  any  disease, 
it  is  of  most  importance  to  point  out  correctly  the  principles 
of  treatment;  for  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enter  into 
details  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  its  modifications. 

Cold  drinks  are  clearly  counter-indicated  in  catarrhal  cho-      /  * 
lera ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tepid  drinks  should 
be  withheld.     I  would  recommend  a  weak  infusion  of  ginger,     ^  ' 
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or  ginger-teai  as  it  is  called ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  had,  weak 
brandy-and-water  may  be  substituted.      I  know  that  some 
practitioners  have  recommended  cold  drinks;  but,  if  they  have 
.  ever  proved  beneficial,  this  could  only  have  been  the  case  in 

] ;         the  inflammatory  or  mixed  form  of  the  disease,  for  both  theory 
and  experience  forbid  their  use  in  the  catarrhal  cholera. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the  bflanH 
matory  cholera,  a  disease  so  well  known  in  all  countries,  that 
most  physicians  are  familiar  with  it.  I  will  therefore  only  re- 
mark, in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  catarrhal  cholera,  that 
the  indications  of  cure  are  to  remove  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  primes  viae,  to  subdue  the  spasms, 
and  to  prevent  congestion;  the  most  effectual  remedies  for 
which  will  be  free  bloodletting,  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed up  by  castor  oil,  frictions;  and,  in  severe  cases,  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  congestion,  blisters.  Simple 
tepid  drinks  may  be  given  to  alleviate  thirst,  and  stimulants 
are  to  be  avoided. 

In  mixed  cases,  viz.  in  such  as  have  inflammation  added  to 
catarrh,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  have  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  treatment  must  be  modified;  and,  the 
greater  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  more  guarded 
must  we  be  in  the  emplojrment  of  opium  and  stimulants.  lo 
such  cases  we  must  principally  depend  upon  bloodletting, 
blisters,  and  calomel;  opium  being  only  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  repress  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  enable 
it  to  retain  the  other  medicines.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  such  cases  often  degenerate  into  the  worst  form 
of  the  catarrhal  cholera,  and  must  then  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Kecovery  from  cholera  is  generally  rapid ;  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  is  generally  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Cases  do 
sometimes  occur,  however,  which  are  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion and  organic  derangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  demand  the  utmost  skill  and 
attention  of  the  physician;  but,  as  they  form  diseases  distinct 
from  cholera,  and  which  are  well  known  in  Europe,  their 
treatment  does  not  require  a  description  here.  Happily  they 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  often  prevented 
by  a  judicious  treatment  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  may  be  useful  now  to  give  a  short  connected  account  of 
how  a  common  case  ought  to  be  conducted.  It  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  disease  is  so  rapid  in  its 
progress,  that  minutes  are  of  more  importance  in  it  than 
nours  in  most  other  diseases;  and  we  most  therefiune  bring 
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oar  different  remedies  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Suppose  a  patient  to  be  brought  to  us  with  symptoms  of  ca- 
tarrhal cholera^  (for  instance,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  a 
small  pulse,  cold  skin,  &c.)  a  scruple  of  calomel  must  be 
given  to  him,  and  must  be  washed  down  with  fifty  or  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  warm  water,  or  with  a  dose  of 
one  of  the  stimulating  or  antispasmodic  draughts,  the  pre- 
scriptions of  which  are  given  in  the  next  page.  Blood  must 
be  drawn  by  venesection,  and  by  a  large  orifice,  undl  an  al- 
teration be  produced  upon  the  circulation,  indicated  by  the 
pulse  becoming  fuller,  by  the  blood  flowing  more  freely,  and 
regaining  its  healthy  appearance.  A  strong  blister  must  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  feet; 
and  the  external  heat  must  be  kept  up  by  means  of  heated 
sand  or  chaff,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Should  the 
disease  continue,  or  become  aggravated,  the  pulse  ceasing  at 
the  wrist,  and  the  coldness  or  collapse  increasing,  we  must 
then  renew  the  scruple  of  calomel  every  hour,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  doses  of  the  drogue  amdre,  or  of  some  stimulat- 
ing draught;  and  our  efforts  to  procure  blood  from  the  arm 
must  be  persevered  in,  or  leeches  applied  to  the  temples. 
When  the  circulation  begins  to  be  restored  towards  the  sur- 
face, the  stools  to  be  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  the  secretion 
of  urine  to  be  renewed,  we  may  consider  the  disease  to  have 
taken  a  favourable  turn;  and,  when  the  dejections  become 
green,  we  may  generally  consider  our  patient  as  safe.  If 
this  stage  be  accompanied  by  no  reaction,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  free  the  bowels  from  their  diseased  secretions,  and  from 
the  stimulating  medicines  which  had  been  previously  given ; 
which  may  be  best  effected  bv  colocynth,  jalap,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  senna  with  tincture  of  rhubarb.  During  the  whole 
attack,  the  patient's  thirst  ought  to  be  alleviated  by  a  weak 
infusion  of  ginger. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  treatment  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  varieties  of  the  complaint.  I  have  merely 
given  it  as  an  example  of  how  one  of  the  most  frequent  cases 
ought  to  be  managed;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
practitioner  who  understands  the  principles  upon  which  the 
treatment  must  be  founded  will  experience  little  difficulty; 
and  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  will 
probably  have  to  contend  with  will  be  want  of  time. 

When  the  attack  has  been  fairly  mastered,  we  have  then 
onlv  to  attend  to  the  convalescence  of  our  patient;  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  most  digestible 
kind  of  food,  and  that  in  small  quantity;  to  forbid  cold 
drinks,  and  exposure  to  cold  air;  and  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
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a  regular  state.  These  measures  will  seldom  fail  to  restore 
the  patient  soon  to  his  usual  state  of  health;  and^  in  fact,  it 
is  wonderful  in  what  a  very  short  period  of  time  (a  few  hours 
only  in  some  cases,)  is  sufficient  to  rescue  an  individual  from 
the  most  aggravated  form  of  the  disease,  and  to  bring  back 
all  the  feelings  of  health,  accompanied  only  with  debility. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

I.  Mist.  Camphor,  lb.  i. ;  Tinct.  Gardam.  ^ss.;  Spirit  Ammon. 
Aromat.  |i.  M.    Two  ounces  for  a  dose. 

This  mixture  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  the  low  form  of  the 
disease:  it  is  stimulating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ammonia 
having  the  property  of  dissolving  the  fibrinous  matter  which  lines 
the  alimentary  canal,  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  it,  and  of 
thus  enabling  the  other  medicines  to  act. 

II.  Antispasmodic  Draught, 

R.  Mist.  Camphor,  ^ij. ;  Tinct.  Opii,  Castor,  aa  5SS. ;  Spt 
Ammon.  Aromat.  min.  xx.  M.     (Madras  Report.) 

This  ought  only  to  be  given  in  cases  accompanied  by  severe 
spasms. 

III.  Stimulating  Tincture. 

R.  Fruct.  Capsici.  Annul,  Zingiberi,  aa  jiv.;  Alcohol  dilut. 
lb.  ij.  M.  et  post  sex  dies  cola. 

Half  an  ounce  may  be  given  in  warm  water,  along  with  the  ca> 
lomel,  as  directed  in  the  text. 

Should  none  of  these  medicines  be  at  hand,  simple  warm  brand? 
and  water  may  be  substituted. 

Drogue.  Amkre. 

R.  Aloes  Socot.  lb.  i.;  Gum  Myrrh,  G.  Mastich,  G.  Benzoes. 
ad.  Colomb,  oa  ^viij.;  Croci  Anglici,  Rad.  Gentianse,  aa  5iv.; 
Eau  de  vie,  lb.  xxxvj . ;  Gen^vre,  lb.  xij .  M.  To  stand  forty  days, 
then  filter  through  paper  for  use. 

This  medicine  was  much  employed,  and  often  with  great  success, 
at  Pondicherry  and  Madras.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  an  ounce, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  It  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  properties  which  are  likely  to  meet  the  inaica> 
tions  of  cure;  being  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  the  purgative  it 
contains  being  likely  to  excite  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
and  thus  cause  the  other  medicines  to  pass  through,  and  the  cho- 
lera secretion  to  be  discharged. 
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SARSAPARILLA  AND  SASSAFRAS. 

Communication  on  the  Sargaparilla  and  Sassqfrag^ 

By  John  P.  Grant,  m.d. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  herewith 
specimens  of  sarsaparilla,  which  I  found  growing  a  few  miles 
from  Malacca;  and,  if  cultivated,  it  would  quite  supersede 
the  necessity  of  our  importing  it  from  Brazil,  at  so  great  an 
expense  as  we  now  do.  In  small  quantities,  it  can  be  pro- 
duced at  Malacca,  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee  a  pound.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  number  of  venereal  cases,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  with  as  much  satisfaction  from  its  use  as  from  any 
I  have  seen  imported  from  Brazil.  The  characters  of  the 
plant  are  quite  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Brazil.  It  is 
reared  at  Malacca  by  an  old  Portugueze  doctor,  who  has  the 
sole  monopoly  of  it,  and  who  has  successfully  reared  and 
used  it  there  for  many  years.  Also  a  specimen  of  the  Laurus 
Sassafras,  which  grows  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  this  island, 
and  all  along  the  Tennasserrin  coast,  in  great  abundance ;  so 
much  so,  that  some  beams  of  my  house  at  Tavoy  were  made  of 
it.  It  is  stronger  in  flavour,  and  of  a  darker  yellow,  than  that 
imported  from  America.  As  it  can  be  supplied  for  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting,  we  should  never  go  to  the  expense  of  im- 
porting it  from  foreign  colonies,  when  we  have  it  in  such 
abundance  in  our  own. 

The  branch  of  a  tree  I  send  you  is  the  Margosa,  which  I 
extensively  use  in  practice.  I  brought  it  into  notice  during 
the  Burmese  war,  as  an  application  in  ulcer.  I  have  noticed 
its  effects  at  some  length  in  my  *•  Medical  Notes,"  now  in  the 
press.  I  procured  the  recipe  for  making  the  ointment  of  it 
from  the  nead  priest  at  Rangoon;  it  is  as  follows. 

Tender  leaves  of  the  Margosa  tree,  dried  and  powdered, 
Jij. ;  fresh  butter,  Jij.;  wax,  Jij.;  red  precipitate,  Jss.  Mix 
them  well,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  chatty  over  a  brisk  fire 
for  forty  minutes,  until  it  assumes  a  grey  appearance.  Wash 
the  sore  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  water, 
or  a  strong  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Margosa  tree,  and 
apply  the  dressing,  spread  on  cloth,  with  a  soft  compress  and 
rolling  bandage,  four  inches  wide,  from  the  toes  to  the  knee, 
if  the  ulcer  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lee;  and  it  always  has 
a  most  wonderful  effect  in  producing  healthy  granulations. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  also  an  excellent  application  as  a 
fomentation  in  sprains  and  bruises,  either  in  man  or  beast. 
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The  pounded  leaves*  mixed  with  lime-juice  and  salt,  are  a 
certain  and  rapid  cure  of  the  ringworm. 

I  beg  also  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  that  the  Amomum  Cardamo- 
mum  grows  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  in  our  lately 
ceded  Burmese  province  on  the  Tennasserim  coast,  Tavoy: 
these  can  be  furnished  in  seed  cleaned  from  the  husk  for  one 
shiUing  per  pound. 

To  Lieut.  Mat.  Curling  Friend,  b.m.»  p.ba, 
CorrespondiD^^  Member  Medioo-Botanical  Societj  of  London. 


EMPYEMA. 

Casei  of  Empyema  cured  by  Operation. 
[Gaxeite  Medicate  de  Paris.^ 

Empyema,  following  Variola,  cured  by  Operation. 

Case  I.  Pasquet  Benjamin,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  weak 
constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  Tours,  on  the  Ist 
January,  with  intense  fever  and  variolous  eruption.  So  great  was 
the  agitation  under  which  he  laboured,  that  he  could  not  be  kept 
in  bed.  The  eruption  was  imperfect.  At  the  end  of  January  the 
following  symptoms  existed:  short,  difficult,  and  rapid  breathing; 
a  sensation  of  oppression  and  heaviness  at  the  diaphragm ;  a  sense 
of  suffocation  upon  the  least  motion ;  constant  cough ;  incapabi- 
lity  of  lying  on  the  right  side.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  sen* 
sibly  distended ;  the  intercostal  spaces  being  much  broader  than 
natural,  and  projecting  at  the  lower  and  posterior  parts.  The 
heart  was  thrown  towards  the  right  side,  and  its  pulsations  were 
perceptible  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  thorax.  When  the  patient 
moved,  fluctuation  and  undulation  were  evident  even  to  the  8^;bt 
and  hearing,  without  having  recourse  to  auscultation. 

February  1  st.  The  operation  for  empyema  was  performed  by 
M.  Herpin.  The  quantity  of  pus  thrown  out  had  so  greatly 
depressed  the  diaphragm,  that  the  incision  was  made  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  at  about  an  inch  from  the  costal  angle, 
where  the  fluctuation  was  most  evident.  An  incision  was  made  ia 
a  fold  of  the  skin,  about  two  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intercostal  space.  The  pleura  being  exposed,  an 
opening  of  two  or  three  lines  long  was  made  into  it  with  a  bis- 
toury. Liquid,  inodorous  pus,  mingled  with  serous  shreds,  at  6ist 
escaped  by  jets,  and  with  force.  When  about  a  pint  was  evaca- 
ated,  the  wound  was  dressed  with  a  compress  of  lint,  with  holes  in 
it  to  admit  of  still  further  discharge.  For  several  days  the  bed  of 
the  patient  was  soaked  with  pus.  The  discharge  became  more  and 
more  foetid,  and  blackened  the  catheter  which  was  introduced  eack 
time  the  wound  was  dressed.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  ittine- 
fied  and  inflamed,  and  the  patient  was  in  pain  and  much  agitated. 
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His  face  became  pale  and  anxiouB,  eyes  sunken,  skin  of  a  dull 
colour,  and  lliere  was  great  general  depression. 

In  this  state  he  continued  until  the  middle  of  March;  he  was 
then  directed  to  take  kino  and  quinine  in  infusion,  and  an  injec- 
tion was  thrown  into  the  wound  of  decoction  of  kino,  with  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chlorate  of  lime.  From  this  time  he  gradually 
impioyed ;  the  pus  became  whiter,  thicker,  and  of  good  quality. 
In  a  few  days  there  was  little  or  no  suppuration,  and  on  the  2d  of 
May  the  injections  were  discontinued. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  patient,  having  eaten  more  than 
usual,  was  attacked  with  shivering  and  fever,  and  spasms  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  particularly  on  the  left  side.  The  face  and 
feet  were  oedematous,  and  the  oppression  and  pain  of  the  side 
returned  as  violently  as  at  first. 

May  6th.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  pus  was  evacuated  by 
means  of  a  catheter,  which  was  now  again  discoloured.  The  in- 
jections were  repeated;  low  diet.  He  again  improved.  The  pus 
now  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  grumous  and  fibrinous  clots  still  passed  through  the 
catheter. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  there  was  very  little  discharge,  and 
now,  in  order  to  introduce  the  catheter  to  the  bottom  of  the  puru- 
lent cavity,  (about  four  or  five  inches  deep  from  the  wound,)  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  a  resistance,  which  appeared  to  depend 
upon  adhesion  of  the  lungs  with  the  pleura  of  the  ribs  and  dia- 
phragm. 

May  30th.  The  injections  were  discontinued ;  the  kino  mixture 
was  again  given;  and  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  kept  open  for  some  days.  From  this  period  the  patient 
was  free  from  fever  or  oppression,  and  he  gradually  grew  fat,  and 
his  skin  assumed  a  healthier  colour. 

On  the  2d  of  July  he  was  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Tours.  There  was  perfect  resonance  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest; 
the  left  side  also  gave  a  clear  sound  at  the  upper  part,  but  at  the 
inferior  part,  and  around  the  spot  where  the  operation  had  been 
performed,  the  sound  was  dull.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
patient  never  expectorated  pus,  although  he  had  coughed  a  good 
deal,  and  his  breathing  was  impeded. 

Case  II.     Empyema  after  Measles:  Operation;  Cure, 

This  was  the  case  of  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  had 
measles,  and  been  much  neglected  some  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  Catarrh  followed,  and  subsequently  empyema, 
which  caused  a  projection  of  the  thorax  near  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  left  scapula.  M.  Herpin  made  an  opening  with  potassa  fusa, 
and  afterwards  threw  in  injections  with  barley-water  and  honey. 
The  suppuration  continued  for  six  weeks;  the  wound  then 
closed,  and  soon  after  the  little  patient  complained  of  oppression 
and  sense  of  suffocation.    The  wound  was  again  opened,  and 
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Buppuration  went  on  for  several  weeks.  The  parents  confessed 
that  they  had  formerly  laboured  under  syphilis.  M.  H.  prescribed 
the  following  medicine :  Syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  with  deuto-chlorate 
of  mercury,  in  appropriate  doses.  In  a  short  time  the  suppuration 
diminished,  the  wound  cicatrized,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
health.  The  side  of  the  thorax  which  had  been  affected  did  not, 
however,  increase  in  size  as  in  the  other,  and  this  young  person, 
who  is  now  (1832)  twenty-three  years  old,  is  a  little  deformed  in 
shape,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

In  both  these  cases  the  empyema  arose  from  the  same 
cause — repercussion  of  an  exanthematous  disease.  They 
were  both  treated  by  making  an  opening  which  permitted 
the  air  to  enter  freely  into  the  chest,  and  both  did  well. 
Here  the  resemblance  between  the  two  stops.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  child  experienced  such  severe  symptoms  as 
the  man;  but  the  latter  had  a  relapse,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  treatment  described.  M.  Herpin  makes  but  few  re- 
marks upon  these  cases:  he  merely  states,  that  he  prescribed 
mercurials  because  he  has  always  found  them  efficacious  in 
removing  the  bad  effects  of  the  morbillous  virus. 

Case  III.     Empyema  after  several  Attacks  of  Peripneumonia: 

Operation;  Cure. 

A  soldier,  oet.  twenty-six,  after  several  attacks  of  peripneumonia, 
was  affected  with  empyema,  which  caused  a  projection  below  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  right  scapula.  He  entered  the  hospital  the 
27th  March,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  an  opening  was  made  into 
the  chest.  An  ichorous  discharge  of  pus  followed,  which  after- 
wards became  so  fetid  that  the  patients  all  left  the  ward  when  be 
was  dressed.  Fever  succeeded,  which  placed  the  patient  in  danger 
for  several  days.  He  took  internally  decoction  of  bark;  and  an 
injection  of  the  same  mixture  was  used,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  chlorate  of  lime.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
afterwards  covered  with  a  miliary  eruption;  the  suppuration  di- 
minished, and  was  less  fetid;  the  eruption  died  away;  the  fever 
subsided.  He  became  convalescent ,  and  left  the  hospital  perfectly 
cured  on  the  22d  of  May. 

To  these  three  cases,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Herwin,  we  add  the  following,  from  the  Gazette  Sciem- 
tifique  de  Seine'et-Oisef  which  is  still  more  remarkable,  on 
account  of  its  various  complications,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  discharge  continued. 

Case  IV.  Symptoms  of  Constitutional  Syphilis:  Caries  of  the 
Ribs ;  Acute  Pleuro-pneumonia ;  Empyema.  Operation^  fol- 
lowed by  a  Discharge  for  two  years ;  Cure* 

M.  R.,  a  cavalry  officer,  %t.  twenty-eight,  of  lymphatic  con- 
stitution, had  frequently  had  syphilis.     He  was  admitted  into  the 
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Hospice  de  Versailles  on  the  19th  August.  He  was  treated  for 
abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  went  out  convalescent 
November  6th.  On  the  22d  he  was  again  admitted,  on  account 
of  a  tumor  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  above  the  sixth 
rib,  which  had  appeared  without  any  assignable  cause.  It  was 
red,  soft,  and  painful.  Forty  leeches  were  applied  in  two  days, 
but  the  pain  was  not  relieved.  On  the  third  day  an  incision  was 
made,  and  it  was  ascertained,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  sound, 
that  there  was  caries  of  the  rib.  The  pain  ceased  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  returned  on  the  following  day.  There  were  now  dysp- 
ncea,  dry  and  frequent  cough,  striated  expectoration,  and  in  fact 
every  symptom  of  intense  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  was  bled,  and 
the  next  day  was  much  exhausted  and  insensible.  Revulsive  re- 
medies were  employed.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  and  the  neck 
were  attacked  with  erysipelas.  Delirium,  and  increased  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Notwithstanding  this  complication  of  severe  symptoms,  the  pul- 
monary affection  was  soon  relieved,  and  the  expectoration  was 
easier.  The  respiratory  sound  was  heard  in  the  right  lung,  but  in 
the  left  it  was  feared  that  there  was  either  congestion  or  effusion ; 
and  the  subsequent  dilatation  of  this  side  of  the  chest  removed  all 
doubt  upon  this  point. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  entirely  subsided,  a 
caustic  issue  was  made.  When  the  slough  separated,  above  two 
pints  of  yellowish  serum  were  discharged,  in  which  was  floating 
concreted  albumen,  which,  by  blocking  up  the  opening,  prevented, 
at  moments,  the  exit  of  the  fluid.  A  plug  was  afterwards  inserted 
into  the  wound,  which  was  covered  with  linen  with  holes  made  in 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours  about  ten  ounces  of  fluid 
were  evacuated;  but,  although  the  patient  was  much  relieved,  the 
suppuration  continued  fetid  and  abundant :  even  the  expectoration 
was  purulent.  Injections  of  solution  of  chlorate  of  lime  were  em- 
ployed, and  immediately  after  the  patient  complained  of  tasting 
the  chlorate  in  the  throat.  Reduced  as  he  was  to  a  state  of  ema- 
ciation, he  was  now  attacked  with  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
-which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bleed  him  several  times.  The  pains 
in  the  joints  were  removed,  but  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
remained  upon  the  fibula  and  tibia.  The  former  went  off;  but  the 
latter  terminated ''in  an  abscess,  and  left  the  bone  exposed  to  the 
extent  of  four  or  five  inches.  In  six  weeks  this  wound  was  healed. 
The  two  abscesses  in  the  thorax,  namely,  that  of  the  carious  rib, 
and  that  from  the  empyema,  lasted  a  much  longer  time.*     Nearly 

*  When  the  ribs  are  cariouH  in  cases  of  empjema ,  the  cure  is  alwa^rs  difficalt 
suid  tedious.  A  modem  writer  indeed  informs  us  that»  when  the  inside  of  the 
rib  is  extensively  canons,  or  when  the  caries  is  near  the  i unction  of  the  bone  to 
^e  spine,  the  fistula  is  incurable.  (Lasbus,  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  t.  i.  p.  128, 
edit.  1809.)  Another  surgeon  of  great  experience  recommends  us  to  endeavour 
to  separate  the  diseased  bone,  either  bj  cutting  it  away  or  bj  the  trephine. 
^Pbllstan,  Clinique  Chir.,  t.iii.  p.tS53.) — Editors. 
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two  years  elapsed  before  the  discharge  from  the  tetter  ceased^  but 
ultimately  the  patient  left  the  hospital  perfectly  cured. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  venereal  taint  of  this  patient 
rendered  mercurials  necessary.  He  recovered,  notwithstand- 
ing every  circumstance  appeared  unfavourable :  his  tempera- 
ment, his  previous  diseases,  and  the  various  complications  of 
his  case.  The  appearance  of  the  fluid  discharged  was  also 
bad;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  greater  chance 
of  effecting  a  cure  in  empyema  when  the  fluid  is  purulent 
than  when  it  is  serous.*  Both  the  skilful  surgeons  who  have 
recorded  these  cases  employed  the  caustic  potash  to  give 
exit  to  the  fluid.  At  no  very  distant  period,  abscesses  of 
the  pleura  were  considered  as  totally  distinct  from  ordinary 
abscesses.  The  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  air ;  and,  although  the  old  opinions  upon  the  subject 
are  now  a  good  deal  modified,  the  use  of  the  caustic  issue  in 
such  cases  has  not  been  before  mentioned.  We  perceive, 
however,  that  this  mode  of  making  an  opening  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  an  incision  by  a  bistoury. 
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Qu«  Uudanda  foreiit«  et  qua  culpanda,  Ticlisini* 

I  Us  prluf,  croU}  mox  Iubc»  caxboait,  MoCamw.— Pssstet. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Respiration ;  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Bloody  Animal  Heaty  Absorption,  and  Muscular  Motion :  with 
Practical  Inferences.  By  James  Carson,  m.d.,  Liverpool. 
Second  Edition. — 8vo.  pp.  447.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Physiolooy  could  scarcely  afford  a  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant series  of  investigations  than  those  which  Dr.  Cabson 
has  proposed  to  discuss  in  the  several  essays  included  in  diis 
volume.  The  title-page  is  full  of  promise,  and  from  those 
which  follow,  though  not  all  that  we  could  wish,  much  infor- 
mation may  be  gathered. 

Dr.  Carson  has  long  been  well  known  to  the  public  as  an 
industrious  and  original  experimenter,  and  accounts  of  his 
researches  have  from  tipae  to  time  appeared  in  various  pe- 
riodical works;  they  have  been  subjected  to  severe  ezaauna- 
tion,  and  the  justice  of  most  of  his  conclusions  aubsequentl; 

*  Sir  AflTLXY  CoovxK  states  that  be  has  onl^  known  ons  opsratioa  for  kj^so' 
thofaz  tenninate  sucoesafiilly.  This  he  oonsiden  by  no  moans  sonriBia^  • 
thoooUeetion  of  fluid  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  thoraoie  Tisoen,  tM  heat,  er 
lungs,  &c.  (Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  S85.)^£Drroas. 
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admitted.  The  present  work  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the 
former  treatise,  nor  of  the  successive  monographs  alone,  but 
the  whole  matter  has  been  re-arranged,  various  parts  re- 
written, several  added,  and  it  may  now  be  esteemed  the 
matured  exposition  of  the  author's  ideas  on  the  very  impor* 
tant  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  viz.  the  causes  of  respiration^ 
the  motion  of  the  bloody  animal  heat,  absorption,  and  mus» 
cular  motion:  neither  are  the  practical  inferences  added 
without  their  value. 

A  brief  account  of  the  structure  of  the  thorax  introduces 
the  first  inquiry,  and,  *^  as  the  causes  to  which  the  ascent  of 
the  diaphragm  is  attributed  in  the  following  pages  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  to  which  that  movement  has 
hitherto  been  ascribed  by  physiologists;  as  those  causes  are 
supposed  to  discharge  an  important  part,  not  only  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  but  also  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  in  other  functions  of  the  living  machine,"  the  author,  in 
the  first  place,  endeavours  to  shew  the  utter  improbability  of 
the  commonly  accepted  doctrine.     He  says, 

"  When  the  diaphragm  is  contracted,  as  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  case  in  inspiration ,  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation ;  and,  hy  per- 
mitting the  abdominal  viscera  to  protrude,  to  allow  an  easy  descent 
to  the  diaphragm.  When  however  the  diaphragm  becomes  relaxed , 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  will,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, either  in  consequence  of  sympathy,  association,  or  of  the  sti- 
mulus of  volition,  contract  in  their  turn,  and,  by  pressing  the 
abdominal  viscera  against  the  lower  or  concave  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  cause  it  to  assume  a  higher  elevation  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest. 

"  The  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  are  considered  in  this 
explanation  to  act  as  antagonists;  and  it  is  by  the  alternations  in 
the  contraction  and  relaxations  of  these  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
that  the  function  of  respiration  is  supposed  to  be  performed. 

"That  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  perpetually 
and  invariably  alternate  with  those  of  the  diaphragm,  through  sym- 
pathy, habit,  or  association,  and  generally  without  the  intervention 
of  the  will,  is  a  doctrine  which  appears  so  incomprehensible,  that  it 
will  not  slightly  obtain  the  assent  of  the  inquisitive  mind.  Great 
support  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  to  the  hypothesis  of  such 
a  connexion  subsisting  between  the  muscles  in  every  respect  dis- 
tinct, from  the  alternation  in  the  movements  of  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  pf  the  heart.  But  the  aid  which  this  doctrine  is  supposed 
to  receive  from  the  analogy  of  the  heart  is  in  this  case  fallacious; 
for,  by  referring  to  the  account  which  will  be  given  in  the  succeeding 
part  of  this  work,  of  the  action  of  this  organ,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  alternations  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  are  not  produced 
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through  sympathy,  habit,  association,  concatenatioDy  or  any  of  that 
tribe  of  causes,  but  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
necessity. 

*<  But  this  doctrine,  so  improbable  in  its  own  nature,  receives  little 
or  no  support  from  observation.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
not  generally  during  expiration  in  that  tense  state,  which  their  con* 
traction  to  the  extent  supposed  would  render  necessary.  Nor  do 
the  abdominal  viscera  appear  to  sustain  greater  pressure  during 
expiration  than  at  any  other  period. 

**  In  cases  of  great  manition  and  collapse  of  the  bowels,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  bringing  those  muscles  nearer 
to  the  direction  of  straight  lines,  passing  between  their  attachments, 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  ribs,  would  not  push  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  against  the  diaphragm ;  but,  by  enlarging  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  to  a  capacity  beyond  that  which  these  viscera  required, 
would  draw  them  from  tne  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  When 
the  bowels  are  found  protruded  in  consequence  of  extensive  wounds 
in  the  belly,  respiration  proceeds  for  some  time  without  more  inter* 
ruption  than  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  pain.  But  the 
diaphragm  in  these  cases  could  not  be  elevated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  during  their  contraction,  would  more 
easily  displace  the  bowels  to  a  greater  extent  than  elevate  the  dia- 
phragm. In  cases  of  impaling,  and  in  the  numerous  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  lower  animals,  it  is  found  that 
respiration  may  be  performed  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  have  been  divided,  or  altogether  removed.  After 
death  even,  when,  in  dissection,  the  abdominal  muscles  have  beai 
divided,  and  the  viscera  have  been  taken  from  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  the  diaphragm  is  observed  to  preserve  a  great  convexity, 
attended  with  a  drum-like  tenseness,  towards  the  chest. 

''  If  we  consider  how  improbable  it  is,  that  a  perpetual  and  inva- 
riable alternation  in  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm should  proceed  from  the  supposed  causes;  that  a  doctrine 
so  incredible  in  itself  receives  little  support  from  observation;  and 
that  the  effect,  which  is  supposed  in  all  cases  to  arise  from  this  cause 
alone,  is  certainly  produced  in  circumstances  in  which  that  cause 
cannot  operate ;  we  may  conclude  with  the  utmost  safety,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  not  necessary  to  tbe  eleva* 
tion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  that,  in  general,  it  has  no  share  in  that 
effect."  (P.  4.) 

The  elasticity  or  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  the  cause  to 
which  Dr.  Carson  attributes  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm. 

**  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  powerfully  elastic.  This  is  admitted 
by  all  anatomists.  If  a  piece  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  be  takes 
while  its  structure  is  still  perfect,  and  stretched  into  double  or  treble 
its  ordinary  length,  it  will,  upon  the  removal  of  the  distending  force, 
resiliate  briskly  into  its  former  dimensions.  This  property  was  con- 
6dently  to  have  been  presumed  from  the  cartilaginous  and  liga- 
mentous structure  of  the  bronchial  vessels. 
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*'  From  the  moment  that  the  first  inspiration  is  drawn  by  the  infant, 
lo  the  close  of  life,  and  after  it,  so  long  as  the  structure  of  the  frame 
is  uninjured,  the  lungs  are  swelled  into  a  forced  or  unnatural  state 
of  expansion ;  that  is,  they  are  distended  into  dimensions  far  more 
ample  than  those  which  they  would  assume,  if  all  force  or  restraint 
was  withdrawn  from  them.  The  power  by  which  they  are  kept  in  (/ 
a  constant  state  of  forced  dilatation,  is  unquestionably,  what  has  ji 
been  stated,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere/'  (P.  13.) 

A  variety  of  experiments  are  detailed,  by  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  power  of  elasticity,  or  the 
degree  of  resiliency,  that  the  lungs  possess.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  one  as  an  illustration,  referring  to 
the  volume  for  the  more  full  account. 

''  On  the  same  day  another  bullock,  with  a  less  capacious  chest, 
was  made  the  subject  of  experiment  with  the  same  apparatus. 
Water  was  poured  into  the  apparatus,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
till  it  stood  sixteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  globe. 
An  opening  was  then  made  into  the  abdomen.  A  fold  of  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  diaphragm  was  then  drawn  down  on  each  side,  and  care 
being  taken  that  no  part  of  the  lung  was  included  in  the  fold,  it  was 
cut  into.  The  sound  of  a  current  of  air  pressing  through  the  open- 
ings into  the  chest  was  distinctly  heard,  and  the  water  in  the  upright 
tube  rose  instantly  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  globe.  The  diaphragm,  before  the  openings, 
was  still  tense,  and  slightly  concave  towards  the  belly ;  but  after 
that,  it  became  lax,  wrinkled  and  flat.  Some  additional  water  was 
poured  into  the  apparatus ;  but  we  were  prevented  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  preceding,  from  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  force  requisite 
to  distend  the  lungs  to  the  dimensions  which  they  usually  occupy 
in  the  living  animal,  by  the  deficient  capacity  of  the  glass  globe. 

"  By  these  experiments  I  think  it  is  clearly  ascertained,  that  the    ^ 
spring  of  air  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  of  a  foot  and  a  half    ■  * 
high,  is  not  equal  to  the  resilience  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox,  at  the    ^ 
usual  stage  of  their  dilatation."  (P.  25.) 

Similar  experiments  on  dogs,  cats,  and  calves,  were  attended 
with  similar  results,  and  corroborated  the  previously  expressed 
opinion;  and  the  author  concludes  this  subject  by  observing, 

''  In  the  various  examinations  which  my  opinions  have  undergone, 
the  existence  of  this  power  has  been  admitted,  and  the  claim  to 
priority  in  the  detection  and  application  of  it  freely  conceded  to       i 
me;  but  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  amount  of  it,  in  some  in-      ^/ 
stances,  is  inconsiderable,  and  consequently,  that  the  effects  ascribed     U 
to  it  have  been  greatly  overrated.     By  these  experiments,  the  power 
has  been  proved  to  be  greater  than  my  anticipations  even  made  it, 
and  fully  adequate  to  all  the  important  offices  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assign  to  it.     From  a  defect  in  the  apparatus,  the  extent 
of  the  power  in  question  could  not  be  ascertained  in  the  lungs  of 
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oxen  and  animals  of  their  size;  but  it  was  proved  to  exceed  const- 
derablv  the  force  necessary  to  support  a  column  of  water  of  a  foot 
and  a  naif  in  height  above  its  level.  In  calves,  sheep,  and  in  large 
dogs,  the  resiliency  of  the  lungs  was  found  to  be  balanced  by  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  varying  in  height  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half; 
and  in  rabbits  and  cats,  by  a  column  of  water  varying  in  height 
from  six  to  ten  inches/*  (P.  30.) 

Next  follow  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  experiments, 
which  include  the  new  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  ascent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  general  causes  of 
respiration. 

*'  It  has  been  stated,  that,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  after 
death,  until  an  opening  shall  have  been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  the  diaphragm  assumes  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  that  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon  would  be  afterwards  pointed  out.  The  brief 
explanation  which  is  now  to  be  given  of  this  appearance  will  a£Ryrd, 
at  the  same  time,  a  perspicuous  view  of  some  of  the  important  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  my  opinion,  nature  has  turned  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs. 

"  While  the  chest  is  in  a  sound  state,  a  balance  of  atmospherical 
pressure  ponderates  against  the  external  surface  of  its  walls;  or 
these  are  pressed  inwards  more  than  they  are  pressed  outwards,  by 
a  given  weight.  The  shell  of  the  chest  possesses  sufficient  stabiUty 
to  resist  this  pressure  without  changing  in  any  considerable  d^ree 
its  form  and  capacity  at  all  parts,  except  at  the  base,  or  diaphragm; 
which  being  muscular,  pliant,  and  of  a  more  extensive  area  than 
that  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  chest,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  weight  sustained  by  its  outward  or  inferior  surface,  neces- 
sarily pressed,  or,  in  popular  language,  sucked  upwards  in  the  form 
of  a  cone.  The  extent  of  this  cone  will  be  necessarily  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  the  area  of  the  diaphragm,  compared  with,  mat  of  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  chest.  But  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  diminishes  its  area,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  nearer  equality  with  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
chest,  and  thus  diminishes  the  magnitude  of  the  diaphragmatic  cone, 
and  in  an  inverse  proportion  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the  chest. 
But  the  diaphragm,  at  the  succeeding  relaxation  of  its  fibres,  is  re- 
stored to  its  former  dimensions,  becomes  capable  of  being  swelled 
into  a  larger  cone,  and,  by  this  encroachment,  reduces  the  boun- 
daries of  the  chest  to  their  former  limits. 

'^Two  powers  are  therefore  concerned  in  regulating  the  move- 
ments, and  in  varying  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  and  the  contractile  power  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  diaphragm.  Of  these  powers,  the  one  is  perma- 
nent and  equable,  the  other  variable  and  exerted  at  intervals.  The 
contractile  power  of  the  diaphragm,  when  fully  exerted,  is  evidently 
much  stronger  than  its  antagonist,  the  resilience  of  the  lungs;  bat 
the  latter,  not  being  subject  to  exhaustion,  takes  advantage  of  tbe 
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necessary  relaxations  of  tbe  former,  and  rebounding,  like  the  stone 
of  Sysiphus,'  recovers  its  lost  ground,  and  renews  the  toil  of  its  more 
powerful  opponent.  ^^ 

**  Breathing  is  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  this  interminable         / 
contest  between  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  the  irritability  of  the     s^  / ") 
diaphragm.  * 

**  The  cause  of  the  successive  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  in 
those  cases  at  least  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned,  seems  to 
admit  of  the  following  explanation.  A  permanent  and  invariable 
load  is  sustained  by  its  lower  surface.  By  this  load  the  relaxed 
muscular  fibres  become  stretched  to  a  degree  which  at  length  be- 
comes painful  and  stimulating.  To  relieve  itself  from  this  irksome 
burden,  the  diaphragm  is  roused  to  contraction ;  but  this  contractile 
power,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  muscularity,  is  soon  exhausted,  and, 
falling  into  a  quiescent  state,  allows  the  painful  and  stimulating 
distension  of  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  to  be  again  renewed. 
From  the  irksomeness  of  this  condition  it  relieves  itself  by  a  fresh 
contraction.  Thus,  by  the  alternated  superiority  of  two  powers,  on 
the  balancing  of  which  life  itself  depends,  the  chest  is  successively 
enlarged  and  diminished,  and  air  alternately  expelled  and  inhaled. 

"  Such  is  the  process  of  respiration,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
movement  of  the  diaphragm ;  but,  according  to  a  provision  very 
common  in  the  animal  machine,  this  important  ofiice  is  not  intrusted 
to  one  class  of  organs  alone,  but  has  a  double  class  assigned  to  it. 
The  objects  obtained  by  this  provision  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  the  united  action  of  both  classes,  the  function  may,  in  the  most 
healthy  state,  be  more  efficiently  performed;  and,  m  the  second 
place,  in  case  of  tbe  destruction  or  deficiency  of  one  class,  it  may 
be  still  continued  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  other.  The  second  class 
of  organs,  as  they  may  be  called,  discharge  their  office  by  alter- 
nately increasing  and  diminishing  the  width  of  the  chest.  This 
class  comprises  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  short  muscles,  which  pass 
obliquely  between  the  ribs,  and  have  one  insertion  in  the  lower  edge 
of  one  rib  and  the  other  in  the  upper  edge  of  that  next  below  it, 
and  several  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest;  and  the  antagonists  of  these 
agents,  the  cartilages,  which  unite  the  ribs  to  the  breastbone  or  to 
each  other,  and  the  lungs."  (P.  30.) 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  extract,  that  the  subsi- 
diary uses  of  other  parts  are  not  overlooked  by  Dr.  Carson, 
although  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  are  esteemed  the  principal  causes;  and,  in 
some  arrangements  of  the  mechanismj  the  secondary  organs 
chiefly  perform  the  duty. 

**  It  has  been  stated  that  a  double  set  of  organs  belong  to  respi- 
ration. It  happens  very  frequently  in  this  country,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  the  lungs  become  diseased  to  such  a  deg^e 
as  to  be  deprived  of  their  elasticity.  This  may  happen  to  one  lung, 
and  not  to  the  other,  and  to  one  portion  of  a  lung,  while  the  rest 
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remains  sound.  When  both  lungs  are  deprived  of  their  elasticity, 
the  diaphragm  is  deprived  of  the  power  by  which,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  elevated,  and  from  that  time  ceases  to  have  any 
^are  in  the  process  of  respiration.  In  this  case,  which  occurs 
when  the  lungs  become  completely  tuberculous  and  schirrous, 
respiration  is  performed  solely  by  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles 
of  the  chest,  and  their  only  remaining  antagonist,  the  elasticity  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  It  occurs  occasionally,  particularly  in 
old  age,  tiiat  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  lose  their  elasticity,  by 
being  converted  into  inelastic  bone.  In  that  case,  breathing  is 
performed  solely  by  the  play  of  the  diaphragm.  In  some  animals, 
one  set  of  organs  are  used  alipost  solely,  or  more  extensively  than 
the  other.  In  animals  of  the  chase,  respiration  is  chiefly  per- 
formed by  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  This  is  evident  from 
the  violent  action  of  the  flanks.  The  lungs  of  these  animals  are 
large,  powerfully  elastic,  and  little  subject  to  disease.  In  the 
human  species,  again,  the  second  set  of  organs  are  much  employed, 
which  is  evident  from  the  fascinating  heaving  of  the  female  chest. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphtagm,  and  simul- 
taneous eleration  of  the  ribs,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  pleura 
pulmonalis,  that  was  opposite  to,  and  in  contact  with,  a  part  of 
the  pleura  costalis  in  the  stage  of  expiration,  will  not  be  opposite 
tOy  and  in  contact  with,  the  same  part  in  the  highest  stage  of  in- 
spiration, but  will  be  opposite  to  a  part  considerably  lower  in  the 
chest;  and  this  difference  between  the  parts  of  apposition  in  these 
stages  will  increase  with  the  descent  of  the  chest.  Hence  arises  a 
sliding  motion  of  the  surface  of  one  pleura  on  the  surface  of  the 
other  pleura;  a  motion  which  will  be  more  extensive  the  nearer 
an  approach  is  made  to  the  diaphragm.  Hence  it  happens  that, 
in  the  healthy  state  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  particularly  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  no  adhesions  can  take  place  between 
the  pleura. 

"The  lungs  themselves,  like  the  organs  of  respiration,  of  whidi 
they  constitute  an  important  part,  are  double,  so  that,  if  one  lung 
be  rendered  ineflicient,  by  disease  or  otherwise,  respiration  may 
still  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  other  lung  only.  Hence  it 
happens  that  one  lung  may  be  completely  collapsed  without  much 
apparent  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  I  found,  by  some  experi- 
ments which  I  made  on  animals  some  years  s^,  that  the  air  may 
be  admitted  freely  upon  the  lung  of  one  side,  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  and  mdeed  with  perfect  safety.  This  proves  that  the 
mediastinum,  or  membrane  placed  between  the  two  lungs,  and 
dividing  the  chest  vertically,  is  sufliciently  tense  and  strong  to  be 
a  wall  to  either  of  the  lungs,  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the 
resilient  effort  of  that  lung,  and  to  secure  to  it  a  space  sufficiently 
ample  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  purposes  of  respiration.  A  very 
striking  and  satisfactory  proof  of  this,  and  indeed  as  conclusive  a 
one  as  has  yet  been  adduced,  of  the  extent  of  the  power  generated 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  health,  is  supplied  by  the 
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maaner  in  which  the  Jews  kill  the  animals  iateoded  for  their  food* 
It  is  well  known  that  this  people  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  that  has  the  blood  in  it,  or  that  has  had  any  disease  or 
malformation  of  its  organs.  A  mode  of  killing  animals  different 
from  that  in  use  with  Christians^  and  a  peculiar  examination  for 
ascertaining  the  health  and  perfection  of  the  organs  of  the  animal, 
are  practised  by  them.  To  separate  the  blood  as  completely  as 
possible,  the  operation  of  slaughtering  commences  with  bleeaing, 
which  is  done  by  dividln^e:  all  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  including  the- 
windpipe.  In  this  situation  the  animal  bleeds  to  death;  a  tedious, 
and  apparently  a  very  cruel  process.  The  operator,  who  is  gene- 
rally the  priest,  or  some  person  appointed  to  this  sacred  duty,  then 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  viscera.  The  abdominal  cavity 
is  first  freely  opened,  and  examined.  He  next  proceeds  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  thoracic  organs :  for  this  purpose  he  makes  a  large 
incision  through  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side.  On  the  first 
occasion  of  this  kind  at  which  I  was  present,  an.ox  happened  to  be 
the  victim.  Upon  the  incision  being  made  through  the  diaphragm, 
a  loud  sound,  like  that  produced  when  a  large  drum  is  struck,  waa 
heard,  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  and  which  startled  me  like 
the  unexpected  firing  of  a  pistol.  This  sound  was  occasioned  by  ,^  / 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  rushed  through  the  orifice  to  occupy  ;  . 
the  space  left  by  the  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  sound  being  in  this  ^  ^ 
instance  rather  louder  than  usual,  was  regarded  by  the  operator  as 
a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  He  next  perfo- 
rated the  diaphragm  on  the  lefl  side :  a  sound,  though  not  so  loud 
as  that  following  the  first  incision,  was  distinctly  heard  at  some 
distance.  The  extent  of  the  sound  in  the  first  instance  proved  the 
force  and  rapidity  with  which  the  lung  collapsed;  the  sound  in  the 
second  instance,  of  diminished  extent,  proved  that  the  mediastinum 
had  yielded  to  a  certain  degree,  but  that  it  had  preserved  its  posi- 
tion so  far  as  to  check  the  force  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
lung  upon  its  left  side,  after  that  lung  had  been  slightly  collapsed, 
and  to  preserve  that  lung  in  a  condition  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
process  of  respiration. 

''It  is  chiefly  to  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  that  the  respira- 
tion is  to  be  ascribed;  though,  as  has  been  stated,  in  some  animals, 
and  especially  in  man,  a  considerable  share  of  this  office  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  intercostal  muscles.  Those  animals  which  are 
remarkable  for  swiftness  and  perseverance  in^tiie  race  scarcely 
employ  the  intercostal  muscles,  but  use  the  diaphragm  almost 
solely  in  breathing. 

*'  The  action  of  tiie  abdominal  muscles,  though  not  necessary,     jj 
may  occasionally  be  useful  in  respiration.     When  any  substance     ^ 
lodges  in  the  bronchi  which  is  too  tenacious  to  be  separated,  or  too 
ponderous  to  be  elevated  by  the  powers  commonly  employed  in 
respiration,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  will  increase 
the  pressure  against  the  lower  superficies  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
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augment  the  velocity  and  the  force  with  which  the  air  passo 
through  the  bronchi  and  the  windpipe. 

'*  There  may  be  also  many  diseases  of  the  chest  in  which  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  serviceable  in  respiration. 

''  In  no  circumstances  almost,  during  health,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  required  to  elevate  the 
diaphragm,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  of  itself  sufficient  for 
that  purpose;  and,  unless  it  were  counteracted  by  the  residue  of 
contractile  energy  subsisting  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dia- 
phragm even  during  their  relaxation,  the  cause  might  often  he 
found  too  potent.  In  the  act  of  sneezing,  when  the  diaphragm, 
after  a  full  contraction,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  paralysis, 
it  is  probable  that  the  unresisting  fibres  are  protected  from  the 
injury^which  they  would  be  in  danger  of  incurring,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  violence  of  the  jerk  to  be  sustained  in  their  relaxed  state 
from  the  inequality  of  pressure,  by  the  synchronous  and  almost 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  fauces,  and 
mouth.  By  this  contraction  the  free  exit  of  the  air  is  resisted;  the 
air  in  the  chest,  confined  and  compressed,  checks  the  collapse  (A 
the  lungs,  and  of  consequence  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm. 

''  This  defence,  however,  is  not  always  efiectual.  Sneezing  hy 
been  known  to  be  suddenly  fatal,  in  consequence,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest,  but  more 
probably  of  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  itself."  (P.  38.) 

These  physiological  researches  suggested  the  idea  Uiat  a 
surgical  operation  might  be  serviceable  in  certain  thoracic 
diseases,  and  especially  in  pulmonary  consumption;  and, 
although  no  very  benencial  effects  followed  the  two  opera- 
tions that  were  performed,  still,  as  being  founded  on  rational 
principles,  however  bold  and  energetic  the  practice  maj 
appear,  we  shall  quote  the  details  entire,  and  recommend 
them  to  serious  consideration. 

''  As  satisfactory  proof  was  supplied  by  repeated  experiment,  that 
an  animal  could  live  by  using  one  lung  only  in  respiration,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  knowledge  of  this  might  be  applied  to  the  cure 
or  relief  of  some  diseases,  particularly  of  consumption.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  ulcers,  from  which  matter  is  discharged  in 
consumptive  cases,  are  prevented  from  healing,  as  well  as  the  same 
kind  of  ulcers  would  do  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  agitatioo 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  respiration. 

**  In  addition  to  that  cause,  another  powerful  one  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  from  their  positica 
in  the  living  body.  In  that  state,  the  elastic  substance  of  the  lungs 
being  always  on  the  stretch,  would  be  distended  beyond  its  natunl 
limits;  if  therefore  the  fibres  of  which  the  lungs  were  composed 
were  divided,  they  would  resiliate  from  each  other,  and  the  wounded 
surfaces  could  not  again  be  brought  into  contact. 
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*'  It  appeared  to  be  practicable  to  remove  those  two  causes  of 
the  impediment  to  the  cure  of  wounds,  by  reducing  the  diseased 
iung  to  a  state  of  collapse.  This  would  evidently  be  done  by  ad- 
mitting the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  by  an  opening  through 
the  side,  and  preserving  the  passage  to  it  free  for  a  sufficient  time. 
The  lung  would  by  those  means  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  quiet 
collapse,  and  the  elastic  fibres  separated  by  the  wound  would  be 
brought  together.  The  lips  of  the  divided  surface  would  be  brought 
into  contact.  The  disease,  if  in  one  lung  only,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, would  be  cured  by  this  process  alone. 

''  It  was  found,  that  if  a  lung  which  had  been  reduced  to,  and 
kept  in,  a  state  of  collapse  for  some  time,  and  if  the  opening, 
through  which  the  air  had  been  admitted  for  reducing  it  to  that 
state,  were  allowed  to  heal,  the  lung  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  the  air  contained  between  the  two  pleuree,  be  again 
dilated  to  a  contiguity  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest;  and 
that,  if  the  other  lung  were  diseased,  it  might  then  be  with  safety 
reduced  to  a  state  of  collapse;  depending  upon  the  lung  now  healed, 
for  the  performance  of  respiration;  and  treated  as  the  former  had 
been.  A  paper  containing  those  speculations  was  read  in  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  where  it  produced  a 
considerable  sensation,  and  raised  hopes,  which,  alas!  have  not  been 
realised,  both  in  several  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
other  members  of  the  society.  An  opportunity  occurred  some  time 
after,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  of  putting  the  matter  to 
the  test  of  experiment. 

*^  James  Sloane,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  the  last 
of  five  brothers,  the  other  four  having  died  of  consumption  a  few 
years  before,  had  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  to  which  he  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  a  change  of  climate  might  do 
in  his  case,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  which  he  knew  to  be 
incurable  from  any  known  remedies.     Soon  after  his  return,  he 
heard  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  soon  became  deter- 
mined of  having  the  operation,  which  I  had  suggested  as  a  possible 
means  of  giving  relief,  performed  in  his  own  case.     It  was  done  on 
the  26th  of  Sept.  1822,  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
this  place,  in  presence  of  the  late  Dr.  McCartney  and  myself.     An 
incision  calculated  to  admit  air  freely  into  the  chest,  was  made  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  rib.     As  the  sound  usually  heard  upon 
an  opening  being  made  in  the  chest,  and  produced  no  doubt  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  air  through  the  opening,  was  not  perceived  in 
this  case,  it  was  suspected  that  the  lung  did  not  collapse,  and  that 
an  adhesion  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  air.     It  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  make  a  further  examination  for  that  purpose 
at  that  time;  a  tent  was  inserted  into  the  wound  to  prevent  an 
adhesion  of  the  sides,  by  the  first  intention.   At  our  visit,  next  day, 
when  the  wound  was  examined,  our  suspicion  of  adhesion  between 
the  lungs  and  the  chest  at  the  place,  was  confirmed  at  the  first 
aspect;  the  discharge  from  the  wound  had  not  found  access  into 
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the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  it  ought  to  have  done  in  the  position 
of  the  hody,  but  was  oozing  out  of  the  wound;  an  examination  by 
the  finger  ascertained  an  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  ribs,  both 
above  and  below  it;  a  probe  found  admission  to  a  greater  length 
across  in  both  directions,  but  at  length  met  with  an  obstacle.     Mr. 
Sloane  suiTered  no  inconvenience  from  the  operation,  but  thought 
his  chest  somewhat  relieved.    This  might  happen  from  the  adhesion 
being  rendered  by  it  less  tense.    The  orifice  was  kept  open,  and  he 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  about  a  month  after  the  operation,  and  which  had  been 
deferred  fully  as  far  as  it  was  suspected  it  could  be,  at  the  time  he 
arrived  from  abroad.     Examination  after  death,  shewed  adhesion 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  pleurae  completely  at  the  diaphragm, 
along  both  sides  of  the  mediastinum,  and  along  the  chest,  every 
where  except  at  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  where  the  fingers  might 
be  admitted  as  into  the  fingers  of  a  glove.    The  lungs  filled  the 
chest,  and  shewed  no  tendency  to  collapse.     Two  large  abscesses 
were  found,  one  in  each  lung.     The  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
tuberculous  and  hard  throughout.     Adhesion,  so  universal,  did  not 
in  this  case  appear  to  arise  from  any  previous  inflammation,  to 
which  these  adhesions   are  generally  attributed;   for,   though  I 
attended  him  regularly  in  every  complaint  to  which  he  was  subject 
for  many  years,  I  never  had  reason  to  suspect  any  inflammation  of 
the  chest;  but,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  tuberculous  aflection  of  the 
lungs,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  all  elasticity,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  that  sliding  motion  above  described,  which  occurs  in  health, 
between  the  pleurse,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  absence  of  adhesion  between  these  membranes.     The  diaphragm 
was  deprived  of  its  antagonist,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,     llse 
customary  movement  of  that  organ  must  long  have  ceased,  and  in 
its  quiescent  state  it  had  readily  grown  to  the  pleura  pulmonalis. 
It  was  observed  long  ago,  by  that  great  ornament  of  the  medical 
profession,  Boerhaave,  of  Holland,  to  be  in  phthisical  affections  a 
bad  symptom,  if  the  abdomen  did  not  protrude  in  inspiration,  or  in 
other  words,  if  the  diaphragm  did  not  descend.     The  cause  of  the 
unfavorableness  of  this  symptom,  of  which  Boerhaave  could  have 
no  just  knowledge,  can  now  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

''  Ailer  the  death  of  Mr.  Sloane,  the  attention  of  myself,  and 
indeed  of  the  medical  profession  of  Liverpool,  was  directed  more 
earnestly  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  in  consumptive  cases;  and  it 
was  found  universally  ,when  patients  had  died  of  tuberculous  phthisis, 
that  the  lung  affected  did  not  collapse  in  its  whole  extent,  and  that 
adhesions  had  uniformly  taken  place  between  the  pleuree.  It  often 
happens  that  only  one  lung  is  diseased;  in  that  case,  no  adhesion 
will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  side  occupied  by  the  sound 
lung.  If  the  lungs  were  tuberculous,  but  not  altogether  solid;  i( 
some  elasticity  still  remained,  the  adhesions  would  be  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  where  the  sliding  motion  is  at  ail  times 
slightest,  and  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  and  the  diaphragm 
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free.     Adhesions  in  the  chest,  I  wrould  conclude  then,  do  not  at  all    /J  / ! 
times  arise  from  inflammation,  but  perhaps  most  frequently  from  a    1/  / 
disease  in  the  fabric  of  the  lungs.     It  is  very  evident  that  the  ope-        * 
ration  which  was  performed  on  Mr.  Sloane  could  have  no  good 
effect  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  consumption.     Whether  there  are 
any  other  kinds  of  phthisis  in  which  it  might  be  serviceable,  will 
afterwards  be  examined.     Let  us  inquire,  now,  whether  any  thing 
further  could  be  done  in  such  a  disease  as  that  of  Mr.  Sloane ;  I 
am  of  opinion  that  something  more  might  be  done,  and  that  a  de- 
pendent opening  might  be  made  through  the  ribs,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  matter.     If  it  is  supposed  the  operation  had  not  stopped  at 
the  division  of  the  pleura  costalis,  but  had  made  an  opening  into 
the  abscess  through  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself,  no  injury  could 
evidently  arise  to  respiration  by  such  an  operation.     In  this  state 
of  the  lung,  it  signified  nothing  whether  the  air  passed  through  the 
windpipe  or  through  holes  in  the  sides.     The  lung  could  not  be 
collapsed.     I  anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  for  making  this 
operation ;  I  resolved  not  to  make  the  proposal,  but  would  encourage 
it  in  case  it  came  from  the  patient  himself,  or  some  of  his  friends. 
An  opportunity  of  this  kind  occurred  in  an  intelligent  merchant  of 
this  town,  of  the  name  of  Johnstone.     He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  operation  that  had  been  performed  on  Mr.  Sloane. 
I  explained  to  him  what  appeared  to  me  requisite  to  give  it  any 
chance  of  success.     Finding  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he 
proposed  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  to  the  extent  that 
I  wished.     Mr.  Bickersteth,  who,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  had  shewn 
as  great  zeal  in  this  scheme  as  if  he  had  been  the  original  projector, 
was  selected  as  the  operator.     The  patient's  own  surgeon,   Mr. 
Samuel  M*Culloch,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  patient  himself,  pre- 
sent.    It  was  agreed  that  the  operation  should  be  proceeded  in  after 
the  same  manner  that  it  had  been  done  in  Mr.  Sloane's  case;  and, 
if  matters  were  found  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  that 
case,  to  cut  freely  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  taking  care  that 
the  large  blood-vessels  were  avoided.     When  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  was  performed,  matters  appeared  to  be  exactly  as  they 
were  in  Sloane's  case.     This  was  explained  to  the  patient,  but  he 
declined  having  any  thing  more  done  at  that  time.     At  a  sub- 
sequent visit  of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  at  which  I  was  not  present,  the 
patient  consented  that  the  operation  might  then  be  completed,  which 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  taking  advantage  of  the  present  disposition  of  the 
patient,  instantly  complied  with.     An  incision  was  made  into  the 
lung.     A  pretty  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place,  which  the  operator 
had  considerable  diflficulty  in   stopping.     No   abscess  had  been 
reached,  no  purulent  matter  was  discharged,  the  disease  pursued 
its  course,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  patient. 
**  The  appearances  on  dissection  were  exactly  the  same  with 
those  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Mr.  Sloane's  case.     The  lungs 
adhered  everywhere  to  the  substances  that  were  in  contact  with 
them,  except  at  the  interstices  between  the  ribs.    The  incision 
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which  was  made  on  the  right  side  had  nearly  reached  a  large  aac 
full  of  purulent  matter,    it  may  be  asked,  what  benefit  could  have 
arisen  to  the  patient  if  this  sac  had  been  opened,  and  an  outlet 
afforded  to  its  contents  through  the  side?     I  answer,  great.    In 
the  first  place,  a  dependent  opening  would  have  been  aJTorded  to 
the  matter  in  the  sac,  from  which  it  would  have  been  discharged 
as  soon  as  formed,  instead  of  accumulating,  lodging,  and  constantly 
filling  the  sac.     It  is  well  known  how  adyantageous  such  openings 
are  in  parts  externally  situate.     The  matter,  so  far  as  that  sac  was 
concerned,  would   have  been  discharged  without  coughing:  the 
painful  and  exhausting  nature  of  the  process  required  for  discharg- 
ing it  in  this  manner  is  well  known.    The  sores  in  that  lung  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  situation  as  favourable  fbr  healing  as  the 
same  sores  could  have  been  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.    Nor 
would  it  have  been  necessary  to  hare  confined  the  operation  to  one 
side.    The  breathing  on  the  side  on  which  the  operation  had  been 
made  would  have  been  rendered  less  imperfect,  insomuch  as  it 
would  have  been  relieved  from  a  load  of  morbid  and  acrid  matter. 

"  As  I  have  before  remarked,  since  the  lung  in  this  situation 
could  not  collapse,  it  matters  not  whether  the  air  entered  into  the 
chest  through  the  windpipe,  or  through  the  hole  in  the  side.  If 
coughing,  and  a  dischai^e  of  matter  by  that  distressing  process, 
still  continued,  it  was  with  certainty  to  be  inferred  that  there  was 
a  collection  of  it  in  the  other  side.  An  outlet  to  the  matter  on 
this  side  might  be  easily  afforded,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  in  the  other,  without  increase  of  danger,  and  with  the  same 
relief  to  the  respiration.  If  no  matter  were  discharged  by  coogfa, 
it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the  other  lung  was  sound,  and  no  farther 
proceeding  necessary. 

''  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  one,  and  appear  as  an  objection  to 
the  operations  which  have  been  stated,  that  the  matter  of  a  diseased 
lung  IS  not  contained  in  one  sac,  but  in  a  multitude  of  tubercles, 
without  having  communication  with  each  other.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  matter  from  each  of  these  sacs  finds  its  way, 
sooner  or  later,  into  some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  windpipe; 
and,  as  those  ramifications  have  a  communication  with  each  other 
by  their  common  stem,  a  communication  between  this  stem,  or 
indeed  any  of  its  branches,  and  the  outlet  in  the  side,  would  secnre 
the  discharge  of  matter  as  certainly  through  this  outlet  as  through 
the  windpipe ;  and,  a  communication  being  once  established,  it 
might  be  rendered  more  free,  as  the  discharge  was  ^encouraged  to 
take  that  course. 

'*  In  cases  of  empyema  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  a  dependent 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter  contained  between  the 
pleuree  would  be  of  indisputable  benefit;  and,  as  it  might  be 
ascertained  by  symptoms  rendered  more  plain  by  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope,  on  what  side  the  matter  was  contained,  and  as  em- 
pyema arises  frequently  in  constitutions  in  which  the  lungs  are 
otherwise  little  diseased,  complete  cures  might  be  often  expected. 
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I  remember  the  case  of  a  lady  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease, 
who,  I  think,  might  with  certainty  haye  been  cured  by  an  opening 
made  into  the  chest.  She  discharged  periodically,  I  think  thrice 
a  day,  aboat  a  gill  of  matter.  This  matter  was  raised  at  once  by 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  with  great  sense  of  suffocation. 
In  the  intervals  she  was  tolerably  well.  After  death  the  body  was 
examined:  the  left  sac  of  the  pleura  was  filled  with  matter;  the 
left  lung  was  small  and  dense.  It  was  supposed  by  the  surgeon 
that  the  lung  was  wasted  by  the  discharge  of  matter;  but  I  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  the  smallness  of  the  lung  was  occasioned 
by  its  complete  collapse,  for  a  long  time  the  air  being  totally 
expelled  from  the  bronchi.  The  matter  found  its  way  into  the 
windpipe  through  its  left  branch,  and  when  all  the  chest  was  full 
to  the  extent  of  its  reaching  this  orifice,  it  was  discharged  in  the 
manner  stated.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  very  sound  constitution. 
The  disease  had  originally  been  the  effect  of  a  simple  inflammation 
of  the  chest. 

**  No  disease  has  been  inflicted  upon  mankind  that  is  more  to  be 
deplored  than  consumption,  whether  we  consider  the  number  of  its 
victims,  the  length,  and  frequently  the  severity  of  their  sufferings, 
the  age  at  which  they  are  usually  selected,  or  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  with  which  they  are  commonly  endowed.  It 
crops  the  flower  of  the  human  race.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could 
man  be  supposed  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  functions,  or  to  render  a  higher  and  more  endearing  service 
to  the  world,  than  by  discovering  a  cure  for  this  disease."  (P.  51.) 

We  think  Dr.  Carson  far  less  conclusive  in  his  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  especially  of  the  venous  circulation, 
than  in  his  exposition  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration;  but. 
as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  full  critical 
analysis  of  his  views,  we  rather  leave  this  essay  untouched, 
than  treat  it  in  a  cursory  manner;  and  this  we  are  the  more 
especially  inclined  to  do,  as  the  subject  has  been  so  often 
brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  from  some  of 
the  controversy  upon  the  disputed  points  having  been  carried 
on  in  this  Journal.  [See  Dr.  Arnot's  paper,  published  in 
the  volumes  for  1827,  et  passim."] 

Much  ingenuity,  we  allow,  has  been  displayed  by  Dr. 
Carson  in  opposing  the  objections  which  have  been  offered 
to  his  theory;  but,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  said,  we  are 
among  those  who  think  "  that  the  supposed  use  to  which  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  converted,  that  of  aiding  the  full 
expansion  of  the  heart,  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  so  employed:  at  all  events,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  indispensable;  because  the  blood  circulates  in 
fishes,  in  birds,  and  in  the  foetus  in  utero,  in  which  lungs  are 
either  altogether  wanting,  or  are  not  elastic ;  or;  if  elastic,  are 
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SO  situate*  that  their  elasticity  can  have  no  avail  in  the  way 
supposed."  (P.  196.) 

The  want  of  synchronism  between  the  acts  of  respiration 
and  the  motions  of  the  heart;  the  power  of  rendering  the 
respiration  slower  and  more  quick^  and  of  suspending  it  for 
several  seconds^  without  varying  or  suspending  the  actions  of 
the  heart,  we  think  insuperable  objections  to  the  doctrine; 
and  the  respiration  of  birds  seems  to  us  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  our  views.  Dr.  Carson  himself  appears 
conscious  of  its  force;  forhesays, 

*'  Birds,  however^  are  not  only  placed  in  the  same  element  with 
the  mammalia,  but  are  accustomed  to  ascend  into  regions  in  which 
the  air  is  much  rarefied,  and,  in  point  of  specific  gravity,  still  more 
remote  from  the  blood  which  they  carry  in  their  veins  than  that 
which  the  latter  breathes.  The  reasons  by  which  the  want  of 
elastic  lungs  in  fishes  is  accounted  for,  will  not  apply  to  them.  Aq 
adaptation  to  the  aerial  residence  which  these  animals  ha?e 
assigned  to  them  requires  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  and  a  different 
series  of  powers.  The  same  functions  are  necessarily  performed 
after  a  difierent  plan.  To  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  fully 
the  view  which  we  have  of  the  method  by  which  nature  has  con- 
trived to  supply  the  office  performed  by  elastic  lungs  in  the  mam- 
malia, would  require  a  more  detailed  explanation  than  can  be 
properly  given  at  this  place.  I  have  therefore  to  request  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  till  the  respiration,  and  other  functionsof 
birds,  shall  have  been  considered;  assuring  him,  in  the  meantime, 
that  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  cause  will  be  shewn 
for  the  deviation  from  the  structure  of  the  mammalia;  and  that,  in 
that  deviation,  proofs  will  be  adduced  of  some  greater  power  bein^ 
required  than  that  derived  from  the  simple  relaxation  of  the  heart. 
for  securing  the  expansion  of  that  organ  in  all  animals  in  which  a 
fluid  circulates  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  that  in  which  they 
are  immersed."  (P.  198.) 

Courteous  as  we  wish  to  be,  we  cannot,  if  pressed,  ^'sus- 
pend our  judgment;"  and  on  the  present  evidence  it  would, 
we  confess,  be  given  against  our  author.  When,  however, 
he  brings  forward  the  ** satisfactory  cause**  which  he  "«w- 
Jidently  hopes'*  may  be  shewn,  we  shall  be  ready  to  review 
the  verdict,  to  grant  him  a  new  trial,  and,  if  ''  satisfactory 
cause**  be  shewn,  to  reverse  our  sentence. 
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Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Contagious  Typhus,  epidemic  in  Glasgow 
and  the  Vicinity,  during  the  Years  1831  and  1832.  By 
Richard  Millar,  m.d.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, and  Regius  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. — 8vo.  pp.184.  Brash  and  Co.,  Glasgow;  Black, 
Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

(Concluded.) 

The  observations  on  prognoses  are  concluded  with  some 
remarks  on  those  derived  from  sleep  and  age.  Of  the  first 
the  author  says, 

''That  this  important  function  of  health  should  be  always  more, 
or  less,  impaired,  by  the  numberless  pains,  or  uneasy  feelings,  that 
harass  the  sick  in  typhus,  was  necessarily  to  be  expected,  but  the 
amount  of  the  evil  is  different,  in  different  individuals,  and  we  judge 
of  the  danger  by  the  degree.  If  rest  be  little  interrupted,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  sign  is  propitious,  and  if  entirely  wanting,  no 
less  the  contrary,  the  latter  circumstance  invariably  adding  to  the 
exhausting  power  of  fever,  and,  of  course,  robbing  the  patient  of  that 
reserve  of  strength  which  might,  otherwise,  enable  him  to  bear  up 
under  the  pressure  of  so  protracted  a  disease.  Besides,  almost  all 
the  symptoms  are  sufficient,  individually,  to  banish  sleep,  and  when 
sleep  returns,  it  may  be  hailed  as  a  signal  that  these  are  surmounted, 
or,  at  least,  have  abated  of  their  violence.  On  all  these  accounts, 
the  state  of  sleep,  as  forming  an  important  element  in  prognosis,  is 
always  an  object  of  particular  scrutiny  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 

Here,  however,  I  must  inform  you,  that  on  this  point  you  cannot 
always  trust  to  the  report  of  the  sick  themselves.  Say  that  you  in- 
quired of  a  patient  how  he  rested  during  the  preceding  night,  he 
will  not  unfrequently  answer,  that  he  never  shut  an  eye,  though  you 
are  informed,  and  informed  truly,  by  the  nurse,  that  he  passed  the 
whole  time  in  a  state  of  quiet  and  comfortable  repose.  There  is 
here  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  sick  person  to  deceive  you,  he 
is,  in  fact,  deceived  himself.  He  labours  under  the  influence  of  a 
particular  species  of  delirium,  or  coma,  not  unusual  in  the  disease, 
which  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  coma  vigil,  by  authors.  This 
singular  symptom  may  perhaps  receive  some  elucidation  from  the 
remarks  that  follow.  Without  entering  here  into  any  intricate  dis- 
cussion concerning  that  curious  phenomenon  of  living  bodies  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  by  the  name  of  sleep,  and  of  which  a  ra- 
tional theory  is  alike  wanting  to  metaphysics,  and  to  medical  philo- 
sophy, it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  distinguish  our  waking,  from  our  sleeping  hours, 
is,  by  the  vivacity,  or  strength,  of  the  impressions  of  sense,  as  they 
flow  directly  from  their  immediate  organs,  contrasted  with  the  faint- 
ness,  or  indistinctness,  of  the  same  impressions  as  afterwards  con- 
verted into  their  corresponding  ideas,  and  reflected  back  by  the 
imagination,  and  memory,  two  faculties,  be  it  remarked,  that  lose 
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but  little  of  their  activity,  and  vigour ,  during  the  time  of  oar  noc- 
turnal repose.    The  same  criterion,  too,  during  health,  prere&U  m 
from  confounding  dreams,  even  the  most  vivacious,  with  actual  oc- 
currences.    But  this  power  of  discrimination  is  occasionally  lost  in 
disease.     In  typhus,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  no  less  disor- 
dered than  other  sensorial  functions,  and  their  particular  perversioD 
here  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  ideas  they  present  to  the  miod 
are  so  preternaturally,  or  morbidly,  vivid,  that  they  pass  with  the 
patient  for  the  genuine  and  original  impressions  of  his  external 
senses;  and  hence,  under  this  delusion,  he  is  induced  to  deny  that 
he  slept  at  all,  during  the  night,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain 
that  he  passed  every  hour  broad  awake.     His  whole  train  of  thought 
was  one  continued  dream,  but  a  dream  so  impressive,  that  it  was 
readily  mistaken  for  reality.     Such  sleep,  however,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  is  better  than  none.     It  at  least  secures  rest  to  the  toIod- 
tary  muscles,  and  exempts  from  the  tsedium  and  misery  of  entire 
wakefulness.     As  amendment  proceeds,  this  excited  state  of  the 
imagination,  and  memory,  gradually  wears  away,  and  along  with 
other  functions,  they  recover  their  former  soundness,  so  that  this 
impediment  to  the  natural  state  of  sleep  no  longer  continoes.  A 
return  to  the  former  enjoyment  of  rest,  indeed,  may  be  viewed  as, 
at  once,  an  effect,  and  cause,  of  convalescence.     As  the  first,  it 
shows  the  declining  state  of  the  disease;  as  the  second,  it  exerts  a 
kindly  influence  over  the  remaining  symptoms,  more  especially  re- 
novating, and  restoring,    the  lost,   or  languishing,    powers  (^ 
digestion."  (P.  25.) 

On  the  second  he  observes: 

*'  It  is  a  curious  and  certain,  but  hitherto  unexplained  fact,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  life,  typhus  commits  much  fewer  ravages  thao 
afterwards :  indeed,  at  this  era  of  existence,  it  seems  almost  entireU 
harmless.  At  what  particular  year,  however,  this  exemption  fron 
the  danger  of  fever  is  enjoyed  in  the  greatest  perfection,  when  it 
commences,  or  when  it  terminates,  I  am  unable  to  inform  you;  jet 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  enough  affirmed,  that  previous  to  seven- 
teen, a  patient,  comparatively  speaking,  runs  very  little  risk  fina 
this  malady.  Of  this  assertion,  some  no  less  satisfactory  thai 
striking  proof,  may  be  adduced.  Thus,  in  the  Cork  Fever  HosjMtal 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  patients  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
were  treated  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  only  six  died,  or  1  m  159  and  a 
fraction.  I  confess,  when  I  first  read  this  statement,  it  appeared 
to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  was  led  to  suspect  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  cases  had  not  been  all  instances  of  genuine  fever,  or 
that  there  was  some  error  in  the  printed  numbers.  Now,  howerrr. 
I  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  account  implicitly,  and  yon  han 
all  witnessed  full  corroboration  of  it  in  our  own  wards.  Here  yoa 
have  seen  treated  two  hundred  and  sixty  patients,  under  seventees, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  males,  sixty-four  females,  and  thedeatb^ 
"vrere  only  six;  four  among  the  former,  two  among  the  latter.    Bat 
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of  the  ptttienU  thus  lost,  not  aboye  two  or  three  at  most  were  cases 
of  genuine  unmixed  fever,  so  as  to  be  properly  counted  in  the  cata« 
logue  of  casualties."  (P.  27.) 

Whether  the  Glasgow  contagious  typhus  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  fevers  known  by  the  same  denomination  in 
other  places,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  From  the 
symptoms  detailed,  we  should  presume  that  it  did  not;  and, 
from  our  author's  caution  in  ushering  in  his  account  of  its 
treatment,  we  were  led  to  surmise  that  he  thought  similar 
treatment  would  not  be  approved  for  similar  diseases  in  other 
places;  that  some  parts  of  it  will  be  discommended  by  many 
can  be  easily  foreseen. 

'*  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject, — ^the 
cure,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  treatment  of  typhus. 

"  Here  I  think  it  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  directions  I  am, 
at  present,  to  lay  before  you,  relite  solely  and  exclusively  to  our 
low  contagious  typhus;  how  far  they  may  be  applicable  to  other 
forms  of  fever  described  by  authors,  I  offer  no  opinion. 

'*  The  treatment  of  low  typhus  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  one,  comprehending  the  measures  to  be  followed,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  malady,  the  other,  those  that  may  be  called 
for  after  it  has  been  fairly  formed. 

"  Of  the  first  s^t  of  measures  the  purpose  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, no  less  than  to  strangle,  or  extinguish,  the  disease  at  its  out- 
set, and,  of  course,  avert  all  future  danger.  Two  plans  chiefly  have 
been  resorted  to  with  this  view,  one,  the  early  administration  of  an 
emetic,  and  diaphoretic,  the  other,  the  shock  of  the  cold  affusion. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  the  process  I  have  found  most  advan- 
tageous is  the  follow  ing.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  order 
the  emetic,  generally  ipecacuanha,  after  the  operation  of  which,  the 
patient  is  enjoined  to  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  during 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  and  upon  retiring 
o  bed,  he  is  to  swallow  a  large  dose  oi  Dover's  powder.  Sweating 
soon  commences,  and  it  is  to  be  supported  and  encouraged  by  tepid 
diluents.  This  method,  when  administered  early  enough,  I  have 
found  singularly  successful.  My  chief  experience  of  it  has  been 
among  the  nurses  of  our  Infirmary,  when  they  happened  to  catch 
the  contagion.  With  them,  I  have  seen  it,  repeatedly,  dissipate 
every  symptom  of  fever.*  Upon  visiting  them  next  morning,  I  found, 

*  "  The  young  gentlemen  wLo  serve  as  clerks  in  our  Fever  Hospital  rarely,  if 
ever,  escape  the  disease,  and  no  wonder,  considering  the  duty  they  have  to  per> 
form.  This  duty  consists,  first,  in  taking  a  history  of  each  case  as  it  enters  the 
house ;  an  employment  which  causes  them  to  linger  long  in  near  contact  with 
each  patient,  and  manjr  such  histories  must  often  be  taken  the  same  day ;  then 
they  must  regularly  visit  all  the  wards  thrice  daily,  besides  frequent  additional 
calls,  both  by  day  and  night,  so  that  they  live  almost  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  contagion.  Two  of  Uiem,  who  acted  successively  in  this  capacity  for  me, 
McMre.  Paxton  and  Howie,  and  to  whose  seal  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  thtir 
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that  after  profuse  sweating  duriog  the  night|  the  pulse  had  oomf 
dowD,  that  the  headach,  with  the  pains  of  the  back  and  limhs,  had 
vanished,  that  the  tong^ue  had  regained  its  moisture,  and  that  no- 
thing remained  but  a  little  debility;  in  short,  that  all  those  threat- 
ening signs  had  disappeared,  that,  if  left  alone,  would  have  soon 
matured  themselves  into  a  regular  and  genuine  typhus.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  this  happy  result  is  most  looked  for  only  when 
we  have  the  fever  to  deal  with  at  its  very  commencement/* 
(P.  32.) 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Howie  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Paxton,  and  the  treatment  there  described  proved 
equally  successful. 

"  Another  plan  resorted  to  for  eradicating  typhus  fever  in  its  first 
stages,  is  by  the  shock  of  the  cold  affusion.  This  method,  however, 
is  more  circumscribed  in  its  use  than  the  other,  since  it  is  available 
only  when  the  skin  is  at  onoe  preternaturally  hot,  and  free  of  mois- 
ture, a  conjunction  not  often  observable  in  our  low  typhus,  even  at 
the  beginning.  With  these  requisites,  however,  it  is  a  most  powerful 
remedy,  and  that  it  has  at  different  times  extinguished  fever,  is  a 
fact  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  trust-worthy  practi- 
tioners. Of  this  plan  I  have  myself  little  or  no  experience.  I 
tried  it  twice  only,  but  both  times  without  success.  like  our  other 
expedients  for  shortening  fever,  it  is  too  often  delayed  till  the  time 
for  using  it  has  elapsed,  or  till  the  disease  is  so  firmly  fixed  as  to 
defy  its  influence. 

*'  It  thus  appears  that  there  exists  in  fever  what  may  be  called  a 
preventive  stage,  a  period  during  which  it  remains  assailable  by 
medicine,  may  be  efiectually  checked  in  its  career,  or  may  be  utterly 

profewion,  bamaoity  to  the  sick,  and  general  good  conduct,  I  bare  great  picann 
in  bearing  thia  teatitnonj,  put  the  prophylactic  plan  above  recommended  to  the  tfit 
of  experience  in  their  own  persona,  and  fortunatelr  experienced  its  ftiU  benefit 
Both  of  them  warded  off,  by  means  of  it,  the  fever  that  would  otherwise  have  in- 
fallibly ensued  ;  Mr.  Paxton  twice  over,  or  on  two  several  occasions.  I  sabjoia 
the  narrative  of  each  of  my  young  friends,  in  his  own  words: 

'*  Dear  Sir  :  On  the  6th  of  August  last  I  waa  seized,  in  the  morning,  with  ib 
unusual  feeling  of  languor,  and  difficulty  of  directing  mv  mind  to  my  usual  occv- 
pations;  thia  was  attended  with  considerable  nausea,  whioh  continued  the  wbok 
day,  and  I  waa  unable  to  eat  any  thing  at  the  usual  meal  times.  Next  morniai, 
after  having  passed  a  very  unquiet  night,  I  awoke  with  severe  headach,  pain  of 
back  and  caWes  of  the  legs,  with  a  pulse  of  108,  and  white  tongue.  I  remiiaatf 
in  bed  the  whole  day,  but  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  I  was  aeized  with  aerere  rigoon, 
which  continued  for  some  time.  A  scruple  of  ipecacuanha  taken  inunedistolj 
produced  full  vomiting.  At  night,  after  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  pn* 
ceded  by  a  hot  bath,  I  fell  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  next  morning  felteoa- 
siderably  relieved ;  my  pulse  had  fallen  to  about  eighty,  tongpie  still  white.  A 
calomel  and  jalap  purge  operated  freely ;  and  next  day,  with  the  exception  of  slig^ 
debilitv,  all  disagreeable  symptoms  had  disappearea. 

"  I  had  a  similar  attack  m  December  lasti  which  aeemed  to  have  been  axrestid 
by  the  same  treatment. — 1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  humble  serrant* 
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^xtiq>ated.  This  important, but  fleeting  era,  however,  for  it  id  only 
of  a  few  days'  duration,  is  too  generally  suffered  to  pass  away  with* 
out  advantage,  unheeded,  and  unimproved.  The  precious  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  averting  the  whole  future  calamities  of  the  dis* 
ease,  is  thus  completely  lost.  The  practitioner  is  seldom,  or  ever, 
consulted  till  the  after  stage,  when  it  has  become  too  firmly 
entrenched  to  be  dislodged,  or  when  it  has  inseparably  fastened 
itself  upon  its  victim.  It  will  then,  too  often,  run  its  course  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle  we  can  oppose,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
branch  of  our  present  subject, — those  remedial  means  which  are  left 
us,  after  this  change,  or  after  the  malady  has  thus  assumed  what 
might  be  properly  enough  termed  its  permanent  form,  or  condition. 
Before  coming  to  details  here,  I  think  it  necessary  to  premise  the 
two  following  axioms,  together  with  their  two  corresponding 
corollaries. 

"  1 .  That  typhus,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  will  pro- 
ceed onwards  in  its  course  (a  few  rare  instances  excepted,)  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle  medicine  haB  yet  devised  to  check  its  career;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  part  of  its  nature  to  decline  spontane- 
ously, to  exhaust  itself,  or  to  wear  itself  out  by  degrees. 

"  2.  That  fever  is  a  disorder  of  considerable  duration,  and  that 
while  it  endures,  the  whole  powers  of  life  lie  prostrate  before  it,  more 
esp^ially  appetite,  digestion,  and  assimilation,  so  that  often  for  ten, 
or  even  twenty  days,  little  or  no  new  blood  can  be  created,  or  pre- 
pared, for  the  purposes  of  the  circulation,  while  secretion,  and  ex- 
cretion, going  on  continually,  to  greater,  or  less,  extent,  must  act 
as  a  constant  drain ;  and  hence  that  on  all  these  accounts,  more  or 
less  languor,  exhaustion  or  debility,  must  be  looked  for,  sooner,  or 
later,  as  an  essential,  or  inseparable  consequence,  or  concomitant, 
of  the  disease. 

^*  From  the  above  two  axioms  flow  the  following  two  corollaries, 
at  appears  to  me,  alike  founded  on  common  sense. 

*'  1 .  That  since  it  is  beyond  our  power,  generally  speaking,  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  fever,  little  else  will  often  remain  for  the 
practitioner  than  simply  to  lie  by,  and  watch  the  symptoms,  ad- 
ministering what  aid  he  may  to  such  as  appear  the  more  trouble- 
some or  dangerous. 

"2.  That,  founding  on  the  second  axiom,  he  abstain  from  all 
inordinate  depletion,  more  especially  of  blood,  so  as  not  to  draw  too 
largely  on  that  fund  of  strength  which  ougbt  to  sustain  his  patient, 
and  which  seems  requisite  to  bear  him  up  through  the  usual  con- 
tingencies, and  exhaustion,  of  so  protracted  a  disease. 

*'  Building  on  the  soundness  of  these  preliminaries,  gentlemen,  I 
proceed  now  to  more  particular  directions.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
we  have  a  typhus  patient  presented  to  us,  and  let  him  be  an  hospital 
patient,  aa  over  him  we  have  the  most  absolute  control,  and  let  us 
consider  what  mesisures  are  to  be  pursued.  We  commence  with ' 
the  following.     His  head  is  first  to  be  shaved,  and  his  clothes  being 
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•Stripped  off,  and  immediately  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  ai  to 
be  completely  covered,  and  surmounted  by  the  fluid,  he  is  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  in  the  warm  bath,  and,  after  being 
dried  and  furnished  with  clean  body  linen,  he  is  finally  to  be  pat  to 
bed  within  some  large ,  comfortable,  and  well  ventilated  ward  or 
chamber.     We  then  proceed  to  open  his  bowels,  a  precaution  nerer 
to  be  neglected  during  any  period  of  the  disease,  and,  as  heivillbe 
generally  harassed  more  or  less  with  flying  pains  of  his  limbs,  and 
with  broken  rest,  at  night,  we  order  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at 
bedtime,  both  to  remove  his  uneasy  muscular  feelings,  and  to  con- 
ciliate sleep.    Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  initiatory  measures,  or  com- 
mon routine,  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  pursue.     If,  after  all 
this,  at  our  next  visit,  there  appear  no  untoward  symptom;  if  the 
pulse  be  neither  very  rapid,  nor  very  feeble;  if  there  be  neiUier  un- 
natural heats  nor  chills;  if  there  be  little  headach,  and  no  delirium; 
if,  though  the  patient  cannot  eat,  he  neither  purges  nor  vomits;  if 
the  pains  of  the  back,  and  limbs,  be  only  slight,  or  moderate;  if 
sleep  continue  pretty  regular,  or  be  easily  commanded  by  an  opiate, 
I  hold,  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  little  else  is  to  be  done,    ^e 
may  give  the  patient,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  wine  to  relieve  his 
languor,  and  it  will  more  speedily  recruit  his  lost  strength,  if  it  be 
blended  with  his  food.    Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  line  of  practice  1 
would  recommend  to  you,  in  all  those  that  may  be  called  the  milder 
cases  of  typhus.   Caution,  and  forbearance,  dre  to  be  your  leading 
maxims,  here,  in  spite  of  all  dashing  practitioners,  and  all  dashing 
books.    Typhus  is  an  enemy,  you  may  rest  assured,  often  to  be  moit 
effectually  opposed  by  the  Fabian  system  of  tactics,  and  be  will  be 
the  most  successful  combatant,  as  well  as  best  deserve  the  eulogy 
of  the  Roman  poet,  who,  while  he  remains  at  his  post,  ready  for  the 
encounter,  yet  prudently  abstains  from  all  ill-timed  and  unneces- 
sary attacks: 

Tu  Maximas  ille  es, 
Uoia  qui  nobis  cunctjuidorestitiiic  rem.* 

''■  *'  Dropping  here,  however,  all  figures  of  speech,  gentlemen,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  before  you  the  most 
complete  practical  proof  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  this  precept 
The  treatment  it  recommends  has  not  only  been  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment, but  has  been  tried  on  a  great  scale,  and,  however  simple, 
has  been  crowned  with  the  most  perfect  success.  You  will  find  by 
the  journals  that  no  less  than  516  patients  have  been  treated  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  tfiat  is  to  say,  in  these  cases  nothing  seemed 
to  be  required,  and  accordingly  nothing  was  done;  we  simply  laj 
by,  and  watched  the  disease  as  it  proceeded  in  its  course.  The  onlj 
exceptions  were,  that  in  fifteen  of  the  males,  leeches  were  applied, 
and  in  five  others,  a  blister;  among  the  females  again,  neither 
leeches  nor  blisters  were  found  necessary,  while  in  the  whole  516, 
setting  aside  these  additions,  the  sole  remedies  employed  were  u 
occasional  laxative,  and  an  opiate  at  night.     If  success  be  the  cri- 
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terioQ  of  practice,  the  result  has  beea  most  satisfactory,  for  out  of 
all  this  multitude  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  death/'* 

The  precepts  for  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  seyerer 
forms  of  typhus,  in  which  Dr.  Millar  does  not  differ  from 
other  writers,  we  shall  pass  over  without  extract;  for,  how- 
ever proper  in  clinical  lectures  to  students^  they  would  look 
too  much  like  truisms  for  our  pages.  But,  as  his  estimate  of 
opium  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  common  rules  of 
practice,  we  shall  let  him  state  the  benefits  of  its  early  exhi- 
bition. 

"  Among  other  symptoms  originating  from  febrile  disorder  of  the 
common  sensory,  none  of  the  least  is  ti^  privation,  or  disturbance, 
of  sleep,  and  we  are  now  to  consider  what  remedies  are  available 
against  this  common  evil  of  fever.  For  the  nocturnal  repose  we  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy,  we  seem  chiefly  indebted  to  that  state  of  ex- 
hausted ezcitabilitv,  or  torpor,  which  is  produced,  during  the  day, 
by  the  various  and  unceasing  impressions  of  the  external  senses, 
the  fatigue  of  our  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  ordinary  affairs,  or  occupations  of  life,  joined  to  iiabit,  and 
exemption  from  any  particular  pain  or  uneasiness;  but  of  these  the 
influence  is  either  lost,  or  suspended,  during  typhus,  and  hence 
wakefulness  continues,  when  rest  should  supervene.  We  fly  for  aid 
to  the  medicines  called  narcotic ;  of  all  these,  by  far  the  principal 
is  opium,  a  drug  at  once  anodyne,  and  hypnotic,  or  comprising  in 
itself  the  two  requisites  we  desire, — ^the  power  of  abating  pam,aswell 
as  inducing  that  state  of  exhausted  excitability,  or  torpor,  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute,  if  not  the  essence,  at  least  the  prelude, 
of  sleep.  The  utility  of  such  a  medicine  cannot  but  be  apparent. 
It  ie,  indeed,  a  remedy  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  from  the 
most  ample  experience,  I  am  now  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
benefit,  that,  generally  speaking,  I  would  no  more  omit  a  dose  of  it 
at  bedtime,  than  I  would  neglect  opening  the  bowels  of  my  patient 
by  a  cathartic.  I  say  this  advisedly,  gentlemen,  and  I  say  it 
strongly,  because  1  have  observed  some  late  writers  on  fever  too 
much  disposed  to  under-rate  the  virtues  of  this  valuable  article. 
Those  who  have  prescribed  it  on  a  great  scale,  as  in  hospitals,  will 
form  a  juster  estimate  of  its  powers,  and  I  have  often  been  struck 

"  *  Those  who  are  fond  of  jokes  agsinat  our  profeenon  will  hare  room  here  for 
indulging  their  humour.  They  will  saj,  and  with  some  plauaibilitj,  that  manr 
smong  thoae  to  whom  we  adminiitered  numerous  and  various  medicines  died, 
while  all  thoae  who  took  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  recovered.  The  remark  is 
undonbtedlj  true,  and  it  ahowa  that  fever  will  often  run  itself  out,  and  terminate 
InvoambW,  with  little  or  no  aaaiatance  from  drugs.  Still,  howerer,  we  must  not 
give  up  the  importance  and  utilitj  of  our  art.  The  previous  disoipline  of  the 
warm  bath  and  ahaving  the  head,  to  which  all  our  patients  are  aubjected,  I  con- 
sider of  no  amall  avail  for  mitigating  the  symptoms,  and  still  more  the  removal 
from  their  own  filthy  and  ill-aired  abodea  to  a  clean  bed,  and  a  well  ventilated 
and  comfortable  ajpartment.  Neither  must  we  forget  the  maxim,  tibat  there  is 
often  more  skill  displayed  in  withholding  than  in  prescribing  a  medioine." 
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by  the  testimony  borne  in  its  favour,  by  the  poor  inmates  themselves 
of  our  fever  wards,  though  in  their  own  homely  phrase,  as  well  as 
pleased  by  the  thankfulness  they  expressed  for  the  relief  it  had 
afforded.*"  (P.  43.) 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Millar,  that,  excepting  where 
local  disease  requires  it,  bloodletting  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  low  fevers ;  but  we  cannot  accord  with  him,  in  his 
neglect  of  all  other  tonics  and  stimuli  but  wine  and  whisky. 

''  There  will,  no  doubt,  iti  every  instance,  be  more  or  less  distur- 
bance of  the  heart  and  arteries,  but  if  it  do  not  exceed  in  amouot 
what  seems  inseparable  from  the  febrile  state,  we  hold  it  sufficient 
simply  to  watch  the  patient,  trusting  that  the  disorder  of  the  circu- 
lation may  gradually  subside,  or  wear  itself  out,  like  the  other 
symptoms.  But  we  are  not  always  to  look  for  such  mild  cases.  In 
too  many  instances  the  pulse  flags,  becomes  either  immoderately 
quick,  or  alarmingly  feeble,  for  the  most  part  both  at  once,  and  we 
must  then  endeavour  not  only  to  restore  its  energy  for  the  present, 
but  to  counteract  its  weakness,  or  tendency  to  sink,  for  the  future. 
While  on  (his  subject,  I  must  not  forget  again  to  warn  you  against 
the  common  opinion  that  every  case  of  contagious  typhus  must  al- 
ways necessarily  commence  as  a  synochus,  and  must,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  treated,  at  first,  as  an  inflammatory  disease.  That  such 
contingency  may  occasionally  exist,  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  hold  it  of 
rare  occurrence;  and,  unless  there  appear  some  unequivocal  sign  of 
inflammation,  either  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  whatever  the 
pulse  may  be,  you  must  carefully  beware  of  all  inordinate  depletion, 
more  especially  of  blood.  Only  have  a  little  patience,  and  you  will 
soon  see  the  benefit  of  this  caution.  Merely  watch  your  patient  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  you  will  find  the  hard  feeling  of  the  artery,  you 
so  much  dreaded,  gradually  disappear,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
usual  typhoid  beat. 

*'  The  leaning  of  the  disease,  in  fact,  is  all  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  danger  we  apprehend,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  is  not  from 
morbid  excitement,  or  inflammatory  vigour,  but  from  collapse,  of 
excessive  weakness.  It  is  against  this  last  condition  accordingly 
that  we  direct  our  efforts.  The  means  thus  resorted  to  by  practi- 
tioners, for  counteracting  the  debility  of  fevers,  have  been  very  va- 
rious, at  different  trimes.  Among  the  old  Boerhaavians  who  had  a 
prejudice  against  the  bark,  contrayerva,  and  serpentary,  were  the 
principal  remedies.  Others  administered  cinchona,  at  first  by  itself, 
afterwards  with  wine,  but  both  the  compound,  and  its  first  ingre- 
dient, fell  into  disuse,  though  the  employment  of  bark  has  again 
been  revived,  of  late  years,  under  the  more  effectual,  and  convenient, 
form,  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     Camphor  has  been  a  favourite  of 

'*  *  I  oaoDot  convey  abetter  idea  of  this  gratitade,  than  by  repeatiog  wbat  otes 
passed,  when  I  questioned  them,  particularly  on  the  day  after  aamiaaioo^bovtbef 
rested  the  precediag  night;  the  answer  has,  innomerable  timat,  been,  'Nenr 
better,  sir;  it  is  the  only  night  I  hare  had  any  sleep  since  I  took  it,' — the frrer/' 
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many.  Cascarilla,  angustura,  and  canella  alba,  have  been  occa- 
sionally prescribed,  under  the  impressioif,  that  from  their  union  of 
bitter  and  aroma,  they  might  be  of  the  same  efficacy  with  the  old 
serpentary,  and  contrayerva.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  them  all, 
and  have  found  them  of  sufficient  utility.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  any  one  of  them  will  often  conduct  the  disease  to  a  prosperous 
termination.  For  many  years  back,  however,  I  have  laid  them  all 
aside,  and  trusted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to  the  use  of  wine. 
This  remedy,  in  fact,  possesses  exactly  the  two  powers  necessary 
for  correcting  the  pulse  in  typhus;  restoring  its  strength  in  the 
mean  time;  and,  as  a  prophylactic,  preventing  it  from  sinking  after- 
wards. It,  besides,  possesses  conveniences  and  advantages  that 
other  febrifuges  want.  Thus,  it  hardly  ever  disagrees  with  the  sto- 
mach, a  circumstance  of  great  moment  in  a  disease  like  fever,  where 
the  organ  is  so  apt  to  be  ticklish,  or  irritable.  But  its  grand  qua- 
lification consists  in  this,  that  you  can  derive  from  it  every  degree 
of  stimulation  you  please,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  as  to 
command  every  grade  of  excitement  you  may  deem  requisite  for 
your  patient,  and  that,  merely,  by  adjusting  the  doses,  and  abridg- 
ing, or  prolonging,  the  intervals  of  its  exhibition.  We  have  thus 
put  into  our  hands  not  only  a  most  powerful,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  most  manageable  instrument  against  fever.  As  to  the  mode  of 
administration,  I  shall  merely  mention  the  plan  I  have  long  followed 
myself,  and  which,  by  experience,  I  have  found  the  most  advan- 
tageous. Unless  great  debility  occur  early  in  the  disease  I  rarely 
prescribe  it  till  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day,  and  then  order  it 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  considerable  intervals,  as  half  a  glass 
or  one  ounce,  every  three  hours;  and  I  may  here  remark,  once  for 
all,  that  it  must  be  managed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  succeeding 
may  always  support  the  influence,  or  impression,  of  the  preceding 
dose.  Should  the  artery  assume  a  firmer  beat,  though  still  feebler 
than  that  of  health,  I  make  no  augmentation,  but  proceed  with  the 
same  allowance.  If  the  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  continue  too  feeble, 
I  increase  the  quantity,  or  shorten  the  interval  of  exhibition,  or- 
dering a  glass  every  two  hours,  or  half  a  glass  every  hour,  or  a  whole 
glass  every  hour.  For  the  most  part,  however,  I  rarely  exceed 
twelve  glasses,  or  an  ordinary  bottle,  during  the  day  and  night.  I 
must  here  warn  you  against  a  circumstance  that  might  otherwise 
mislead  you,  it  is  this:  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when  wine 
is  tak^n  in  these  large  doses,  though  it  invigorates  the  pulse  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  it  does  not  raise  it  enough,  and  you  might  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  the  medicine  is^  ven  in  vain.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  keeping  the  disease  at  bay,  and  you  have  only  to 
persevere,  when,  in  a  day  or  two,  you  will  reap  every  benefit  you 
desire.  Occasionally,  however,  wine,  even  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, affords  too  weak  a  stimulant,  and  its  power  must  be  assisted 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  under  a  stronger,  or  purer,  form,  as  of 
our  ordinary  spirits,  rum,  whisky,  or  brandy.  Half  a  glass  of 
either  may  be  added  to  each  or  every  second  dose  of  port,  sherry. 
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or  madeira.  If  still  the  pulse  flag,  join  sulphoric  ether,  as  teo  or 
fifteen  drops,  or  more,  to  each'  exhibition  of  the  other  remedies;  or 
interpose  this  powerful  diffusible  during  the  intervals.  Should  wine 
produce  acidity,  or  otherwise  disagree,  spirits  must  be  substituted 
in  its  room  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  every  expedient  must  be 
tried  to  render  whatever  liquor  you  use  agreeable  to  the  stomach 
and  palate.  If  possible  too,  or  unless  nausea  forbid,  some  light 
aliment  should  be  joined  to  your  remedies,  as  beef  tea,  calf-foot 
jelly,  or  panada,  with  the  addition  of  aromatics."  (P.  50.) 

"  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that 
there  are  certain  symptoms  in  low  fever,  according  to  many  prac- 
titioners, which  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  and  render  it  either  useless 
or  hurtful.  What  are  esteemed  the  principal  among  these  are  a  hot 
skin  and  dry  tongue.  There  will  be  found  here  much  fallacioat 
reasoning  an\ong  authors.  If  it  be  merely  asserted  that  a  fever  is 
more  difficult  of  cure  with  these  symptoms  than  without  them,  the 
fact'may  be  readily  admitted,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  contra- 
indicate  the  employment  of  wine.  If  the  surface  be  mobt  as  weU 
as  hot,  the  remedy  is  perfectly  admissible,  as  I  can  assert  from  fre- 
quent trials,  and  if  it  be  hot  without  being  moist,  the  obstacle  may 
be  easily  removed  by  sponging.  But,  in  fact,  a  hot  skin  is  rarely 
an  accompaniment  of  our  low  typhus.  With  respect  to  dry  tongue, 
I  would  rather  it  were  moist,  yet  I  give  wine  every  day  of  my  life, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance,  should  the  pulse  demand  it,  not 
only  without  evil  or  aggravation  of  the  disease,  but  with  the  most 
decided  benefit  to  the  sick.  Cases  often  occur,  indeed,  in  which 
there  is  no  choice.  If  yon  find  your  patient  iil^Bg  supine,  passing 
his  stools  and  urine  in  bed,  and  the  pulse  all  but  extinguished  at  the 
wrist,  you  will  not  do  your  duty  unless  vou  endeavour  to  restore, 
and  support,  him,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  the  most  powerful  difiu- 
sibles,  be  the  state  of  the  tongue,  and  the  skin,  what  it  may. 

'*  Among  the  London  practitioners,  ammonia,  and  the  camphor 
mixture,  separate,  or  conjoined,  are  favourite  medicines,  and  with- 
out doubt  they  are  of  considerable  efficacy.    The  first-named  article 
has'  this  advantage,  that  it  determines  to  the  skin,  an  influence  al- 
ways salutary  in  fever,  but  its  stimulation  is  less  permanent  thas 
that  of  wine.    The  best  forms,  I  think,  are  either  the  simple  or 
alcoholic  solution,  or  that  joined  to  some  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
oils,  both  of  course  to  be  administered  in  small,  but  repeated  doses. 
Though  in  the  above  remarks  a  very  high  estimate  has  been  gives 
you  of  the  febrifuge  virtues  of  wine,  you  must  not  therefore  aoppose 
that  I  regard  it  as  an  absolute  panacea,  or  that  every  person  most 
recover,  provided  it  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity.     I  trust  I  need 
not  warn  you  against  so  gross  an  absurdity.    Though  much,  ad 
doubt,  may  be  done  for  typhus  by  early  and  judicious  managemeat, 
yet  universal  immunity  from  its  ravages  can  never  be  expected. 
Like  every  other  epidemic,  it  must  always  have  more,  or  fewer  vic» 
tiras.    Such  is  the  baneful  potency  of  typhus  poison  over  the  vital 
organs,  more  especially,  it  is  probable,  over  the  universal  nervous 
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tittue,  thftt  in  many  instances,  prescribe  as  yon  may,  no  remedial 
means  will  avert  the  fatal  event.  Hence  an  invidious  charge  against 
wine,  by  saying  that  many  of  those  die  who  have  used  it  the  most 
liberally.  The  fact  is  without  question  true,  but  the  inference  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact.  No  argument  indeed  can  be  more  futile, 
since  the  same  accusation  might  be  brought,  with  equal  strength, 
against  every  remedy  our  art  can  boast,  even  those  of  the  most  tried 
and  acknowledged  efficacy.  But  is  a  medicine  to  be  reckoned  use- 
less merely  because  it  is  not  omnipotent?  Are  copious  blood* 
lettings,  for  example,  with  other  depletions,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  to  be  stigmatized  as  of  no  avail  in  inflammation,  because 
every  sthenic  disease  does  not  immediately  fly  before  them,  or  be- 
cause many  persons  are  known  to  die  under  their  administration? 
The  same  reasoning  precisely  is  applicable  to  wine  in  typhus.  The 
extent  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  carry  the  stimulant  plan  in  the 
one  instance,  and  the  depleting  system  in  the  Qther,  merely  shows 
the  violence,  and  danger,  of  the  disorder  against  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  amount  of  the  whole  is  what  may  be  readily  con- 
ceded, that  the  best  directed  eflbrts  of  our  art  are  too  often  nuga- 
tory, and  that  diseases  are  not  unfrequently  stronger  than  our 
remedies."  (P.  53.) 

We  have  already  expressed  our  determioation  not  to  enter 
the  wUd  regions  .of  speculation  with  which  the  controversial 
section  of  this  volume  is  filled ;  neither  do  we  feel  inclined  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  the  political  strictures  contained  in  the 
Appendix:  thererore,  having  given  as  copious  an  analysis  of 
the  practical  part  of  these  lectures  as  our  limits  would  allow, 
we  shall  conclude  our  notice  by  recommending  the  work  to 
the  perusal  of  our  younger  readers;  for  it  is  evidently  the 
production  of  one  who  has  advantageously  employed  the  ex* 
tensive  opportunities  he  has  had  of  studying  and  pfactising 
his  profession. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine^  in  a  Series  of 
Systematic  Dissertations  on  Midwifery^  and  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  By 
David  D.  Davis,  m.d.,  m.r.s.l.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  London.  Parts  XX  and  XXI.  4to.  London: 
John  Taylor. 

While  we  freely  admit  that  these  parts  of  Dr.  Davis's  work  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  practical  information,  we  still  have  to  lament 
the  existence  of  the  fault  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  namely, 
a  diffuse  and  inappropriate  style  of  writing,  which  savours  more  of 
the  efforts  of  a  novel-writer  to  amuse  his  readers,  than  of  a  learned 
physician  to  instrnct  them.  In  the  twentieth  part,  the  subject  of 
Hysteria  i»  contmued.    We  are  far  from  denying  that  even  simple 

415.    N:n7,  N9n  Siriti.  .  ^i 
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cases  of  this  very  perplexing  malady  may  require  the  use  of  the 
lancet;  but  ample  experience  convinces  us  that,  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  such  cases,  depletion  roust  be  had  recourse  to  with  the 
greatest  caution.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Dr.  Davis  as  to 
the  propriety  of  taking  away  from  '<  twenty  to  five-and-thirty  ounces 
of  blood"  in  hysterical  patients,  even  though  they  be  *'  plethoric 
subjects,"  and  the  convulsive  paroxysms  very  violent.  To  the  ab- 
straction of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  blood  we  might  perceive  no 
objection,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any  symptoms  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head;  but  we  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  quite  un- 
sound, (and  the  practice  founded  upon  it  fraught  with  mischief,) 
which  teaches  us  that  the  ''  tremendous  spasms''  of  hysteria  are 
likely  to  be  subdued  by  bloodletting.  In  no  cases  are  these  *'  spasms" 
more  violent  than  in  the  persons  of  weak,  delicate,  and  very  pale* 
faced  women,  who  would  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  at  all,  and  much 
less  of  such  a  quantity  as  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Davis.  It  is  very 
true  that  he  refers  particularly  to  ''  plethoric*'  patients,  but  still  the 
mode  in  which  he  states  his  opinion  might  lead  the  young  and  in- 
experienced practitioner  to  fly  to  the  lancet  as  a  general  means  of 
relieving  the  violent  convulsive  attacks  which  almost  always  occur 
in  severe  examples  of  hysteria,  whatever  may  be  the  constitutional 
temperament  or  state  of  health  of  the  patient.  "  Neglect  of  effici- 
ently active  practice  (i.  e.  bleeding  freely,)  on  the  first  accession  of 
the  disease,  is  no  doubt  a  principal  reason  why  the  prognosis  in  hys- 
teria is,  as  it  actually  is,  so  generally ,  and  almost  universadly 
unfavorable." 

Such  is  Dr.  Davis's  statement.  Now,  to  us,  the  information  is 
quite  new  that  the  prognosis  in  hysteria  is  *^  generally  and  almost 
universally  unfavorable."  We  thought,  and  we  think  still,  that  the 
prognosis  in  hysteria  is  almost  always  favorable.  In  many  cases 
there  may  be  ample  reason  to  fear  that  the  disease  may  be  tedious, 
and  somewhat  intractable,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  is  rarely  in 
danger;  and  therefore  the  prognosis  is  as  rarely  unfavorable.  We 
doubt  indeed  whether  cases  of  simple  hysteria  ever  end  fatally. 
The  patient  may  be  long  a  sufferer,  and  may  labour  under  the  most 
complicated  and  apparently  alarming  symptoms;  but,  as  a  general 
fact,  it  certainly  may  be  said  tha'f  these  symptoms  disappear,  more 
perhaps  from  the  efforts  of  nature  than  the  effects  of  the  best 
directed  medical  skill,  and  the  patient  recovers  her  ordinary  health 
and  strength. 

In  cases  of  chronic  hysteria.  Dr.  Davis  recommends,  and  in  oar 
belief  with  propriety,  the  adoption  of  much  the  same  line  of  treat- 
ment as  in  amenorrhoaa.  The  moral  management  of  such  cases  is 
also  of  the  highest  importance.  The  patient's  mind  should  be  oc- 
cupied and  amused.  **  Temporary  change  of  residence ;  travelling; 
visiting  attached  and  much  respected  friends ;  an  extension  of  in- 
tercourse with  cheerful  and  virtuous  society;  a  constant  succession 
of  agreeable  and  useful  employment ;  and,  above  all,  daily  exercise, 
preferably  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  the  open  air;  will  be 
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foond  to  furnish  us  with  a  pretty  ample  choice  of  materials  for  our 
moral  prescriptions/' 

Upon  the  more  formidable  complications  of  hysteria  Dr.  Davis 
makes  many  very  useful  remarks,  respecting  both  their  nature  and 
treatment. 

Nymphomania  is  the  next  subject  Dr.  Davis  discusses.  In  the 
parts  of  the  work  before  us  his  comments  upon  this  malady  are  not 
terminated. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Composition  and  Medical  Properties  of  th^ 
Mineral  Waters  of  Buxton^  Matlock^  Tunbridge  WellSp 
Harrogate,  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Malvern^ 
Isle  of  Wight,  Brighton,  and  the  Beulah  Spa,  Norwood.  With 
instructive  Observations  on  the  Drinking  of  the  Waters^  and  the 
Use  of  the  several  Baths.  By  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  m.d., 
p.R.s.  &c.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.-— 
8vo.  pp.215.     London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  little  work  of  Sir  C.  Scudamore's 
will  *'take/'  both  with  the  public  and  the  profession.  To  the  in- 
valid who  travels  to  any  of  our  fashionable  watering-places,  and 
who  is  inclined  to  be  his  own  patient,  it  will  be  very  useful;  and  to 
the  physician  it  will  be  equally  so,  as  he  is  frequently  asked  to 
decide  upon  the  real  or  supposed,  the  positive  or  comparative 
virtues  of  the  mineral  waters  at  the  various  places  mentioned  in  the 
title-page.  In  1819,  the  author  visited  several  of  the  most  remark- 
able watering-places  in  this  country.  The  state  of  their  mineral 
springs  was  the  natural  object  of  his  inquiry,  and  he  soon  found 
reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  existing  sources  of  authority 
respecting  them.  **  Books  were  defective  in  describing  the  number 
of  the  springs  in  many  places,  and  more  or  less  erroneous  as  to 
the  chemical  properties  of  most  of  the  waters."  The  additions  to 
the  pr^ent  edition  of  the  work  consist  of  an  account  of  the  waters 
of  Bristol,  Brighton,  ^nd  the  Beulah  Spa.  Sir  Charles  was  assisted 
iu  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  different  springs  by  Mr.  Garder 
and  Mr.  Children. 

A  brief  geological  sketch  is  given  of  the  places  he  visited;  the 
chemical  analysis  of  each  mineral  water  is  then  stated,  and  their 
medical  properties  are  described. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  any  point  is  omitted  upon  which  the 
purchaser  of  such  a  work  would  seek  for  information.  Sir  Charles 
indulges  in  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  superiority  of  one  parti- 
cular water  over  another,  but  assigns  to  each  its  fair  and  honest 
value :  and  this,  we  must  observe,  is  a  merit  which  works  upon 
such  topics  rarely  possess,  especially  when  they  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  some  medical  resident,  who  is  of  course  very  quick  in  disco* 
▼ering  the  great  efficacy  of  the  mineral  springs  of  his  own  locality. 
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The  Teeth,  in  relation  to  Beauty ,  Voice,  and  Health :  being  the 
Result  of  Twenty  Years*  practical  Experience  and  CLsnduom$ 
Study  to  produce  the  full  Development  and  perfect  Regularity 
of  those  essential  Organs.  By  John  Nicuolls,  Surgeon- 
Dentist. — 8vo.  pp.  134.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  work  is  sufEciently  free  from  technicality  of  expression  to  be 
read  With  interest  by  the  public,  for  whom  indeed  we  presume'  it 
to  be  especially  intended;  while  at  the  same  time  the  information 
it  contains  will  furnish  the  medical  student  with  many  facts  re- 
specting the  teeth  which  he  ought  to  possess.  It  is  divided  into 
three  chapters,  and  each  chapter  into  three  sections.  In  the  first 
chapter  many  good  practical  remarks  are  made  on  the  teeth  in 
relation  to  beauty,  voice,  and  health.  In  the  second,  the  structure 
of  the  teeth;  the  temporary  teeth;  first  dentition;  the  permanent 
teeth,  and  second  dentition,  are  considered.  The  topics  discussed 
in  the  third  chapter  aretoothach,  its  cause,  and  proper  treatment; 
anodyne  cements;  removal  of  decay;  stopping  the  teeth;  tooth- 
powders;  and  artificial  teeth. 

The  style  in  which  the  work  is  got  up  does  infinite  credit  to  the 
publishers :  we  have  never  seen  a  more  attractive  looking  loedieal 
volume. 


REPO*RTS 
FROM  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Cases  of  Catarrhal  Cholera.    By  Alexander  Tvrnbull 

Christie,  m.d. 

Darwar;  lAth  May,  1825. 

Case  I.  Lingah,  male  counct,  set.  tweuty-two,  was  admitted  into^ospttal 
at  five  A.  M.  with  frequent  Tomiting  aud  purging.  His  evacuations  consisted  of  a 
greeDlsh-coloured  serum,  in  which  floated  a  number  of  white  flakes.  Featarei 
collapsed;  hands  and  feet  cold;  pulse  ezti'cmely  small.  Complained  of  no  pum 
or  uneasiness.  Took  several  doses  of  laudanum,  several  fivc-gmin  doses  of  oh 
lomel,  ttnd  some  pepper- water.  Hot  sand  was  applied  to  his  bauds  and  lieec>and 
a  blister  to  his  belly.    He  sunk  rapUy,  aud  died  at  eleven  a.  m. 

Dissection,  Peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  of  a  rose  colour.  Mesenteric 
veins  not  lai;ger  than  usual.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines Appeared  thicker  than  usual  j  was  pulpy,  easily  lacerated,  and  was  lined 
with  a  thick,  white  adhesive  mucus.  Liver  natural,  but  contained  a  good  deal 
of  dark-coloured  blood.  Gall-bladder  contained  healthy  bile.  Partt-coloared 
blood  in  the  left  canties  of  the  heart.    Brain  not  examined. 

Darwar;  ISth  May,  1825. 
Casb  II.  Royapab,  male  convict,  set.  twenty-nine.  Six  a.  m.  was  attacked 
very  early  this  morning  with  severe  vomiting  of  a  whitish  watery  flnid.  Has  vo- 
mited four  or  Ave  tunes  Anet  he  came  into  hospital.  No  porglng .  Is  veiy  rest- 
less; pulse  quick,  and  very  small;  extremities  cold,  countenance  anxious, 
complains  of  thirst. — ^Emitt.  sanguinis  e  braehio  3xvi.  Capiat  Calomel  gr.  v. 
quaque  semi-hora.    Capiat  itat.  Tinct.  Opli,  gr.  xv*    Admoreantar  cmpl. 
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gait.  aMomlnly  et  arena  calida  manilma  e€  pedifeua.    Uabeat  floMndc  paulalnu 
InfasioDis  Piper. — Nigri  tepidas  pro  potu. 

FWe  p.  M.  Two  veins  were  opeoed,  from  which  fourteen  onnces  of  dark- 
coloured  blood  were  procured.  No  yomiting  sioce  he  took  the  landanum.  Haa 
taken  five  doses  of  the  calomel.  Bowels  not  yet  moved.  Pulse  very  small ;  skin 
cold. — R.  Calomel,  Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  U  gr.  x.  Alisccy  fiat  bolus  stat. 
sainend. 

16th.  Seven  a.m.  Feels  much  better.  Haa  had  two  watery  yellow  stools. 
Pulse  continues  small;  hands  and  feet  cold. — R«  liila^  Quasske  Ju*;  Alcohol. 
dilnt.  Jsss.  M.  ter  in  die  sumend. 

17tb.     Convalescent. 

JJarwar;  17  th  June^  1826. 
.  Case  III.  Nnrsumloo,  set. twenty-five,  sepoy  5th  regt.  n.  i.  Half-past  six  A.if . 
Was  attacked  with  vomiting  about  four  o'clock  this  morning;  bat  it  appeared  to 
him  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  he  delayed  coming  to  hospital  till  now.  Fea- 
tures much  collapsed;  is  very  weak;  pulse  thready,  scarcely  perceptible  at  the 
wrist;  extremities  cold;  tongue  clean.— EmitL  sanguinis  e  brachio  jxxx. 
Sumat.  Stat.  Calomel  9i.;  et  superbibat  paululum  mist.  Camph.  in  aqua  tepida. 
Admoveantur  empl.  epispast.  validnm.  abdomiui  et  thoracl ;  siaapismi  pedibuf» 
et  arena  calida  brachiia. 

Half-past  seven  a.  m.  His  pulse  ceased  at  the  wrist  a  few  minutes  after  last 
report.  Only  two  or  three  ounces  of  dark-coloured  blood  could  be  procured  from 
his  arm.  He  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  white  flakes  ; 
immediately  after  which,  another  scruple  of  calomel,  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  two 
drachms  of  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  some  warm  water,  were  given  to  him, 
which  remained  on  his  stomach.  Features  much  collapsed.  No  pain,  even  in 
the  abdomen  on  pressure;  extremities  cold ;  no  pulse  at  the  wrist  or  temples^— 
R.  Calomel  gr.  v.;  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Siij.;  Aquas  tepidsejy.  Misce  fiat  haust. 
Stat,  snmend.  et  repetend,  quaque  semi-bora.  R.  Infos.  Senna  ^v}.;  01* 
Ricini  ^i* ;  Tmct.  Cardamomi  3ij.  Misce  fiat  enema  »lat.  iqjicifod. 

Xwo  p.  M.  The  enema  brought  away  nothing  except  a  lumbricus.  He  has 
taken  the  calomel  and  tincture  of  cardamoms  nearly  every  half-hour.  No  pulse 
at  the  wrist  or  temples;  skin  very  cold. — Omit  med.  Uabeat  infus.  Piper. 
Nigri  pro  po|n. 

18th.  Six  A.  M.  Has  taken  nothing  since  last  rejlort  except  a  little  pepper- 
water.  Features  still  much  collapsed ;  pube  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  skin 
a  little  warmer.  The  blister  haj  begun  to  take  effect.  Had  several  watery 
brownixh  stools  during  the  night,  and  made  water  freely  this  morning.  Has  just 
now  had  a  very  scanty  stool  of  thick  mucus,  tinged  with  blood.*— R.  01.  Ricini 
ij. ;  AquK  trpidse  ^xij.  Misce  fiat  enema  stat.  injiciend. 

Six  P.M.  The  enema  came  away  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  administered,  and 
brought  nothing  along  with  it.  Has  had  no  other  evacuation  since  last  repWt. 
Features  still  considerably  collapsed;  pulse  somewhat  improved;  skin  warmer. 
— Habeat  aquam  oryzsB  pro  potu. 

19th.  Six  p.  M.  Slept  a  good  deal  last  night,  and  has  continued  easy  all  day. 
Had  two  grey-coloured  evacuations  last  night,  and  two  dark  given  rather  con- 
aistent  evacuations  this  forenoon.  The  blister  has  risen  a  little.  Pulse  and 
features  improved ;  extremities  rather  cold. — R.  Infus.  Quassise  3U*;  TincW 
Cardamomi  3ij.  Misce,  ter  in  die  sumend. 

20th,  mane.  Has  had  one  dark  greenish -coloured  stool  sioce  last  report. 
Slept  well  during  the  night.  Features  much  improved;  ^fhe  natural;  skin 
warm ;  mouth  slightly  affected  by  the  calomel. 

21st.    Cenvalesoent. 

Darvoar;  17M  Juns^  1826. 

Case  IV.  Vyapoory,  set.  twenty,  sepoy  5th  regiment  n.  i.  Has  been  in 
hospital  since  the  15th  instant,  with  an  ulcer  on  the  leg. 
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Two  p.  M.  Reported  to  the  dresser  about  half  an  hour  ago  that  he  had  10- 
mited  two  or  three  times  a  large  qnautity  of  white  watery  fluid;  but  that,  ei- 
cepting  weakness^  nothing  else  was  the  matter  with  hin.  His  illorss  had  oo( 
even  attracted  the  notice  of  the  other  patients  in  the  ward.  Pulse  already  im- 
perceptible at  the  wrist ;  features  collapsed ;  extremities  cold  ;  do  perspiration. 
Has  talcen  fifty  minims  of  laudanum. — Sumat.  star.  Calomel  3ut  et  snpeibibat. 
llnct.  Cardamomi  ^sss.  in  paulnlum  Aqus  Piperit.  tepidae.  AdmoTeantiir  cmpl. 
epispast.  Talidum.  abdomini.  sinapisnii  pedibus  et  arena  calida  brachiis. 

18th.  Six  A.  M.  In  addition  to  the  medicines  prescribed  aboire,  be  took  ten 
grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  yesterday  evening.  His  poise  began  to 
be  perceptible  last  night  at  ten  o'cloclc,  and  is  now  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist. 
Sicin  a  little  warmer.  Had  two  watery  yellow  stools  yesterday  evening.— R. 
Calomel,  Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  U  gr.  x.  Misoe.  ft.  bolus  stat  Bnmend.  et  sa- 
perbibat  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Jsss.  in  panl.  aquie  tepidae. 

Six  p.  M.  Has  had  five  or  six  yellow  watery  stools  since  he  took  the  calooiel 
and  colocyntL.  The  blister  has  not  yet  taken  effect.  Pulse  much  improved; 
skin  warmer. — Habett  aquam  oryzse  tepidam  pro  potu  ad  libitum. 

19th.    Six  A.  M.     Slept  pretty  well  during  the  night.    No  eracoation  since 
last  report.    Complains  only  of  weakness.     Features  much  improved  ;  pulse  to* 
lerably  good;  skin  warm.-»-l^omat  Infus.  Quassiae  Jtj.  ter  in  die. 
'  2CHh.    Convalescent. 

Darwar;  2Zd  AugUMt^  1826. 

Case  V.  Mnddry  Mootoo,  male  convict,  set.  forty-five,  was  brought  into  Ikm- 
pital  this  morning  wfth  a  bowel  complaint. 

Half-past  five  p.  m.  He  reported  to  the  dresser,  about  an  hour  ago,  that  he 
had  vomited  once,  and  had  been  purged  two  or  three  times  since  the  morning. 
Evacuations  white  and  watery.  A  blister  was  immediately  applied  to  his  abdo- 
men, sinapisms  to  his  legs  and  feet,  and  hot  sand  ro  his  arms.  A  acmple  of 
calomel  was  given  to  him,  and  was  washed  down  with  a  Utile  tincture  of  carda- 
moms and  warm  water;  but  was  retained  a  very  short  time.  Anotlier  acrapfe 
was  therefore  given,  with  thirty-five  drops  of  laudanum.  At  present,  featvRs 
collapsed;  skin  very  cold,  dry;  pulse  small;  tongue  covered  with  a  white  roat- 
ing,  complidns  of  no  pain  or  uneasiness;  intellect  clear .^-Emitt.  aangninis  e 
brachio  Jxxx.  Be.  Calomel.  9ij.;  Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  gr.x.  Misoe,  fiat 
bolus  Stat,  somend.  et  superbibat  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Jss.  in  aquae  tepidae  ^. 

Half-past  six  p.  m.  About  ten  punces  of  dark-colonred  blood  streaked  wfth 
red  have  been  procured.  Continues  quiet.  Suffers  no  pain ;  complains  of  thirst. 
Pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  breathing  slow, and  scarcely  peiteptibk; 
no  vomiting  or  purging. — R.  01.  Riciui  Jij.;  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Jss.;  Aqoae  te- 
pidae Jzij.  Misce,  fiat  enema  stat.  injiclend.    Habeat  aquam  oryzae  ad  tibltttm. 

Half-past  ten  p.  m.  Thirteen  ounces  of  blood  were  procured ;  it  has  separated 
into  serum  and  crassamentum,  the  latter  of  which  continues  dark  coloured.  Had 
two  copious  white  watery  stools,  after  having  had  the  enema.  Skin  cold;  pulse 
indistinctly  perceptible  at  the  wrist. — Rep.  Enema.  R.  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Jsa.; 
Aquae  tepids  ^u  Misce,  omni  bora  somend. 

Half-past  eleven  p.  M.  Has  vomhed  a  quantity  of  white  watery  fluid.  Skin 
very  cold,  and  somewhat  moist;  pulse  thready;  complains  of  thirstv— &.  Cah>- 
mel  3\,  et  superbibat  Tinct.  Opii  gtt  xxv.  in  aqua  tepida. 

24th.  Seven  a.  m.  Has  had  two  watery  dark-grey  coloured  stools.  Skin 
cold  and  dry;  pulse  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  no  pain;  intellect  dear.  The 
blister  has  not  taiMn  effect,  but  occasions  a  burning  sensation. — Admotcator 
sinapism,  pectori.  Rep.  enema. 

26th.  Seven  a.  m.  Had  one  yellow  watery  stool  yesterday,  and  one  nearly 
natural  stool  this  morning.  The  blister  has  risen  pretty  well.  Poise  nacaial; 
tongue  cleaner;  no  thirst. 

26tb.    Convalescent. 
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Darvoar;  Sd  September,  1826. 

Ca8B  VI.  Beema,  male  coDvict,  set.  eighteen.  Ten  a.  m.  Was  brought  into 
hospital  at  eight  o'clock.  He  reports  that,  when  working  on  the  roads  yesterday, 
he  vomited  two  or  three  times.  In  the  evening  he  ate  a  little  rice,  and  slept 
pretty  well  last  night.  Had  several  watery  stools  this  morning,  and,  when 
brought  to  hospital,  had  no  pulse  at  the  wrist.  Skin  very  cold ;  features  col- 
lapsed; breath  cold.  No  pain  or  uneasiness;  is  very  weak;  speaks  distinctly; 
intellect  clear.  Has  taken  two  scruples  of  calomel,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  and  some  warm  water.  A  strong  blister  has  been  applied  to  the 
abdomen  and  chest;  sinapisms  to  his  legs  and  feet;  and  hot  sand  is  constantly 
applied  to  his  arras.^— Affigantur  hirudin,  zvj.  temporibus.  Sumat  stat.  Extract. 
Colocynth.  comp.  gr.  iz.  et  superbib.  Tiuct  Cardamomi  Jss.  in  paululo  aquae  te- 
pidae.  R.  Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  zzz.;  Unct.  Cardamomi  jss.;  Aquas  tepidse  Ju* 
Misce,  omni  hora  summend.    Aqua  oryza  pro  potu. 

Twelve,  noon.  Has  taken  one  dose  of  laudanum  and  tincture  of  cardamoms. 
Fourteen  leeches  have  adhered  to  his  temples.  Complains  of  pain  from  the  sina- 
pisms. No  pnlse;  skin  cold;  no  perspiration;  intellect  perfectly  clear;  voice 
weak. — ^R.  Infus.  Piper,  Nigri  Jx.;  01.  Ricini  Jij.  Mlsce«  fiat  enema  statim 
injiciendum. 

Five  p.  M.  Has  had  two  clysters,  which  came  away  without  any  thing  'else 
shortly  after  the  last  was  injected.  No  other  medicine  has  been  given.  The 
leeches  appear  to  have  drawn  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  which,  after  baring 
stood  about  two  hours,  is  black,  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  withont  having 
separated  any  serum.  Pulse  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  130,  very  small.  Com- 
plains of  a  burning  sensation  from  the  sinapisms  and  blister.  Voice  fuller;  skin 
cool;  no  perspiration. — R.  Infus.  Sennas  comp.  ^iv.;  Tlnct.  Rhei  3ij.  Misce, 
Stat,  sumend.    Contin.  arena  calida  et  aquae  oryzae. 

4th.  Seven  a.  m.  Has  had  a  copious  turbid  watery  evacuation  this  morning, 
consisting  partly  of  some  of  the  enema.  Complains  only  of  the  blister,  which 
has  risen  a  little.  Countenance  much  improved;  pulse  pretty  full ;  skin  natural ; 
tongue  furred,  brown.  The  blood  which  was  drawn  by  the  leeches  continues 
black  and  fluid. — Habeat  aquam  oryzae  ad  libitum. 

5ch,  mane.  Had  one  thin  yellow  feculent  stool  yesterday  forenoon.  The 
blister  rose  pretty  well.  Pulse  ninety,  pretty  full;  tongue  furred,  brown  in  the 
middle;  skin  natural. — Sumat  stat.  01.  Ricini  ^1. 

6th.    Convalescent. 

Darwar ;  Bth  September,  1826. 

Case  VII.  Yellah,  male  connct,  set.  forty-five.  Half-past  six  a.  m.  Has 
Just  been  brought  to  hospital.  Reports  that  he  vomited  once  or  twice  yesterday 
when  at  work  on  the  roads,  and  was  purged  two  or  three  times ;  but  that  he  eat 
bis  dinner,  and  slept  pretty  well  during  the  night.  He  vomited  again  this  morn- 
ing. Features  much  collapsed ;  skin  deadly  cold ;  no  pulse ;  is  extremely  weak ; 
voice  weak;  breath  cold;  is  perfectly  seuMible;  and  complains  only  of  thirst; 
mouth  moist,  with  a  good  deal  of  mucous;  no  perspiration. — Sumat.  stat. 
Calomel  Bij.  et  superbibat  Tinct.  Cardamomi  3ss.  et  'linct.  Opii^i.  in  paululo 
aquae  tepidsi.  Admoveantnr  empl.  epispast,  abdomini  et  pectori,  sinapismi 
pedibus  et  arena  calida  brachiis.  Afligantur  hirudin,  xxx.  temporibus.  Habeat 
aquam  oryzae  calidam  pro  potu. 

Nine  a.  m.  No  alteration.  Has  not  vomited  or  been  purged  since  last  report. 
Intellect  clear.  Complains  of  thirst,  and  of  burning  from  the  cataplasms. — R, 
Submur.  Hydrarg.  Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  &a  gr.  x.  Misce,  fiat  bolus  s.  s.  et 
superbibat  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Sas*  in  paul.  aquae  tepidae.  R.  01.  Ricini  J'^. ; 
Unct.  Cardamomi  Jss. ;  Aquae  tepidae  Jxij.  Misce,  fiat  enema  statim  injidend. 

Eleven  a.  m.  Retained  the  enema  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  brought 
away  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  and  white  flakes;  no  vomiting;  thirst  continues; 
pulse  very  indistinctly  perteptible  at  the  wrist,  stops  occaaionally  for  a  few 
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8ecoiKl»,  ftud  is  again  renewed.  The  leeches  have  dropped  off,  after  having  dnwn 
aboat  twelve  oanoes  of  blood,  which  is  black,  ntixed  with  a  few  red  spots  and 
strealis,  and  i%  of  the  consistence  of  liqaid  honey. — ^Rep.  litnidin.  zz.  K.  Tfocc. 
Cardamomi  5^8.;  Aquas  tepldae  JiJ.  Mibce,  omui  bora  snmend. 

Five  P.  M.  Has  had  two  white  watery  stools  since  last  report.  Complsjos 
only  of  the  pain  from  the  blister  and  cataplasms ;  pulse  not  perceptible  at  the 
wrisit ;  thirst  less.  About  ten  on  aces  more  blood  have  been  procured,  which  is 
watery,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  dash  of  icd.— R.  InAis.  Senna  comp.  Juj.; 
Tiact.  Rhci  Jss. ;  Cardamomi  Jss.  M.  stat.  sumend.    Rep.  Hirudin,  zz. 

Aliottt  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  black  fluid  blood  were  drawn  by  the  leeches. 
Tftt  patient  continued  without  any  suffering,  and  died  at^en  p.  m. 

Distection.  Abdomen:  Great  venous  congestion  in  the  mesentery,  stomach, 
and  intestines;  the  mesenteric  veins  being  much  distended^  and  their  rami6ca- 
tions  traceable  over  the  intestines,  which  were  thus  rendered  of  a  purple  coloar. 
Stomach  much  contracted,  and  contained  a  small  qaantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid 
miztd  witik  white  flakes :  its  mucous  membrane  exhibited  numerous  purple  spots, 
and  was  lined  with  a  whitish  viscid  substance.  The  small  iatestinea,  thm  and 
mueh  distended,  contmned  a  large  quantity  of  grey  fluid  mixed  with  grey  or 
white  flakea,  and  several  lumbrici.  Their  mucous  membrane  was  thin,  easily 
lacerated;  in  some  places  white,  in  others  pinkish,  and  in  others  purple  coloured. 
Large  Intestines  contracted,  except  apart  of  the  ascending  colon,  which  was  rery 
much  distended;  they  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  purulent  like  matter, 
and  their  mncoua  membrane  was  in  some  places  of  a  deep  purple,  in  others  white, 
or  of  a  pinicish  colour.  Spleen  soft,  flabby,  and  containing  not  a  drop  of  blooi. 
Liver  healthy,  with  very  dark-coloured  blood  in  its  large  veins.  Gall-bladder 
distended  with  healthy  bile.  Urinary  bladder  contracted :  its  mucous  membrase 
exhibited  traces  of  venous  congestion,  and  was  lined  with  viadd  white  mncoss 
matter,  which  also  lined  the  ureters. 

Thorax:  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions;  much  venous  congestion  in  the  Inai;!; 
a  good  deal  of  white  froth  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia;  their  mucous  memfaiaae 
liued  with  a  diaphanous  mucus.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  in  both  sides  of  the 
heart. 

Head:  Meningeal  veins  loaded  with  black  blood.  Drops  of  black  blood 
Issued  from  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  brain.  Much  congestion  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Obtervations,  I  hare  never  in  any  case  observed  so  much  venous  coogestioa 
aa  in  this.  None  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  viscera  In  this  case  can  be 
attributed  to  inflammation,  but  solely  to  venous  congestion ;  the  turgid  mesen- 
teric veins  being  in  many  places  traceable  to  the  purple  patches  on  the  intestines. 
An  interesting  circumstance  In  this  dissection  is  the  total  want  of  blood  in  the 
spleen,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  determination  of  the  blood  from 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  mucous  system,  the  seat  of  increased 
action.  It  necessarily  happens  that  the  liver  is  also  generally  the  seat  of  great 
congestion ;  for  through  It  must  all  the  blood  pass  from  the  stomach  and  intes* 
tines  in  its  rotum  to  the  heart. 

The  following^  four  cases,  taken  from  the  Report  published  by 
Mr.  Scot,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Madras  Medical  Board, 
are  good  examples  of  the  catarrhal  cholera,  and  exhibit  some  of 
the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Cash  VIII.*  Mootein,  sepoy,  admitted  23d  October,  ten  o'clock  a.m.  ;  set. 
tweuiy-seien,  rather  of  a  robust  habit  of  body.  Was  seiied,  aboot  eight  bosin 
ago,  with  violent  vomiting  and  punning  of  a  watery  nature ;  wlicn  lie 
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broaght  to  hospital,  his  poNe  was  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  skin  covered  with 
a  cold  clammy  sweat ;  complaius  of  a  burning  sensation  about  his  stomach ; 
intense  thirst ;  tongue  dry,  and  a  little  furred;  ^great  prostration  of  streuKth. — 
Submurias  Hydrarg.  gr.  xvi.,  washed  down  with  equal  parts  of  hot  brandy  and 
water;  hot  bricks  to  his  extremities,  and  to  be  well  covered  with  cumlie;*. 

Eleven  o'clock.  Has  had  two  watery  stools. — Continue  the  hot  bricks,  and 
the  brandy  and  water,  to  allay  his  intense  thirst ;  let  him  have  a  clyster,  com- 
bined with  two  scruples  of  laudanum  immediately. 

Twelve  o'clock.  A  return  of  vomiting;  one  watery  stool ;  skin  a  little  warmer; 
pulse  not  to  be  felt.  The  clyster  was  ejected  without  doing  any  good.— Continue 
as  before. 

Two  o'clock  P.M.  No  alteration.— Repeat  the  calomel ;  cootlnue  the  hot 
applications,  and  the  brandy  and  water. 

Six  o'clock.  No  return  of  vouuting;  still  watery  pairing;  in  other  respects 
the  same. 

Nine  o'clock.  At  his  urgent  request,  being  a  Christian,  his  friends  were 
prevailed  upon,  without  my  knowledge,  to  send  for  a  clergyman,  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  him,  previous  to  deatli,  which  be  conceived  to  be  inevitable. 

Half-past  nine.  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of 
respiration  acting  very  laboriously,  with  great  apparent  difficulty  in  breatliing.  I 
ordered  immediately  a  strong  liquid  blister  to  his  chest,  and  took  away,  with  great 
difficulty,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  :  the  blood  was  of  the  darlcest 
colour,  and  very  thick.  Ten  minutes  after  the  bleeding,  his  pulse  was  feebly 
felt  at  the  wrist,  but  his  countenance  of  a  much  livelier  appearance,  and  he 
thinks  himself  much  better.— Continue  the  brandy  and  water,  and  hot  applica* 
tions  as  before. 

Twelve  o'clock.  A  large  bilious  stool,  of  a  most  offensiTe  nature;  akin  wanner; 
pulse  risiuff. — One  o'clock.    Left  him  asleep. 

24th.  Six  ti'clock  a.m.  Slept  for  nearly  four  hours :  has  had  two  more  stools 
of  the  same  nature;  pulse  rising  fast ;  skin  warm ;  thirst  abatinir;  feels  hungry. 
—Let  him  have  arrowroot,  with  a  little  port  wine  in  it,  for  breakfast. 

Ten  A.M.     Doing  well. — Capiat  statim  misturae  purgant,  JiJ. 

Five  P.M.  The  purgative  gave  him  four  stools;  the  three  first  of  a  bilious 
nature,  but  the  last  nearly  natural. 

Eight  P.M.  Improved. — Capiat  Suhmur.  Hydrarg.  gr.iv.;  Pnlv.  Antimon. 
gr.  ij.;  Opii  gr.i.;  C«>nserv.  Rosa  q.  s.  M.  et  fiat  pilal.  ij.  statim  somend. 

2.5th.    Passed  a  good  night. 

26th.    Convalescent. — Port  wine  and  nonrishing  diet. 

31st.     Discharged. 

Case  IX.  Neucanah,  sepoy,  admitted  12th  October,  four  P.M.;  set.  twenty, 
of  a  robust  habit  of  body.  Was  seized,  while  on  duty  this  morning,  wif  h  ro- 
mitiug  and  purging  of  a  glairy  matter  almost  colourless.  When  he  was  brought 
to  the  hoMpital,  his  pulse  was  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  extremities  cold,  and 
his  skin  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat;  eyes  sunk;  complains  of  deafness,  and 
great  difficulty  in  breathing;  tongue  dry  and  furred;  intense  thir?t. — Submur. 
Hydrarg.  gr.  xvi.;  Pulv.  Antimon.  gr.  ij.;  Opii  gr.  jss.;  Conserv.  Roa.  q.  s. 
M.  et  fiat  bolus.  Let  him  have  an  anodyne  enema  immediately,  hot  applications 
to  his  extremities,  and  equal  parts  of  hot  brandy  and  water  to  be  ffiveu,  when 
called  for. 

Six  o'clock.  No  return  of  vomiting ;  the  enema  was  ejected  in  the  course  of 
four  minutes  after  il  was  thrown  up,  without  affording  any  relief;  two  stools  of 
ii  watery  nature;  complains  of  very  great  difficulty  in  breathing. — Twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm  with  great  difficulty;  it  was  of  the 
darkest  colour,  and  thicker  than  any  blood  I  ever  saw  drawn  from  a  vein  before. 
Immediately  after  the  bleeding  he  breathed  much  easier,  and  his  pulse  at  the 
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wrUt  could  be  fiiintly  felt ;  skin  a  little  warmer.— Let  sinapisms  be  applied  to 
his  extremities,  and  his  body  be  well  rubbed  with  hot  salt,  and  the  bnndy 
and  water  be  continued. 

Eight  o'clock.  One  large  bilious  stool,  which  afTorded  him  great  relief. 
Breathing  completely  relieved,  from  the  bleeding;  palse  nsing. — Mist.  porg.  JiiJ. 

13th.  Pa!«sed  a  good  night ;  has  had  several  bilious  stools.  Hi«  only  complaint 
now  is  that  of  great  prostration  of  strength. — Nourishing  dietj  and  four  glasses 
of  port  wine  during  the  day.-— 14th.    Free  from  complaint. 

15th.     Capiat  mistnra  purgant  ^iij. — )8th.   Discharged. 

Case  X.  Captain  G.  D.,  «t.  thirty.four,  of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  was 
brought  to  my  quarters  on  Monday  morning,  who  informed  roe  that,  the  day 
previous,  he  had  been  seized,  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  vomitiug  and  pargiag 
of  a  watery  nature;  that  he  vomited  three  or  four  times,  and  was  purged  as 
often ;  that  he  felt  himself  much  better  about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  at  night  he 
went  his  rounds,  being  on  guard  at  the  fort.  On  his  return,  he  states  himself 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  when  he  drank  a  tumbler  of  cold  water; 
after  whioh  he  wa^  seized  with  incessant  vomiting  and  purging,  which  contl* 
iiued  until  his  arrival  at  my  quarters.  Immediately  after  my  seeing  him  he  had 
one  watery  stool,  with  a  great  inclination  to  vomit,  and  incessant  craving  for 
cold  water,  in  consequence  of  violent  thirst  and  burning  sensation  about  the 
stomach;  tongue  dry  and  furred;  pulse  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wri.n;  estrenutiei 
cold,  and  his  whole  body  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat;  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  great  despondency.  A  careful  examination  of  the  region  of  the  liver 
took  place;  no  coraplsunt  on  pressure  of  that  organ.  He  was  immediately 
undressed,  and  put  into  my  warm  bed,  which  I  quitted  on  hU  arrival,  aud  co- 
vered over  with  blankets ;  bottles  of  hot  water  to  his  extremities.  At  tbb  period 
there  was  not  any  appearance  of  spasms,  nor  could  he  recollect  having  snflered 
any  pain  during  the  preceding  day. — BC'  Submurias  Hydrarg.  gr.  xvij.  atatira 
somendus;  postea  'flnct.  Opii  5U<»  aud  a  claret  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water. 
The  medicine  remained  on  his  stomach  abont  an  hour  aud  a  half,  during  wfaicb 
time  he  was  supplied  with  hot  brandy  and  water  to  allay  his  thirst ;  at  this 
period  part  of  it  was  disgoi-ged. — Continued  the  hot  fomentatiOBS  to  his  extre- 
mities. 

Ten  O'clock.  Pulse  felt  at  the  wrist,  small  and  slow ;  extremiti^  rather 
warmer;  has  had  another  watery  stool. — Let  him  have  an  enema  w^ith  two 
drachms  of  laudanum.  Tlie  enema  was  ejected  in  the  coarse  of  five  minutes, 
without  producing  any  good  effect.  No  inclination  to  sleep,  but  thinks  hiosself 
rather  better. 

Eleven  o'clock.  Capiat  statim  Submur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  x.  From  eleven  nntil 
two,  appears  improving;  watery  purging  still  continues. 

Half-past  two,  had  a  return  of  sickness. 

Four  o'clock.  Sickness  of  stomach  entirely  left  him,  but  still  watery  stools^ 
without  any  appearance  of  bite  or  fecal  matter. — Capiat  statim  Submurias  Hydr. 
gr.  vi. ;  Extract.  Colocynth.  comp.  gr.  vi.;  Polv.  Antimonialis  gr.ij.;  CoDserr. 
Ross  q.  s.  M.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

So  alteration  from  four  until  six;  has  had  another  watery  evacuation. 

Six  o'clock.  Spasms  appeared  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  a  large  Mister 
was  immediately  applied  to  the  part.  The  spasms  increasing,  called  in  Mr. 
Surgeon  Davies,  when  it  was  agreed  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  which  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  forty  ounces,  with  great  difficulty,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  blood,  notwithstanding  a  large  orifice  had  been  made.  Tlirew  np  another 
injection.  He  feels  himself  relieved  from  the  loss  of  blood;  pulse  rising,  skin 
more  natural. — Calomel  gr.  v.  statim. 

From  this  period  until  eleven  o'clock,  no  alteration  ;  constantly  complaining 
of  great  thirst,  which  was  relieved  by  small  quantities  of  brandy  aud  water;  no 
prostration  of  strengtii  since  the  attack. 
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Eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  Comiilalns  of  FestlessuesA,  and  ftppears  very  despoodent. 
Vruin  the  dormant  state  of  the  liver,  it  tvas  agreed  to  endeavour  to  assist  the 
operation  of  the  calomel  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  and  gamboge  was  thouKht  roost 
likely  to  remain  on  his  stomach;  four  grains  of  which  were  accordingly  given, 
aod  retained,  but  without  the  desired  effect. 

Three  o'clock.  Gave  him  three  grains  of  calomel,  and  an  enema  of  Pulv. 
ipecac,  jii.;  Magnet.  Vitriolat.  Ji.;  Gongee  water  Jxv.,  which  was  ejected,  after 
being  retained  for  a  few  minutes. 

Five  oVlock.  Coantenance  expressive  of  great  mental  agony;  conceives  him- 
self  beyond  ail  hopes  of  recovery. 

Six  o'clock,  no  alteration  in  his  evacuations;  skin  still  moist,  and  the  stomach 
retains  all  the  medicines.    Blister  rose  well ;  pulse  very  feeble.    Fulv.  Jalap,  gr. 
-^  xxr.  to  be  taken  in  a  little  Jelly. 

Ten  o'clock.  Remains  the  same;  no  alteration  in  his  evacnaiions;  agree,  if 
possible,  to  effect  a  change  by  mercurial  frictions,  combined  with  camphor,  on 
liis  thighs  and  arms,  every  two  hoars;  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  to  be 
taken  every  honr,  in  a  little  jelly;  which  was  continued,  until  his  decease. 

Eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  The  pulse  began  to  sink,  extremities  clammy;  hot 
bricks,  warm  applications,  aud  frictions,  applied ;  and  he  was  supported  with 
small  quantities  of  brandy  and  water.  From  twelve  until  two,  he  took  wai-m 
congee  and  tea,  and  slept  a  little;  appears  rather  better. 

He  continued  in  the  same  state  until  nine  o'clock,  during  which  period  he  was 
supported  with  soup  and  hot  brandy  and  water;  half- past  nine  he  started  from 
his  bed,  had  a  convnl:iive  spasm,  and  instantly  expiR'd. 

Dissection.  I  examined  the  body  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Surgeon  Davies. 
Hie  liver  appeared  sound,  but  of  a  paler  colour  than  usual,  the  gall-bladder  was 
much  distended  with  bile,  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  tar;  the  spleen  and 
pancreas  quite  healthy;  the  stomach  empty,  atid  of  a  natural  appearance;  the 
intestines,  particvlarly  the  duodenum  tbroughont  their  internal  structnre,  were 
lined  with  bilious  matter,  nearly  of  the  same  coloar  aod  consistence  as  that  of 
Che  gall-bladder,  which  adhered  firmly  to  their  vliloas  coats;  no  appearance  of 
fecal  matter  in  any  part  of  the  canal ;  the  urinary  organs  sound,  and  the  bladder 
empty;  no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 
On  examination  of  the  thorax,  the  heart  and  pericardium  were  found  in  a  sound 
state;  the  longs  were  completely  distended  with  blood  of  the  darkest  colour; 
the  left  lobe,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  ceased  performing  its  functions  some 
hours  previous  to  death ;  the  right  was  nearly  in  the  same  state,  except  a  smail 
portion,  which  appeared  nearly  in  a  natural  condition.  On  examination  of  the 
head,  there  was  not  any  appearance  of  a  determination  of  bhiod  to  that  organ; 
and,  after  a  careful  dissection  of  the  brain,  there  did  not  appear  any  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  or  any  other  appearance  of  disease. 

Case  XI.*  John  Bornes,  private,  October  28th,  complains,  eight  p.  m.,  of 
vomiting  aud  purging,  attended  with  severe  spasms  of  the  lower  extremitlfj; 
great  prostration  of  strength;  skio  cold;  pulse  small  and  rapid;  eyes  dull  and 
heavy ;  uneasiness  of  the  epigastric  region ;  says  he  was  attacked  with  the  above 
symptoms  in  barracks  a  few  hours  after  his  return  from  Madras.  He  is  ordered 
immediately  of  laudanum  120  drops,  tincture  of  capsicums,  two  drachms;  spi- 
rits, three  ounces  ;  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  heated  sand  and  bottles  with 
warm  water,  to  the  extremities;  spirits  and  water,  and  gmger  tea,  for  drink. 

The  spasms  abated  considerably  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  vomiting  and 
purging  ceased  for  the  same  time,  when,  at  ten  a.  m.,  the  spasms  and  other 
symptoms  returned  with  increased  severity;  the  former  extending  to  the  thorax 
aiid  i»pper  extremities,  affecting  his  breathing  and  hearing,  and  lie  appeared  to 

*  Garrison^SurgeoB  M'Cabe,  Foonamalee,  October  1818. 
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labour  under  excessive  sufferiDgs.  The  abstractioD  of  twenty-five  onncet  of  Mood 
from  the  arm  was  productire  of  immediate  and  permanent  rt*lief  from  the  spasms, 
and  other  painful  symptoms.  He  is  now  ordered  the  following  draoght,  ud, 
after  it,  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  and  to  be  repeated  as  occasion  may  itquiit. 
Tinct.  Opii  gtts.  130;  Tinct.  Capsic.  3i.;  Spts.  i£ther.  Vit.  3t. ;  Spt.Tia.  Jiij. 
ft.  h.     Fomentations,  &c.  to  be  continued. 

29th.  He  had  a  tolerably  quiet  night,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
repeat  the  draught.  At  nine  a.m.  he  vomited  some  yellow  bilious  matter,  ud 
had  a  small  stool  of  the  same  appearance. — He  is  ordered  twenty  graioi  of 
calomel  instantly,  with  Aq.  Menth.  jj.;  'Hoct.  Opii,  Spt.  iEth.  Vit.ai  gtt.  zl 

Two  P.M.  Stomach  settled ;  complains  of  giddiness  and  thirst ;  do  motioa; 
urine  free. — Inf.  Senns  comp.  ^iv.;  Tinct.  Cardam.  3iv.;  llnct.  Jalapc  jiij. 
statim  sumendus. 

Six  P.M.  Three  copious  motions.  Says  he  feels  his  body  all  over  sore,  sad 
a  stiffness  in  his  legs  and  hands. — He  is  ordered  the  following  :  Calomel,  Cam- 
phor, fta  gr.  iv.  h.  s. ;  Mist.  Camph.,  Aquse  Menth.  &&  Sj^^y  Tiuct.  Opii,  Spi< 
iEther.  Vit.  &i  3i.  fiat  b.  8.  s. 

30th.  He  had  a  good  night ;  complains  only  of  a  aorenesa  of  bis  breast  and 
limbs  .—^Repet.  Mist.  A  per.    Cont;  Pil. 

31  St*    Going  on  well.    Cont.  medic. 

Cases  of  the  Mixed  Form  of  Cholera, 

Darwar;  12th  July,  1926. 

Case  XII.    Lieutenant  S.  had  for  some  time  been  labouring  under  a  derange- 
ment  of  his  stomach  and  bowels,  having  occasionally  slight  nausea  and  diarriiffa. 
This  complaint  had  been  removed,  and  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  attend  to  hu 
various  duties.  When  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  his  palankeen,  he  became 
rather  suddenly  siclc,  and  vomited  what  he  had  eaten  at  lirealcfasty  and  also  a 
little  bile.     He  considered  this  to  be  merely  a  return  of  hb  stomach  complmat, 
and  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  took  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  checked 
the  vomiting.    When  he  returned  home,  the  vomiting  recommeoccd  with 
violence,  and  was  accompanied  with  purging ;  he  sent  for  me  immediaidj. 
Before  I  arrived  he  had  vomited  very  often,  and  had  been  purged  above  twelv? 
times.    At  first  he  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  but  when  I  saw  him  be  wai 
vomiting  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  serum;  his  stools  were  copious, 
watery,  at  first  bilious,  afterwards  nearly  colourless.     When  I  first  saw  htm,  at 
one  P.M.,  he  complained  of  a  sinking  at  his  stomach,  pain  in  hia  abdomen  on 
pressure,  thirst,  and  parched  mouth,  and  two  or  three  times  of  spasms  in  tbe 
muscles  of  bis  neck  and  calves  of  his  legs ;  his  features  were  considerably  col- 
lapsed, pulse  at  the  wrist  thready,  skin  warm.    Sixty  drops  of  laadanum  were 
given  to  him  in  a  little  warm  water;  two  veins  were  opened  in  his  arm,  and, 
with  considerable  difllculty,  about  fourteen  ounces  of  rather  dark-coloured  blood 
were  obtained ;  a  large  blister  was  applied  to  his  abdomen,  and  cataplaans  & 
mustard  and  capsicums  to  his  feet.   The  laudanum  was  retuned  about  a  qoartr 
of  an  hour,  when  vomiting  recommenced.    A  scruple  of  calomel  was  tbengivti. 
and  was  washed  down  with  one  drachm  of  sther,  thirty  drops  of  landanan, 
and  some  vrarm  water;  warm  barley-water  was  given  to  him  occasionally. 

After  the  bleeding,  his  pulse  improved  a  little ;  he  retained  the  medidae* 
and  barley-water ;  and  by  four  o*clock  there  was  a  great  improvement,  tU 
vomiting  and  purging  having  ceased,  and  the  spasms  having  been  entirely  it- 
moved.  He  took  no  more  medicine,  and  I  left  him  with  divectioiis  that  k 
should  only  have  some  barley-water,  with  a  little  white  wine. 

I  saw  him  agidn  at  seven  o'clock,  when  he  told  me  he  had  perspired  a  good 
deal,  and  now  felt  perfectly  easy.  He  had  a  feculent  evacuation  next  mornisf  > 
bis  mouth  became  slightly  affected  by  the  calomel^  and  he  speedily  recovered. 
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ObservatioTu,  In  this  case  the  billons  f  omiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  thirst, 
parched  tongue,  and  spasms,  clearly  shew  that  there  was  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-euteric  mucous  membrane,  llie  collapsed  features,  small  pulse,  great 
discharges  of  serum  by  vomiting  aud  stool,  prove  chat  the  action  of  the  secretory 
vessels  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membraue  was  increased.  The  indications 
of  cure  were  evidently,  flrst,  to  repress  the  vomitiug,  in  order  to  enable  the 
other  medicines  to  remain  on  the  stomach ;  secondly,  to  diminish  the  increased 
and  to  support  the  healthy  action  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membraue; 
thirdly,  to  restore  the  circulation  towards  the  burface.  The  first  was  effected 
by  means  of  the  laudanum  and  aether;  the  second,  by  means  of  the  bleeding, 
calomel,  and  laudanum,  assisted  by  all  the  other  remedies ;  the  third,  by  means 
of  the  blister  and  sinapisms,  by  the  general  stimulating  property  of  the  oUomei, 
and  evidently  also  by  the  venesection. 

An  abstract  of  ninety-four  cases  of  the  disease  is  given  by  Mr. 
Mouat,  in  his  Memoir  on  Cholera,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta;  but  as  many  of 
them  belong  to  the  low  form  of  the  disease,  and  as  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  mixed  form  at  present,  I  will  select  some  cases  of  the 
latter  as  examples,  and  in  the  author's  own  words. 


Names. 

When 
admit- 
ted. 

When 

•ent  to 

hospital. 

State  of  disease 
on  admission. 

Remedies  employed. 

John  Casey 

17th, 

lU  P.M. 

11  P.M. 

• 

Seized  with  pain 
in  epigastrium;  vo- 
miting,    but      no 
purging ;        pulse 
quick ;    skin    hot ; 
cramps     occasion- 
ally. 

Bled  to  twenty 
ounces ;  calomel  in 
scruple  doses ;  blis- 
ter to  epigastrium ; 
magnesia    for    the 
vomiting ;  friction ; 
afterwards      small 
doses  of  antimony, 
calomel,  and  purga- 
tives. 

Convalescent. 

Henry 
Cavanaugh 

17th, 

5  A.M 

8j».M. 

Vomiting  and  purg- 
ing; pulse  feeble; 
skin  hot;    counte- 
nance a  little  alter- 
ed, and  great  thirst. 

Bled  to  thirty  oz. ; 
scruple  doses  of  ca- 
lomel ;    afterwards 
purgatives. 

Discharged 
well. 

Christopher 
Travesick 

17tb, 
4  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

Bilious   Tomiting ; 
frequent      watery 
stools;       anxious, 
restless, faint;  pain 
at  the  epigastrium ; 
great  thirst,  pulse 
quick,  and  sinking 
fast. 

Bled  to  twenty  oz.; 
scruple  doses  of  ca- 
lomel, with  lauda- 
num ;      afterwards 
calomel,  antimony, 
and  purgatives. 

Discharged 
well. 

James 
WatU 

tOth 

2|  P.M. 

Vomiting  of  watery 
bilious  fluid ;  purg- 
ing;   pain  at  prs- 
cordium  and  belly; 
restlessness,  anxi- 
ous and  faint,  sink- 
ing, pulse  feeble. 

Scruple  doses  of  ca- 
lomel ;  blister  to  the 
scrobiculus  cordis; 
magnesia    for    the 
vomiting;  frictions; 
afterwards    purga* 
tives. 

Discharged 
well. 
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Names. 


John  Shell 


When 
admit- 
ted. 


John 
Riokett 


27th, 

8  P.M. 


28th, 

8  A.M 


^Matthew 
Darlow 


Richard 
Kemp 


28tb, 
6  p.m. 


10  a.m. 


When 

MOt  to 

hospital. 


Sute  of  disease 
on  admission. 


10  p.m. 


Seized  with  severe 
vomiting  of  bilious 
matter,  succeeded 
by  watery  stools; 
oppressed,  rery 
low,  atid  dejected ; 
pulse  feeble;  severe 
cramps  in  legs  and 
thighs;  cold  sweats, 
skin  clammy;  pain 
and  heaviness  at 
the  epigastrium. 


9  A.M. 


8  P.M. 


11a.m. 


Seized  with  romit 
ing,  succeeded  by 
bilious  purging 
severe  cramps  in 
legs  ;  griping  pain 
ibout  the  epigas- 
trium; eyes  red  and 
beavy;  skin  cold  and 
tamp;  great  thirst; 
pulse  feeble. 


Purging;  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter; 
pain  at  the  stomach ; 
pulse  quick;  great 
restlessness. 


Seized  with  pain  in 
belly,  succeeded  by 
vomiting  and  purg- 
ing of  watery  fluid ; 
eyes  heavy  and 
dull ;  pulse  quick  ; 
skin  hot;  exce8sive|purgatives 
[thirst ;    cramps 


m 


(legs. 


Remedies  en^loyed. 


Small  doses  of  calo* 
mel,  with  opium; 
Mictions;  anodyne 
enemas;  stimulat- 
ing draughts;  blis- 
ter to  the  epigaa^ 
txium ;  brandy,  and 
iago. 


Blister  to  the  scro- 
bicuius  cordus; 
large  doses  of  ca- 
lomel, with  opium ; 
anodyne  enemas. 


Bled  twice;  scru- 
ple doses  of  calo- 
mel, with  opium. 


Bled  to  tweuty  os.; 
scruple  doses  uf  ca 
lomel ;  fomenta- 
tions ;  magnesia  for 
the  vomiting,  and 
afterwards     gentle 


_. 


Remarks. 


Doing  well. 


Ckmralescent. 


ConTalesoent, 


Convalescent. 


Cases  of  Inflammatory  Cholera. 

Neliore;  16tk  May,  1823. 

Casr  I.  —  Burns,  gunner,  sf.  thirty-five,  is  a  sober  mao,  and  haa  enjoyed 
very  good  health  since  he  left  St.  Thomas's  Moont. 

Four  P.M .  Was  exposed  a  good  deal  to  the  sun  to-day.  About  two  hoars 
ago  he  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  green  Ulioas  matter.  Com- 
plains  of  severe  pain  and  burning  at  the  epigastriom,  spasmodic  pains  in  hb 
bowels,  and  intense  thirst;  severe  spasms  occar,  at  short  intervals,  in  the 
calves  of  bis  legs ;  pnlae  100,  AiU,  aud  hard;  tongue  fiirred,  dry;  skin  warm; 
connteminee  anxious. — ^Emittaotur  sanguinise  brachio  ^xxiv.  R.  Calomel  9i.; 
Opii  gr.  i.  Misce,  fiat  bolos  statim  sumend.  R.  Tinct.  Opii  3^*»  OJ.  Olivar. 
Ji.  Misce  fiat  embrocatio  qua  perfricetur  abdomen. 

17tb,  mane.  Was  much  relieved  by  bleeding;  no  \'oroiting  or  pvrgJiut  fance 
last  report ;  the  paiu  and  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  spasmf,  gradually 
ceased.     Had  a  small  grecu* coloured  stool  this  morning,  and  complains  of  pais 
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in  his  bowels;  pulse  natnral ;  tonpne  forred.—  Saroat  statim  Sulphatifl  Magues. 
51.  The  salts  operated  freely,  and  he  got  completely  Hd  of  the  complaint :  it 
ivas  Kucoeededy  however,  by  a  diarrboBay  which  soon  yielded  to  opium  and 
ipecacuauha. 

Coduganoor\  ITthMay^  1823. 

Cask  II.  —  Hams,  pniincr,  set.  forty.  Half-past  two  p.m.  Exposed  himself 
n  good  deal  to  the  hun  tills  forenoon.  Was  attacked,  abont  half  an  hour  ago, 
with  purging,  which  lie  says  was  at  first  fecnient,  afterwards  watery,  bilious, 
and  slimy ;  complains  of  »erere  pain  and  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  spasmodic 
pain  in  his  bowels,  intense  thirst,  and  nausea;  no  vomiting ;  violent  spasms 
occur  occasionally  in  his  extremities,  and  sometimes  in  his  baclc ;  pulse  100, 
full,  and  hard;  coontenance  anxious,  and  expressive  of  great  pain;  tongue 
furred,  dry ;  skin  hot  and  dry.— Emitt.  sanguinise  brachio  Jxxxvi.  Re.  Calomel 
9i. ;  Opii  gr.  i.  Mi.«ce,  fiat  bolus  statim  sumend.  R.  Tinct.  Opii  3^s. ;  Ol. 
Oliva.  ^i,  Misce,  fiat  embrocatio  qua  perfricetnr  abdomen. 

Six  P.M.  He  was  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  bleeding ;  complains 
now  only  of  weakness  and  thirst ;  is  perspiring.— Habeat  aquam  oryzs  tepidam 
pm  potu. 

On  the  18th  be  had  slight  dysenteric  symptoms,  which  however  were  easily 
removed,  and  be  soon  recovered. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Flotiferli  vt  apeafai  laltitnu  omnia  libantf 
Omnia  not,  itidem.  depaacimuraurea  dicta* 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Memoir  on  the  Functions  of  the  Encephalon,  including  a  brief 
Notice  of  most  of  the  recent  Doctrines. 

M.  Rolando  considers  that  his  experiments  have  proved  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  centre  of  sensibility,  the  focus  and  source 
of  life.  Treviranns  regards  it  as  the  centre  of  animal  life,  at  least. 
Fodera  deems  it  to  be  the  **  hypomoclion"  or  under  lever  of  life. 
It  is,  according  to  him,  the  main  exciter  of  respiration,  circulation, 
digestion,  and  of  voluntary  motion;  the  influence  which  it  exerts, 
proceeding  in  an  especial  degree  from  the  point  whence  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  arise ;  this  point  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis.  The  portion  of  the  medulla 
situated  below  this  point  serves  only  to  transmit  impressions  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  situated  above 
this  point,  is  not  the  source  of  any  influence,  nor  the  centre  of  any 
action.  The  brain  and  cerebellum  are  only  appendages  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata ;  and  all  irregularities  of  the  sentient  and  moving 
powers  which  are  observed  in  diseased  states  of  the  mass  of  the 
encephalon  are  referrible  to  sympathetic  derangements  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  for  this  latter  part  is  invariably  the 
only  real  and  true  seat  of  palsy.  According  to  M.  Serres,  the  whole 
encephalon  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  but  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  the  principal  seat  of  it.  M.  Flourens  places  the  source  or  centre 
of  vitality,  and  of  the  nervous  power,  in  the  medulla  oblongata/ 
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All  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  he  says,  are  dependant  on  it 
If  the  medulla  be  divided  below  the  point  at  which  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves  arise,  it  dies,  and  the  encephalic  mass  remains  alive;  if 
the  section  be  made  above  this  point,  the  very  reverse  ensues. 
Hence  this  point  is  termed  by  him  the  vital  knot,  the  central  bond 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  base  of  the  nervous  tree,  the  encephalon 
representing  the  trunk,  and  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  the  roots  of 
it.  Respiration  altogether  depends  primarily  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not 
less  indispensable  for  voluntary  motion. 

To  none  of  these  doctrines  do  we  subscribe;  the  source  and  centre 
of  life  do  not  reside  in,  nor  depend  upon,  any  special  organ,  or  set 
of  organs,  but  each  part  is  endued  with  vitality,  and  this  vitality  is 
a  result  of  its  organization.  Neither  animal  nor  organic  life  has  aa 
exclusive  centre  of  influence  or  acting  power;  and,  therefore,  sen- 
sibility in  its  widest  acceptation  has  no  special,  or  particular  seat. 
Every  system,  nay,  every  part  of  any,  and  more  especially  of  tbe 
nervous  system^  has  in  fact  an  independent  existence  or  vitality,  and 
hence  we  cannot  admit  to  any  part  exclusively  what  some  authors 
have  called  **  primordiality  of  action."  Before  we  proceed  further 
in  our  account  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  let  us  de- 
termine what  is  the  precise  portion  of  the  nervous  system  to  which 
that  term  is  to  be  applied.  The  older  anatomists,  and  the  most  ce- 
lebrated modern  ones,  include  not  only  the  rachidian  bulb,  or  tail 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  also,  the  tuber  annulare,  and  the 
crura  cerebri  et  cerebelli ;  but  we  object  to  this  classification ;  and, 
while  we  are  inclined  to  restrict  the  appellation  to  the  rachidian 
bulb,  and  the  ganglions  which  it  comprehends,  viz.  the  pneu mo- 
gastric,  olivary  or  vocal,  the  acoustic  or  auditory,  and  the  gustatory 
or  trifacial  ganglions,  we  annex  to  them  the  optic  and  olfactory  bo- 
dies or  lobules,  which  have  usually  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  cerebrum.  The  reasons  of  our  disjoining  the  tuber  and  the  crura 
cerebri  and  cerebelli  are  that  their  organization,  their  mode  of  deve- 
lopment, and  their  relative  bulk,  as  well  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments upon  them,  do  not  agree  with  the  structure,  growth,  or 
functions  of  the  medulla ;  whereas,  in  these  very  particulars,  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  optic  and  olfactory  lobules, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rachidian  bulb  on  the  other;  and  we  have 
therefore  associated  them  together.  The  medulla  oblongata,  as  thus 
defined,  is,  as  it  were,  superadded  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
functions  of  the  one  are  analogous  to,  but  are  more  complicated 
and  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  other;  and  again,  it  is  subordi- 
nate, alike  in  organization,  position,  and  complexity  of  function,  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass.  The  medulla  oblongata  is 
to  the  organs  of  special  sense  what  the  spinal  cord  is  to  the  orpja 
of  general  sensation  and  locomotion,  (the  skin  and  ordinary  mvi^ 
cular  apparatus.)  The  former,  viz.  the  organs  of  the  four  special 
senses,  are  provided  not  only  with  ganglionic  nerves  (for  the  pur* 
poses  of  organic  or  nutritive  life)  and  nerves  of  general  sensatioo 
and  of  general  muscular  motion,  but  also  with  two  sets  of  particular 
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or  superadded  neires;  the  one  being  destined  to  transmit  peculiar 
impressions  from  the  organ  to  the  nervous  centre;  the  other,  to  re- 
ceive the  motive  or  existative  influence  from  this  centre,  and  to 
convey  it  to  the  org^n.  Now  with  these  nerves  of  special  sensation 
are  associated  certain  peculiar  or  proper  motor  nerves;  thus  the 
hypoglossal  is  associated  with  the  lingual,  the  third  and  fourth  pairs, 
tne  ophthalmic  of  Willis,  and  the  6th  pair,  with  the  optic;  and  the 
facial  with  the  auditory.  The  sense  of  smell  does  not  require  any 
general  movement,  and  its  muscular  apparatus  or  appendages  are 
imperfect;  it  is  therefore  not  provided  with  a  special  or  proper  motor 
nerve,  but  is  supplied  with  twigs  from  the  facial  and  trifacial  nerves. 
The  relation  which  we  have  thus  pointed  out  to  exist  between  the 
auditory  and  facial  nerves,  co-operating  simultaneously  for  the  same 
function,  although  in  a  different  mode,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  mutual  relative  development  of  these  two  nerves,  shew  us  the 
error  of  those  who  have  regarded  them  as  quite  unconnected  with, 
and  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spinal  on  the  other,  are  in 
reality  only  two  parts  of  the  same  nervous  apparatus;  the  one  con- 
sisting of  sensitive  filaments,  and  the  other  of  motive  filaments;  co- 
operating with  this  apparatus,  are  other  cords  of  filaments,  sensitive 
as  well  as  motor,  which  proceed  from  different  parts;  these  cords 
are  the  glosso-pharyngeai,  the  hypoglossal,  the  phrenic,  and  the  in- 
tercostals.  The  first  phenomena,  or  set  of  actions,  which  follow 
any  impression  made  on  an  organ  of  sense,  and  transmitted  along 
its  nerve  to  its  respective  ganglion,  whether  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, or  spinalis,  take  place  in  the  locomotive,  or  muscular  appa- 
ratus with  which  the  organ  aficcted  is  more  especially  associated, 
certain  movements  occur,  and  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  it 
from  the  too  powerful  impression  of  the  external  agent,  or  of  better 
accommodating  and  arranging  it,  for  such  an  impression;  thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ear,  the  first  movements  which  follow 
a  noise,  or  strong  light,  are  certain  automatic  and  involuntary  ac- 
tions of  the  muscles  subservient  to  the  organs  of  vision,  or  of  near- 
ing:  the  object  of  which  actions  is  either  to  mitigate,  or  to  increase 
and  concentrate  the  external  impressions.  Now  these  actions  are 
under  the  influence  solely  of  the  medulla  oblongata:  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  impressions  belongs  to  the  brain,  and  to  the  brain 
alone;  for  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  faculty  which  wilh,  and  of 
the  faculty  which  perceives  and  judges.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
regard  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  as  the  seat  of  special  and 
general  sensation;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  points  of  transition,  or 
organs  intermediate  between  the  external  part  on  which  the  impres- 
sion is  made,  and  the  brain,  which  perceives  the  impression:  the 
function  of  the  medulla  being  rather  to  excite  a  train  of  movements 
(those  of  general  locomotion),  destined  to  withdraw  the  individual 
organ,  or  to  approximate  it  to  the  external  agent,  or,  at  other  times, 
to  modify  and  alter  the  condition  of  the  organ  itself;  in  short,  to 
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determine  and  regulate  those  special  actions  which  are  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  functions  of  sense. 

MM.  Majendie,  Dumeril,  and  Serres,  suppose  that  the  trige- 
minal nerve  is  fundamentally  the  real  nerve  of  all  the  special  senses; 
that  it  bestows,  by  a  mode  of  influence  which  we  do  not  understand, 
the  special  sensibility  on  the  optic,  olfactory,  auditory,  and  gusta- 
tory nerves;  and  that  frequently,  especially  in  the  lower  animaU, 
it  takes  the  place,  and  exercises  the  functions  of  these  nerves.  The 
following  are  the  chief  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  these  opi- 
nions. 1 .  In  the  mole,  there  is  no  optic  nerve,  but,  instead  of  it, 
there  is  a  twig  of  the  fifth  pair;  in  fishes,  there  is  no  auditory  nerve; 
in  the  cetacea,  no  olfactory  nerve;  and  yet  these  animals  have  in 
ail  probability  a  certain  degree  of  the  corresponding  sensations. 

2.  When  the  fifth  pair  is  divided,  all  the  special  senses  are  de- 
stroyed, or  at  least  enfeebled;  when  the  special  nerves  alone  are 
divided,  the  animal  still  retains  in  part  the  capability  of  perceiving 
odours,  tastes,  sounds,  and  light;  but  if  the  fifth  pair  is  divided  at 
the  same  time,  these  sensations  are  utterly  and  entirely  annihilated. 

3.  Certain  of  the  special  sensations  may  be  produced  in  other  ways 
than  the  contact  or  impression  of  their  ordinary  stimuli ;  thus,  for 
example,  sound  may  be  heard  although  the  external  ear  be  plugged 
up,  if  a  watch  be  applied  to  the  head,  or  put  between  the  teeth.  4. 
The  occurrence  of  amaurosis,  anosmia,  and  ageustia,  from  neuralgia 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  In  answer  to  these  arguments,  we  may 
state  that  division  of  the  fifth  pair  does  not  immediately  and  in- 
stanter  destroy  any  of  the  special  senses;  that  a  certain  interval 
elapses,  and  during  this  interval,  certain  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  texture  of  the  parts  on  which  the  nerve  was  distributed ;  thus, 
in  regard  to  the  eye,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  the  conjunctiva 
Infiamed,  and  the  humours  muddy;  the  same  results  follow  any 
injury  or  disease  affecting  this  nerve :  very  different,  however,  is  the 
effect  of  the  division  of  the  optic  nerve;  the  sight  is  gone  instan- 
taneously and  for  ever.  As  to  hearing  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  when 
put  between  the  teeth,  it  is  easily  explicable  on  the  well-known 
laws  which  regulate  the  transmission  of  sonorous  vibrations;  in  a 
similar  manner  can  we  understand  that  those  animals  which  have 
no  external  ear,  as  seals,  moles,  fishes,  &c.,  may  yet  have  the  sense 
of  hearing.  And  again ,  can  we  not  hear  the  noise  of  our  own  voices, 
even  wh*n  the  ears  are  firmly  plugged,  and  excluded  from  any  at- 
mospheric inpulsions  on  the  tympanum?  We  readily  admit,  that 
the  fifth  pair  is  intimately  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  four 
special  nerves;  but  this  connexion  is  indirect,  and  arises  from  the 
trigeminal  being  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility,  and  of  common 
mobility  to  the  hand  and  face ;  and  when  it  is  destroyed,  or  disused, 
certain  morbid  changes  take  place  in  the  organization  of  the  stmc- 
tures  which  are  dependent  upon  it.  But  let  not  our  readers  be  de- 
ceived, and  suppose  that  these  organic  changes  which  ensue,  are  a 
proof  that  the  trigeminal  nerve  has  any  direct  influence  upon  the 
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circulation,  absorption,  exhalation,  and  secretions  of  the  organs, 
either  in  a  state  of  health,  or  of  disease:  ail  these  functions,  and  all 
morbid  states  of  them,  such  as  inflammation,  ulceration,  cedema, 
&c,  are  dependent  upon,  and  regelated  by,  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  we  know  to  be  connected  by  several  twigs  with  the 
fifth  pair.  The  only  direct  result  of  the  injury  of  the  fifth  pair,  is 
the  loss  of  common  sensibility  in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  eye  and 
face,  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue,  and  an  immo- 
bility of  the  eye.  It  is  curious  that  any  lesion  of  the  great  syropa* 
thetic,  even  in  the  neck,  is  followed  by  inflammation,  dulness,  and 
atrophy  of  the  eyes;  in  short,  by  all  the  consequences  of  an  injury 
ofthe  fifth  pair  Itself. 

Tiedemann  observes  that  the  great  sympathetic,  by  the  influence 
which  it  has  on  the  general  phenomenon  of  nutrition,  and  therefore 
on  the  organic  condition  of  parts,  and  on  the  functions  of  these 
parts,  such  as  the  secretion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
mucus  of  the  nose,  must  necessarily  exert  a  great  control  over  the 
phenomena  of  sensation,  more  especially  of  smelling  and  of  sight. 
We  have  said  above,  that  Majendie  and  others  assert  that  the  mole 
has  no  optic  nerve;  Carus  and  Geoflfry  St.  Hilaire,  however,  are  of 
a  diflerent  opinion,  and  state  that  this  animal  has  at  least  the  orbi- 
tary  portion  of  the  nerve,  that  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  hair,  and  is  united 
to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  to  form  with  it  the  retina. 
This  is  still  a  disputed  question ;  and,  although  Hilaire  supposes  that 
the  functions  of  any  of  the  sensorial  nerves  are  never  transposed 
to,  nor  performed  vicariously  by,  another  nerve  or  nerves,  yet  we 
cannot  deny,  that  in  the  invertebral  animals,  and  even  in  some  fa- 
milies of  the  vertebral  ones,  the  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
appear  to  supply  the  place,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  proper 
nerves  of  sense.     In  those  animals  which  have  no  olfactory  or  gus- 
tatory nerve,  or  in  which  they  have  been  cut,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  sensation  which  belong  to  these  special  nerves  are  reduced  to 
the  phenomena  of  ordinary  and   general  feeling,   or  sensibility. 
There  may  be,  quite  possibly,  a  certain  positive  action  of  li^ht  on 
the  minute  and  pulpy  twigs  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the  eye:  for  light 
must  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  matter,  and  must  therefore  make 
an  impression,  however  weak,  and  almost  unappreciable,  on  a  sen- 
tient part;  but  this  impression  is  only  a  modification  of  the  general 
phenomena  of  touch.     The  transformation,  therefore,  of  nerves  of 
general  sensibility,  into  nerves  of  special  sensation,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  erroneous  and  unsatisfactory.     Bell  and  Shaw  have  pointed  out 
the  many  fallacies  into  which  Majendie  has  been  led,  by  confound- 
ing the  phenomena  of  special,  with  those  of  common  sensibility; 
and  Eschricht  has  lately  published  a  suite  of  experimeiUs  which  are 
at  utter  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  French  physiologist. 
— Medico- Chirurgical  Review. 
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C€ue  of  a  Cyst  containinr^  a  Human  FfBtns,  in  the  Mesentery  of  a 
Boy,    [From  Baron  Dopuytbew's  Lectures.] 

The  visceral  hydatids  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  may 
be  confounded  with  a  crowd  of  tumors  too  numerous  to  name,  and 
which,  moreover,  have  been  repeatedly  studied.  But  there  is  one 
especially  deserving  attention  from  its  extreme  curiosity,  and  which 
has  been  described  in  a  periodical,  now  difficult  to  be  procured, 
namelv,  the  ''  Recueil  des  Memoires  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecinede 
Paris,  and  entitled  case  of  a  *'  cyst  containing  a  human  foetus  deve- 
loped in  the  mesentery  of  a  boy  of  fourteen." 

*'  Am£d£e  BissiEUy  son  of  M.  Bissieu,  of  Vernueuu,  department 
de  TEure,  was  born  in  1790,  of  a  young,  well-formed,  healthy 
woman,  who  had  previously  borne  another  child,  well-formed  and 
of  good  constitution.     On  the  night  during  which  his  mother  sup- 
poses he  was  conceived,  one  of  the  alarms  then  so  frequent  in  France 
threw  the  town  into  violent  agitation,  and  called  the  inhabitants 
tumultuously  to  arms.     During  her  pregnancy,  Madame  Bissieu 
experienced  some  mental  afflictions,  as  well  as  frequent  indisposi- 
tions ;  nevertheless  her  labour  was  propitious.    It  was  supposed  that 
during  labour  an  unusual  quantity  of  water  escaped  through  the 
vagina.     Immediately  after  birth  the  infant  was  confided  to  a  nurse, 
who  finding  him  weakly  and  unhealthy,  almost  despaired  of  bringing 
him  up.     Returned  to  his  father's  house,  he  complained,  from  bis 
first  lisp,  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and  belly.    The  volume 
of  these  parts  was  so  considerable  that  it  was  feared  he  laboured 
under  organic  disease;  but  the  size  was,  nevertheless,  so  variable, 
that  nothing  was  done  beyond  accommodating  his  clothes  to  these 
variations.     However,  as  he  grew  up  these  fears  subsided ,  bat  the 
boy's  body  continued  thin;  he  continually  complained  of  slight 
pams  in  the  side;  his  appetite  was  fantastic  and  irregular,  and  he 
irequently  suffered  from  indigestion.     On  dressing  bim  one  day  it 
was  perceived  that  two  of  his  left  ribs  were  more  elevated  and  pro- 
minent than  the  others ;  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  efiTects  of  a 
habit  he  had  contracted  of  sucking  the  right  thumb,  and  inclining 
his  body  to  that  side.     Still  less  attention  was  excited  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  at  this  time  the  lad  was  distinguished  for  a  degree  of 
gaiety,  vivacity,  and  intelligence,  beyond  his  age.     He  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  at  Rouen,  where,  having  spent  eighteen  months, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked,  on  the  1 3th  Nivose,  year  twelve,  with 
acute  pain  in  the  side  and  left  hypochondrium,  with  continued  fejeXf 
with  exacerbations,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression.     Great  swelling  of 
the  pelvic  region  also  occurred.     He  was  bled  and  purged.    Tbe 
fever  cont^ued,  and  the  swelling  made  progress.     On  the  seventh 
day  of  his  illness,  M.  Blanche,  the  surgeon,  perceived  distinctly  in 
the  abdomen,  a  hard  and  very  painful  tumor  extending  along  the 
false  ribs  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  rounded  from  side  to  side,  and 
of  the  size  of  a  large  melon.     Calming  treatment  was  employed, 
but  the  pain  did  not  diminish  until  an  abundant  purging  of  fcetid 
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purulent  matter  had  taken  place.  The  marasmus,  howerer,  pro  • 
ceeded,  and,  after  some  months'  useless  treatment  he  was  sent  home. 
On  his  arrival,  MM.  Ouerin  and  Bertin  Desmardelles  recognised 
the  tumor.  A  continual  cough  soon  occurred,  accompanied  by 
purulent  and  foetid  expectoration,  and  a  purging  of  matter  also 
foetid|,iin  the  midst  of  which,  six  weeks  before  his  death,  was  found 
a  parcel  of  hairs  rolled  up  on  themselves.  He  died  on  the  23d 
Prairial,  an.  12,  six  months  after  the  attack  at  Rouen. 

"  Autopsy.  The  opening  of  the  body  took  place  next  day,  in 
the  presence  of  M M.  Guerin  and  Bertin  Desmardelles.  These  phy- 
sicians discovered  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  below  the  spleen,  a 
large,  thick,  membranous  sac,  adhering  to  all  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  especially  to  one  of  the  large  intestines,  which  they  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  colon;  and  in  this  cyst,  amidst  purulent,  thick, 
and  yellow  matter,  two  masses  were  of  nearly  equal  volume,  situ- 
ated transversely  before  the  vertebral  column,  one  applied  to  the 
other,  but,  nevertheless,  quite  distinct.  Of  these  two  masses,  one 
placed  inferiorly,  was  composed  of  a  large  handful  of  tangled  felted 
hair;  around  this  were  two  little  parcels  of  hair,  like  what  passed 
by  stool  six  weeks  before  death.  The  other  mass,*  situated  higher, 
consisted  of  an  oblong,  fleshy,  and  bony  substance,  covered  with 
skin.  At  one  of  its  extremities  was  seen  an  imperfect  head,  with 
hair,  teeth,  a  deformed  nose,  a  kind  of  orbit  at  one  side,  and  an  ear 
at  the  other.  At  the  opposite  extremity  was  a  limb-like  appendage, 
ending  in  some  tongue-shaped  points  armed  with  nails.  Lastly, 
from  the  centre  of  the  mass  proceeded  a  thick,«^hort  ligament,  in- 
serted into  the  parietes  of  the  cyst." 

*'  Deeming  the  case  deserving  of  more  minute  researches,  MM. 
Guerin  and  Desmardelles  lifted  the  fleshy  mass  out  of  the  pelvis, 
and  took  it  away,  together  with  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  a  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  They  ascertained,  then,  that  there  existed  no 
trace  of  sexual  conformation,  external  or  internal,  and  that  the  sex 
of  Amadee  Bissieux  was  indisputably  masculine.  Lastly,  they 
found,  on  dissecting  the  rest  of  the  body,  that  the  liver  was  very  vo- 
luminous, and  the  lungs  whitish  and  infiltrated  with  pus.  Twenty- 
two  days  after  this,  the  body  was  exhumed,  in  order  to  verify  the 
facts  now  related.  MM.  Delzeuzes  and  Bronard,  who  were  charged 
with  the  investigation,  found  no  trace  of  any  sexual  organ  but^hose 
belonging  to  the  male.  The  bladder  was  cautiously  separated,  the 
vesiculse  seminales  discovered ;  the  rectum  examined  internally  and 
externally,  and  nothing  extraordinary  found.  Lastly,  the  external 
parts  of  generation  were  carefully  inspected,  and  the  testicles,  vasa 
deferentia,  and  penis,  were  found  to  be  perfect  in  formatk>B,  ^but 
small  in  size." 

*'  Remarks  on  the  Case,  A  fact  so  extraordinary  excited  universal 
attention,  and  M.  Planche  forwarded  the  preparation  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  I  (said  M.  Dupuytren)  was  commisgictted 
to  report  on  this  great  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  nature. 

*'  The  first  fact  I  ascertained  relative  to  the  poailioo  of  the  foBtm, 
was,  ^at  it  lay  in  a  cyst  of  the  transverse  netoooton,  which  had 
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only  communicated  very  recently  with  the  intestme,  through  the 
destruction  of  a  partition  by  which  they  were  separated.  In  con* 
tinuingthis  examination,  I  ascertained  that  the  organized  mass  con- 
tained in  the  transverse  mesocolon  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  a  foetus,  but  that  it  offered  also  numerous  peculiar  dispositions, 
some  of  which  depended  essentially  on  vices  of  conformation^  while 
others  appeared  to  be  dependent  on  changes  of  form  successively 
effected  by  time  and  the  sojourn  of  the  mass  in  the  mesocolic  cyst 
The  dissection  of  the  mass  was,  however,  the  surest  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  this  production.  I  did  so  with  great  care,  and 
I  discovered  the  trace  of  some  organs  of  the  senses,  a  brain,  spinal 
chord,  very  voluminous  nerves,  muscles  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
fibrous  matter,  a  skeleton,  composed  of  a  vertebral  column,  a  head, 
a  pelvis,  and  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  the  limbs.  Lastly,  in  an 
umbilical  chord,  very  short,  and  inserted  into  the  transverse  meso- 
colon,  beyond  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  an  artery  and  vein  rami* 
fied  in  each  of  their  extremities  in  the  foetus,  and  Uie  individual  to 
which  it  belonged. 

'*  The  existence  of  these  organs  sufficed  certainly  to  establish  the 
individuality  of  this  organized  mass,  although  in  other  respects  it 
was  destitute  of  organs  of  digestion,  of  respiration,  of  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  of  generation.  But  the  absence  of  these  parts,  at 
most,  could  only  render  it  one  of  the  monstrous  foetuses  destined  to 
perish  at  the  moment  of  birth. 

**  We  shall  not  dwell  on  suppositions,  more  or  less  problematical, 
advanced  respecting  the  presence  of  this  foetus  in  the  body  of  the 
young  Bissieu.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  see  twins  bom  adhering  by  the  back,  belly,  heaa,  or  by  several 
parts  at  once.  A  degree  of  compression,  more  or  less  strong,  exer- 
cised by  the  mother's  organs  on  the  soft  embryos,  either  during 
conception  or  soon  after  it,  may  produce  these  monstrosities.  In 
other  cases,  not  extremely  rare,  the  twins  are  so  identified,  that 
many  organs  are  deficient  in  each,  and  are  replaced  by  common 
organs,  which  serve  for  the  existence  of  both  individuals.  In  the 
first  case,  the  montrosity  depends  on  a  mechanical  cause,  in  the 
second  it  depends  on  a  primary  fault  in  the  organization  of  the 
germs.  One  of  these  explanations  being  admitted,  the  sex  of  the 
individual  who  so  long  acted  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in  question, 
becomes  altogether  indifferent.  The  foetus  has  progressed,  bat  as 
extra-uterine  conceptions  do.  In  fact,  to  whatever  part  the  fecun- 
dated germs  are  attached,  their  mode  of  nutrition  is  the  same. 
They  derive  from  all,  by  means  of  proper  vessels,  the  nutritive  fluids 
they  require.  They  are  developed,  and  increase  in  size,  until  the 
time  ordained  by  nature  for  their  expulsion,  and  if  they  cannot  thai 
be  expelled,  they  putrefy  and  turn  into  adipocire;  they  dry,  and 
become  ossified,  or  else  they  vegetate  until  their  presence,  by  irri- 
tating the  adjoining  parts,  determines  the  formation  of  abeceees, 
and  procures  their  discharge.  Such  is  what  seems  to  have  h^H 
pened  in  the  case  before  us.  . 

'*  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  importance  of  this  phenomenon,  iU 
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exact  cauie  should  first  be  known,  and  then  this  importance  would 
be  determined  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  natural  process,  and  oc- 
casional irregularities  of  the  process  of  generation.  However, 
putting  these  considerations  aside,  the  case  docs  not  the  less  merit 
our  attention,  from  its  rarity  and  interesting  phenomena. — Lancet. 
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Prize  Essays  proposed  by  the  Medical  Reform  Association,  For 
the  Three  best  Essays  on  the  following  Subject,  three  Prizes 
are  offered. 

Subject.  "  On  the  present  State  of  the  Medical  Science  and 
Practice*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  most  advisable  and 
efficient  mode  of  promoting  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
both  in  all  these  branches." 

For  the  best  essay  will  be  awarded  the  sum  of  50/.  sterling. 

For  the  second ,  the  sum  of  30/. 

For  the  third,  the  sum  of  20/. 

Conditions.  1 .  The  competition  is  open  to  all  persons,  whether 
of  the  medical  profession  or  not,  and  the  award  will  be  made  in 
public. 

2.  The  essays  are  to  be  written  in  the  English,  French,  or  Latin 
languages,  and  these  only. 

3.  They  must  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Epps,  89,  Great  Russell 
street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1834. 

4.  They  must  be  clearly  and  neatly  written,  and  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  authors. 

5.  Each  essay  is  to  bear  a  motto,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  letter,  with  a  corresponding  motto  to  that  inscribed  upon 
the  essay.  Within  the  sealed  letter  there  must  be  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  author. 

6.  None  of  the  letters  will  be  opened  but  those  connected  with 
the  mottos  of  the  successful  essays;  and  the  unsuccessful  essays 
will  be  delivered,  upon  satisfactory  reference,  by  Dr.  Epps,  the 
honorary  secretary.  The  prize  essays  will  be  returned  to  their 
accredited  authors,  who  may,  if  they  think  proper,  publish  them 
for  their  own  Advantage;  or  otherwise  they  will  be  published  by 
the  Association. 

Sigpied,  hj  order  of  the  Association, 

John  Epps,  m.d..  Honorary  Secretary  * 

17.B.  One  hundred  pounds,  the  amount  of  the  three  prizes,  are 
already  lodged  with  the  treasurer,  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  m.p.,  who, 
with  the  other  judges,  will  publicly  deliver  the  several  sums,  as  they 
shall  be  awarcled  to  the  successful  candidates.  The  names  of  the 
other  adjudicators  will  be  published  at  a  future  and  not  distant 
period. — J.  E. 

*  These  compriee  Medicml  Sutietict. 
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OBITUARY. 

DiBD,  OD  th«  32d  of  July,  at  hia  house,  in  Upper  Brook  itreet, 
Orosvenor  square,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  Antrost  Movtosjukb 
Hawkins,  ^q.  h.d.  By  hia  family  and  a  large  circle  of  frieoda, 
who  knew  how  to  estimate  his  merits  and  the  excellent  qiuUtie*  of 
his  heart,  his  loss  will  be  long  and  deeply  deplored. 
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